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TARA : A MAHRATTA TALE. 


CIIAPTKE L 

^\RA, 0 Tara ! whore art thon ? ” 

Mother, J am here. Is it time ? ** 
f Yes ; we should with the offerinprg to the temple. Come, 

* father Imth long been gone, and it will be broad day ei-e wo can 
\3h it. Come,” said her mother, enteriug a small open verandahs 
(.icluskirted the inner court of the house, where tlic girl sat 
Ming by the light of a lamp, now paling before the dawn wliich 
\ ^ fast spreading over the sky. 

i^he shut her l)ook with a reverential gostur.j, laid it aside in its 
idltod cover, and stood up. IIqw bcautifnr she was! Let us 
Ascribe this Bralimiin girl to you, 0 reader! if we can, and tell 
u a little concerning her. 

is*^hore were man>’' fair women of her sect in Tooljapoor, and they 
b always the most remarkable of tlenr eoiintry-women, but none 
rtair as Tara, the daughter of Vyas Sliastree.* Fiom her carlicfft 
Tldhood she had given promme of grace and boanty, and since that 
i iod — from the time when, hanging shyly to the hkirb of her 
*)ther’s garment, she passed daily through the crowded bazaar 
[ d street which led to the upper gate of the temple — to the pnjscnt,- 
^3 had evA*r been an object of remark and admiration; while tho 
rank and learning of her father, and his position as chief priest, had 
(naintained for her a Continued and iniTcasing interest as she grow 
np. None who had the privilege of addressing licr over omitted a 
loving greeting or respectful salutation: the public flowor-sollew 
intrusted her with their choicest garlands or nosegays to offer up at 
the shrine — ^the confectioners had ever a delicate, sweetmeat with 
wuich to tempt the child — and even the rudest peasant or soldier 
looked at her, us she passed him, in wonder, stretched out his bands 
to her, ai^d kissed the tips of his fingers in a worshipful salutation 
and braediction. 

For ex^donation oftOrientsl ikords, see Glossary# 
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The promise of the child was more than fnlfillGd in the gir 
bndi^mg into early womanhood ; and her appearance was so ren 
able ‘that, while many of her old friends in the bazaar now r 
ventured* to accost her, and oven turned aside their heads rover 
as she passed, she could not iraverse the crowded street which 
from her Jiouso to the ternffiej or, indeed, move anywhere dnr: 
the day without attracting admiration from the crowds of strung 
who, from all parts of India, visited that renowned shrine of wh 
her father was the chief priest and manager. Many a pilgrim 
worshipper gazed wundoringly upon the calm, gentle face w 
metihim at the earliest dawn in its devotional perambulation roi 
the .temple, or followed with his eye the gi’aceful figure whid 
carrying the daily sacrificial offerings, descended the flights of ste 
by which the shrine was ap])roachcd; and, far away in his nari 
.village, under the snows of Himalaya, the bnniing sands of Rai 
'sh\VTir, or ,tho green plains of Bengal, told of the beautiful visi 
and never forgot it. 

Tara has been up since before the false dawn. She bns assist 
Tier father with water to bathe, and in his private worship of 
honsehold gods. 81 e has batlied herself, and is now dressed in 
ainjplo earee, or rohr- of all IFindu females. It is of dark blue si 
styiped with a fain • Vilne, and has a bi’oad border of a liglit 1 
rich pattern bariiT- | zitig with the colours of the garment wlii 
C/Otisistirig of one lo ; piece only, is wound round her several tin^ 
to form a ykirt, then passed about her body and over her head 
thcTcft side, whence tJio end, which is of rich*gold tissue intorwov 
with crimson floyxTs and green leaves, Jiaiigs Iieavily over her ri 
shoulder and back. Below *1110 garment is a closcly-fifting bo« 
of striped oVange silk only; but no portion of it is visible exec]. 
little of the sleeve above the e1})ow. Tara is holding the borderk 
her drt'ss close to her clieok, as if to conceal it even from her moth|| 
and the graceful outline of her arm may bo followed, from tho tijj 
of the taper fingers past the wrist partly covered witli purple bangfl 
and a massive gold ring, along the soft round arm to the dimpl^ 
elbow, whence it is lost among tho folds of the saree which fall 
over it. 

Do you expect that Ivor complexion will bo fair like that of on; 
own northern girls? .^h, no! that would not harmonize with tlJ 
dress or the country ; and yet it is very fair. Ifot a deep rich oliv 
but what seems ttt a first glance pale and colourless ; yet the skin 
so glossy and transparent that the w.arm glow of her blood is suffuse 
under it with the least passing emotion or excitement, which, as 
fades, lertves, as yon think, a more beautiful tint* behind. 

And the features harmoiyzed with the colour. To a caeu 
observer their expression was almost* one of habitual sadne^ yet 
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iTyas not so in reality : there was calm, which as yet had known no 
rude riililing — a sweetness that was index to rf Rim])lG, loving, tniab- 
ful mind. True, she liad cares beyond those o{ ordinary household 
occniTcnccs, and these had no donbt increased the pensive expression 
always remarkable. So her comitenanco was not easy to describe : 
nor could yon Recount very well for the patient, care-enduring look 
which met yon from one so young. Wliat every one saw first, were 
ihe soft brown eyes, shaded with long eyelashes which rested upon 
the check. Ordinaialy perhaps, or if swn when oast down, these 
eyes ax>pearcd nowise remarkable ; yot if passing emotions ‘ were 
noticed, they closed when she was merry, till only a bright 'spaik 
of light remained glistening through the long laslies ; anil again, if 
surprise, wonder, or admiration were excited, they suddenly ex- 
panded, so tliat one looked into a depth of clear glowing cdloui*, 
violet and brown, the expression of which could not bo fathomed. 
But habitually they were modest, pensive, and gentle — full of in- 
telligence, and seemed to corrcsjiond witli a low musicnl cadence ol 
voice perfectly natural, yet assisted, perhaps, by the habit of reading 
and 8tud3ung aloud, wdiich she luid learned from her father. In 
,e calm eyes there w'as as yet no passion of any kind. Some 
ering, perliaps, hut no rough awakening t' ' e reality of life. • 
The rest of her fa(*e left nothing to bo desire^ The Brahmans of 
Western India usually possess features more 3 ^U),^pean in their cha- 
racter than th 6 so of the same sect in other parts oi the conntry,.and 
in this respect the women share them with the men, if they do not, 
indeed, exc^ecd then. So Tara had a soft oval face, with srn.all full 
lips and mouth, a thin straight nose With nostrils v'^m9st timispa- 
rent, which si*omed to obey tlio passing emotions of hi'r countenance. 
Though the features were soft, they/w'cre neither insipid nor wi'ak 
in chanicter ; on the contrary, they apfieared full of a u Oman’s best- 
str‘=».ngth-^eTjdurance and jiaticiice ; while, in the full glossy efnn 
j '' *^broat, enough of determination was expressed to sh\.>w hrmness 
ah ■‘sistcncy of no common order. Kxei'pt the eyes, perhaps, 
there ,118 no feature of the face which could be called exactly' 
beaatilnl, yet the whole combined to create an expression whi(*h was 
irresistibly interesting and charming; and where all harmonized, 


separate portions wore not remarked. 

Every movement of her litlfc form was displayed by the soft silk 
drapery which fell over it in. those graceful folds which we sec ex- 
pressed in ancient statues, and it was cast in those full jet delicately 
roupded proportions which sculptors* have host loved to imitate. 
Standing as she was,, the girl had fallen into an attitude which was 
most expressive : her head raised and turned to mc'ct her mother’s 
entranicej a delicate naked foot^swith a cliain anklet of gold resting 
it, puf out from beneath her robe ; her eyes open, yet not to their 
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full wuiih : and her lips apart, diflolosing the even glistening teeth s 
— she appeared, in her ari'cstcd movement, as if she i^^aited some, 
further coratnuni cation from her mother, or had herself one to mal^ 
before she stirred. « 

No •wonder that, as each morning she left the house with htt ^ 
mathor to pay her devotions at the temple, and passed along wit|^j 
downcast eyes, her gpacc'fnl figure attracted increased attention day^' 
by day. Many a good wish followed her — many a benediction fror ^ 
the aged poor of tlie town, to wdiom her charities were liberally die 
ponsed ; and it miglit bo, too, that other admiration, less pure in iti 
charactfT, itlso rested upon her, and often, unknown to her, dogged 
her steps- 

Tlio contrast between Tara and her mother was in most respects a 
striking one. No one could deny that Anunda Bye uas a handsome 
woman ; her nciglibours and gossips told her so, and she quite be- 
lieved it. She looked, too, very young of her ago; and as she sailed 
/k)wn or up tho str<‘et lemling to tlio temple, and received the 
humble salutations of fihopk()c[K*rs, flower- sellers, and ’all the tmdes- 
mcn of that busy qiiaritjr, with an air which plainly showed how 
much she considered it dne to her rank and station — it would have 
been difRcult to say whether tho timid girl following her, and 
screening lier face from the gaze of tlie people as she moved along, 
was her daughter or youngest skter. Kithcr she luight be, and it 
seenjqd m(\ro probable the latter, than tlie former. 

Taller than her daught(;r as yet, Anunda Jlyo was not without 
much of the same grace of figure ; but it was oast on a bolder scale. 
The features w'^re more deckled and prominent, tho colour several 
shades darlier. The faee, handsome ns it was, liad little of the 
softening clement of intollectufility in it; and Anunda w'as ignorant 
of everything but household management, in which she exi^elled, in 
all 'departments, to a degree that made her the envy of her female 
acquaintance, and her liushaiul the envied of Ins male associates 
whose domestic n Hairs were not conducted with the same regularity, 
and whoso cookery was not so good. 

Kilter the Shastreo’s house at any time, and you were at once 
struck with its great neutnofes. Tho floor was always plastered 
with liquid clay by the wonien-seiwants when he w’as absent at the 
temple for morning worship, and I’ctained a cool freshness while it 
dried, and, indeed, during the day. It was generally decorated by 
pretty designs in white and red chalk powdei* dropped between th( 
fingt'r and thumb, in the execution of which both mother and 
daughter were very export and accomplished. . The Shastree*s seat 
which was, in fact, a small raised dais at one side of the large room 
was usually decked with flowers, while upon the floor before it, tia.* 
greatest artistic skill was 'expended in ornament by Tara Wid he 
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mother. Above it were pictures of favourite divinities, 'paintod 
in distemper colour: the amorous bluc-tbroated Krishna playing 
to the damsels of Muttra ; the solemn four-nrmod Ganesha, sittinjj; 
with a giavo c^phaiit’s head on his shoulders ; tlie beautiful 
Lakshmee and Suruswuti, the goddesses of wealth and lea^niing, 
the objects of . household adoration : and the teiTiblo six-armed 
Bhowaiiiin her contest with the demon Mah^sliwur, in commemora- 
tion of whi(‘h the temple had been erected — all surrounded by 
wreaths of flowoi*s interwoven with delicate border patterns ; — had 
been partly executed by the Shastree hiinsolf, and })artly by .Tara, 
who followed his tastes and accomplishments after a pretty fashion. 
Tims decomtcil, the dais had a cheerful effect in the room : and 
choice and intimate friends only were admitted to the piivilcgo of 
sitting upon it. 

The house itself was perliaps in no degree remarkable. Oul-< 
side, facing tlic street, was a high wall, with a large door within a 
projecting porch or ari’liway, wdiioh had a S(*at on (jither hand as 
you entered. * Tlie door-frame was richly carved, and on each siiTd 
a hf'rse’s head projected from the upper corner. Above the door, 
in a space left for the ])urj)osc, was written in red Sanscrit ]eti(3rs, 
“Sree Martund Pnishunn,*' “The lioly ^lartuiid protects;'’ ‘ami 
Marl and was one of the apjiellu lions of Siva, This legend was 
surrounded by wn^fillis of tlowens in iho same colour; and across 
the whole 'WHS a garland of mango loaves now withered, which had 
hung there since the la.st festival. 

As you entered the court, the })riucij)al room was before yon, on 
the basement of the house’ which you» ascend i*d liy three steps, ' .It. 
was a wide ojien veraiithih, oxtrmding the wnltli oi* U^} court, sup- 
ported uf)on seven w'oodcn pillar^ also richly carved, on which 
crossed square c.npital8 were hxed, and from these, bi'ams were laid 
to foriife the roof. Tliis viTandnh was double; the inner portion 
being raised a step above 11 le other to form a dais, and at (jach 
end of the inniT portion were two small moms in the comers, ono 
of which was the Shastree’s libmry. The wliole of these verandahs 
could bo shut in closely by lu*avy curtains of (^niltod cotton, neatly 
ornamented by devices of birds and flowers, which hung between 
the pillars ; but usually all wns open, or closed only by tran.sjiarent 
blinds of split cane suspended outside, , 

Having a northern aspect, this room w:is always cool, and was 
the ordinaiT resort of tlie Shastree. Here he received his friends 
and neighbours, held disputations, rfnd instructed his pupils. The 
women seldom entered it except in iho evenings when undisturbed ; 
for, though unsecludcd from men, a certain degree of reserve and 
retirement is always observud^le in the women of Hindu families. 
There/ was no ornament about tho main apartment except the 
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ShaHtjpeo’rt dais, and ^lie borders painted abont the niches and 
architraves oi‘ the doors; but it was kept a pure wHitei and waa 
scrupnlouslj clean. 

In the centre of the back wall of tho inner verandah was a door 
which o[)cnw»I into a second court, round which was a verandah 
also b[>cn, and, leading from it on three sides, sleeping chambers 
and a bjith-rooni. In this verandah there was iiotliing but a few 
spiiming-whcels and tln^ir low stools; for Aimnda lijo had no idea 
of alh^wing womcn-bervauts to be idle, and when they were not 
working otherwise, they wito spuming cotton yarn for their own 
clotlu's. Anunda herself had her wheel, and Tara hers, and 
Bomet.rniea they spun yarn lino enough for tho Shastree’s waist- 
cloths. 

On the fourth side of tho court was tho kitchen, and, passing by 

a door led into a third court, more private, tlumgh not so largo 
as the second. In tho centre of it was an altar painted in dibtt;ni]ier, 
on which grow' a bnsli of toolseo or sweet basil, grateful to the 
gbds ; and m tho verarulah, another allar, similar in form, on 
which burned tho sjUTcd fire luwtT extinguished. Close to it wa.^ 
tho door of tho private t(‘inplo of the liouso, which contaimd the 
houfteliold godvS of the family. Her(j it w'Jis tluit Tara best loved 
to feifc when her sliaro of domestic affairs wjis completed. Hero 
she tended tho sacred fire, amkofforod w’orship, such as a woman 
pould perform, in the tenijile. She had a small garden in one 
corner of tlic court, wliieh coiitnincd a few jessamine biish(*s, man- 
golds, and otlicT common flowers, which sho cultivated for offerings 
to tho honS('hold ^ods in tlie daily w'Drslnp. Hero she could study 
undisturbed, 'and did so with all her ht‘art — here, too, it was that 
her mother found her. ^ 

Tliero was no d(‘coration about the house, except, ns wo have 
already mentioned, border patterns and quaintly designed Ixrds and 
flowers upon tho walls. Fui’uiture, such as w'c need, was nnknow'n. 
A small cotton or woidlen caipet laid down hero and there, with a 
heavy cotton pillow covered with wdiite calico, sudieed for sitting 
or reel mi Mg; and as the goddess Bhow'ani, in her incarnation at 
Tooljapoor, docs not choose, as is Iwlieved, thfit any one in tho 
town should lie nyion a lied except horself, a cotton mattress on tho 
door, or a cool mat, suthi'ed for sleeping. 

Tho house, tliwefore, would have appeared bare in any of my 
readers’ eyes; but it was neat and pleasant to look at: and one 
can imagine, though d('corattd in a higher style of art, the 
Homan houses at Pompeii to have .been similar in most respects 
of plan and domestic arrangement. 

Thei*© was no evidence ot vAialth, yet the Sbastree was a 
ooa man ; and could you havje seen Annuda Bye’s stores of oopp^ 
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and brass ntensila — large vessels for boiling vast quantities of 
rice on fc8ti\’als and household ceremonies — her brass lamps and 
candelalu'a, her silver plates for eating froi^, and silver drinking 
vessels ; — could you have seen the contents of her private room, 
in which were sundry large chests, full of saroes, or w,omen’s gnr- 
ineutvs, of groat value ; some heir-looms, woven with gold’ and 
silver thread, each having its peculiar history ; the shawls whieh 
belonged to her husband, the gifts of princes and nobles, tributes to 
bis learning, of which she was very proud ; — could you have seen, too, 
the strong box that lay liidden among the clothes in the largest idlest, 
full of family jewels auil ornaments, among wdiich were two necklaces 
of fine pearls, mashivc gold ornaments for aiiklos and wrists, fotneek 
and ears ; — could you have seen all those, and tluj heavy gold cinctures 
round Aniinda’s and Tara’s trim waists, and their massive gold bnico- 
lets and anklei.s, — you would liavo been envious, my dear reader, of 
considerable Avcaltli in this particular. 

Oihiu'wisc, indeed, the Shastreo was a man of substance. Being 
an only son, \<nth no other sharers, at his father’s death, ho had iij- 
licntcd a considerable property. He had liimHclf earned, by his 
soludurly abilities, a small estate in a neighbouring province, 
tbe rent of wliicli was puiiilnally paid, and was imjiroving,' for 
he was a good landlord. Ho derived a liandHomo iru*onio from 
the tem]ilo service, and from the oflcrings inudo to liini as head 
of the e.^tablisliiiK'nt. Ho farmed some land, too, near iho town, 
on tlio bank of the small ri\er Boree, and had an cxe-eltent garden 
near the village of Siiidphul, in the plain bi'low tlio bills, tlio daily 
supply of veg(‘tal)les froni'whii'h was very prolitalile from the largo 
and constant eonsuniption in tlio town. Finally, as one of the most’ 
learned Sanscrit seliolars of the I4^»khan, Jiis instrucuon was held 
in dc'served repute, and his classes' were attended by 3 oui)g Brah- 
muns fiiom all ])arts of the country, from whom he roueived feoar 
according to thoir moans. 


CHAPTER IL 

I 

In many ivspeets Vyas Shastroo was a remarkable man, and, very 
deservedly, ho was held in great respect throughout the country. 
No one could look on him without being conscious of lu.s extreme 
good breeding an/i intellectuality. Well made, there was no ap- 
pearance of gi'eat strength, though in the town gy inuasium, as a 
youth,, he had held his own among the wrestlers, and had even 
been ifamoos aa a aword-player* Those wore troubled times, 
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when.&'kiiowlod^o of weapons was needed by all men, and even 
peaceful merchants and priests did not neglect the use of them; 
but, as ho grew older, the Shastree had laid aside these cxerdsoa, 
and spare, strong, muscular arms were perhaps the only evidence 
of tlioin that remained. Certainly the head and face were fine. 
The forehead was high and broad, slightly wrinkled now, and 
farrowed by })arallcl lines. The head was shaved, except the lock 
behind, and its intelle(^tual organs were prominent. The eye- 
brows, strongly marked, bat not bushy, projected 1 ol lly over 
expressive eyes of .a deep steel grey, which were very hr.ght and 
clear, and a proiuinont nose of Ronmn charaetor, wliich corre- 
sponded with a well-shaped month and chin. Certainly it wjis 
a handsome face — ^jmle, sallow perhaps in colour, yt‘t healthy, and 
which occasionally assumed a noble and even haughty expression , 

. b^it, ordinarily, it was good-humoured : and evidently elevated and 
purified in character by intelloetnal pursuitvS. 

The Shnstree was a man of note, as wv have snid, as to learning 
wnd accomplishments. Ho was a profound Sanscrit ‘sf'holnr ; and 
in la.w, grammar, and logic, with the dee]> iueta]ih'Ri s of the 
Vedas, and their cornrrK'iitaWs, ho liad few supiTiois With 
mathomatios and astronomy to caleulato oelijises and jioMtions ol 
plahets, lie bad sutlieient aequaintanco to assist an old Iriend, who 
was intirm, in the arrangement,, of the “Tonljaiioor Alnmnao,” a 
task by no means (a^y, as it included oalcnlation of the eclipses of 
the year, and astrological t-ahlos. Of the popular Poorans he had 
less knowhalgo, or perhaps did not believe them ; and, as many do 
now in these later days, held<.Tnoro to the ancient Vedantic theism 
“than to the* ifiodeni idolatry of tlie Pooninie Avorslup. The 
SliHstrot', ns a devout Jliiihmun, had made pilgrimages, b(‘ing 
accompanied by his wife; and ili disputations at Benar<‘s, N^uddea 
in ^longal, and Gya — as well as at Madum and Conjeveram, in 
the south of India — Imd gained credit, if not renown. 

In lighter aeeomplishments, ti*o, such as music, he had a fair 
amount of knowledge, and sang sweetly the various TMgs, Droopuds, 
and other inensuvea of the classic styles. He conshlerod, perhaps, 
ordinary songs below iiotiee ; yet wben bo relaxed, and was prevailed 
upon to sing some of the plaintive ballads of hia own Mahiatta 
cinnitry, to hia own Vina accompaniment, or any of his own 
compositions, the effect w'as very charming. Tara had been carc- 
fnll V taught by him, and the ncighb<7urs often listened to her sweet 
voice in the morning and eveniivg hymns, and chanis of the service, 
in the little temple of the house. Yet with all this wealth, 
which he shared liberally with the poor — all this worldly good and 
honour — ^Vyaa Shastree had two greaU.care8 which pressed upjsn him 
heavily, and were shared by his wife. The fiut was that he had no 
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son; tlie BGcond, tliat Lis beaiitiful daugLioV was already a * virgin 
wido\ij-. And those were heavy griefs. 

Aunnda Bye had borne him two sons and a daughter, of wliieh 
Tara was the fiiijt-bom. The others had foilowetl, and had dio<l 
successively when giving promise of healthy childhood. In^ vain 
had the [larents made pilgrimages to the shrines in the Dcjkhan after 
the <leatli of the last son, and to Benares also, to yiropitiato Siva, in 
'his holiest of temples, and had from time to time remitted propitiatory 
gifts to his shrine — no farther offspring followed. An heir was 
not only desirable for the property, which, in default of one, imist 
devolve upon a very distant relative — but, in a liigher degree, for 
tlie pcrformaTieo of those ceri*mouios for hinivSclf and his family 
after death, which could only be effectual from a son, real or 
ad(ilf)ted. 

Otton had Annnda urged him to marry again, and assured him « 
of her love and protoetion to a young wife, as a mother or older 
si«t<‘r; and she had oven named several parties of good family who 
would have wtihiderod au alhanee with the Shastroe a positi^'ft 
honour, ^^^ly should ho not maiTy ? lie was yet comparatively 
young: men older than liimscdf had married twice, nay thrice, or 
till the object of their desire was aci'omjilished. Why should he 
not do the same ? W'as ho too old at forty, nay, even less ? "So 
ui'ged his wife and his best friends.^ 

Yc't the Shastree liad not consented. The fact was, ho loved 
Aniiuda very dear!y;^8lio had been a good and true wffe to* him. 
lie leared, too, a ccrtaiii imiierious tone of ti'Tuper which he could 
e^julrol, but which, in coittact with ^ second aT!\d younger w'lfp, 
Tiiight eliango to jealousy, and become, to say flio least, incon- 
venuint. Or, it lie made new coniieetions, there ■w<»nld be the 
usual trilie of new relations to pro\hde for, or to trouble him with 
iiuportuT\jite demands. On tlie wdiole, it might Ix) better to adopt 
a son of that distant cousin who lived at Nassuk, and bring him 
up as his own. In any form, his necessity was urgent., nnd 
Aniiiida grew more and more earnest about tJip matter, and laid 
even mdueed Tara to join in it, 

“ If you had a son,” she would say to hfw husband, “he would 
be a young man before you were old. Even if you died, the 
pDperty w'ould descend to him, and the cercmonica w'ould be j)ro]»erly 
performed. If you grew old, and I were with* you, he would take 
care of us and of Tara. Who will do this now 

Yes, the echo in liis heart was saikenough. Who would do bo ? 
There might be two widows, perhaps, mother and daughter, l)oth 
left to the mercies of distant relatives who had no personal know- 
ledge (jC them, and to whom^they would bo as ordinary widows 
oxdfp ;i}|p matter what amount of property they had brought with 
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tbemr^lifivon, dressed* in tlio coarsest and scantiest raimont, and 
used for menial ofii/ies — perhaps worse. Yes ! the echo— “ who 
would do'W^P ” — often as the words were said, fell heavily on the 
Shaslroe's hi iirt ; and r(3cently he had told his wife, that — “ he would 
think about .it if his life were spared for another year ; until after the 
next uiifavourahle conjunction of planets “ he wguld think about 
if;” and so Anunda, without msikini^ any formal propositions, was 
yet collecting iiiforniatjon as to the a])peuraiic*e, character, property, 
and atjcompiishmcnts of many girls in the neiglihoui'hood, and, in 
short, wdK‘rev(T she had any aecpiaintaiice. 

JMost hf-avily, however, of all domestic cares did the situation of 
his daiiglitcT oppress the SJiastreo. She was growing very heaiitifiil ; 
in his eyes supremely so. So kind, too, so loving, so tlioughtfuJ, so 
imseJfiHh, so clever a scholar 1 She might have been a happy wife 
■^cre this, perhaps, a happy mother — yet at si\t(‘(‘n she was a widow, 
with a gloomy future : not felt as yet ; for the girl had grown up 
with him, had sliavcd inhisstudieH, and had mall ri‘S[)ectsso entirely 
■ftnjoyed her young and peaceful life, that any tlioiight'of change had 
never occurred to her. 

She had bc‘eri married at an early age, accord mg to the custom of 
hcT^ sect -wh(5n, indeed, sho was little more than six years old — to 
a youth, the son of a friend, who w’as one of the eliief priests of the 
temple of rundori>oor, a lucrative office, and one which wmld de- 
volve ujtoii liis son by hereditary right. The family was opulent, 
and the ydung man gave promise* of learniug^aiid of idiaracter. No 
mati(T now; ho wins dead. '^J'hree yi'ars after the mamage ho had 
hOen cut off siuhhmly by a ^'ver, to tin? grief of his family and to 
the extmet-itm of tlio Shastree’s hopes for las daughter, l^inco then, 
with no further w'orldly ho})Q. before her, Tara had lietaken herself 
to tlie study of the lioly books 'in which her father deliglited; and, 
doomed as it were to a life of ecdibacy, had vowed it to the perfor- 
innncc of religious exercises after the manner of her faith. 

It w-^as unusual then, that itruhmun girls %vcre taught to read 
or write — raoro so than it is now ; and in accordance with the rules 
of the sect and the customs of the country, Tara, had her husband 
lived, would ere now have joined him, and bt'como mistress of his 
household — a sufficient distinction for a Bmhmun girl; but before 
that ©vent, the application of the child to such nidiriicnhil teaching 
as her father had given her was so remarkable, that in process of 
yc^rs the conventional rules of the caste had been set aside, and it 
was a loving and grateful task to the father to lead his widowed 
daughter thrtiugh the difficult inazps of Sanscrit lore, and find in 
hera tin iutellect and comprehension little short of his own* 

^tany of his friends shrugged their shoulders at tliis strange innovar* 
tion of "ordinaiy custom, and argued astutely, that it was a dafigerous 
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thing to fill a girl’s mind with learning. Others, his eTiemu\s, wore 
loud in their condemnation of the precedent it would afford to many, 
and the bad uses it could be put to ; and in disputes upon the subject, 
texts wero hurled jit the Sliastroe by angry parties, to bo answered, 
however, by aj) peals to ancient times, us illustrated in holy bo(jka, 
when women w^ro deep schohirs and emulated the mtsn ; and so 
Tara’s di^sftltory education went on. “After all, w^hat does it matter?'’ 
said her fatlior very frequently, if hard pressed by easto cbimonr; 
“she does not belong to the world now : God lias seen it good to cut 
off her hopes : .slio lias devoted hei’scdf to a religions life, and I am 
teaching her and j>re))aTi ng her for it.” 

But this did not satisfy the adverse Pandits, still less the fact that 
Tara as y(*t wore ordinary clothes, and lu^r head as yet had not lieen 
shaved. The degradation of Bralimun widowhood had not been 
put on her ; and she was loo beautiful to oscjijjo iiotujo, or the envious* 
comments of otlu‘rs, boili male and female. 'I'lie rites of wichiwhdod 
must be performed some time or other. Ifer father and mother both 
knew that; they would have to take tier to Piindorpoor, or to 
BeiuircvS, or to Nassuk, or otlier lioly city, and after ceremonials of 
punficalion, all that hoaulifnl hair must bo cut off and burned, the 
pretty chaste bodujc discarded, and sho must bo wrapped, over afi'.(!r, 
in a coarse white cotton — or silk — or wotillen — shi'et, and all other 
dresst's of every kind or colour lie upkiiown to lier. 

Ah ! it seemed cruel to disligiirc that sweet face which tliey had 
looki*d upon since she \vas a child, and had watched in nil its growing 
heautyl Any other less jiuro, less powerful parents, would long ago 
have been ol)lig(*d to comply with th^'se cruel customs; and were 
they not porl’ormed every day at the tom]de itself? “Why flhoiilil 
the rito bo delaycil?” said many; “the girl Ls too haiuisomo; she 
will be a scandal to the caste. The (Excuses of going to ih mres, or 
to Nassiiik, are mere devices to gain time, and sinfal.” “The 
.matter must bo noticed to the Sliastreo himself, and lie must be 
publicly urged and warned to remove the scandal from his house 
and from the sect, which had boon growing wor£|p day by day for 
the lust three years.” 

Yes, it was true — quite true, Tara herself know it to be true, and 
often urged it. What liad she before her but a dn‘aTy widowhood? 
Why should she yet be as one who ostensibly lived in the world, and 
yet did not belong to it For whom was she .to dross herself 
and to braid her hair every day ? For whom deck herself in jewels ? 
She did not remember her husband so as to regi*et his memory. She 
had had no love for him. Married as a child, she had seen him but 
a few times afterwards, when ho came to perform noedfnl annual 
ceremonies in the house, and,#he had" then looked up to him with 
awa» had rarely spoken to her, for she was still a child when 
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ho died. Once she reVnembored, when he was on a visit, her, father 
had Iriado her recite •Sanscrit verses to him, and read and expound 
portions of the 3Uiu<irwat Ge(‘tji, and had said in joke that she would 
bo a better Pundit than he was. 

She remombered this incident bettor than any other, and soon 
after its occurrence ho liad died. Now she felt that, had lie lived, 
die inii'lit have loved him, and the reproach of widowhood would 
not have belfuipjcd to her. These thouj^hts welled up ofU'U from 
her heart with and yearning only known to herself, and as 

yet qnJy half admitted • yet which increased sensibly with time, and 
recurred, too, more fretpiently and painfully, as girls of her own 
age*, honoured wives and happy mothers — girls who had already taken 
their places in life — mot her at the temple with laughing crowing 
children on their hips, pnmd of their young maternity : or came to 
•visit her, and spoke of donuistic matters commonly — iril.eroats vvliich 
aht) could never create or enjoy, and }ft for which the natural 
yearning was over pmseiit. 

i’ “ Why did ho go from me? ” slie would cry .to hei^elf, often with 
low rnoariiiig ; ** why Ic'avo mo alone ? Why did they not make mo 
Sutc'owitli him (kudd 1 not evi'U now be huriKul, and go ti'liim ?** 
Atid if these ihougbts ehangiHl, it was to the idea of a new wife for 
her futh(‘r, who, pi’rhaps, would be as a sish'r. If a brotlier were 
born, w’Jiat a new source of jilea.sant care and oecupatiori ! Yet thiM 
had its dark side also. “ Would she bo friendly to her and her 
inoiher? itiid if not 

Her father and mother oliserved wlieii gloomy thoughts beset her, 
and when she became eT('itjd>le and nervous in her manner, and tlu'v 
did their be.st to cheer them away. “She might yet bo hafipy in 
doing charitable acts,” they si^id, “in reading holy books, in medi- 
tation, in pilgrimages; and they would go w^ith her to Henar<*s and 
live there ” “Why not,” the Slia.^^lreo %vould say; “why ird, daugh- 
ter ? W e have but thee, and thou hast only us ; it will bo good to 
live and die iu the holy city.” 

Well, it sullicod for the time, and there were intervals when 
people’s tongues were quiet, and tl;ose were happy da\s because 
so irampnK and Tara had given herself and her destiny into her 
father’s hands. 

“Go with mo as thtni wilt, 0 father,” she said; “what is good 
to thco is lw‘at for me; but do not risk anything of thy honoured 
name for one so hop(*l('ss os I nm. Why should I bo a mockery 
to myai'lf? It may cost mo a pang to part with all these;” and 
she would pass her hand through those long, glossy, curling 
tre.ssos; “and ye too wdll grieve to see them gone, and your poor 
Tai-a shaved and degi*ado(f; but t^icre is no help for i^.and the 
JlM^nonr of your hoaso is more to jour daughter than these 
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ornaments. Without them I should bo a comfort to ye, and at 
p^e with the world and with myself ; with them, only a source 
01 disgrace and calumny, and I wero better dead. Yes, let u» go 
to fienaroa, to Nnssuk — anywhere — so that I leave my 6hamo bo- 
hind me.” 

If that poor struggling honrt were laid open, was there nothing in 
its depths which, Vs she spoke it, combated this r('S<^lvo fiercely and 
unremittingly ‘r* If it had not been so, sho would have been more 
than human. There was the natural repugnant dread of this dis- 
figurement and disgraeo. Worse, far worse, the endnmiice of the 
after-life — ihe life ot childlesN barren widowhood of whieh sho knew 
and saw daily s-id examples. She knew of the hitter experience of 
siieh widows, ^Nhen all modest retirement, resp(‘ct, and hjiiour of 
virgin or married life was discarded with the cereTnonial rites, and 
men’s insult and womeii’a contempt took their place; and that from^ 
this there was no rcinge till diiath. 

When sho shuddered at these truths — they were no delusions, and 
her soul rcbellod against them — some ideal being, mingling his life 
wuth lier.s, caressing ilio beauty sho was conscious of ]>ossessmg,* 
would present liims(*Jf in dreamy visions, waking arHl(‘eping, and he.set 
her in tc3rnl)ly sednetivo contrasts. The very books she r(‘ad offered 
Bucli to her imagination. There were no demigods now, no heroes 
fighting for the gl<»ry of TTinduism, us related in the ilanuiyun ; but 
tiiej*e were ideal cxi»ixi])lcs of nobility- — of brav(‘ry — of beauty, which 
enthralled licr faiujy, and Jed it to pixrtray to her realities. ^ ifet thoro 
was no reality, and cjdHiM be none. She had not B(»en any oiio to 
love, and ni'vcr could see c^ny uno. Who wonUl ('arc for her — a 
widow — wlio could love a \\'idt)W ? Amt yet the dreams come never- 
theless, and her jxjor licart siillertHl ternbly in tJieso odntcats with 
its necessity. Alter .all, it wins monj the calinm‘ss of -^puir than 
conviction of higher motive whic-h brod^ht to her lips words such 
as wo have recorded . — “ slie would leave her shame liehimi licr.” 

But her parents did not go, and the rites wore dofen’cd indefinitely. 
Last year tlioy were to have gone to Nassuk for the pur|>oso to tlujir 
relatives ; but tlie planets were not propitious, or the business of the 
iemyde and its ceremonies int(‘rfeml. This year, wdwjii the cold 
season w'as nearly over, in the spring, at the Ihis-sunt festival, if the 
conjunctions were favourable, “ they would sec about it.” Tlicy did 
not get over the — “ if.” • 

So here were the two groat care# of the housebnld. Which was 
the heaviest? To the Shastree, certainly, Tara’s ccrcm^iny of widow- 
hood. His own marriage was a thing which concerned himself only, 
and, at the w'orst, he could ado jit an heir ; but that Tara Should be 
a reproach to him, the revered Shastree and priest, and remain a 
reproaeV among women — ^it coftld not 1^. The caste wore becoming 
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tir^ent, and the Gooiroo, or spiritual prince, the “ Shunkar Bhartee 
Swarrfi,” whose aj^ents travelled about enforcing discipline and re- 
portSng moral and "C’eremoTiial transgressions, sent him word, pri- 
vaidy and kindly, tliafc the matter should not be dclay(?d. He 
quite a]iprovc(l of the ceremony being pci'formed at lleiiaros or nt 
Nassuk, out of sight, for the old man knew Tam — knew her sad 
history, and admired her learning and yierseveraifco in study. At 
his last visit, two years before, he bad put nyi in the vShastree’s 
house, and had treated the girl as his daughter; but tlie require- 
ments of the caste were absolute, and were she his own daugliter 
he dared not to have hesitated. 

But we have made a long digression. 

Come, daught(T,” said Anunda, ‘‘ cast that sheet ahoiit thy head. 
It Htrik(!s me tliat men look at tlu'o too earnestly now ns we jiass the 
Imzjvir, and the morning air is chill from th(‘ night rain.” 

“Nay, dear mother, not. so. Am I a ^J'oorki woman to veil my 
face?” said Tara, quickly. “Am I a^^hamod of it? Art thou, 
mother ? ” 

^ “If thou wort not so beantifnl, Tara. T dread men's evil eyes on 
thee, my child, and T di*(‘;i(l imuda tongues more.” 

“Ah, mother! I dread neither,” replied the girl. “They have 
doho me no liarm as yet, and if my heart is pure and ‘sntee ’ before 
God and the Holy MotluT, she will pmteet me. She has told me 
so often, and I believe it. Come — I think — I think,” slie added, 
witli an excited manner, as ,slie clasped her lioiivy gold zone about 
her waist, Tier bosom beavitig rapidly beneath the silken folds over 
it, and her eyes glowing stiangi-ly, “1 tliink, mother, she came to 
ipe la.st night in, my dream. She was very beautiful, 0, very beau- 
tiful! She ttnik hohl (jf my hair, and said, ‘Serve me, Tam, 1 will 
keep it for thee.’ ” 

“Tara* art tliou dreaming still?” exclaimed Anunda. “Holy 
Mother! wliat light is in tliinc eyes? Put the thought ‘far from 
tbeo, 0 d(*arest; it is but the echo of wliat thy father said List night 
when he ecmifortcd us both — it w'lll pass away.” 

“ Perhaps so, mother,” an-sw ered the girl, abstmetcdly. “ Yet it 
seemed so real, I think I feel the touch on my hair still. T looked at 
it when I n^sc, and combed it ont, but I saw nothing. Yes, it will 
pass away — everything passes away.” 

“ And what w^as ^^ho like, Tara ? ” asked her mother, nnablo to 
represfl her curioKity. * 

“ 0 mother, I was almost too dazzled to sec. I am even now 
daz/h’d, and if I shut my eyes the vision is tliere. There !*’ cried 
the girl, dlbsing her eyes and pointiifg forward, “ there, as I saw it! 
Tlio features are the same ; s^e is small, shining like silver, and her 
eyes glowing, but not wii^ rod fire those in the temfde. O 
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mother, she is gone!” she continued, after a pause, “she is 'gone, 
and I cannot describe her.” 

“ Didst thou tell this to him — to thy father, Tara ? ” ‘asked her 
mother, much excite^. 

“Yes, mother. I awoke before him and could not slce^p agaiiu I 
got up and drew water for him to bathe. I tended the fire, and sat 
down to rend. Tlien he went and bathed ; and when ho hnd come 
out of the temple* and put on dry clothes, I read part of the 
‘ Goeta ’ to him, but I M'as trembling, and he thought 1 was cold. 
Gradually I told him ” 

“And what said he, daughter?” asked her mother, intorrup,tiiig 
her. 

“ He seomi'd troubled, mother, and vet glad, T could not sny wliioh. 
Ife said ho would ask * the JMoilier * after the moriihig hymn was 
ended.” 

“ Come then, Tnra, wo will go to him at once. Nay, girl, as thou 
art, thy words liave given mo strength, my pearl ; come.” 


C't’TAPTER iti. 

• 

Tjtk Poorans relate that the goddess Doorga, Kniee, or Klmwnni, 
the wife of Siva, once sMw a frightful giant named Muhesha, having 
the liend of a wild buflalo, to ^ho great relief of the people who suf-* 
fen d from its existnec ; and Hindus generally boltevo .that this 
event took place at Totdjapoor in the Dckhan. Toolja is anotlier 
name for llliowani or Kalee, and henec Tooljapoor — tlic city of 
Toolja. Aft('r the monster was slain, and the presence of the god- 
dess was 110 longer reipiirod on earth, she left the form she had 
appeared in as witness of what had been done, elumged it to stfuie, 
and it was in after ye.ars discovered m the ravine where the monster 
had been slain. , 

Tlie image .still remains where it is alleged to have been first 
found, ,and where certain miiuculous indications of its iire.seneo 
wTre made. A temple was built over it, a«id a town gradually 
gath<a*ed round tlio temple, which becamb famou.s thrpiigliout India, 
and is faequented by pilgrims from all quarters. It is now the idol 
worshipped there, and is a figure oC black marble, or perbap.s 
^basalt, highly polished, small, but of elegant proportions, wdli fea- 
^ hires of the pure Hindu type. The eyes are coinpo.sed of largo 

* Most Bi^phmuns perform their early morning worship after bathing in cold 
water, and with their garments still wet. 
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ancuif rubies ; and, .as the image stands upon its altar, clothed 
in a* woman’s garment, in the small dark sanctum of the temple, 
they haro 'always a strange, weird, and, to the worshippers, a fasci 
nating appearance, glittrsnng through the gloom, and smoko of lampi 
andincenso always burning. 

The tomfilo is a very picturesque object, from its situation in a 
deep glen, the bottom of which is nearly tilled by it. I^ious worship- 
pers, and votaries from time to time, have eiirichod it by buildings 
and eourtfl Hurroiiiidcd by cloisters, ascending one above the other, 
cjoniiecfred by flights of steps: and in those courts are several cis- 
temp, filleil from springs in the sides of the hill. One of them, 
peculiarly sacred, as believed to come from the Ganges, gushes from 
a cow’s mouth carved in tlie rock, and enters a largo basin and 
reservoir: and in all thesij cisterns pilgrims to the shrine, both male 
ami female, must bathe before they can svorship the image. Crowded 
by these ]»ilgrima from all ])arts of Imlia, of various colours 
jihysiognomies, languages and costumes, men and women,— liathing, 
ascending or descending the broad flights of stejia, pouring into the 
lower courts in (h'lise throngs, chanting mystic ad omt ions, and sing- 
ing hymns in (lifferont languages and acec^nts; it is impossible to 
(;oTieeive a more ])ietnresqiie or OACiting scene than they presimt on 
oecHsions of particular festivals, or, in general, on the day of tlie full 
moon of every montli. • 

The town of Tooljapoor adjoins the temple walls on three sides, 
ami* ascends from them — the terraced liouse^ clinging, as it weiv, to 
liMlges of the rugged glmi — on tlie north and south’ On the east, 
.llie ascent is rgore regular^ and the principal street slop(‘s from the 
cTestof thb table-land down to the first fliglit of steps leading to the 
first court, and them'e down successive tlights of steps, through otlic^ 
courts, to the lowest, whi<;h is the largest, and in wliich stands the 
primnpal shrine, surrounded by cloisters and other buildings. Large 
tamarind, pcepiil, ami other trees, have grown accidentally among 
the clitTs aroimi^ or have boon planted in the courts, and have 
flourished kindly, affording grateful shade ; so the result, in the 
luingling of foliage and buildings of many styles in the temple — 
surrounded by the rugged sides of the ravine, occasionally precipi- 
tous : — and the terniced houses, temples, and other buildings of the 
town above thoni-T-is remarkably picturesque, and even beautiful. 

The temple ravine opens into anotljwr of large dimensions, which, 
in the form of an irregular semicircle, is perhaps a mile long by nearly 
half of a mile at the broadest part of the diameter, narrowing to its 
month. It is called the Kam Duira, and opens gradutlly beyond the 
hills, unon one of the great undulating plains of the Dekhan. To 
the no Ah, the large ravine presents Che appearance of an amphitheatre 
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with precipitous sides, from which, in rainy weather, a nmnln'r of 
small but lofty cascades descend from tlie tablelatid a])ovo, and form 
'he head of a small river which eventually falls into the Blineina, 

" The hills which l)©und the ravim‘ are about four hiindriHl feet hijjrh, 
and arc, in fact, the cd^e of a very extensive jilatonu calhnl tlio Ihilii 
Ghaut, wliich cxkinds nearly a hundred iinles, wiUi only a slit^lifc 
ieacent, towards the east ; ami, after ascending to tli(‘ town of Toolja- 
poor from the rapine, a flat plain is reai'lnnl, on which the f^rcater 
portion of the town stands. One proTiiontoiy of the entrance of tlie 
^eat ravine juts out past and bounds the temple on the left or syiitli 
side, and aloii^ its face is tlie road by whieji the ascent is made from 
tlie plain below. Thi' bill tlieii turns round sliarp to the east, with 
precipitous sides, h‘avm^ a levid ])lain of a few hundred yards in 
width between Hho town and the declivity". . ^ 

On the edfje tins preci})itons side, to the south, are two other ’ 
temples, also hol 3 ^ One, a tall oetat^on bmldinu^, now eoviTs the 
rock on whicli tlio goddess is stated h) have ali^»hl(‘d from heaven 
when she came to einrn^m the monstiT who lived in ihi^ ad|()iiiiii<^ * 
ravine; and the other, a little further on, and nuieh mure* aneient, is 
situateil at, and enelos(‘s the h(‘a(l of a spnnrr whieli lillsa (‘isterii, as 
it trickles down the ])ro(*ijjico at all Hoasons of tlu! year. 1’his is alJ^o 
a sacred place, and is called “Paji-nas,’’ or “the sin (h'siroyer; *’ and 
iho Icpeiid says that th(‘ go(hl(*.ss bathed in tins sjiring, and naslied 
the monster’s blood from her hauils, after she' had slam him ; so it is 
held sacred. • 

Truly tho whole corner of the plateau is very licantiful. The 
quaint old toAvn lianoiiig literally on tli<) mountain edge: tho deep, 
gloomy ravine of the temple ojienmg out to tho Inrgcf one : tlie 
precipices and rugged lulls to tlic wi'st and mirth, and tho beautiful 
undulating plain to the south, over which th(‘ eye wandei as over 
a map for* fifty miles or more, clnvkered witli thriving villages ami 
their rich ilelds and gardens, — form o. striking asseiidilago of objeets 
But the interest centres in the teniyde itself, with it^s gilded spines 
and picturesque groups of buddings, as w’cll as its strange elTeet in 
the po-sitiori in which it has been phna-d, attestnig, fto doubt, in the 
opuinm of flic people — if there were any question on the suhp’ct, 
the truth o: the legend. 

It will be und<:r.stood from the foregoing, that tjie town is situated 
eonsniei-ably above tho temple, and part of it on the li’vel ground 
of tho plateau or plain. Tin* Sliastreo’s house was on tlai edge of 
Ihe crest of the ground, looking to tlio south over tfie lavino of 
the temple, the cliffs,* and aporlibn of the town luyoncl, aiTosR the 
small plain which lay between the edge o/ the tcmiiJc ravine and the 
precipitous side of the mnniiteifl, and thence over tlie plain which, 
m the far distance, mingled with ihe sky. * To the south-oa«t the line 
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of hills was and broken, descending by steep spurs into the 

lower plain ; but from its edge, all round to the north, the eye followed 
a fair, rich country, sloping eastwards, covered with grain-fields, 
throngli which the small river Boree, here only* a brook, pursued a 
quiCb course among the town gardens. Again, to the north and west, 
looking into and across the largo wild ravine, were the precipices of 
the llam Durra, and the nigged basalt hills beyond them. So, 
wherever you turned, it was a fair or wild scene alternately ; and 
standing upon the terrace of the Sliastrcc’s house, or sitting in a small 
chamber which liad been built over one of the comer rooms, you 
could see all that has been told ; and very beautiful it was. 

The Shastreo had travelled in his pilgrimages all over India. He 
had seen wilder and grander scenes perhaps, but none pleasanter to 
flivd in, than this cool, breezy, healthful mountain ^wn, enhanced 
by the presence of one of the holiest shrines in tho country. Hero 
he must bear his mi.sfortune calmly; and though his necessity urged 
< tho change wo have alluded to, he never issued from his door and 
looked over tho fair prospect about linn, or performed the sacrifidal 
coreraonios at tho temple, without being strengthened in liis desire t(j 
lire and die here ; and therefore the struggle in regard to his dauglitcT 
was tho more hittor. 

Tliat morning he had risen unrefreshod — his sleep had been restless. 
Some tiling in one of tho boolfs ho had been explaining to Tani in 
tho evening had brought up tho subject of widowhood and its con- 
sequences and obligations, and tbc message (ff his spiritual prince had 
boon cliscuHScd with much ffrief and misery to all. There seemed to 
'he no evasion of them possible — the rites must bo fulfilled; and bo 
had again mjoken of Benares, and Tara liad simply and meekly 
given herself into his hands, and prostrated herself bofore him and 
her mother in submission. She was no doubt excited; and her fix’st 
communication in the morning startled him exceedingly. 

You, 0 Christian reader 1 must not try bis feeling.s by your own 
standard. You live under a holier and simpler faith. If in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and its joys and sorrows, there is little 
difference between you, it is very different in regard to faith. You 
have but one object of calm, loving, trustful, humble adoration. He, 
as all educated Hindus, believed in the same one God, but it was 
overlaid by a gorgeous and picturesque mythology, and two dis- 
tinctions of — as ho believed them to he — ^heavenly beings, to whom 
separately and collectively worship was due, and yet whose interests 
and designs were so different and apparently irreconcilable. 

His household faith was for tho most part a pure theism; but 
circumstances arising out of hercNiitary rights had placed him at the 
head of the local worship of the dread goddess, whom, either lovingly 
or lA deprecation of her j^ssible wrath, he worshipped daily. Bat 
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the worsliip of Doorga or Bhowani, as the wife of the creating and 
preserving power in her beneficence, and of the same power* i;i her 
destroying aspect — in her wrath terrible and unrelenting — is pcfrhaps 
more fascinating to women than to men ; and, alternating' with both 
aspects, a woman,"' in all moods and in all necessities, may most 
naturally perhaps apply to another woman, in whose' power she 
bcliovos, for syrftpathy and assistance^ Has it not ever been so ? 
Grec'k, Roman, Egyptian, Indian — ^nay, even Christian? 

Nevertheless the Shastreo believed, not lovingly perhaps, bnt in 
deprecation of wrath ; while his wife and daughter, unable to follow 
the mystically subtle mcta])hysical creeds of the Vods and Shnatras, 
saw in their goddess enough to fill their hearts with practical . faith 
in, and reliance upon, her power over their destinies. To her, both 
had addressed their vows and dfiily supplications, very simply and 
onrnestly, for this devotion of their lives to her was all they oouldL 
give, if their prayers vroro granted. 

Wlifvt wonder, then, that Tara’s vision agitated him ? The Shas- 
troe knew of many women on whom tlie spirit of the goddess in 
divine alllatus had descended. They were possessed by her : they 
spoke and prophesi(id when they were fall of her presence : and he 
dreaded them while ho worshipped the power displayed. As Tara 
told him her dream, and the service the godd(‘SS had asked, eoiihl, it 
be real ? Could his daughter, as an inspired priestess, ever speak 
before the image ? Tliat, liowevoir, must be tried without delajjr, 
and he liastened more rapidly than usual to the temple, having bid 
her follow when her mother was roiwly. 

lie arrived as the ceremonies of bathing and dressing the image 
were being performed by tlie inferior prixjsthood, and,, these concluded, 
the morning service begjin. We need not detail it — thd decking of 
the altar with flowers, the marking the forehead of the imago with 
the sacred colours, the offiTings of daily food and saoru l elements 
with floi^lpra, and the singing of mystic hymns. Vyas Shastree was 
speedily joined by other Brahmuns and priests, and bare-headed, 
naked to the waist, carrying the sacred fire and sacrificial offerings, 
and chanting hymns with the accompaniment of clashing cymbals and 
lutes. Thus the procession was passing round and round the temple, 
and the simple but strange melody rising and falling amidst the build- 
ings, trees, and cliffs, and filling the ravine with sound, as Tara and 
her mother gained the outer gate, and began fo descend the steps 
which led to the lower court. 

Ordinarily they did not liatho in the sacred cistern where, from 
the carved stone cow’s mouth, the stream of the holy spring gushed 
sparkling into the basin; but Tara paused as they passed it. She 
had felt more and more excited as she, neared the temple, and the 
melody of the hymn and the clashing of the cymbals, as they came 
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up together through ,t]ie trees in the still air, had added to the 
effect’ already prodocod in Inir mind by her dream, 

“Mother,” she said, hesitatingly — “mother, ought I not to batho 
here ? Cah I go into the jiri'sence, even with these garrtients on 
me, after what the Holy Motlier said last nighu ? They should be 
wet .and pure.” 

“ It is l-uo cold for thee, my child,” replied Aiinnda. “ Come, 
Tara, come on ; the hymn will be fiiiishcal ere w(‘ can -join-— come.” 

“No, m'»tlicr, 1 am hoi — burning; sometlung urg(‘S me to the 
well, and I cannot resist it. Alother, I must be pure before tho 
shrnje. May I go ? ” 

• “ The spirit o£ the goddess is with her, tre'v,” thought uer mother. 
“Go, Tara, it may refresh thee,” alio said; “ and theie are dry 
clothoa in the temple. Go, be (piick, my (diild ! ” 

, Tho girl descended the steps into tho basin, and, turning to tho 
oast, poured libations from lu'r hands to the four quarters of the 
earth ; then the thri'O libations to the sun, saying a short hymn from 
the Veda. TIumi follow^ed her prayer to tiie goddes^. “Holy 
' Mother, do what thou wilt with nu*; take m(‘, leave me, ( r use im* 
as thou wilt, hut do not east iiio away! Htdiold, I come i ” Then 
she stoppr-d forth from the basin, luu* silk garment clinging to her 
s\veet form, and revealing its jierfeet prrqiortious more than the 
innate modesty of her mind permitted ; hastily, theroforo, she sliook 
ifc free from her limbs, w hile hsT mother wrung tlie w'ator from the 
ends. 

“ 1 am ready now,” she said, simply ; “ ctmic, mother, T will go 
to Ikt j)nre, and sit before her. If she wants Tara she wull speak. 
Como ! ” . * 

Her mother had obs(TV(‘d her glistening eye and gl'-,ving cheek, 
■whieh even the eliill of the water ilid not subdue, n p seeing tho 
expression of Ju'r as she aseended from the basir. ‘Vas changed 
from Us liabitual sadness to one of exeited triumph, 3 iSaught the 
infeetiori herself, and seized Tara by the hand. “ C. she cried, 
“Joy Kaloe,” “Victory to Kal«‘e!” And so they ^ wnded tho 
steps more rapidly, while the music of the hymn an'< the clash of 
tho deep-toned cymbals resounded through the lo' court, and 
seemed to be echoed and repeated in the cliffs and u.*iidiugs above 
and around them. 

The proci'ssion of Rralimnns and priests vras turning the corner 
of the temple as Tara and her niotlier.inefc it in the full swell of the 
music. Usually the girl and her mother fell in behind, reverentially 
and calmly, ami followed it as it passed round. Now, however, the 
Shastroc and' his eomjmnions w’ero uniazed to see Tara separate her- 
self from her mother, and ]jut herself at the head of the party, toss 
her ttiius into tho air, and join iu'tJie hymn they were flinging— 
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* ading thorn on more rapidly than they had moved Iwforo, ' 'riio 
^asireo marked that she had hatlied, and that her wot garments 
dripped as she went along. “She is pure,” he thought; •’“shehiia 
proj>ared herself, ai.d if the goddess will toko her, it is hor will. 
There is something m this that canTint be stayed.” 

The other Brahmuns sto])pcd, still chanting, and looked to Yyns 
Shastreo with wonder for some explanation, winch w^as as quickly 
given. “ The godd(*ss spoke to her last night, and will not be rii- 
pellcd,” ho said. “ Go on, do not stop her ; let her do as she lists.” 

!No one dared stop her, or touch Tara. The height of excitement, 
or, as they thought, inspiration, was in her eye, and that sweet face 
was lifted up w'lili a holy rapture. She seemed to fly rather than to 
walk, so c<miplet('ly had her feelings ean*ied her forward ; and as 
she moved she looked behind to tlioso following, still elianting with ^ 
them, luT arms wavf»d above her head, and besekoning them onwards. ' 
They could not re.si.st the influence. So they passed on, round and 
round the ternjde, still singing. Other morning worshi])pers, at- 
tracted by tlio strange sight, joined them, or stood by wondering ^ 
till the hymn was liriished ''riien Tara, notieing no one, entered 
the jioreh of the tem]>le rjipidly, and advancing alone, knelt down 
bi ^jTo the <lo<ir of the inner shrine in front of the image, and thijy 
watched her silently. 

What did she see to canso that eamost look ? The image was 
familiar to all. The light of the lamps within shone out strongly on 
the kneeling figure, shrouded in its wet clinging drapery, but luirdly 
illuminated the gloomy space in the (hnip on ten* vesiibuh;, around 
which the spectators arranged themselv as reverentially. The ruby, 
eyes of the goddess glitU'red w'ltli a weird brilliance from among 
the cloud of incense biirnirig before her ; and the fragrant smoke, 
issuing from the <loor, wri'aflied itsedf about her form and ascended 
to the roof; and hung about the pillars of the room. 

Those looking on almost expected the imago would move, or speak, 
in greeting or in reprehension of the young votary, and the sih^nca 
was becoming alniost oppre.ssivc when iliegirrs lips moved : “ AlotluT,” 
she cried, in her low musical voice — ** Mother! 0 Holy Mother! 
Tara 13 here before thee. What wouldst thou of her?” And she 
leant forvv'ird, swinging her body to and fro resilessly, and stretch- 
ing forth her hands. “ Mother, take me or loaye Tpo, but do not east 
me away ! ” She could only repeat this simple prayer, for the yearn- 
ing at her heart could find no other words; but her bosom heaved 
as though it would burst the bodice, and her hands and arms, with 
her whole frame, trembled violently. 

“ She is possessed, brother,” said another priest to her father. 
What bath come to her ? When did this happen ? ” 

** Peaoe/’ said the lather, in a hoarse whisper; ” disturb her not; 
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let wMit will happen, even if she die. She is in hands more powerful 
ihanouTS, and we are helpless. O Tara, my child ! my child! ** 

“ Mother, dost thou hoar ? 1 will do thy bidding,” again murmured 
the girl. “ Como, come ! as thou wast in my d^'eam. So come to 
Tar^l Ah, yes, she comes to me 1 Yes, Holy Mother, I am with thee;” 
and, stretching forth her arms, she sank down on hen face, shuddering. 

■ She IS dying ; my cliild! my pearl ! ” cried her mother, frantically, 
who had been witli difficulty restrained and who rushed forward. 
“ Will none of ye help ? ” 

“ Touch her not, Anunda,*’ exclaimed her husband, holding her 
back ; “ this brooks no interference. Let her lie and do as the Mother 
would wish h(‘p; tills will ]>ass away ” So they giithered round Tam 
and w’atclied lier. She was tmnquil now, not shuddering: the fair 
^ round arms were stretched out towards the shrine, and the light 
fell on the rippled glossy hair, which had escaped from the knot 
behind, and hung over her face and neck, shrouding them in its 
heavy waves. 

* Jjet us chant tho hymn to the praise of Doorga,” said tho old 
Pundit who had before spoken ; “ brothem, tins is no ordinary occur- 
rence. Many e.onie and feign Ihc divine afflatus, but there hath been 
nothing BO strange as this in my memory;” and, striking a few 
I’lioi’ds on the viiia ho held in his hand, the hymn — a Btrdngo wild 
cadence — was begun. The soiiivi filled.the vaulted chamber, and was 
taken up by those oiit.sido, who crowded the entrance. Still she 
Tnov^d not, hut lay tranquilly; the full choj*iis of the men’s voices 
and tho clashing of tiie eymlxils were not apparently heeded by h(T. 
As it died awny, there wes a faint ^novement of the arms, and 
gradually #he raised Jiersclf to her knees, tossed back the hair from 
her face and neck, winch fell over her shoulders and hack, and 
\)oked around her wildly for a meunent; then, seeing her mother, 
she leaned towards her as shc» advanced, and, stri'tcliing forth her 
arms and clasping her knees, hid her face in her garment, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

** My ehild, I am hero ; I am with thee,” said Annnda, supporting 
her, and hcraelf sobbing hysterically. “ Speak ! what is it ? What 
hast thou seen ? My daugliter. my sw(»et one, O speak to us 1” 

“ Water, mother, water ! my throat is parched I I cannot speak. 
Is she gono P” 

“Who, Tara?” 

“Tho Holy ^Mother; she was with me — she entered into me. 
O mother, what can I do ? NVliere am I ? ” • 

“ Here is water for thee, Tara ; drink,” 

She tried to do so, but gasped at every attempt; at last she 
wwallowod a little, and was relievedi “ She was not angry,, mother,” 
she said, smiling. “Did. you not hear her speak P What did I 
nuswer?” 
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' “No, my child,” said her father; “thou wert silent, and wo 
ffeaT(*d the goddess had taken thy spirit; but thou livest, and*'we ai*o 
grateful.” 

Tara turned to her father with an imploring look for silence, and 
again, but now cai'mly, prostrated herself before the image, while 
the brilliant ruby eyes seemed, to those who behold them, to glow 
still more brightly through the smoko of (he incense. 

“ Ifoly Motl:fcer of the gods,” she said, in a low voice of prnyi r, 

“ I am thy slave. I fear thee no longer. Blessed Mother, 1 will love 
thee, who art kind to Tara. . . . Here will I live and die with 
thee according to thy word.” Then she arose and continued to him : 

“ Come, father; behold, I am calm now.” 

“ SIio is accepted, brethren,” said the old priest, turning to the 
others ; “ let us do her honour. With no life tor the worlil, let her 
^^"ldow}lood ri'main iu tlui J^lotheris ke(*piiig : shci has cliosoii her, let 
no man gainsay it. Come, daughter, let mo mark thee as she w'oiiltV, 
have it done ; and, entering the shrine, ho took several of the gar- 
laiitls from the neck of the image, and a small vessel containing 
water in which w'cre the leaves of tlio saerid Toolseo ; dipping his 
finger into which, he marked her gently on the foreh(»ad, sprinkling 
some on lier bend, on wliieli lie placed his hands as ho said the 
ineantution wdiich dmioted the presoiiee of the divinity. TherC he 
liiing the garlands about her neck, and the fragmnt ri‘d powder of 
the morning siiCTiti(*o being hamlod b) him, ho drew some gently 
across her forehead and bade her stand up 

“ tJey Toolja ! ” “ Victory to Tool ja! ” wm^j shoutcal by the atten- 

ihint priests and worsliippers “Victory to the Holy Mother!” 

“ Victory to her votary * ” Lot us take her iu pr^)ec*K.sion ! ” “ Lot 
us g4) with luT^ ” cried all around • 

“All, no, friends,” said the girl, rising modestly; “yo sec hut a 
poor helpless child who was in giaef, and whom tho Mother has e(»in- 
fort-ed. djeave me! let rno go ! J would go home. Mother, take 
vay ! Father, do thou come wdth me ! ' 

“ It may not la\ daughter,” said the old jiriest, kindly ; “ we must 
neglect nothing, else it wort; dangerous for thee and for us. Bring 
a palkee,” ho shouted to the atUmdant priests, “and get tlie rnusu; 
ready, and flowers too, and ofTerings lor Iho Pa](^-niis. Yes, brother,” 
he continued to her father, “for once 1 usurp thy olUcc; thou 
kuowest wliat is needed. Come, let us not delay.” 

Tara looked imploringly at her father ; sfie would fain have 
escajied the ymblic procession if she could. She only wanted now to 
get htime uiipereeived, Jind to hide dierself in her (‘haiiiher. What 
had she done to be so honoured^— to bo so noticed ? 

“It must be, my child,” he said; “this cannot be begun and 
abandoned; let not thy heart fuil thee, Iho Holy Mother will bo with 
thee. , Cottle I ” 
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Tara yielded : she bent rovm'ntly before the old priest, and toached 
his fe6l, ih(‘n her futlier’s, and round tlie Bi-ahmuns assembled 

flho did the srvine ; lust of all lier mother s, wlio was sobbing, yet not 
in sorrow; ’ ‘*('omo,” bho said, “1 am ready; do with me sis ye list. 
Ye are iny ciders, and i obey.*' 


CHAPTER IV. 

So they led Tara forth and jdaeed her in the open palanhccn, and, as 
they deeh(*d Ijct with flowers, and strewed garlands over its canopy, 
the tern])le music struck up a joyous marriage measure. T lien, as 
th() bear(‘i-s moved gently forward, her father and mother holding the 
sides of the httiT, tho priests arranged themselves on all sides of it, 
and began another solemn (diant of victriry to the gculdess. 

Hy this time, mwvs of the event had passed on info the town, and 
it was tho hour wdien all the peo]»le wa?ro astir. and w’^omen, 

i^ollocted in groups, Iieurd strange tales rd how the goddi'ss had ap- 
pean'd to Tnni and taken her away to lu^aven ; again, that she had 
<iiiMl before the shrine, and they were bringing away her body. Tlu* 
gcit(*ral conviction was, that she had died, and many women, collected 
in 'knots, w^*re wwping bitterly and beating their breasts. But as 
tlio temple trumpets and conchs.blew a sudden ami quivering blast, 
and the glad mnsiiMvas heard with the chant, now' rising, now falling, 
as the proces.sion slowly asi'cnded the sti*ps, and ti*averst*d the court, — 
and at last,, as it (‘merged from the irati'W’ay and cntei\)d tho broad 
8tl‘e(‘t which led. to tlu* eimtr' of the tow’*!!, — tlie popular enthusiasin 
knew no bounds “ J(‘y Toolja ! ’’ “ Jey Kak'o ! ” “ Borne ! Borne ! ” 
the cries of victory — w'cre iakt'ii up from those who led the proces- 
sion, h'apiug !ind stionting Many i*:in for incense or for gni-lands- 
men ainl women thronged from si reef and all(*y and joined the ]iro- 
cession as it moved nj) ; ot.lu*rs sto<id upon the terraces of tluMr houses 
and w'aved garments or handkerrhicfs, or hung out cloths from the 
balconies and windows. “d(‘y Toolia ! ” »ley Bhow'ani! ” shouted 
all who came. Pilgrims fnmi the Ganges, Sunniasis holding aloft 
ihoir withered arms; (Josaeos w'lth their orange <‘lothes and matted 
locks, strange, W’lld, eiu-ie folk, — issued from arohways w'h(n*e they 
bad slept, or ^Tiults when' they had lodg«*d ; and still tho crowd 
swelled, and the shout iiig, and through all, and over all, the solemn 
chant and the hoarse and siiriU qiiiv^nang notes of tho trumpets. 

P\'w know why tliis was, hn'v the procession advanced out of the 
temple gate, so it bidongcd to it ; and as the girl passed, seated calmly 
now in her litter, flowtTs w'cre ea.st on her, inccnso was burned 
before her, and fragrant powder thiown over her, with blessings. 
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Her old friends, the flower-sellers, emptied their morning ImsiQtits of 
jessamine over her, and touched her feet n'verenlially ; and iho olti 
confuctionei*, who had always kept a sweet morsel for Jus young 
friend, threw showers of comfits iijjoii lier litter, and in las exciti - 
meat generously flung the contents of his baskets among the crowd. 

So they passed on, through the eastern gate, and over the piaiu 
which led to the IVip-ims temple, and the sun was now rising ovei*. 
the distant purple hilJs in gi'cat glory among gorgeous golden clouds 
As the first beams fell upon the ]>roee.>sion, the priests changed their 
hymn to that jn adoption of the Sun, from the Vedas, which we 
adopt from a free translatum • — 

Kiacii in iiinio'^tic blaze, 

Ijo, tho UinvcrHe'H 

Vast ami ivondroua hosi of laya, 
iShincth brightly lu the uky. 

S<'o, ho followeth Die Dawn, 

Unlliant in ilie path abovn, 
a youth by beauty drawn 
SeokH the tnaidon of hm K)Ve. 

“ Hear uh, O ye gods, this day ! 

Hoar ne grfuuouMly, we ]»ray ; 

Aa tlie Sun hia Btato begins, 

Fr(‘o us fiunj all hcmuuB ains. 

Mil 1 a, Viirun, Aditi — 

Hoar, O hear us graoiously ! 

Powt-ra of Oooan, Karili, and Ait, 

Liston, ysion, to our prayor."* , 

• 

And the people still shouted l^he cry of the goddess, or jiilucsd in the 
hymn oi rlio priests, till the sinuil t(‘inplo was reiK'hed. 

'J’lie ciTeinouies there were bnof and simple Tara bathed in th(‘ 
siii-rleaTiniiig basin, but she w'onld not change her w'(!t goi lucnts, still 
resisung lier mother Oiico more were holy it'xts and in^'antations 
psiid over her by all the priests collectively ; and for the last time tliey 
led lu'r round Jiiid round the hi tie shrine and court of the spring, 
chanting a hymn of praise; her father leading, but submitting to the 
old priest wdio has already ticen iiieiitionetl. It Vfis finislK'd, and 
her now life began. The cxcutcment wdiicli liad possessed her and 
earned her on was already passing away, and giving place to a sick 
wtuiriness and irrepressible languor, which not only her face bat her 
limbs expressed. 

“ She AVill need careful tending for a 4oii" time, hrotlier,” said the 
*old priest to her father. “ Give her a cooling drink of t^fdsoe and 

♦ ” SlpecImenB of Old Indian Poetry, translated from the onginal Sanskrit.’* 

, By E. T. U.-Uriffith, A.M. • 
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tamajHintls, swootened with honey ; pat her into dry clothes, and let 
her, rest quietly ; she may not even speak for many days ; for so I 
have known it. Let ns take her home.” 

“ I am thankful to yo all, friends and brethren,” said the Shaatrec, 
much affected. This manifestation hath filled me with many cares, 
for^we were not votaries of the goddess. Noav she hath come into the 
. house, and the service she exacts is rigid, yet we will obey and do 
her will. If ye will dejiart and leave ns, take my lilcssing.” 

“ Nay, say not so,” cried all who w^ere near “ Let ns take her 
home ; and in honour and duty let this rite be finished.” So the pro- 
cession was again formed, and in the same order that it had reached 
the temple, it again returned to the town-gate, and wound through 
the Htreet.s, thronged with curious gazers, to the door of the Shastree’s 
dwf'lling, where the priest and Brahmuris were dismissed with thanks 
an<J those only remained who w'crc specially bidden to do so. 

Tara’s exhaustion had been inereasiuir since the ceremony was con- 
cluded ; and the wot garments about her, winch had not been felt 
while the excitement la.sied, now struck a chill into her which even 
dry clothes, cast over her by her mother, did not remove. *Sho eonld 
not spr3ak, and could hardly move from tht> littm* as it was set down , 
^nd when, supported by her mother and tlio servants, slio reatdiod 
the inner apartment, she sank helplesnly in her mother’s arms. IJut 
she was now in gentle, careful hands, ami at rest ; and tliough she 
did not speak as yet, her grateful looks ere long expressed all the 
eons(uou,sii(\s.s her mother longed to si'o. 

She had ever after only a contused reecdloction of what had oc- 
curred ; and even as tiny came honie tlu’re ivas a vai'ancy in hei 
look which IumI seriously alarmed her parents. Her father could 
reiiKunher many sucli \otaneH, in wdiom tlie light of rt'ason had heen 
utterly quenchcil, and In* trembled for liis daughtiT. We can account 
for tlu^ oecuvrenee by rational causes ; a hmg-eontimied mental ex- 
citciumit and suppressed care brought on by the nature of her own 
belief 111, to her, that goddess of dread power, yet of sympathy wdih 
humuu ri'q uireiiieiits, — and its liystcTieal effect; but to her father, 
and more so to Iut mother, as also to all the pric'st.s of the temple and 
peopli' of the town, it was a manifestation of the divine interest, and 
a claimnig of the girl for her own peculiar servh-e. 

We wdll not follow tlio conference between the Shastrec and his 
friends, wiiieh related to ceremonies to be jierforined and sacrifices 
to bo offered : nothing must be neglected. One of them was tlio 
resident agent of the spiritual princo before alluded to, who had only 
n. f(wv days .before delivered the fnendly warning, now unneeded. 

The Motlicr hath settled this matter herSelf, friends,” he said, 
“ ami no one can resi.st it we w'ill wTito collectively to the ‘ Swami,’ 
and teil him of it ; ho, too, will bo ^ured tliat this diving favour is 
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the result of Vyas Sliastreo*s piety, and his drtughter’s devotiou to 
religious rites ; better this tlmn worldly aliurements aud ties, swcot as 
they are.” 

There was no dissentient voice. Nor in the town, nor among th^ 
caste, could any one impugn the act. It had been involuntary anil 
public. TliousaiK^B had witnessed it, and they bore tevStimbny of *the 
holy fervour which had animated all who accompanied Tara from the 
temple. All seemed to have caught a poi-tion of the divine manifesta 
tion and enthusiasm. 

So every one said that the beautiful daughter of Vyas Shastrec 
had become a Moorlee or priestess of the tomplo, and that the godricss 
herself had called her from her disgi-aee of widowhood to tlio glory 
of her own service. Was not this better tlian worldly ties P Now 
she was free ! 

Did Tara think so ? It was many weeks ere the feverish excitement 
passed away, during which the loving eyes glowed with unnatural 
lustre, and a tierce tire seemed to possess her. It waste lie expected ; 
and blie had skilful and tender attendance. With perfect rest and 
quiet, and simple remedies, it would pass away, they said, and it did 
so gradually, and Tara arose weaker, but calm. ]Jy-aiid-by she would 
he allowed make her saiTiticial ofTerings, but not yet; and till 
Then her beloved boi)k8, the household worship, and occupation, won^ 
enough to occupy her. 

“ Time enough,*^ said the old Pundit, who frequently visited her 
and had become inierested in her, “with a life of service to bti done. 
WJu'ii you are strong you shall come to us, but not till then.” 

Was Tara satisfied ? If ths dread of her sliarno had been removed, 
the void in lier heart Jiad not as yet been filled ; but the new life had' 
to begin, and she would do her best, and so she comforted hcrsiilf. 

Were others satistied ? Yes. As wo have said, most who know her 
envied hei; lot, but some sneered, and already shook their heads. 

One man had looked at tlic distraught girl, as she was placed in 
the litter and covered with garlands, who was satisficMl, yet jjot as tlie 
rest. More beautiful in the unconsciousness of her excitement than 
he had ever seen her before, — far more so, to his sight, than she lind 
ever appeared while ordinarily attending the terajilo worship with 
lier mother, and where he had watched her for months past, ^loro 
Trimmrl liad joined the throng in order to observe her better. 
Being a Brahmun, he had closed up to the edge the litter bare- 
headed and unnoticed, singing the hymns as one of the attendant 
priests, and had thus been able to accojnpany the processnui, gloating 
upon the girl’s loveliness with an unholy desire. As the litter was 
taken up he fell out of the procession, and, watching it depart, sat 
down alone on the edge of the , cliff looking over the plain, and by 
the side of the small streazn which, issuing from the Pap-uis temple* 
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foil ^own tho fat-e of tlio rock in a sheet of foam. A g^irl’s voice 
aroused him from a rcvc.rio ^vliicli we <larc not follow. 

“\So tlio Pundit is not duncinf' Ijfick to the town as he came out, 
before the new Mi lo rice,” she said ironically. ^ 

“ Nor thou other, Guiiga. Dost thou not welcome a now 
priestess , 

“ I inarviil at it/* she continued, with a sneer ; “ thou wast looking 
onongli at her. I dunce before her ? When she dances with ns 
before Iho Molbc^r, llien she will be a true Moorlce — not else. Now' 
I hnt(! her , I sliall always hate her.” 

‘^Ah ! site will ncv(T join y(‘,” he returned; she is of another sort 
than tin* rest of yc : Gunga, thou art jealous of her Ijpauty, girl.” 

‘‘Jlytlie Holy Mother, she shall not remain so, More Triminul 
She -a widow — to think of setting herself above us ! That cat-laeed 
girl * If sho has chosen to serve the Mother she must obey her rules, 
and be one of us. Think vve wdl let her come there unless she 

IS ? ” 

Tho Brahmnn shook his head. “I was thinking about her,’* ho 
said, absently. 

The girl siglu’d. I tlioiight .so,” she replied, and thou wilt love 
n?o no more —no more now l.s it not s<i ? say it, if it is to be so.” 

“ Love thee! ” returned the man, bitterly ^^es, as tiiou eaust be 
loved --by gold. Hark ye, Gunga, make her a.s tlion art; get her 
into r y ]iovvcr, and I will give’ th(‘e a waistlxdt of gold.” 

” heavy as hers ?” ened the girl, e.Yeitedly. 

“Thou shalt weigh the one against the other and thine shalt turn 
the scale — will that eontent thee r” 

“Wilt thou '-shall it Swt'ar on my neek and my feet to ghe 
thus, and I aviU do thy wdl. Yes, to humble her ])rido and her 
father’s — who drove me from the temple one flay, and I have hated 
him eviT since. I shall hate thee too, afterwnnls; yet I will do it,” 
omal th(' girl, e\eiic«lly, ela])ping her hands — “yet I w'lll do it ” 

“1 swear,” said the man, toucliing her neek “ Gome and sit here 
by me.” She did so, but neither .spoke for stmie time. 

“Thou liast a sister, More Pundit, ami she is beautiful. Slie 
ought to have been married ere this A little more time, aud can it 
be done ?” she .said, bn»aking tho silence. 

The Jlnihmuii wmccd. “ She Avaa betrothed once,” he said, “ but 
the man died.” 

“ J^jrhaps sho was married,” continued the girl, with a sneer, “and 
she is as Tank Bye, or worse. , Is it not so ? ” 

“ No ! by the Holy Jilotht'r, no! ” cried the Pundit, sharply, and 
WMtU Hashing eyes. “ Breathe such a thing and I will have thy life. 
Beware what thou aayest, oven to me ! A word more, and I fling 
thee dow n the precipice ! ” 
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“O, I fear not for my life,** said the girl, carelessly, “ the IMotlior 
takes «u*e of tliat, and T will say nothing, lest 1 slum Id loscV ’niy 
pretty gold zone. But what of thy sister? The Sliastree want<s a 
new wife, wc hear *, Anunda Bye wants a son to cheer her ntid hiui, 
and why should not t-hy sister be hiken there ? If T do not err, slio 
can have her chance. She is of a good age — why not? Gould :jho 
understand what to do ? Could she bo taugbt ?’* 

“ All ! said the l^undit, abstracttMlly, “ 1 lind thought of it too, but 

it seemed iinpossiblt.*. I do not know him — yes — if 

“If — why if ? Ai*t. thou afraid ? The girl is here — let mo see 
her ar-d know her, ami leave the ri‘st to us.** 

“Gunga,’* said the Bnihuiun, after a pause. “If tliou ennst 

bring Ibi.s about — if thou eanst get nu' speech of this Sliastree *’ 

“Let me speak tp tlio girl fh*st ‘ liadha,* that is her name, is it 
rud? Let me see if sho i.s resolute and as I liear of her. If she be, 
.she shall have her desire; thou shalt have thine; and I — ah, yes! I 
will have more gold. Yes,” she eriiul, clapping her hands again, 
“more gold* 1 wdl have gold anklets, like Tara’s. Why should 
• she wear gold anklets and mine bo only silver? Wilt thou give 

them? — all I can hope, now slu' hath tnkim tliy love from me ” 

“When my sister is Vyas Sluu^tpee’s wife thou mayst liavo what 
thou wilt, Gunga, 1 swear it to thee on thy n<*ek and feet. Art 
thou content? Yes, tliou shalt sec lier now. Manage ilie matter a« 
ye will, women's wits are sharper than mine. Now follow mo uu- 
observed,” lie said, rising. 

“Once more, Moro Pjindit,” coiitinimd Gunga, “tell rn'o if the 
marriag(5 ran he perfo -med now ? Is there a titling conjunction of 
planets — within a month ? ” 

“ Yes ; till the Now Ratreo ; after that not for along time.” 
“Enough to do, eiiougli to do, in the time,” muttered the girl to 
herself. “ Hast thou any women with thee — any relations ” 

“Yes, her mother’s sister -a widow; no more Our j lother is 
dead, my father is dead, and there are only ourselves left of a large 
tamily “ 

“ Then the Shastree will like the conneetLon all the better, and- 
yo are rich, tliey say. Yes, I will bring the widow and Anunda to- 
gether.” * 

“ We have enough. In that respect I can satisfy the Shastree fully ” 
“Ah! liO will a.sk no <juGstions. His wife is shrewd arnl clever, 
and will guide him,” slwi replied ; “ hut he will be careful about the 
horoscope of thy sister, for lie is a great astrologer.” 

“My aunt is wise, as you will find when you know her; and 
AS for the rest, Gunga, it is in my hands. 1, too, am an astrologer 
and can cast Radha’s nathdty a.s I picfise.” 

The girl laiiglicd hoartily. *• Yt s, il vulf answer.*’ .ilu- said. “ Now 
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go by that path ; wc must not be seon together. I will come to thee 
before noon; we ha\^o no timo to lose. Only remember thine oath, 
Moro Trirnrnul, and beware how thou triest to evade or deceive me. 1 

I wonld.Tvol hurt thco willingly ; and for the sake of No matter 

now,'* she continued, gulping down what was rising in her throat, 
“ no mattpr now. It Ls gone — I see no more of it in thine eyes.” 

I am in thy hands, Gunga, and may bo trusted^** ho replied; “nay, 

• more, there may he better days for thee yet, girl ’* 

“No —no more. No moro like the old ones," she said, shaking 
her head mournfully. “ Only the gold now — only the gold ! ** 


CHAPTER V. 

“Trs, surely it is strange that the two nativities should fit so 
e racily," said Vyas Shastroo to himself, some days after the event 
recorded in the last chapter, as, seab'd by himself upon liis da 
and having given orders not to bo disturbed, lie appeared absorln 
in a table of nativity which lay before him ; “ yea, it is strange indoct 
The date of birth, the signs under which she was born, and the fe^ 
ealeiilations wliich have been made by a master hand, all a^ree, a 
they ought to do ; and the ri‘ault, as I have worked it out, is clea 
enough. This girl, Ixirn at Wye, an utter stranger to mo liithortr 
and brought here by a chance pilgrimage, is proposed for me ; and 
Auundas Tara, and the old Josee will have it so. Yes, it is a curious 
eoincidonco indeed ; but lot me test these formulae again ; there may 
1)0 <*iTor." ‘ . 

While {.ho Shastree is busy with some curiously abstruse calcula- 
tions upon his own and the other horoscope ho is considering, we 
must digress a little, to show by >vhat steps Gnnga's plans, roughly 
shadowed out to Moro Trimmul, as we have recorded, w'ore a})pa- 
rently fa.st approaching a satisfactory completion. 

Negotiations had been satisfaetorily opened by Anuitda with Sukya 
Bye, the aunt of Moro Trimmul. This lady had, indeed, already 
become a groat favourite with Anunda and Tara, and she had been 
guided iu her intercourse with them by the directions of Gungr 
Eventually, tlie question of marriage, or otherwise, having passe 
the ladies favourably, rested with the Shastree himself. 

The contrivances by w'hieh this result had been brought about were 
apparently too simple to cause suspicion. Yet they had been produceil 
by carefully designed arrangement It was first of all necessary t« 
get Sukya Bye and Aimnda acquainted, and this was brought about*^ 
nt the temple on the night of the ceremonies of the last full moon. 
The wife of the chief priest had , the power to render the perform- 
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k-wice of tho necessary worship convenient to any one she pleased* 
ohe could direct special attendance by assistant priests on her 
fricjids, and coold reserve seats for them, on which they could sim 3 
vud hear to the best idvanta^e. So as Sukya Bye, whose tij^ure 
ind dress bespoke her rank and respectability, was apparently vainly 
mdeavounng to reach the shrine to make her offering’s with other 
women. — Glanga, seeing her hustled and pushed about, assisted her 
as far as possible; and, feigning to bo unable to do more, appealed 
to Anunda, who had horscif noticed the old lady’s strugglos, for 
assistance to her. 

Sukya Bye was one w’ith whom it was no degradation to be seen nsKo- 
cinting. Her Uill figure, dressed in the richest of plain silk garments, 
and tho lieavy gold rings she wore ri»nnd her arms, wrists, and 
ankh's, betokened wealth, as did her shaved bead that she was a 
' idow ; and the stout Malmitta sorving*mcn, who, armed with sword 
jd buckler, attended her, proved that she was of some rank, certainly 
very respectable position. 

' . Gunga had loft her under Anunda’s care, and ere tho ceremony 
as concluded the ladies had become excellent friends. It will be 
'intunbered that Anunda herself was from tho western provinces ot 
10 Dekhan, and tho dialect and intonation of the lady Sukya sounded 
pleasantly in her ears. Questions were asked, some mutual acquaint- 
i,iict‘S discovered, and a visit by Anunda soon followed. 

Moro Trimmul, his aunt, and sister, lived or lodged but a short dis- 
tiiiice from tho Shastree and it soon came to pass tliat tlie ladies 
vosited each other frequently. Sukya had a point to gam, so had her 
niece Jladha, and both worked in concer,*’ with tho 'girl Gunga, to 
whom whatever happened was related. Her fresh instructions from 
day to day guided them perfectly, not only to gaining the good will 
of mother and daughtijr, but of establishing a more affectionate in- 
terest lu tlifcir (iOTicerns than would otherwise have arisen out of a 
common acquaintance. 

Sukya, proud of her own birth and connoctidhs, found Anunda 
perfectly in accord with herself on that subject. Slve saw tho wealth 
fud comfort of tho house, sho led Anunda to dctajl their doTjn(‘Htjc 
vares, and offered her sympathy, which was accepted. “ Ah, y< s, if 
he Shaslree would only marry again ! ” said Anunda t-o her in eon- 
.fidonce, “and there should be a son born, they would take liim to 
Benares and devote him to Siva. Tlicy had wealth ; yet without 
this it was a weight and a care to them, which increased luther 
than diminished.” ' 

During these visits of confidence between the elders, Tara and 
Badha liad their own pleasant time too, and Tara’s trustful nature was 
easily won by tho other. Kadliu was ignorant, it was true, but she 
was to aU appearance open-hearted and simple, and she soon learned 
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to feign tliat revoWintial yet intimate assocnalion with the Ix^antifnl ^ 
widow and h(*r mother, which Gunga counselled, and which was; 
in(ieed,neceshary to the sueeofls of the whole scheme. f 

For some days Anumla made no coinmniiicf^tion to Riikya By© of 
the suhjiJct n(i.'ir«st her licart ; but as she saw the intimacy of tlm 
two girls' iueroaKo, and that the int<*rconpso had served to turn Tara’s 
thoughts into new channels, and also that she herself, as she gradu- 
ally gained strt ugth, always found some yiretcxt for a daily visit to 
her young trieiid, the thought gniiliially yjri'ssed the irifU'o upon her 
mind, that here was a eonncetiou wluch was most dt‘sirable for her 
husband ; and, finally, the question alone remained, whether Uadha’s 
family would consent. 

Tara had no objection either. Indeed, fi‘om the first sight of Radha’s 
prosc'ut extreme beauty, and promise of its development — from her 
n*HjH‘ctfiil, nay rovorentinl, d('ineanoiir to her inotlier, and her ap- 
parently loving trustfulness of her.sdf— she, to(», bee’an iu think that 
a better selection could not bo made, if her fatlur were willing to 
take a soeoiid wife, than this girl So .she gi‘ew to wish it. I 

Therefore, with tnueh exliortation to juiracy, ami in tlie fulle.st 
aasiinince of eonlidi’iice, Anuridii had ventured to ask Sukya Bye, 
after all re.serv(' bad b('en brokiui down, wlietlier the allianee might he 
hoyied for. She dwelt at length upon her liusbarid’.s ai'complisliments 
and his wealth. lie was nof. old, many men marrioil far beyond 
Ilia age. Money was no objeet— it e<nild bo jiaid if neceasary ; and 
she. lier.solf would be as a mother, and Tara a sister, to tin* now wife. 
In short, Aiiiiuda oyieued her whole heart to her new friend, and in 
the cud found the sympathy .she had expected. Yes, the moreSukya 
Bj’e eonsvdereil the matter, the mon*, us she told Aniinda, was she 
convinced it would be an admirable arrangemoiit. Iladha had once 
been betrotlieil ns a mere child , the pi'rson had di(‘d lately, else 
they were to have U'en man-ied this year. Delay had cjcurred be- 
cause the intended lin.sbaud w'as poor He had not siilficient to pay 
the expenses of the eeremnnies Then Rndha’s father had died, then 
her moilu'r, when More Trimmul wuis as yet a youth. He had made 
no proWsion for liis sister. How could he? So sho remained im- 
inarrieil. Another conncetioii must have been sought for this year, 
juid Anunda's proposal was adminibly timed. 

How, all this was time enough in some respects, but not entirely, 
[t wa-s enough, lidw'over, for two persons to bi'lievis whoso affections 
wore already enlisted in the pi\*gri-.sa of the matter ; and such in- 
quiries aft they could make from pi’ople who knew Wye, confirmed 
what liad b(’en told them by their new acquaintance. Was the girl 
herself willing ? Apparently sho w'as. And sho received, with all 
the l>a.slif Illness and interest iiecessery to the occasion, the proposal 
made to her by Tam on the part of her mother. Aniinda had 
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\ad her fears on this subject, lest the yourig and beautifut* girl 
should refuse to ratify what her aunt had proposed ; but bejond 
a natural shyness there seemed no jobjection. • • 

One doubt only remained, — were the horoscopes of the parties in 
good acrordariee r “ Moro Tinmmul,” Siikya Bye said, “ ^;onld never 
consent to give hi| sister wliere the planets did not provide good ’for. 
tune — in short, till he was satisfied there was no ceremonial objee-* 
^on or direct hindrance. And before tlic proposition was mado to 
/the Shastn^e — before, in short, the men worn to discuss the proposed 
arrangement, Moro Trimmiil wished to see the Shastree’s horoscope, 
in order that the last point of doubt should bo removed.” Ho also 
would give bis sister’s to the Sliastree, if the proposal were to bo per- 
severed in. 

Very unsuspeeiingly, therefore, did Anunda take the scheme of 
her husband's naiiviiv, his Jnnnm Putr,” from the casket in which 
it was kf’]d, and, with many injunetiims as to its safety, gave it tb 
Sukya Bye. It was not Kmg detained ; and she was gratified by 
hearing that the Josee, seatt'd in an adjoining apartment, considered it 
a most hapyiy ou(\ “Alight he copy a few portions? they had boon 
so admirably ealcuhit<‘d,” And the dame had no objection. 

Certainly the plan had been well laid, and as yet well oxocutod- 
No veiy deep persuafcion.s wore necessary with these simple iinsus' 
peeling people. TJie mother and daughter liad yielded long ago; 
and the result of the examination of the Shastroe’s Junum Pair 
had removed the last obstacle which concerned him. The iifttitci*; as 
arranged, should be br>)kon to him tliat evening on his return from 
the temple. And the lady Sukya suggest^'d that he tdiould examine ' 
her ni(*ce’s ))orosef»po as eorroborative of Ins own. * • 

8o Mrin^ IVinunul had that day put the finishing touch to liis 
work. He had been coneeah'd wlien the lady Aniiuda brought the 
paper we hjjve mentioned; ho liad rapidly eopj(‘d the pnneip d points 
in tho table, and noted all tlic most remarkable of the hitter indien- 
tions exhibited ; and be knew that, before evening, ho could prepare 
a corresponding doemnent regarding his sister, which the vShasIree 
himself could not detect. This w^as a branch of seienee whicli Moro 
Trimmul had .studied deeply; and it was with porf<*ct confidence that 
he followed tho astrological combinations relating to tlie Shastreo, 
and constructed, yet not with too minute det-ail, the table in ins 
bister’s name. ’ , 

Fciw Hindu parents care to have the Junum Putr, or “birlh lel.ter,” 
of their dauglitf^rs worked out; hut after Moro Trimmul had liaet 
table itiself on an jmaginary da^te of birth, two years later tlian 
the real age of hia sister, and as if it had b('en done caroI(*flsly and 
*^ben abandoned, he followed up several df tho formula indicated, 
^leaving the last incomplete. felt assn/’ed, therefore, when the 
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paper was sulimitted to the Shaatree, that ho would himself cawy 
out the last calculation, which had beon so arranged as to lead to 
the present time, and to a combination with liis own. 

All had boon finished. The paper on whicji it was written was 
now, but it was not paper of that part of the country ; it was from 
his own district. An urnamenttil border was qui.jkly drawn round 
•it, in red, black, and yellow lint^s ; the signatures of the witnesses 
to his sister’s original and true Junum Putr were cjirefully copied ; 
finally, the whole document was hold over wood-smoke till it was 
of a proper brown c‘.olour, then rubbed and frayed at the eclg€\'«, and 
creased here and there as if it had been often exammoil ; and, lastly, 
it wiis perfumed with camphor to remove the smell of wood-smoke, 
and witli the odour of benzoin and sweet pastille. No om*, wiUjout 
much dilheulty, could have detected the forgery ; and, without sus- 
picion, the Shastreo had set him.self to w'ork out the problem left 
nnfinishod — the occupation which w'O have already noted. 

Oil leaving their friends, afu^r this curly visit, in which tlio Junum 
Putr was taken, Anunda and Tara had determined to lose no further 
time in breaking the math^r to the Shastroe. It was a fortunate day, 
as they had boim told by the old astrologer, the Shastree’s friend, 
^liOTii they had consulted, as they wemt home ; wdiatever t hey did >vas 
sure to prosper. The Shnatrc'o was in good humour with himself, 
with them, and with the world generally, and for many n-asons. 
His greatest care about Tara had been removed. She liad been ac- 
cepteil au a votary of the goddess, and liad already rec«>vered from 
her exciti'merit. He had written with others a joint petition to the 
■“Swaiui” on the subject, , and she had been duly recognized by her 
spiritual prince. No fear of rc^proach now (existed ; and if the Shrus- 
tree liad at first winced at the idea cJ his daughter Ix^coming a 
MoorJeo, a ]mblic votary at the t<*in])le, tlu^ feeling was passing away. 
The gods forbid she should become ns other girls, who were de- 
voted to the temple Boivico ! No; she desired to be jiurc, and should 
continue so. 

The long and expensive journey to Nassuk, or worse, to Benares, 
had been saved, ami half a year s rent had ju.st come in from hi.s 
estate. TJic rrop.s were fine; there were no remissit ms needed; prici's 
were highi and the rent had Ikvh punctually paid. Tlie produce of 
the gardens and farms was also good this year, and the foes and 
duos from pilgrims wore abundant. This was a sjiccial year for 
pilgrimages to the shrine, and full moon after full moon the crowd 
would increase. 

“ What we to do with it . all ? ” Anunda would ask, as day^ 
after day the bag containing tlie Shastree's dues was brought from 
tlio temple by the attendant clerk, or as her husband gave over to 
her the libei^ gifts presented to him by wealthy visitors to the 
shrine. 
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Afi she asked tliis question of him, the Shastree laughed, ami hdd 
her it must inerease, for the Now Rjitroe, or nine nights of the; god- 
dess, then coiniTig on, were attended by a wonderful eonjimction of 
planets foreboding ^marvellona events, and which cotild not indi ed 
occur again in many years — ^indeed, not tinder less than a cj<'le. 
There would be thousands upon thousands of worshippers thcrc^, und 
tho gain would be enormous. What, indeed, tvero they to do with 
it all ? “We must spoml it upon poor Brabmuns, dig wells in desert 
places, and give marriage portions — all good works, and pleasing to 
the gf'ds : what have Brahmans to do with wealth ? said tho 
8 has tree, 

“ Nay; but we will have a marriage at home,” thought Annnda; 
and from the time the alliance was shaped into form she bogaiji to 
hoard every rupee she could got. Never had tho gardeners ff>und her 
HO active in coming down to Sindpbul to look after the frnifand; 
vege tables in tho garden there. Never had tho sellers in tho Ba^ar 
known her to bo so keen after the returns of sale. As she said to 
herself, if there is a marriage, my lord shall have a good one. j 

This very plethora of ■wealth brought about the (question with her 
husband “ What can we do with it ? ” he said one day, on receiving 
an iinuMially large gift. 

“ Wo will marry you,” said tho wifo. ** Tara and I have determined 
upon it in our own minds ; and oh, my dear honoured husband, you 
are not to object! We have kept this from you ns yet, but if yoif' 
will agree, w’o have found a tr<»asure, a jewel, such as wc can. give 
to you, and bo proud and thankful to see you wear.” ^ 

There was no circumlocution in tho matt/CT. Anunda, watchinj^ 
her opportunity, as a wife best knows how to do, had gone direct to 
the point, and, seconded by Tara, had smoothed away all difiicul^fes 
and won tho victory. 

Tlio Slyistroc made but onc^ condition — flint which Moro Trirnmnl 
had expected, and for wliich he liad provided. “1 care not fur 
wealth or for beauty,” he said to his wife, “ Wo are rich — too rich ; 
and thou, Auumla, art more beautiful than ever; but tlie ‘birth 
letter’ must accord ; and she must be jiurc and high in blood.” 

So Anunda had told him that, as to tho first, she ^tould ask for tho 
“ birth letter,” and hope it would be good; as to the second, wha' 
doubt at all? She could vouch for good birth, as good as tluir 
o-wn, and for wealth if that were needed. 

Now, therefore, that the matter all hinged upon the fitness or 
otherwise of Radha’s “ birth letter,” and the last link in Anunda’s 
chain was to be completed or for cyor broken, it may bo conceived that 
she awaited her hasbEmd’s decision on the subject with much anxiety. 
He had requested not to be disturbed while h^^iiade the examination. 
So Antmda and Tara waited within. Tho outer door of tho court 
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had b^/sn fastened os irell as that of the school, and he was, as we 
found him at the bepfinning of this chapter, alone on his dais, ab- 
sorbtiijj in the contents of the document before liim. 

“ Yes,” he said again aloud, “ that it is strangely coincident, there 
can be no doubt. Again and again 1 have clioc'ked ilicae formulae, 
and titey arc rigid*, and tlic abandoned calculation ^^ads direct into 
roy own. llo, Tara! Anuiida !” he cried, “bring my Jiinum Putr, 
quick ; 1 nt‘(^d it.” And Aniinda took it, and, laying it before him, 
did not venture to stay or to speak; but she saw by the expression 
of his fa<;c that lu; was det'ply iiitertjSted, and she again withdrew. 

He operi(‘d it, that strange shadowing of his lifo whicli, with a 
fascination ho could not resist, ho had ottcasionally examined, yet 
Without daring to pry into tlie future. Enough that he conld follow 
the past as nearly as might be from the fallible nature of the science. 
{N’ow, he laid both papers tngetli(‘r; and hi.s eye passed from one to 
' another nipidly, as liis ('best lujaved and his pulses throbbed with 
an excitc'mcut to, wdiich lie had long been a stranger, forcing from 
,him the exelamatious of wonder whieh we have ri^corded. 

“ Marve‘llons and mysterious ngiuits in our exjst(‘nc(‘,” he continued, 
“who can with.stand yo ? wlio can r(‘tuse your dirocfions ? Hero 1 
boTV hefuro ye, 0 mystic fates, lead ino as ye will; this happiucss, 
aided by those lu'avenly indications, I dare not resist. Aniinda ! 
Tam! () wife! 0 child ! ” he continued as they entered, stretehiiig 
out his hands towards thorn, “ hi' it as ye will, hf ‘loved ! ” 

Tluit was a hap[)y evening for tho three. It was not too late to 
ratify the act, and then the fireparutions w(<re soon made. A few 
lumps of sngar-eJindy nnd some spii'c's wor<^ placed on a silver salver, 
rtnd garlands of frt‘sh flowers procured from tho flower-sellers. 
Anuinla dressed h(Tsi*lf in one of her he.st suits, and Tara put on a 
simple new garment bolit.tmgher po.sition. Several of the servants 
who liad suspoeted tlie matter, yionred forth their congratulations. 
A mama-gu, with all tho new chdhus, and feasting; oh, it would he 
delightful! And now the hetr<»thal sugar was to be taken, so tho 
matter w’as decided. Might tlu*y accompany the lady? Yes, they 
were all to come, and one was to go and jirejiare the lady Sukya ; 
ami so, finally, pn*i*etled by a pipe and tabor, the little procession went 
forth into tlio siivet. 

No concealment now. As the neighbours gathered at their doors 
they knew why the* lady Anunda and Tara went forth. Some won- 
dered, some siiecixjd ; but the majority -thought Anunda wise. The 
Slmstreo was tp marry agiiin, gnd there might again bo a male child 
in tin' house. 

The preparation by Sukya had Been made, and the pirl Badha, 
dn‘8«i'd by her aunt r^d Gimga, who was there, in a nch sarce of 
oi*augo and gold, with wreaths of flowers hanging hbout her, had 
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been placed on the dais in the house where t<bcj’ lodged. wOro 
heavy ornaments of gohl, and Annnda felt proud of her seleeitftn for 
her lord, as well for Radha^s great beauty as for iho weiiHU of which 
she had ovidonco. • No, she was no common girL Here were no 
crowds of poor relations ; oven money was needless ; but they would 
be too well brodlto njfuso it. 

So they were. The music continued to play n merry moasuro 
*^c*d to tlio ceremony. The girl’s forehead was marked with the 
sirred colours ; a fragrant paste rubbed upon her hands and arms, 
neek and bosom, by Aiiunda and Tara. Rico and other gram, 
emblems of fertility, sprinkled over her head, money poui'od into her 
lap, and sugar put into her mouth ; while the sacred hymn and 
incantation from the Veda was chanted by Tara and her mother, 
and joined in bj? those who had collected around. 

Tlusn all went into the household temple of the dwelling and paid, 
their adorjition to llliow’aiii and Lakslirnoe, and the rite was tini shod, 
Radha w'as tlie betrothed w'ifc of Vyas Slmstree. 

“ Alsyfit thou be Uapi>y, O my sister! ” said More Trimmiil, who,* 
though pr(*scnt, had not inttu'ferc'd further than to direct the cori-- 
riioroes. “ Surely this is a fortunate day for us all. Now I go to 
The temjdo to lay iny olTerings before the Mother, and, with yftur 
fituTiuHsion, lady, i wnil visit the Shasireo to-morrow. Long have I 
d(5sirod to know him, for the fame uf his learning has gone far and 
wide ; but who would make a stranger known to him ? and surely it 
js providential that our, houses have thus liecn united,” * 

You W ill bo welcome, sir/' said Anunda, as she rose to take Lor 
d(*parturo. • ^ * 


CHAPTER VL 

Anunua was not a person to allow uselesfl time to elapse between flio 
ascertained neiTessity of any act and its completion, and the prefiam- 
tjoii for the mama go went on merrily. What stores of flour, and 
rice and ghee, and condiments were laid in I Whal gorge^ms dresses 
selected ! Ah, young English ladies, and indeed I may include 
mothers also, who may read these pages, you' are not to bi'heve tliat 
wedding trousseaux are coufined to your own eountry and soc'iety ! 
Very far from it. A young Hmdu lady, or Maliomcdan eitlier — - 
there is not much to choose between them in this respect — is as full 
of hope of a liberal, a handsome, outfit on her marriage, as any 
fashionable young lady of Belgravia or Mayfair ; and believe me^ 
as proportionably delighted if it bo bo. * ^ 

was much to spend, and no grudging. So one old 
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seller Jiad been diepatebed to Sholapoor, and another to Wyrag ; one 
to N'^Jdroog also, then a largo camp and emporium: and the resp.lt was, 
ae we may .say, an oVerplns of riches. It was hard to select from 
tlio bales on bales which were sent up from the sj^ops ; still, piece by 
piece, the dresBes accumulated, and were indeed lovely. Silk and 
gold'sareos'; silk and cotton mixed; plain cotton ^th silk borders ; 
bodice pieces, stiff with gold and brocade — all betokening wealth 
and comfort. No milliuor lequirod hero. The garments of one 
piece, only remarkable for their richness and diversity of colour and 
pattern, were siicJi as wore, and are still, worn by the better classes 
of society. Anunda was determined that no fault could bo found 
with ‘her own and Tara’s selection, and certainly it was better to bo 
on the liberal side. 

Then how busy the goldsmiths wore ! In the Slmstrce’s school court, 
half-a-dozon men, sometimes more, were to be seen sitting over i)Jins 
of charcoal, blowpipe in hand, beating silver or gold on small anvils, 
and fasliioning them into massive and quaintly Lenutiful ornaments 
Anunda had given some of her old things to bo broken up and 
re-made. We will not say how many ounce's of virgin gold were 
added, but boro too the good lady was liberal — ^very libt'ral ; anil 
Tara, of her own accord, hud added from her own store some 
vtfinablo jewels. Yes, the arrangements for the marriage wore to 
be pushed on ; it must be completed within a month, for after that, 
there was a “ gutt ” or planetary conjunction averse to mariaage, 
which wwH to last long. As yet the day had nut been fixed, but it 
must soon be ; arid the Shastree was passive when it was mentioned. 
Not so those with whom li^ luid now irrovocably connected himself. 

* On the ,oth(q* side, jin'parfitions had been as active, though 
simpler. More Trimmurs object was haste, and ho bad desirt,*d 
his aunt and sister to spare nothing within their mcJina Strangers 
as they wero in tho town, they found the girl Gunga, with whom, 
since tho con'mony at the temple, Sukya I3yo had become intimate, 
a very useful ally. She knew what Anunda was preparing. Her 
gossips — the flower-sellers, the cloth-mercliants, and the goldsmiths — 
detailed all that wii^ being done,, and to aunt and niece they were 
amply satisfactory. They knew the Shastree was wealthy, but tho 
profusion they heard of surprised them. 

“The Shastroo loves thee, girl,” the lady Sukya would say. “He 
will spend his wealth on thee. What lucky chance brought us here, 
who can toll? else who would have* cared for thee? To whom 
could wo hate given thee ? JBe content ; he is not old ; ho 'will 
love thee, for thou art beautiful. Wait and sea” 

Truly she was so! Not Tara’s tranquil, pensive beauty; not 
Anumla’s even in her primeC This girl was very different f^om both, 
^She \yas dai’ker than eitlj^cr — f|i*,wann, richly-tinted, clea^ golden 
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brown, w'ith a skin like yelvot; a small bead, oval face — pcThaps 
more round than oval — and a mass of thick wavy hair, which, if 
loosened, fell far below her waist, cnrling at the ends ; a low 'broad 
foiNohcad, strongly maiked arched eyebrows, and a nose straight 
and delicate in otfbline, wore perhaps the ordinary possessions of 
a good-looking, well-bred Mahi-atia girl ; but tho eyes and mouUi 
were more remarkable, because they gave an index to her character. 

“Wc will not tell what she is like,** Ananda said, as her husband 
frequently asked her of lladha, for as yet he had not seen her. 
Perhaps he was indifCcront on the subject, yet hardly so ; it would 
have been unnatural not to care at all. Certainly, as tho days 
passed, the Shastree grew somewhat curious, and he had to wait 
many more ere he should see her. 

“ Content thyself, husband,” Anunda would say, as he questioned 
her ; “ I have told iheo she is beautiful, else I had not noticed 
licr: she hath a shape like a nym])h, eyes like a deer, and a moutli 
like tliat of Kilmdco. Whafc need to say more? Wait and soo.** 
So tho Sliastroc waited patiently. Another would have followo(k 
the girl — coiitrivod to see her by some means not perhaps over 
Bcrupnlously ; but the Sliastruc was very honourable, and such an 
alternative did not even suggest itself to him. , 

But they were right. What Anunda had noticed, and Tara too, 
wore only tho eyes and mouth and the figure. Who could pass 
ih(‘m I)}' iinheoilerl ? Sucli eyes — So largo, so soft in their velvet 
blackness when at rest, yet if excited, how different! Tho Jong, .thick 
lashes, which were powtively heavy in chanictcr, shaded thoiu ordi- 
narily, and produced a sof^ dreamy effect ; but it the girl looked 
u]i, or was interested, or suddeidy rousdd, these eyes seemed to glow 
internally, and to assume a character almost oppressivoly*fasoinating. 

Hadlia well knew their power . since slic was a cliild she had heen 
told of the beauty of her <*ycs, and she believed it — iinv, added to 
their expfession by slightly staining the inner portion of her eyelids, 
which gjive to tho already heavy lashes a softer character if the eyes 
wtTo at rest, or incrc*ased their effect if they were excited. Lately a 
habit had grown upon licr of contracting her brows, and dilating her 
eyes till their effect was almost fierce, which Ixfth her brother and 
aunt had tried to check, but it did not leave her eiisily. Sonietimes 
it gave place to a look of dreamy languor inexpressibly touching, and 
so sorrowful in character that, had the girl been older, it might have 
been attributed to some great grief lying at her heai’t, or some pain- 
ful recollection. As it was, it was unsuspected, except by those who 
knew the cause. 

The mouth followed the eyesf. When they were excited by an^ 
emotion, the lips at once closed and vere firmly compressed ; 
ordinarily they remained a little open in the centre, showing 
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white, pare, and glistening with a pearly lustre. The lips were full, 
red, a!hd moist — ^the upper deeply arched and curved, with the 
comers falling back into deep dimples ; yet the mouth was small and 
delicate, pouting, and decidedly voluptuous when at rest or smiling, 
yot capable of being hardened into an expression of self-will and 
obstinacy, which indicated an inflexible determination should there 
bo occasion to exercise it. No wonder that, seeing her in her most 
pilaeablo moods~for the girl from the first had appeared charmed by 
the prospect of her marriage — Anunda and Tai*a had been captivated 
by beauty so remarkable. It would have been well, perhaps, could 
they have seen the face under other expressions, and so been saved 
from what, under different circumstances, had an irresistible fjis- 
cination. 

Need her figure bo described ? Being younger than Tara, there 
was not tlio same development of fortn. The arms and tliroat were 
• less rounded, yet the lines were as graceful and full of promise of 
perfection as hors. Eventually they would be about the same height 
— Badha, perha]>s, a shade taller, aud both slighter than Anunda 
■*CV0T had been. Her hands and feet were small and beautifully formed, 
more so, perhaps, than Tara’s ; they were indeed, remarkable features 
in her figure — so much so that, as Tara was bathing her one day, and 
washing them, sho had hold them to her lips and kissed tlum in 
succession involuntarily. 

It was dilHoult to toll her agc.« Her birtli letter” told tho Sliastreo 
sho was not yet twelve. Had she exceeded much that age, to thoii* 
knowledge, Anunda would have objected to the marriage ; indeed, she 
conld not have bt'en married at all. But she was in reality four- 
teen, nay more. J Somcjtimesi wlien her features relaxed, her eyes soft 
and dreamy, her mouth smiling, and her whole face assuming a 
loving teiideriioss of exjirossion, she appeared hardly the age she was 
said to be ; but when there was any change, and the rigid look already 
noticed took its place, she appeared considerably older. ’ 

Now, Anunda was by no means desirous of a very young girl for 
her huskind’s new wife. ]\Iany had been offered of very ti nder 
age inileed, whom she liad invariably declined. She could not be 
troubled with a child ; and if a thought that Radlia might be older 
than sho w^as represented to be, ever crossed her mind, a bright spiilc, 
a tender caress from the girl at once removed the donbt, and restored 
confidence. As to her figure, it did but furnish earnest of mature 
development. And were not many girls precocious ? She had been 
so herself. Yes, liadha was very beautiful ; and, as day after day 
passed, Anunda longed tho mbro for tho time when she should be 
able to clothe her in one of those gorgeous dresses, to deck her wdth 
flowers aud jewels, and to present her to her husband a bride worthy 
^ hitji — ^worthy of 4ier own affection — ^tbe most precious 'gif t she 

Jd ^ke to him. 
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We have said that Radba was older than she was ropresontod — 
and perhaps a brief sketch of her previous history is needful. ;She 
liad been an indulged and precocious child, of a vain, vceak, but 
beautiful mother. Her father, one of the hereditary Joseos, or 
astrologers, of Wyet had died some years before, and her mother 
shortly after him.| Moro Trimmul, on succeeding to the care of the 
house, had given charge of his sister to his aunt, and betaken himself, 
to the company of certain wild associates, with whom, from liis 
powers of learning, he had become an especial favourite. The head 
of these was the Rajah Sivaji, whoso rapid career to independence 
was one of the remarkable events of the times ; and the wild exploits 
of the young prince, his raids against the Moghuls and Mahomedaus 
in general, had long sineo enlisted the sympathies of the Mahratta 
people. 

Sivaji*s early career had boon dissolute, bat that was a venial fault 
among the people. IIis companions were the y<mng Mahratta gentry, 
— yeomen, and farmers, whom he best loved to draw about liim ; 
above all, young Brahinuns who would join him, whethcT as priests 
or soldiers, or both, in his wild enterjiriscs. Moro Trimmul was one 
of these — one who had grown into his deepest confidence. So long 
as Moro’s father lived, he had in some degree restrained his soj>, 
but his private meetings with bis prince wore still fruqiioiit; and ifi 
the pla^s and rocutations, of which Sivaji was passionately fond, 
Moro was generally an actor and recftcr. Thus it was that Sivaji 
frequently came to Wye, and put up at the Josec’s house ; iwid so ho 
came to know lladha- -a •beautiful child them, whom ho could caress 
without lundmneo. Ho a Mahratta, she a Bralimuii-Hiny iinifin was 
impossible; and yet she grew to bo moro*thau interesting.to him as 
blie advanced in age. 

Eventually Radha’s betrothed husband died. Other oilers ■w'ere 
made for her, but were always refused, so peremptorily, Uj.it people 
believed the report designedly set afoot by her brother and Snkya 
Rye, that she was to be married to a distant relative who, now absent 
on pilgrimages, would return and claim her, or she would liave to 
be taken to him. And so the girl grew, the time for marriago 
passod^and the Rajah’s visits, often clandcistine, were encoumged by 
aunt and nephew, with what ultimate hope of result might bo ima- 
gine^d. Yet both were careful there should lie no scandal. 

Perhaps their scheme might have succeeded had not Sivaji himself, 
now feeling his way to power, seen the peril of the connection. Was 
she wife or widow, there might have bogn fewer scruples, ]»nt, an un- 
^married Brahmun girl would be a burden, a disgrace, whi<*h he dared 
not encounter — one that would not fail to bo resented by the prioBte, 
whom it was his aim to gain. He could mot spare one so devoted, so 
able, and So unscrupitlotis aa Moio Trimmul, xior could he replace^ 
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him ho needed xnany such, and he loved him too much to break 
■with Him on this point. 

It waa a hard struggle. But the young prince, whose firm will and 
-eelf-control finally won him a kingdom, successfully resisted the op- 
portunities deliberately ofEorocL As the girl grew, as his intercourse 
with the house became more and more unresorvfd, it was clear to 
-him that her love for him was growing as part of her existence. The 
girl, for whom he had always a kind word aud free greeting, who 
claimed the privilege of serving “her Rajah,” when ho put up at their 
house, becanio by degrees shy and reserved ; cried if ho spoke kindly 
to lUir, and trembled if he approoclicd her. He could not bo mistaken 
in those c^/cs : they told their own story — ^love. 

Under such circumstances, among such people, love is passion. 
It has no medium except in maturer age and constant association. 
The girl — still a child in years — Gloved deeply, passionately; and as 
she grew older, month by month, day by day, the news of her prince’s 
oxjdoits, now b(‘giuning to be sung in ballads through the country, 
excited her f earf u 11}’'. Her aunt and brot her had detected her in mori- 
than one attempt to escape to him, and, fonrful of the result, had pre- 
vonied it. Had he taken her away, w'ould they have pursued ? 
Siinjly not ; but ho was careful — lie admitted his own clanger to him- 
rfcilf — and h<3 gradually avoided the house, though he clung tlie mori* 
closely to Morn Trimmul. Radha found means to send occasiona! 
messages to liim — a cluld’s love, a child’s yearning for him wore told 
to him ; and wo know that, in some instances, a child’s love — then 
and liere the same — is mon* passionate, becfiuso m(»ro pure and more 
absorliing, tluwi a woinnu’s. What was marriage to her? If slu 
could only bo’ with Ikt Rajah — to servo him, to live with him, to 
ride, nay, to fight wdth him — she would go, or die. 

The last time Siva ji had sc»cn her she had grown desperate. She 
had never spokem so to him before; but she had told hiqri she must 
die if ho did not take her away, “Nay, but I will come with thf'O,” 
she cried, “ oven if thou cast me out among thy servants.” And he 
exmfided this to her brother, “ For my sake,” he said, impressively, 
“if not for tliino and hors, keep her safe; take her away and have 
her married; the farther away from hence the better. It is no use 
speaking to her. Moro Trimmul* save me from the icmjiintion, thy- 
self from the contumely this would bring upon ns. I know what is in 
thy heart ; but, beautiful as she is, it cannot be.” 

So a plan was quickly arranged’ between them. Moro had an 
intimate acquaintance with the Mahratta gentry of the Dekhan, and 
he was d(3sp4itched to canvass This ^necessitated journeys* 

from place to place. He was well provided with money, and ho 
tov oiled, as one under vows of pilgrimage, to different shrines. Thus 
Opportunity might occur for marling Badha ; and, leaving all ser* 
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vants behind him but a few men in whom he had perfect confidence, 
he took his aunt Sukya Byo with him as protection to his sister. ;No 
one cared to inquire who the young prince’s envoy and counsellor 
was, or what his fai^ily affairs were. Enough that he had a sister 
and an aunt with him, and w^as conducting his secret mission with 
admirable policy a id addi'ess. 

Thus he at length arrived at Tooljapoor alone. The rainy season 
had set in, and travelling was no hmgor pleasant or easy. Tlio 
tt)wn was a good position for his purpose, and there wore many rich 
families and landholders in the “IhlU Ghaut” province to bo 
brought over. Eor a time ho secluded himself, and lived humbly 
m a hired lodging or in one of the courts of the temple. Here he 
had seen Gunga, and here also he daily watched Tara as she and her 
mothc^r performed their worship. Even thus early the advantage of 
marrying his sister to the Shastreo, of whoso household circum- 
stances Gunga had told liira, had appeared most desirable ; bnt as his 
]}assioii for I’ara grew, it was a thing to bo accomplished at all 
iiazards. Gunga did not appear able to help him, for it was clear 
Umfc neither the Shastroc nor his w'ife noticed the inferior priesteHses 
of her classj and Tara never spoke to them. Ho ther(‘foro secured 
a good house for some months, and sent for his aunt and lladlu 
Irom Pundoriioor, where he had left them: and, till th(‘ir amvul’, 
had busied liiinself in obtaining local information for the f urtheiunco 
of )iis future desigiLs. 

On leaving their home at Wyc, and after lladlia’s first paroxysms 
of disappointment were past, Sukya J3yo and Moi-o Tnmraul had in- 
structed the girl what to do. Perhajis, in despair of accomplishing 
her ends, or with the desire of all Hindu girls for an eai:ly Settle- 
ment, she was an apt selicdar. Radha was to deny all knowledge of 
her age, to assume a childish demeanour, to acquies(*o motlestly, and 
as she saw other girls do, if she were proposed for. jSho was 
Insured she would be given to none but a man of wealth — her beauty 
would secure her this. If possible he should bo young ; but this was 
a dijfficiilt point, and what matter if ho wore old? She could liavf' 
jewels, rich clothes, an establishment of her own — eho would have 
all these secured to her, and afterwards would be her own mistri'ss 

l-lnt if “he refused, or opposed these efforts in her behalf, she 
would soon be too old to be assisted at all. As it was, few would 
l)eliove her to be within the marriag«*able period for Brahmim girls. 
In a year, nay less, her marriage would be impossible, and she must 
^be treated like a widow, shaven and. degraded, or mamed to a 
dagger,* and turned ipto a temple ,to shift for hersolf. 

* Female,.devotees are married to a sword or dagger, as emblematioal of union 
to the divinity to which they have been devoted. 
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Wsus it wonderful that the girl submitted to, nay, even assisted in, 
their deceptions, or that those eyes looked dreamily after her own 
prince, while her spirit, chafing within, carried her, in thosc'moments 
of abstraction, away into his glorious moant|iiis, to be loved and 
caressed as she felt ho, and he oniy^ CQold love and caress heir if 
she’ were with him ? 


CHAPTER VIL 

ApI'ER preparations for the Shastroe’s marriage had been accively 
commenced on both sidca, there was no further liindranee. Moro 
Trimmul having been made known to the Shaslreo by Anunda, as 
she had promised, the two men soon found a day m the calendar, so 
far unexceptionable as regarded planetary influences, that they at 
once fixed upon it; and the ladies, having b(‘cn consulted, declared 
there were no objections or hindrances now, for on both sides of 
the houses everything was prepared. 

Moanwliile his new acquaintance was a dcligldful addition to 
Vyas Shastroe’s circle of friends. Who more accomplished for his 
age than Moro Tnrnrnul, more faseiiiating in manner, or astute in 
argument and judgment ? Jle had not the refined beauty of his 
sister, except that his eyes were, like hers, largo, soft, and very black, 
with the same habit of ddation, relaxing into an almost womanish 
tenderness : but when aroused, their excittjJ expression wats iutinitely 
more fierce than Hadha’s^ even to satage eniolty. The mouth was 
always coarse find sensual, but tJic're was at least good-humour about 
it if he wore not angered, and a strength of character in the 
countenance which could not bo mistaken. Now, nothing occurred 
to cause even a passing cloud, and the days which. intervon(‘d 
bf/w'cen the betrothal and the marriage w^ero pleasantly spent by 
all. Even Radha was interested, and clung more closely to Tara 
than ever ; for with Anunda., as with her aunt, she preseiwed the 
habitual reserve and respect required by their positions. 

“I will go to the temple, daughter,*' said Anunda one evening, 

“ and keep thy father there. Do thou bring Radha here, and lot 
her look at the dresses and jewels : if there is anything she wants 
in addition, tell me, and we will get it.*’ The good lady could not 
do too much. 

Nind Anunda ! it was 6<» considerate. Could any doubt of her 
ultinmto bappineaa remain in the heart ? What other sister^ 
wife ” would have cared so for her r 

Oil, the girl’s delight at those gorgeous clothes and je\irels ! She 
hoard of splendid gifts at marriages, and thei^ was one at Wye 
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in which she had helped to deck the bride ; and when she had goon 
her — she was but a mere child — dressed in a brocade garment 
with gold, she had wondered whether it would eVor he possible to 
possess one like it. There were several — green and gold, crimson 
and gold, purple and "'gold. The most glossy of Pyetan silks, soft 
muslin sarecs fro^p Narrainpett and Dhunwar, of which she had 
hoard, but had never seen ; they did not come to her country : all 
were beautiful. 

Then tho ornaments. There were massive gold chain anklets, 
with small bells to tliom, armlets, bracelets, ear-rings, necklaces. 
There was tho sacred “talce,’* which would bo tied round hei' 
neck. Tara showed them all as they were laid out in cotton upon a 
tray covered with red muslin. How beautiful they were I and all 
would belong tt) her ; they would bo put on her the day of tlio cert^- 
niony, and her own taken off as she entered the house. Then 
Ihe place whore she was to bo bathed and dressed was newly 
coloured and plastered, and the comfort of the house and its pretty 
iclccoratioijs — all satished the girl’s longing. It was what she had 
ffiictured to herself; and Tara said her father was kind, so kind — 
!ie would love his little wife after his quiet fashion, and deny her 
nothing. , 

So it was not to be wondered at if any repugnance which slu'* 
had felt was fast passing away, and if, when her brother asked her 
whether she would bo content, she told him she was grateful for what 
lie had done ; aiid for tho time perhaps she was so. 

Sukya 13ye had told her nephew of Radha’a visit to the Shastroo’s 
house by stealtb with Tara : glio was afraid he miglit hear of it 
otherwise, perhaps through the servants oPGunga, and was rejoiced 
I tliat he considered it a happy circumstance. “ She will be* satisfied 
with tlie wealtli,” ho said, “ and all that she sees will excite tho desire 
for more, and so, annt, we shall best hold her to our purposis. She 
i-annot recede now ; and, while moulding the Shastree to h(jr will, by- 
and-by she need not forget Sivaji Rajah.” But ho did not tell this 
to Kadlia; and neither by her brother, nor Sukya Bye, was any 
reference made to the past. When all was beyond chpnc(5 of disturb- 
ance, bo would set her to work to compass his own ends. 

The Sbastree and Pundit were of different scliwds of philosopliy; 
the former, as we know, belonged to the ancient, and, as he con- 
sidcTcd, orthodox, Vedantic school of Veda Vasa; the Pundit fo tho 
more modem Mimansa school of Jomiai, and to the doctnnes and 
mythological histories of the Poorans. So they had discussions, in 
jifrhich other Brahmuns of the town jobiod, while the ladies sat 
'behind a screen and beard their disputations, and Tara explained 
to them what she conld follow. Or the friends played at chess, both 
having exc^lent skill | — ^the Shastreo calm and steady, the Pundit 
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fieij and impetuons) as were thoir natures ; and so they had many an 
earnest battle. . 

It was not long before the politics which then agitated* the country! 
began to be disenssed between them. They lived under the same 
Mahomedan govemmont, that of Beejapoor : 'but while Tooljapoor 
and the districts around it were as yet in entire subjection, those 
io the west — particularly the wild rugged country beyond Wye, the 
Mawuls or mountain-valleys of the Ghauts, stretching into the 
Dekhan — owed but a slight allegiance to the Mahoincdan dynasty, 
and perhaps had nev’cr been completely subdued. Here it was that 
many of the oldest Mahratta families had taken refugo after the 
overthrow of ihci Hindu dynasty of Dcogurh, the modern Dowliitabad, 
and the subsequent subjection of the country by the Mahoincdan 
Emperors of Delhi; and it was among these families, the Bhoslays, 
Nimlialkura, Morays, Ghoreparays, and otlicrs, that the germs of that 
combination to resist — ^to them an oppressive and corrupt govern- 
ment — existed, which was presently to be rijiciicd into a successful 
revolution. , 

On the other hand, this dynasty of Bee ja poor Iiad already been'* 
atUicked by the immonso power of the Eiuptirors of Delhi ; and 
;while the independent kingdom of Ahmednugger — itself at one 
.period little inferior in splendour to that of Beejapoor — had boon 
entirely subdued, and the princes of its house annihilated by the 
Moghuls, any combination to resist them by the two states had 
not on^jr been rendered irapossiblo, hut it was clear that Boejapoor 
would follow its example : and those were not wanting who hoped, 
under a now, power, to regain manj^ privileges which hitherto had 
been withheld from themff 

Blit it was in the antagonism of the two contending Mahomedan , 
powci's that the Jlindu families of the Dckhan saw tho moans of 
emancipation from both. It might be a work of time, and of ira- 
mciiso labour and skill : but the opportunity seemed to present itself • 
and while feigning submission alike to the Moghuls, as after the con- 
quest of Ahmednugger their forces wore poured into the provinces 
which had formed that kingdom, and, on the other hand, to tho older- 
established tlynasiy of Boejapoor, a stirring spirit began to bo aroused 
among tlio Mahrattas ; and that secret combination silently pro- 
gressed, of which Moro Pundit was ono among many other agents 
employed by Sivaji, the prince to whom all now looked as the pre- 
sent head, if not the instigator, of the movement. 

It had, in fact, already been some time covertly in progress. Shahji 
Bhoslay, the father qf Sivaji, had commenced it in a series of wild 
irregular forays and raids from* his patrimdnial estate, which 
situated among the Mawijls west of Poona, against the Mahomedan' 
poets and garrisons of the western provinces of BcejapdOr. For a 
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time he was snooessful, but only as a mere freebooter ; and in,, the 
end ho was defeated, taken prisoner, and confined in a dunf^oon in 
Boejapoor for several years by the monarch Malimood Adi! Sh’ah, 
*the father of the kin^ reigning at Beejapoor at the period of our 
tale. But Mahmood was not implacable. On the intercession of 
his motlier, by whope wise counsels he had often been guidOd, Shahji 
was not only released but raised to a high command, and during the 
subsequent invasion of BoGjapoor by the Moghuls did good service, 
and so the progress of the Maliratta power was stayed. 

Of his two sons, Sivaji early took the lead, and, encouraged by 
liis mother, a lady of high family nnd ambition, and admirable 
iiulgnicnt, ho aspired tt) be the lii^ad of a Mnhratta confederacy. 
Wliat progress ho eventually made is already matter of histor}^ 
which will have no record m these pages ; but at the time of which 
we write, he was strengthoniug himself in his own wild country, 
(iollectirig adherents, canvassing those who still held aloof, fortify- 
ing rugged and inaccessible st^pngholds, and, by the suddenuesfl 
ii\nd successful issue of his continuous for.ays, was rendering him- 
t'lf famous in the eyes of tlie people. While ho treated with both 
of the riv'^l Maliomc'dnn powers hy turns, he took his own coui'so; 
and yielding alternately to each whenever their force was locally 
in excess of his own, was in reality faithful to neither. 

To Sivaji, also, belonged the prestige which none else had dared 
to assume — that of receiving aid from* heavenly powers. The god- 
dess Bhowani was the tutelar deity of his family ; and it was the 
popular belief that she had chosen his father as the champion of 
her faith, but that he had transgressed warnings and visions, and, 
,’mplacablo as she was hcliovccTto be, she ftad cast him off. It was 
otherwise, however, with his second son Sivaji. Sho hacl chosen 
him to be the scourge of the cow-slaying, impure, and licontious 
Mahomedans. I'he ones of her votaries had arisen to her, and the 
land was to bo purged of unclcanncss. Temples would be again 
filled with Brahmnns, and the sweet incense of pure sacrifice would 
ascend to her. The mother of Sivaji, it was reported, saw and 
recorded visions, too glorious to relate, in which her son was a vic- 
torious conquergr, and the infidel Mahomedans werr? slain in tons of 
thousands by the IMahratta people in those great battles wliich wore 
to ensue. And these visions were boliovod. 

As yet these prophecies were circulated privately among the 
people, but there was not a Mahratta, far or near, who did not 
know of them. Ballads were written ^ about them, and sung at 
^rs and markets. Women composed and chanted extempore 
''crses as the household mills flow merrily round in the early mom* 
^ng. Men sang them to their oxen as* they ploughed, or drew 
water fronl ^their wells ; and so a spirit spread through the people 
which eventucdly beoamerirresistiblj powei^L 
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IjjL this excitement, too, existed the incentive to the worship of 
Bhewaui at all her most celebrated shrines; and everywhere — ^to 
gather votnrie’s tf)gother, to excite them to action, and to warn 
them to be ready when the time arrived — were agents such as Moro 
Trimmnl, despatched by the young chieftain. *^othing appeared on 
thcr surface. Experience had tanght extreme caution. Tliere were 
no assemblies of armed men, no displays of force : an occasional suc- 
cessful raid or resistance by Sivaji kept up wliat might well be 
called the national spirit ; but all dclayc<l to strike, till, in the expres- 
sive Mahratta phrase, D6nguras, lavile Deva, “ the fire was on the 
hills 

Very dexterously, therefore, and after having prepared him for the 
communication, did Moro Trimmnl confide to the SUastree some 
of the popularly-reported plans of his friend and prince, and sought 
his counsel and assistance, and partly also the purport of his own 
mission. Ho asked information as to the families of the Bal& 
Ghaut, the Nimbalkiirs of Wasi, the Kallnys of Nehnga, tho Bhoslays 
and Ghoroparays of Akalkote, all neighbours ; arid also respecting 
tho wealthy yeomen and farmers of tho country. He did not men- 
tion Pahar Singh, with whom, through tho Gosaoes of Kulliance, 
and their agency at Tooljajioor, he had alrt^ady opened negotiations, 
and found tho robber chieftain fickle and undecided, extravagant in 
his demands for estates, for high command, and other rewards. 

Nor did he disclose that weightier secret, known to his prince and 
liiinstdf, on whicli, for tho present, the success of their enterprise 
rosted. Khan ^[^ homed, tho W nzeer, or Prhne IVrimster, of Bc‘ojapoor, 
might be detached, it was said, from Jibe royal interest of his house ; 
and he was then, with a ‘large army, lying at and about Nuldroog, 
little more than twenty miles distant from Tooljapoor. To this man, 
nt his own rtiqncst, in phrases only to be interpreted by himself, a 
letter had been fowarded through the Gosaee banker’s agent at 
Tooljapoor; but no reply liad been received. Nor was Moro 
Trinimul sanguine on the subjccti for reports of the Wuzeer’s 
intrigues in other quarters were in men's mouths. No ; it was from 
the Mahratta families alone that ho had exp(»ctations ; and he knew that 
at the ensuing festival, all or most of the province would assemble at 
Tooljapoor. 

To say that he found a zealous coadjutor, or hoped for one, in the 
Rhastree, would not ho correct, Tho Shastree was not ambitious. 
Me enjoyed already, as we know, a very lucrative and prominent 
positiox^ in which he was l^onoured and respected. He avoided ; “ 
Mahomedans upon principle; hut the governors of the province offc 
sought his advice and assistance in civil and judicial ipatters regard* 
ing Hindus, and he was oot only never molested, but, on the con- 
respected and treated wita consideration, and ha& even been 
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invited to court. He had, therefore, no quarrel tv fth the MahomcdHiis, 
and he well knew their power. He had watehe4 Shahji*s failufcs, 

.d he had noted tho efEect of Sivaji’s efforts ; stUl he admitted there 
'was more chance of sqpcess now than before ; and he af^'eed to assist 
!^ro Trimmul, by bringing him into communication witli the gentry 
of the province, pr</vided he were not required to take any prominent 
part in what should fol]ov^^ To say that Vyas Shastrec was indif- 
ferent in this matter, would bo incorrect; but to anticipate enthu- 
siasm or i)orsonal zeal would have been impossible from his character, 
and Moro Trimmul did not expect them. 

“After the ceremony,” he said to tJic Slmstrcc, “Radlia, of course, 
will ^remain with yon. Siikya 13yo will return to Wyo with the 
servants. Give me, then, letters to tho Nimbalkurs of vVasi, and to 
such others as you please, and I will go alone. Introduce mo as a 
reciter of plays, and I will make my own way unnoticed and tmsuB- 
pected. Ilerc I can bo of no use, and may even attract suspicion.” 

To this plan Vyas Shastrec gave h is cord lal consent. Moro Trimmnl 
kwould go before the Now Ratree, and return for the festival. 


CITArTRR VIIL 

• 

T AM afraid it would take more time than the limits of this history will 
afford, were I to de.scnbe minutely all tho fcstivitie.s and observances 
of Radha's marriage. I* assure you, dear readers, that a proper, 
orthodox Hindu marriage, is a "very tiresogio affair; and, like many 
|i)ther maiTii.g('s, perhaps, everybody is glad when it is ovor. Very 
^'I'oisy, tediously iniiiute in ceremonial, liable to interruption from 
disputes — it is often an arena for rival factions of families to fight 
out all the ill feeling, discontent, and jealousy which have iiccumu- 
fated for years. Sometimes the feasts provided are not eaten, and 
l-Uve to he thrown away or given to beggars. Musicians won^t play, 
processions can’t be formed, or are interrupted in progress : offence 
is taken at trifles, and tho whole proceeding rocks* to and fro as 
though it would tumble to pieces altogether, till it suddenly comes 
right, and a^airs go on — to a happy conclusion, or otherwise, as it 
may lie. 

Wlicn all prospers, it is a right merry affair ; hut I am afraid you, 
dear young lady, would be very’weary if you had to bo married as 
%dha was. No such thing as going to church comfortably in a 
!axurious carriage, to.be attended* to the altar by six loving and 
^dy bridesmaids, to hear there a short, simple, affecting TOTviee 
and blessing, io sign your maid^ namo*for the last time in the 
tveatry, and go home, having dried your eyes on the mofit delicate 
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o£ lAce-borderod cambric pockct-bandkercbiofs, to a champagne break- 
all the delicacies of the season, a carriage and four, and — ut 
limited-bliss in prospect. 

Ah, no ! with Radha it was very different* Her marriage cere* 
mQnies — ^will you belie ve it ? — occupied ten days of really very hard^ 
work. So many dressings and undressings ; so ‘many bathings ; bo 
mai»y anointings ; so many changes of ornaments ; such smotherings 
in flowers, and in large sheets, lest her husband should see her; 
such being carried from place to place by the servants, lest her feet 
might touch the ground — once too by her husband, whom she could 
feel, but not sec ; and a rare strong arm and hand his was, taking 
her up, she felt, as if she were a child, and gently and respectfully 
too. Then worsliippings at the great temple, where she had never 
been before, and whore the priests put flowers on her and led her 
into the shrine where “the little Mother*’ sat, with her weird red eyes 
blinking through the smoke, and Radha was half frightened by 
them ; greetings, too, from the people with whom the marriage was 
popular ; and the flower-sellers and comlit-makers poured baskets of? 
their stocks over her and her decorated litter, while she lookec|| 
curiously about her from under the veil of iossamin(3 flowers which 
*covcrod her face, and acknowledged with shy timid gesiares their 
lioarty salutations. No doubt a groat deal of this was excellent fun, 
and the girl’s spirits rose with the genial joyousness ; but at times 
sbo was very weary. 

'Seldom bad tbcTe been a merrier wgdding. What jokes were 
played off by her brother, who was a capital hand, as wo know, at 
acting plays,' dlsguisingoliimsclf, add personating characters, with 
which ke mercilessly interrupted the orthodox ceremonies. Now^ 
a Maliomedan mendicant, whoso intrusion was rt'sistcd by tH? 
servants, and wliose prescnco had polluted the food, proved to bo 
he ; or I he pipei*s’ instruments wxre filled with wax, afld they blew ' 
fliscordant screeches, or could not blow at all ; or a pertinacious 
bogging Jjrahiniin or Byragec pestered them 's\hen most engaged, 
insisted on seeing the bride, or threatened, otherwise, to cut himself 
and bring trouble on her. Now ono thing, now niiothcr ; teasing 
his sister, playing a sly joke with Anuiida, tormenting the Shastree 
in all manner of ways, ho was the hfo of the meeting, and always 
so disguised as to dross, figure, and even voice, that no. one 
recognized him. 

Then wore there not all the pipers of the country ? the temple 
musicians, and drums of eAl kinds, tenor and bass ? Such crashe 
of noise ! Village bands, the temple musicians, and the hired per-^ 
formers, and dancing women, all playing different tunes at the same 
moment. The hom^players ahd drams of half the cemntry came 
in hopes of largess i and there was one burly follow frcfXQ. Andoora> 
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H^r Niildroog, whose hom had wreaths of flomrs tied to it,Vith 
gold and silver tinsel ribbon, the wild screams of .whose iustrament, 
ind sometimes its mellow quivering notes, could be heard high 
above all the others. • 

And, to be sure, what feasting! The household cogking-Qans 
were not half big* enough, and those from the temple had to be 
borrowed : and the neighlwurs’ kitchens, on both sides, were fillod * 
with cooks. Pecks and bushels of nco, butter, vegetable stews, and 
curries ; sweet things, hot things, savoury things ; and Anunda’s 
famous “ poorees,” i-escrved for the choicest guests — some even 
made by herself and Tara. 

There was no room in the house or in tho courts for eating, so 
the street outside was swept and watered ; and every day, eauiy 
in tho afternoon, you might see a posse of stout young Brahmuns 
laying down fresh green plantain-leaves in double rows on the 
ground, with broad alleys between them, and then long files of 
oloan-shaven Brahmuns sit down behind them; and after them a 
procession of men bearing on their shonldors huge pans full of rice, 
liot from tho kitchon, and slung on polos — baskets of hot bread, 
puorees, curries, stews, and tho like, would march down the middle, 
ladling out portions of all to each, and helping liberally to melted 
butter, hot “ clintnecs,*’ and other toothsome condiments. 

And the men ate and aio till they could eat no more, and the 
crowds on tho house-terraces above them watched tho eating, cheered 
the caters, and bandied free jokes from side to side of the Street at 
themselves, tho eaters, the caiTiers of the viands, or tho passengers. 
So they ate and ate by hundreds and hundreds at a titno ; and many 
a hungry Bralimun, hardly knowing how to get a meal -of coarse 
jowareo cakes in his own home, took his water- vessel and blanket, 
teavelled from twenty to thirty miles round to the wedding, received 
itk hearty welcome, and ate as ho had perhaps never eaten before, and 
remembered it all his Mo afterwards. 

Yes, it was a capital wedding ; and the village and town gossips 
who criticised it at the time, and spoko of it afterwards, could ac- 
tually find no fault. There was not a poor old hag in Tooljapoor or 
Sindphul, ay, and for tho matter of that, in other villages further 
distant, who did not get a hearty meal ; or if she were too infirm to 
stay and eat, a liberal dole of flonr, or rice and' butter, with salt and 
popper. Not a family' of Mahrattas in the town, nor, indeed, re- 
spectable Mahomedans either, who had not materials for a meal sent 

them, accompanied by pipe and tabor, •hom and drum, or band and 
'itmmpe]^ according to> tho scale of iheir rank. And from all friende, 
presents for the bride, in proportion to their means, from tha 
richest silken and gold sarees, down to* a humble cotton bodice, 
added ka the stores with wMch Radha was already provided^ 
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One hj one tlie eet'emonies were finished. The last-— the solemn 
rite^ of actual marriage — as the bride and bridegroom sat side by 
side, when the consecrated thread was wound round them by tlm i 
attendant Brabmuns, and the mystic hymns and invocations chanted ; 
when their garments were tied together in the irrevocable knot, 
and' they fepoatod the promises and vows, mnch like our own, to 
.love and cherish each other — then Eadha’s veil was raised; and 
though ho had seen her form for many days in anecession, Vyas 
Shastree now saw his young wife’s beautiful face for the first time. 

It was a happy look, in one of her happy moods. Those 

e ' ions eyes wore not excited, but soft, timid, and shyly raised to 
in trust and confidence. Anunda and Tara liad watched for 
the effect upon liim with beating hearts and clasped hands. There 
could be no doubt of the expression of his face — wonder first, then 
gratification, perhaps love. “Thou wast right, wfe,” he said 
afterwards ; “ she hath a nymph’s form, a deer’s eyes, and a month 
like Kamdeo.” 

So it was all finished at last ; the guests departed, the courts wero^ 
swept, and the house again cleaned out. The garlands of leaves and 
flowers still hung at the gate, and from pillar to pillar of the verandah ; 
aad certain post-nuptial ceremonies performed at the temple was all 
that remained of the outer show of the marriago, WitViin was the 
girl-bride, happy in being free from her brother, whom she feared 
though she loved him, and from her aunt, whom she disliked as well 
as feared; happy in her new sister-wife, to whom she felt like a 
daughter; happier in Tara, a sister in truth, and she never had 
known one before ; content, too, to see the Shastree unreservedly, and 
' to feel thq,t her beauty grew on him — for as yet, beyond a few words, 
they had not spoken. 

As Moro Trimmul had determined, Sukya Bye was despatched to 
their homo a few days after the ceremony. She had placed hard 
to he allowed to stay over the Now Eatree, and Anunda had asked 
the favour at her instance ; but her nephew was distinct in his re- 
fusal, yet not so os to display aiigor or vexation. It was simply 
i .impossible, ho said ; she had been too long absent from home, and 
ho himself must go on his o>vn affairs. So she received parting 
gifts of rich silk cloths from Eadha, Ananda> and the Sliastree, and 
^parted to Wyo. 

The last night that Moro Trimmul was to remain at Tooljapoor, he 
took an opportunity of telling Eadha that he should protend to go 
out, but conceal himself in the school court, which was not lighted, 
and tixat she vins to come to him when all wore asleep or retired ; he 
should wait for her there, fl)r he had much to say to her, ^ 

So he had. How be had restrained himself hitherto he knew not 
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How, day by day, be bad seen Tam, spoken to her, amused b^, ex« 
cited her, gloated over her beauty, which, if xeinarkable abroad 
where she was guarded, was in a thousand degre'es more cs^ptivairng 
and entbralling in t^e free household intercourse — and yet had done 
nothing towards possessing himself of her — ^was what he could 
neither understand nor endure any longer. Gunga codld not* help 
him; he saw clearly that Tara utterly ref need communication 
with her: utterly refused to participate in the lower degrees of 
ceremonies and orgies at which Gunga assisted with a lower order 
of priests who officiated for the inferior castes of the people ; and she 
refused the mystic marriage to the sword of the goddess, which 
the “ Moorlees ** performed in order to cloak their profligacy. 

Gnng^; therefore, baffled for a while, bided her time; but she 
and her sister priestesses had vowed revenge, and wore all in Moro 
Trimmul’s interest. Meanwhile his sister must help him; and this,* 
with cruel perseverance, it was his object to eflect through her at * 
any risk. 

11c waited long, for the girl could not get away unobserved. • 
At last she came, scared and terrified lest Tier absence should be 
detected ; but all were asleep — Tara beside her in the verandah, 
the Shastrec among his books in the book-room, Anunda in her 
own sU'cping-room within. She did not find her brother in better 
temper for his detention. 

‘‘ Take this,” ho said to her, returning a gold anklet of Tarawa, 
which Hadha had borrowed from her to bo copied ; “ fon I gp to- 
morrow early, and shall not see thee again till tho IN’ow Ratree; 
but thou liast kept me long, girl, and I had much to^say to thee.*' 

“ The Sliastree was awake reading; even till now I coT:^d not pass- 
his door,” she said ; “1x5 quick, brother.” 

“ Ah, thou art trembling. Is this the girl who would have fled to 
Sivaji l^jab; and aii thou changed already into a Shastree's 
wife ? ” he said, with a sneer. 

The girl sliivcred. “ Do not say such thiugs, brother. I strive 
to put them away, and they will go, perhaps ; yes, they will go, when 
no one tells me of him.” 

Her brother laughed. “No, they shall not go^ Radlia, if I can 
prevent it ; but thou must be patient, girl. So much for thyself ; 
now for me.” 

“ What can I do, brother ? ” 

“Thou canst gain Tara for toe. , Nay, Badha,” he continued, as 
aho trembled still more, and hung the court door in terror, 

“ none of this cowardice 1 I tell thee it must be, and ihoii must do it.” 

“Brother! brother!” gasped the girl, piteously. “Notl~not 
1 1 Wli^t can I do ? 0, not I ! 0, not I ! ” 

“What canst thou do? Much,” he returned, sharply; ^‘listen, 
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Biidhftp Such ibinga are no sin. She ib a Brahmun, as I am ; she 
is ai^dow. She is a Moorlee, as free as Chinga, or anj of them, 
and she can pleaao herself. 1 know she is not indifferent to me : 
it is for 'thee to improve this. Speak to her of me, lead her to* 
think of mo, tell her what deeds 1 have done with thy Rajah — 
am 'With him in them — and sing her onr country ballads. I tell 
thee, girl, if thou docst all this, it will gain her.” 

* “ Never, brother, never ; she has no heart for thee. She shud> 

dered yesterday when I spoke of thee. I saw her — I could not be 
mistakoTi. Her heart is with the gods, in her books, cold and dead. 

0 brother, think not of her ! What can I do P ” 

“Is it so, sister?** ho said anecringly, “Then she must be 
awakened, and that dead heart gain now life ; Radha, thou must do 
it, thou ! — else ** — ^he felt the girl shivering as he grasped her arm, 

I and shook her savagely — “else, wilt thou bo long here? Would 
tliis Shaatroe keep tlice one hour in his honso if ho thought, much less 
if ho knew, thou hadst been married before, girl ? Yes, married 
before ! Ah, that touches thee ! And listen more, if rny affair is not 
furthered ho shall know it. What if he cast thco out ? Thou canst 
go to tho temple like Tara; thou caiist go to him — to Sivaji — but 
thou wilt be a reproach and an outcast. Choose ! — to bo happy as 

1 have placed thee, or as I have said. One or other, girl ! tlio last, 
and what I have risked for thee — what I have done for tlieo — will 
be repaid. O sister ! what Siifaji Rajah is to thoe, a burning thought 
day and^ight, so Tara is to me, and more. Dost thou hear ? ** 

“’I — I,** gasped the terrified girl, “ 1 hear — 1 lioar. O brother, be 
not cruel, do npt destroy me ; or, if thou wilt, one blow of thy kiiife 
• — ^now — now — here,’* and^ho bared her breast. “ It will bo mercy 
— strike P* 

“ Poor fool,** said Moro Trimmul, “1 w'ould not harm thoe. Go, re- 
member what I have said, and do as I tell thoe. If she be in the same 

mood wlicn I return, why then Go,** he continued, ^interrupting 

himself, ** I can wait no longer. Pear not, my blessing is on thoe,** and 
he put his hands on her head. “ For his sake, my lord, my prince and 
thine, thou shalt come to no harm. Go I ** And saying this he put 
her gently away fn)m him into the court, closed tho door, and easily 
climbing the low wall, dropped into the street beyond. 

“One thing more ere the night passes,” ho said, as ho walked 
rapidly through the deserted streets to tho house they had lived in, near 
the Shastree’s “ if she is there, well ;.if not, 1 must seek her. What 
she wanted must have been brought ere this.” 

** Sho is 'w'ithin, master,” said a man sitting at the gate, with a ^ 
black blanket round him, who spoke ere Mord Trimmul could oak ; 

“ she has been here, an hour or more ; and here are some things the 
sonar brought this eveniug when you were abaent” 
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Good,” said ibo Pandit, passing in ; “ see tjiat no one enters,” 

The man laughed. It is too late, master, now. !No one will dpme. 
Aro we to leave early ? ” 

“ Tell them to bring the horses at daylight,” ho replied ; we will 
on to Darasow bdl’ore noon. We must bo at Thair before night 
Is all prepared ? ” , . , 

“ Yes, the saddle-bags are packed, and Bheema and myself remain ; 
all the rest went with the lady Sukya.” 

Tlien go and sleep, for we have a long journey to-morrow. I do 
not need tbeo. Give me the key of tho court door. I can look myself 
in, and I shall be awake long before you in tho morning.” 

He entered the court and locked tlic gate behind liim. A lamp^ was 
burning in a recess of tho vemndah, and its light fell upon the 
hgnro of tho girl Giinga, who had covered herself with a sheet, and, 
most likely weary with waiting for him, had fallen asleep. She, 
did not hear him; and as lie had left his shoes by tho side of the ’« 
outer door, there was no noise whatever from his bare feet. 

Moro Triinmnl stood over her, and, as ho did scf, she moved nn- 
easily in her sleep, turned and said something ; he could not (?atch tho * 
words. Tlion some emel thoughts passed suddenly through hia 
mind. Gunga knew too much; a blow cHl his knifo would silence 
for ever airclinnco of disclosure of what liad been dono for Rjidhp,; 
ilio gold ho had to gi\ e her would bo saved. There was a large well 
or cistern behind the house ; the wall 'of tho back-yard hung over it; 
it was a pla(*e whero the women of tlio town washed their clothes, 
and was so held to be uiich*an. That would hide her. A Moofloe? 
WJiat Moorloo had not jealousies and btrifos? Who would caro for 
hep? And he drew the dagger and sto^d over her in nn attitude, 
to strike. • 

Why ho hesitated he could never toll; certainly it was not from 
fear. Perhaps some lingering feeling of compassion for one so young 
— perhaps* the memory of some caress — stayed the blow for an in- 
stant, for ho did not strike. Tlio light fell lull on her eyes and face 
as she turned, and she smiled and awoke suddenly. 

“I dreamed of thee, beloved,” she said, btrctching out her arms to 

him, “and thou art here But why the knife?” she continued, 

quickly sitting up, as the light gleamed on tho blade. “ Moro ! — I — 

1 — I fear thee ; why dost thou look at me so ? ^ Ah ! ” and she covered 
her eyes with hesr hand, expecting death. 

“ Only to cut these strings,’- ho said, with a bard lAugb, recovering 
himself and dividing tho cord which was tied round the paper con- 
taining the gold anklets. “ Look, Gudga I ” and he held them up t<^ 
the light, and shook 'them till tho* little bells on ihe^i clashed gently. 

“ Thou art good,” she said, looking up as he held them above her, 
stiU shaking them ; they are verjf very beautiful, but thou wilt not 
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give..tbem to me, for thou hast not got Tara. Ah ! thon haet just 
come from her, and wilt not gir© them. Go ! go back to her.** 

“ Jiut,my sister is her father’s wife, and these a^o heavier than 
Tara’s. I liave not broken faith with ihoe, Guijga,” he replied, “ nor 
my oath at the PAp-nAs temple. Take them — they are thin© hence- 
forth. And now wilt thon go with me, Gnnga ? I have prepared 
.a horse for thoc, and i3hcema can walk.” 

‘*To tho crifl of life,” cried the girl, who had risen to her knees to 
put on tho aiiklefca, and who now clasped liis feet, — “ to the end of 
life ! Kill mo if thou wilt, Moro Trimmul, who would care ? It 
would bo no pain to Gunga.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

A THICK heavy tain was falling, which had lasted nearly all day witli- 
out intermission, and the afternoon was now advanced. The sky was 
one uniform tint of dark grey, in which, near tlie horizon, some yellow- 
ish, lurid colour occasionally appeared. Dark masses of cloud came 
up slowly from tho south-west at times, causing a deejier gloom as 
they passed overhead, accompanied by bursts of rain, wliich some- 
times fell in shoots, deluging tho ground, and dashing up muddy 
spray from tlie soft earth. The air was stifling; and there w'as a 
strong sulphurous smell with the rain, which increased tho disagree- 
able effect of the close, hot atmosphere. Sometimes a gentle bro(‘ze, 
hardly suifieient to give tlie^raina sJantitig direction, arose, and felt ro- 
frosUirig ; but as tho heavy clouds passed, it died away, and the rain 
fell perpendicularly again, with a constant monotonous plash, which, 
coming from a -wide plain, sounded like a dull roar. 

Little conld bo seen of tho plain itself ; for not only was the 
jrain too tliick to allow of any distance to appear definitely, but 
there 'was a steamy mist rising from the previously heated earth, 
which iimrcns<'d the already existing dimness and gloom. Some- 
times a few trees in tho vicinity, which appeared tail and ghostly 
in tlie grey light and thick air, stood out more in detail as the rain 
slackened for a wliilo, and seemed to give promise of breaking ; and 
on these occasions two villages became dimly visible ; one of them 
nearly a mile distant, the other perhaps half & mile faiiher, situated 
to tho right and loft of what, in dry weather, wds a well-beaten 
road-track, hut which could only now he known as such, by hoing 
bare of grass, and by the slightly raised banks, covered h^e and 
there by low bufilios, which bounded it. 

The placo wo are about to describe occupied the summit of a 
small cmixicuce, below which, in a valley watered by a rivulet, was a 
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village Barronnded by tall crops of grais, noV coming into^car, 
mingled with fields of cotton, as yet very low, and pulse, and olhor 
cereals, gonerally about waist^high. This difference in the height ol' 
tho crops left the valley comparatively open ; and the road-track 
could be followed by the eye, whenever the mist and rmn cleared 
a little — ^through the fields to tho gate of the first village, before 
which there was an open piece of gi-ound, past a small Hindu; 
temple surrounded with trees, and up a slight ascent beyond, to a 
plain, along which it continued, till it disappeared among the tall 
jowaroc fields and other cultivation of the next village. These two 
villages wero called tbe greater and less Kinny. 

The valley, or hollow, vras little more than a descent in the’tin- 
dulation of the country ; but, when the rain fell heavily at the 
nearer village, so as almost to conceal it, tho effect &om the 
eminence wo describe was, as though it wore actually deep and 
bnjad ; and then also the farther village, with its trees, appeared 
distant, and sometimes was not visible at all. Thus alternating, 
as sometimes plainly in view, and at others not to bo seen, these 
villages appeared to bo objects of de€‘p interest to three men, who 
occupied the spot wo have just mentioned. Occasionally, and as 
tho rain cleared a little, one or other of them Wf)uld proceed to Hhxt 
top of a heap of stones near at hand, and look anxiously along 
tho lino of road, past the fields and the open space betoro the 
gate of the first Kinny, up the ascent beyond, and over tho plain 
to the second ; and there were moments wh»?n a man on horseback 
might easily have been <lcscricd oven at tho further village, cer- 
tainly at the second, or between them, such ft person boon 
upon the road ; but no one appeared. • 

The spot was remarkable as the highest point for a long distance 
cither way upon the road- track ; and indeed, had the day been 
clear, a large extent of country could have been seen from it in 
all directions. Now, however, tho view was very limited ; and on 
the opposite sides from tho two villages nothing could be seen 
blit a plain, thinly covered with grass and bushes, and stnjwii 
thickly with black atones, which, uncultivated as it. was for miles, 
looked doubly desolate through tho misty air, beiug partially 
covered with pools of water of a yellowish brown colour, tho result 
of the present rain. Over this plain, three roads or paths diverged 
from the place tho men neenpied. The main track, wliich had the 
appearance of being somewhat "beaten, was broader than the others,^ 
wd led westward to tho town of Allnnd, about six miles distant, — 
Ac others to villages from two to four miles to the south and west. 

. Tho plain was, as wo have sfdd, very stony, and at tho place 
we allude |o, the heap of stones had bhen formed gradtially by 
travellci-s who, coming from all eides, took up one from the pati^ 
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and^tbrew it, with a prayer to the local divinity, upon tho pilo. 
This had been done, no doubt, for centuries ; still the stones upon 
the path appeared as thick as over, and sorely impeded and 
harassed all travellers, whether on foot or horseback. 

Over this heap of stones grew a largo bahian, and close to it 
several scraggy neem trees; a peepnl, too, had once existed, but 
^ was dead. Part of tho trunk and one large branch remained stand- 
' ing, white and dry, and a portion of another lay on the ground, 
from which chips of firewood had been cut from time to time. 
It looked as if it had been struck with lightning, which, indeed, 
was not improbable, as several branches of the banian were scathed 
and riven, probably from the same cause. Of aU these trees, however, 
the banian or “ burr,” as it is called in the language of tho country, 
was most remarkable. 

Not possessed of tho luxuriant foliage common to this tree in 
other places, probably because the soil was too poor and rocky, its 
huge gnarled boughs wore bare of small branches and loaves ; some 
wore naked and actually withered, others apparently so, and all ' 
stretched their white gaunt arms intt> tho sky, with a wild aneb 
ghastly effect against the leaden grey of the clouds. In process of 
the centuries of its existence, several boughs had become detached 
from the parent trunk, and were upheld by stems which had once 
been pendant roots, and Jiad struck into tho ground. Those 
portions, if anything more bfire, and more gnarled and twjstcd tlian 
th^ parent tree, rose loftily into the air, and with tho same effect 
we have already noticed. • 

' The larger Jboughs and stems wcro^full of holes, which sheltered a 
numerous colony of sma51 grey tree owls, whose bright yellow eyes 
stared fi^om behind largo boughs, and out of crevices in tlio trunks, 4 
or fi'om among the ornainoiits of the roof of the temple below ; while 
they kepi up a perpetual Wittering, as if they conversed together, 
which indeed perhaps they did. On hot bright days lizards, large 
and small, crept out of ere vices and basked in tho son ; and among 
them a family of huge black ones, with briglit eyes and scarlet 
throats, which they inflated as they appeared to swell with impor- 
tance. Shepherd boys believed these to bo evil spirits, and if they 
were brave, pelted them with stones, or if otherwise ran olf, as ono 
of them issued fortlv and looked about curiously. 

Some large holes, too, near the top of tlio tree, contained great 
^ homed owls, which, if attracted by any noise, sat, with stupidJy-grave 
aspect and wide saucer-oyes, looking down upon tlie mad — tJie tufts 
of feathers over their cars alternately erected and depressed — till thejjT 
flew out with a loud hoot to look for some m6ro undisturbed rctrcat.i 
These owls, great and small, with the lizards, had the tree, for the 
most part, to themselves. Probably there was not enough foliage to 
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tempt other birds to rest there ; for except an oocasional wandering 
flock of chattering parroqueta, mynas, or green pigeons^ none fre- 
quented it by day. By night, however, it was otHerwiae : for it was 
then the roosting-place of the vultures, eagles, and other carrion 
birds of the district, with whom the owls did not apparently interfere* 
At the back, partly behind the parent tree and the heap* of stohes, 
was a small and evidently ancient Hindu temple, consisting of one 
chamber and a porch. The chamber was not much larger than 
sufficed to contain the image, and allow a priest to officiate before it 
in case of necessity, and was too low to admit of a man’s standing 
upright. The porch, which was supported in front by two rougWy- 
howu stone pillars, was somewhat larger ; and the three men we have 
mentioned, were enabled to sit in it comfortably, protected from the 
rain. The doorway was narrow and low, and the insido of the 
chamber was dark ; but a small Phallic emblem could be seen within 
sot upon a low altar, and a rudely-sculptured stone bull, in a sitting 
posture, had originally been placed before the porch facing the image. 
I’he temple, image, and bull showed that the grove had been ori* 
l[s,^’nally dedicated to Siva, or Malmdco, in the form of that ancient 
“ pillar and calf *’ worship so fatal to the Israelites of old, and which 
for them possessed so strange a fascination. • 

The temple was deserted, and, except on the annual festival of ihd 
god, when some priest from a neighbouring village swept out the 
chamber, brought a light to bum before the imago, poured the usual 
libations, and hung a few garlands of iessamino and marigold-flowerB' 
ovet it, no one ever cairfo with intent to worship, and the place 
was utterly neglected. Last year’s garlands were now but diy brown 
loaves hanging to a cotton thread; tho*cliambor was dy’ty, and 
htrewn with dead leaves ; the stone bull in front was overthrown, 
and lying on its side, and even in bright sunshine the place presented 
a melancholy, deserted appearance. Sometimes, in the heat of the 
day, village lads, in charge of goats and cattle, would meet there, 
but only in lack of other shelter from the sun ; for indeed the spot 
had an evil reputation, and not without reason. 

It is not surprising that it was believed to bo the resort of malig- 
nant spirits which love to dwell in such places, and ,of tricksy ami 
mischievous sprites which inhabited the largo holes in tJuj old 
trunks, sharing them with the owls and lizards that lived there: 
vexed travellers’ horses, Clausing them to cast shoes in .the stones, or 
Ipd wayfarers astray, especially at night, among the many paths over 
^ ‘ steny plain — or bewitched cows and buffaloes, and dried up their 
So, ofttimes, shepherds camp with flowers, and poured liba- 
ns of milk and cui‘(h^ after a rude fashion, over a few large stones 
which lay among the gnarled roots of the* great tree, and liad been 
placed there as oevoted to local divinities — ^Fauns and Dryads — 
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and therefore hdd in mde reyezence ; and these, on sndi ocoasioxifl, 
WG^e smeared with red or black ponder in a li^d of deprecatozyj 
worship, I 

It was not for these reasons alone that the,,place was dreaded ; i\ 
had, from other causes, even a worse reputation. It was notorious as 
the place of mootiTig for most of the gang robberies in the conntiy ; 
for assemblies of parties of highway robbers, and the distribution of 
stolon property. Watchmen on village towers at night, sometimes 
saw fires twinkling about the temple, and well knew the cause of 
them; and shepherd boys next day found mde clay crucibles and ox- 
tifiguished charcoal fires in one place where the trunk was hollow 
at the root of the tree, and thus knew that gold and silver had been 
melted there at night. 

Murder, too, had been done there. On one occasion, not very long 
ago, several fresh corpses had been found in the old well barely 
concealed by loaves and bushes ; and, more recently, a body found 
lying on the road had Ween dragged from the line of one village 
boundary to another — for several boundaries of village lands diverged, 
from that spot — to escape the king’s fine, till it was oaten by vul-' 
tores and hyenas, and the bones lay and bleached under the great tree 
•for many a day, to the terror of all wayfarers. In short, the place 
‘was thus esteemed evil for many reasons ; and whotlicr villagers or 
travellers came past it by any of the roads over the plain, or from 
the two Kinnys, alone or in company, they harried past the temple, 
brcBthing a spoil or prayer against the ghosts and spirits wluch 
dwelt in it, and heartily wishing themselves safe beyond its precincts. 


CHAPTEB X. 

The throe persons who wero sheltering themselves in the porch of 
the temple had apparently no apprehensions. Each in turn, throw- 
ing a coarse black blanket about him, mounted the heap of stones 
tmd looked eagerly toward the villages and along the line of road. 
The others sat together, rolling up leaves of the banian tree from 
time to time, whicli they filled with tobacco from their pouches, and 
smoked as fast as made. All tliree were heavily armed with long 
straight swords with solid basket-handles, from wliich a spike pro- 
jected below, the hilt, enabling tbo 'Nearer to use his weapon double- 
handed, as well as to protect the wrist ; eliields of stout hide, with 
brass bosses, hung at thoir backs, and daggers of difPorent 
were in their girdles. In the chamber of the temple their threq. 
matchlocks leaned against the wall — ^two being ordinaQr ones wi& 
long bright barrels, the other short and handsomely inbid with gold, 
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of superior value to tKe oihears. The men wore their largo 
oked powdor-*homs, and bnllet-bags, with tinder-boxes, attached 
soft leather waistbclts, and their priming-horns, hung: to the 
ireast-buckles of their sword-belts, of buff leather. 'Hie mahehlocks 
were ready for instant use ; for matches were lighted, and the 
smoke, from the match-ends, and that of a small hre made of dried 
twigs, filled the chamber and issued from the door. 

The two men who were sitting in tho porch— ono had just gone 
and taken post again upon tho stones — wore stout square-built 
fellows, of dark-brown complexion, with peculiarly round powerful 
shoulders, which gave them almost tho appearance of deformity. 
They wore coarse cotton tunics and tight drawers, which reached* to 
tho knee, leaving the lower part of tho legs bare, and showing them 
to bo sinewy and well exorcised by constant travel. They had not 
removed their sandals, which were strong and studded with large- 
headed nails, and, as they sat together, tho resemblance in figure was ’ 
very striking. They were,- in fact, twin-brothers, and, being Mi^rattas, 
had been named, as is usual, Rama and Imkshmun, after the popular 
^zeroes of the Mahabarut. Even in features there was a strong resem- 
blance ; but the expression of tho cider, Rama, was as gloomy, if not 
savage, as that of the younger, Lukshmun, was cheeriul and good-« 
natured. 

Tlio brothers had been long silent, and tho third person, who, with 
a heavy black blanket thrown over his head, had been sitting for 
some time upon the stones, got up and returned to the poroh aa a 
fresh cloud passed overhe&d, accompanied by heavier rain than be- 
fore, wliich gradually shut out -the village and road from his view, 
^«hook the wet from tlio blanket, and stoo3 looking glooinijy at the 
cy and the torrents of water which were running off the ground 
towards the doedivity of tho eminence. There was a groat contrast 
between thi^ person and the qthers in every respect, and lii‘ merits, 
perhaps, a separate description. 

Though young, he was evidently the loader of the party, and his 
comparatively fair complexion and regular features, as well as tho 
(^ste-mark on his forehead, sho^vod him to bo a Rajpoot, descended 
from those emigi'ants from Northern India whom ipilitary service, 
even at that period, had tempted from Oude and Delhi to tbo 
remote Dekhan, In stature, as in powerful make, ho much exceeded 
his companions, and his carriage was soldierlike and graooful. Ho 
wore a quilted tunic of what had onco been gay red “ mushroo," 
ate strong satin of tbe country, but novt stained and frayed ; long 
drawers, turned qp to tho calf^ a dark red turban, of fine tex- 
launtUy cocked aside, its gold thread end being turned book 
ovCT ime toy ; and his powder-horn, buUot-bag, and shield, as well aa 
a Uttle gold eznbrcadexy upon his aword-belt, all of a better quality ^ 


ihan tlic others, with a fine single pearl ear-ring— proved him to 
be Vis much superior to them in ranl^ as his expression and deport- 
ment were in intelligence. 

Gopal Singh, for such was his name, was, in truth, decidedly 
good-looking. Large black eyes, full of light, a prominent nose, 
bushy whiskers, very neatly trimmed, and a small moustache twisted 
upwards into close curls at the comers of a mouth delicately 
formed and almost cfEominato in character when relaxed, but whiob, 
when the lips were compressed, seemed full of deep expression both 
for good and evil, — the chin, clean-shaved and prominent, betokening 
firmness, — all combined to form a countenance in which decision and 
energy were evident ; but, in spite of his good features, their general 
expression was repellant, expressing cruelty and lawlessness of no 
common order. 

“ Ho will never get across the Benathoora to-day, my friends,” he 
said, stepping into a dry comer of the porch and sitting down ; “ and 
we Lave a weary journey to Itga before ns in this mud ; yet I dare ' 
not face the master, my uncle, without some news of him.” , 

Maliaraj,” replied Hama, respectfully, folding his hands — “ Great 
prince ” — ^by whicli title (an ordinary one of respect), or that of Jc- 
fbadar, Gopal Singh was usually addressed by them — “ I know the 
Benathoora, and she will not come down before night; and if it 
be true that the man left Kulliance yesterday, there is plenty of 
time for him to be here by sunset. Depend upon it, he will make 
for Allnnd to-day, and there will have been ?jo deep mud for some hours 
after he left. Couldst thou see nothing on the road ? ” 

“ Nothing, Hama. At one time I thought I saw him at the gate of 
the village yonder, but as the rabi cleared ofF, it was only some cattle 
going in ; then the mist closed up the view, and I could see no more, 
and came away. By Krishna, but this rain is something to see! 

I question whether lie could cross the nulla down there before 
Kinny, it seems filling so fast.” 

‘‘Ah ! he can ford it well’ enough if ho is bent on coming,” said 
Lukshmun, “ and he could not stop at either village, for I told the 
Gowra this morning, if a simnger came, to send him on with a 
guide, and to shut the gate if he wanted to stop. So, if he left 
Kulliance yesterday, he ought to have come a good distance before 
night ; and if he started again this morning, there is no river, or 
nulla, between to stop him but the Benathoora, and that will be 
fordable till midnight, even with heavier rain than this. He would 
not stay for tlie rain to clear ? ” 

“ He must have left it,” returned the Jemadar ; “ ho dared not stay 
there. One of old Lukmun Geeris disciples was to accompany him 
to a village half-way to Allund yesterday, and send him on from 
thence with guides from village to village. We ofEered escort^ 
bat he would take no one— th^ fdlow wae- sospioious.” 
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*^Tben ho is qxdte safe, Mahamj. guides mar plague him; but 
if he started under injunctions from the old Ba.wa^s disciple, he will 
be passed on carefully,” returned Rama. 

1 hopo he is, brotixers. 1 would not lose our chance of the gold 
he has for something — nor indeed of himself.** 

“ Gold ! Jemadar,” cried both eagerly, in a breath. 

“ Yes, my friends ; good royal mohurs, I know ; for the day before 
yesterday ho rested at the Gosai*s Mutt, and had a Hoondee cashed 
in the shop. It was a goodly pouchful, 1 know, and it will come to us 
if we wait patiently.” 

Gopal Singh lighted some tinder with his flint and steel, and then 
a leaf cigarette, as we may call it, and began to smoke in silence 
which was only broken by the dripping of the rain from the porch of 
the temple and the tree, the general plash over the plain, and the 
loud and continuous croaking of the frogs in the pools and puddles. 

The Jemadar first broke silence. “Someone must look again,** 
he continued, after a while; “and it is brighter now. Go thou, 
jLukshmun, take the blanket and sit close/* 

“ It is not weatlier to turn out a dog,’* muttered the man, sulkily, 
getting up and stepping down from the porch; “but I will go,*- 
Mahanij, if it is your order. Shall 1 go on to Kinny,** he continued, ' 
“and see if I can get tidings of him ? Better that than sitting up 
there like a drenched scarocTOw in a field.** 

“Good, brother, go ! Try the nulla before you venture into the 
middle of it, lost it bo too strong for you,’* .said Rama. 

“ And wait there for a time/* added the Jemadar. “ If he do not 


aiTivc before night thou canst bring some flour, ghee, and sugar from 
" be Patel ; for if wo are to watch here all night wo had need to eat, 
and I must make .some bread; but if the man comes, bring him on — 
ho will be well-mounted and will not fear the nulla, and thou canst 
invent something about going back to AUund on urgent business.** 

“ Trust me for that, Jemadar. If I have an ugly face I can speak 
soft words when 1 choose, and I know enough of the camp language 
to make him understand. Now, I am going.*' So saying, he doubhjd 
the blanket in a peculiar manner, so as to form a c^ak, threw it 
over his head and shoulders, and folded the sides tightly about him ; 
then taking off his sandals, which he carried in his hand, he strode 
away in the rain, as rapidly as the mud would admit. . 

“ Take care of the tWms in the lane near the village ; put on your 
t;andals there ; we can’t have you troubling us with aI3abool thorn in 
foot,” shouted the Jemadar. 

^Lukshmun turned round and nodded his assent, and continued as 
^jefore. They ivatched him silently till he disappeared over the brow 
of the emindhee, when Rama said to his companion, “ What if thev 
have sent tl^e man on by the other road, or warned him, Jemadar ? ^* 
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Th^e was another road which passed about half a mile the south 
of wjiero they sat. J 

“He dare not, Kama ; by his soul he daro not,” replied the Jema-^ 
dar, with flashing eyes and distended nostrile. “ Do you think ho 
wo^d dare my uncle's vengeance ? does he wish his cattlo to be har- 
ried by Pahar Singh, and his village burnt ? ” 

“ Perhaps not ; and it would be likely enough to happen, Jemadar,” 
said Rama, laughing ; “ and, I suppose, we should have to come to do 
it. But what is to be done with the man ? — That ? ” and ho pointed 
significantly to the old well with his thumb. 

“ 0 no, Kama,” returned tho other, laughing in his turn. “ No- 
thing of that kind, now. Tlie man himself is precious, why, the 
undo knows, and some more of them, though they have not told me 
I only hope he will not make a fight of it and get hurt.” 

“ Then wo could not help it, of course, Jemadar.” 

“ No, indeed, friend. But wo are three to one, and ho is only a 
Mutsuddeo after all — not a man of war — he will bo quiet enough, I . 
daro say.” 

“ Well, if I am to say tho truth, Mnharaj, I am glad of it,” rctiimod^ 
Rama. “ It is all very well to kill people in a fair foray, or if any- 
Jjody will fight in a DurtVa, one’s blood is up, and it does not matter , 
but, somehow or other, the lost affair here was not agreeable, and ever 
since I have not liked the place at night. We need not add to tho 
people that lie yonder,” and ho poinU^d over his shoulder to a corner of 
Ihcf tree, “ unless, indeed, it is to Iwj, then pf course wo can’t help it.” 

“ Nor I either, Rama. It is only pleasant here when there are fifty 
or sixty good ’fellows assembled, and "the gold and silver are boiling 
in the pots yonder. I don’t like this new business as well as thej 

old By Gunga, what a flash ! ” 

Indeed tho flasli of lightning, which caused both to start to their 
feet, was nearly blinding. Without warning, except by tlie passage 
of another dark cloud above, it had fallen on pari of tho old tree 
which was separate from the rest — a branch supported by two 
roots which had struck into tho ground — and had riven away part of 
it| which foil across tho mound of stones with a loud and heavy crash, 
and was followed by a cracking peal of thunder, so loud and so near 
that the men involuntarily put their hands to their ears. 

“It would have killed him if ho had been on the stones,” said 
Rama, who spoke, as the poal, spreading itself over the heavens, 
was dying into deep growls in the distance. . “ By all the gods ! was 
there ever 6uch thunder ? ^ 

\ “It will break up tho clouds, perhaps,” returned the Jemadafl 
nd this rain will then stop. Yes, it was a narrow escape, indeed,4 
may be thankful he went It is a good omen for us, 
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“ 1 vow a rupee to be inlaid in the floor of the temple of at 
Tooljapoor, and to feed twenty-four Brabmuiis,” said thoman, reV^cr- 
^•ntly. “Yes,’’ ho added, looking up and over the plain, “ I think iL 
will break up before spnset.” 

But wc must follow the spy on his double errand, while the pair, 
who still converse, speculate upon the pi’obablo issue of it, smoko by 
turns, and long for a break iii the rain. And there is another person , 
too, who must needs be looked after on his journey hitherward. 


CHAPTER Xr. 

A STOUT scrving-iiian was holding a powerful grey hoi'se, which, well, 
if not handsomely, caparisoned, stood neighing loudly before the door 
of an ordinary house in the main street of Surroori, a smiill vlllago 
nearly midway between the towns of Kullianee and Allnnd, sis a 
^person within, evidently of a superior class, was girding up bis waist 
Fnith a shawl, and otherwise preparing himself for a day’s journey. 
Of middle stature, thin but well-proportioned, with a light bamboo- 
coloured complexion of a pale cast, and a slight habitual stoopj 
the man seemed unaccustomed to rough exertion ; cTnd the sword lio 
had just fastened into liis waistbelt, along with an ivory-handled 
poniard and knife, w’Jis apparently more for oraanient than for nso 
— such a one as might bo used at court, or by a boy, — -not tho 
wcfipon of a soldier. * 

TJie man’s face was jlenn shaven, except a long moustache, which 
drooped very mucli at tho corners, and flio features wc^p by no 
^ means ill-favourod. A first glance showed an expression of mucli 
intelligence, mingled, liowover, as you looked further, with much 
cunning. Tho eyes w(3ro small, deep-set under bushy cyobrows, 
and of a light grey ; tho noso high and aquiline, but broad across 
the nostrils, and hung over tho moustache in a peculiar manner ; 
the forehead was wrinkled into furrows by habitual elevation of tho 
eyebrows ; and, as far as the upper part of the face was concerned, 
it had an a-ppearanqp of firmness, which tho lower portion belied ; 
for, tlie mouth, drawn up at the comers in a constant* and apparently 
hypocritical attempt to smile, was evidently perf owning an office 
foreign to its intention ; and the chin, which suddenly .retreated into 
a somewhat bony throat, had no cliaracter but decided w^eokness, if 
^not, indeed, actual cowardice and deceit Thus, tho whole features 
IlyoTc a restless, RUR})icious, and hypocritical expression, which, most 
pBcely, was a true iudication of the possessor’s mind. 

Lalla Toolseo Das was not a native of the Dekhan, but had served 
for the last* two years, or nearly so, in the Duftcr, or Record Office of 
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the Emperor AnruTij^ccb. The Lalla had been sent from Delhi to 
his •uncle, who was in the Emperor’s service: and, having given 
proofs of ability as a Persian scholar, he had been appointed to a 
confidential situation about the Emperor hin^sclf. use the 

Lalla bad made of Jiis x>osiiion will appear hereafter, as also why 
he how undertook a long journey alone,* in a strange country, and 
at an inclement season of the year. Meanwhile we have only to 
describe his progress, which, so far as the weather is concerned, 
appears uncertain. 

The Lalla liad risen early, bathed, breakfasted, and packed his 
saddle-bags. He bad looked out several times since morning, but 
always with the sanio result as to the sky, which continuc;d of a dull, 
leaden grey, with occasional rain. There was no wind, it was close 
and liot, and liis host, an old Byragee, who was a lay monk of the 
Mutt, or monastery, at Knlliance, which the Lalla had left the day 
before, was persuading him to remain. But tho indifPcrent night’s 
rest he liad endured from the venomous mosquitoes, the moaning of 
a cow over a new-born calf, and other noises from cattle and goats, 
— from tho women, wdio ground at the inill so early in the house, 
singing a discordant Canareso song — and, above all, his personal 
an.vioty to proceed, — have weighed against the weather 
• “Ah, my poor Mootcc,” said the Lalla, as ho hoard his horse 
neigh, “thou wilt have a hard day of it, I fear, in the mud. How 
far didst thou say it was, Bawa Sahib ? ” he continued to his host. 

“^It is six coss, by our reckoning here, by one road — seven or 
eight by the other,” replied the Byragee, *“wduch, in the coss you 
are accnstoracii to in Hindustan, wilt bo ten one W'ay, and thirteen 
the othcn;.” 

“And you recommend tho longest road, Bawajee ? ” 

“Well, sir, it is ns you please. You will have somewhat Ic.ss 
mud and kIoucs by the upper road than by the lower — that is all.” 

“Ah. friend,” continued the Lalla, as we sliall call him, “ fourcoss 
more nfc the end of a liard day is not pleasant, and so the less the 
better. Let me see ; hero is my vouic. Ah, Kinny, little and great ; 
I suppose 1 can re.st at either if I like, though I sliould prefer 
getting on to the worthy Fathers’ Mutt at Aliunde” 

“ Certainly,” rejilied the old man ; “ but do not stop at Kinny, if 
you oan help ; and, above all, do not shelter yourself at the temph* 
on the hill, under the ‘Burr ’ tree. Ah, yes, -there will bo heavy rain 
to-day, Lallajoe, for it is so hot,” he continued, looking np at the 
clouds, now deepening intoufringes of black here and there; “you 
bad better stay.” . v 

“ No, Bawd, I must go on ; and if it rains I can’t help it. But 
about the tf*eo,” the Lalla continued; “I suppose there, are sprites 
and devils in it as usual ; and, to say the truth, I am not afraid of 
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ihem. A man that always lives among soldiers, you know^» gets 
brave.” • 

“Indeed,” retiimod the Byragco d.ryly. “O’, of course ! Bui 
take my advice, and when you change guides at Kinny, ask them to 
send you by the soiitn road ; it’s — ^it’s the best, and some biid places 
arc avoided. But here is the Patel,” ho added, as that functionary, 
emerging from his door way ‘opposite, with a striped blanket over his. 
head and shoulders, saluted the Lalla with a loud “ Numascar 
Maharaj ! ” “lie will dii-ect the guide himself, Lallajce, which will 
insure a speedy and safe journey.” 

Tlioy followed the Patel through the village, which, under 'the 
sLcadily increasing rain, looked sufliciontly wretched to deter any one 
from staying, who had not urgent necessity for domg so. This was 
not the Lalla’s predicament ; and ho now unfasicued a largo thick 
foil travelling-cloak from the pommel of his cloth sjiddlc, put it over 
his head, and wrapped it around him so as to cover his legs, which 
were protected by long, soft, Per.<?ian riding-boots. 

. Few people were astir. Under shelter of the houso-'walls the dogs 
^Lad assembled in groups, and, standing with their tails between their 
logs, barked at tlie stranger as he passed. Pigs and fowls, being dis- 
turbed by .his horse, ran to and fro, with noisy gmut and cackle 
Some cattle stood togetlior in parties near their owners’ houses, ix 
heavy steam from their nostrils ascending into the thick air, and 
broke the silence by an occasional hoarse low. llero and there a 
stout motherly dame, with a child seated astride ou her 4iip,,and 
others liangiug about hei*, stood, nothing abashed, at her house door, 
looking at the Lalla as ho passed; or a farmer, with liis blanket cast 
over his Lead, smoking his morning cigarette, lounged uneb'r shelter 
of his own caves, and exchanged a morning greeting with the i’atel 
The spouts of terraced houses Wore beginning to run fast, and small 
streams of water were alr(;ady making thewr way tlirougl) the mud. 

Ill the gateway were two or three “ jowans,” or young Juon, who 
watched and guarded it, and acted as mcs>scngers. One of these 
xvas sent for a guide, and the party stayed under shelter till lie ari'i v^ecl, 
when the Lalla and Ids bundle were formally made- over to him, to 
be delivered up at the next village, about two miles distant; and 
finally, the Lalla mounted. 

“ Don’t forget the south road from Kinny,” said the Bymgeo, 
wishing him a good jounicy, as the Lalla, making his parting 
salutation, rode out of the gateway. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked the Patel. “.You kept him niiglity close 
jSn your Mutt last night.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned the other; “ but he goes on tlio govern- 
ment business to Beejapoor, and you know the order wliich came with 
him. I suppose it is some secret matter, else he would have had an 
escort.” • 
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j “Well, lie in gone, 'whoever ho is,” said the Patel ; “and I wouhl 
rather he travelled than I, oven on that good beast of liis, to Allund, 
to-day. ,It is goirig to rain l>adly — but it will do the grain good.” 
And so they fell to talking of their farms, aqd the prices of grain 
at the last market, while the Lalla and his guide proceeded onward. 

If ‘the LAlla could have understood his guide, the way might have 
been bcgnilcd by pleasant gossip of tho’coantry round ; but of the 
vernacular of that part of the country he was profoundly ignorant, 
and every attem[)t he made in the “ Oordoo,” or court language, was 
mot with a curt “TiJlid-illa” — “don’t understand” — or an ocea-sional 
very expressive j)antomimiG action on tlio part of the guide, who, 
looking back, sometimes pointed to the bundle on his head, then io 
the rain, and again tapped his own vstomach, or sinhed his finger ^ 
into his mouth, convejing the intimation that he expected to bo well 
rewarded, and was very hungry. Thus the next village was reached, 
the first guide was dismissed with a little extra gratuity, and tlu^ 
Lalla again proceeded with a fresh one.* 

The ranges of low hills crossed from time to time had been ston;. 
but firm ground, and as yet Moieo liad not sufTcred. The dreadc -' 
river, wlueh might liavc cut him off from Alluud, was now bchiiio 
him ; and, after ascoTuling a small eminence, and a wide plainappean^l 
before him, our traveller congnitnlaL'd himself on a speedy arrivni 
at his destination, liaving, as ho considered, got over at least one halt 
of his journey. 

Very soon, however, the rough, stony path changed into ono 
which at tiines was diflicnlt to discern at a'll. The plain over whi( h 
the road now lay w’as cultivated as faras could be seen, but tlic fields 
were as yet unsown. Stop after sto]) the mud appeared decpcT, tlu 
stones in It more numerous and slippery ; and, in fact, after about a 
mile, during which the rain had fallen more heavily than over, the 
plain a]»pearcd covered with w’ater, wliicli could not run off, and tlu' 
black soil of the road and fields to have tamed into liquid mud, barely 
able to biqiport the stories which lay so thickly upon it. So long, 
too, ns the rain had not penetrated far below the surface, JVIotee’s 
feet had at least the dry carih to rest upon ; but now not even that 
remained, and yet tlio gallant horse struggled on, snorting, and 
occasionally plunging, but evidently becoming wearied by efforts 
which had no resj)ile,- Still the guide led on, sometimes by the road- 
track, sometimes by its grassy banks, and again leaving both, struck 
into other paths through the fields w^liich promised firmer footing. 

The rain continued to por^r in torrents : indeed, it was more than 
ever ^dolent : a flash of blinding lightning, followed by a roar 

of 1 hundor before them, promised worse weather. Poor Motce even 

* Earh village is obliged to famisli a guide to traveUers on paymciib of a 
mall jip'aluity, and these men relieve themselves at every village. 
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winced, eWncing a strong determination to tnm* round and set his tail 
to it ; but a few words of encouragement from his master, and Being 
led a few paces by the guide, restored his temper, and he proceeded 
gallantly. • 

At the junction of two roads, the ^ide paused for a moment 
One, it was clear, led to a village they had seen for some time*past, 
tho trees of which loomed large and heavy through the thick air,* 
but it appeared out of direction of tho path. The Lalla’s stock 
of Canarcso was simply nothing — of Mahrabta not much more ; but 
the name of his destination was, at least, intelJigiblo. “ Allund,” ho 
.said, holding out a rupee between his finger and tlmmb, “ Allund ! 

Tho guide griuiicd as he took tho coin. “ Allnnd ’ ” ho retutned 
affirmatively, and striking into a path to the right, tho LalJa could 
sec that, by avoiding tho village to the left, the road led apparently 
in tho direction of what looked liko a clump of trees standing out 
against the sky. Was that the banian tree of wliic^h he had booh 
warned by the old Bymgco at Surroori ? Tho Lalla*s liitlo stock of 
Alahratta was again put into requisition, and tho guide seemed to 
understand it readily. 

Yes, the village to tho left was Idttlo Kinny ; that to the right, 
gi’cat Kinny, and that was the “ Burr ** tree beyond. Good ; then ho 
had only to avoid the tree, if that indeed were necessary. Since 
the peal of tliinulor tho rain had decreased, and a breezo was 
springing up in his face, which was very refreshing. Tho clouds, 
too, were breaking, as appeared by patches of bright fringe in tho 
south-west. Tho guide pointed to tliem rhc(jrrully, as ho moved on 
at a steady pace ; for the plaifi, though mp.ddy in p;Lrts, was now not 
so bad as what he had already passed. So, as our friend in likely to 
reach Kinny without farther trouble, let us see what Lukshmun has 
been doing since wo left him. 

The little rivulet in the valley was above bis knees as hr passed it, 
and, to any oiio who did not know it, the ford would have boon 
dangerous; but Lukshmun w'adcd through, without ayiprohcnsion, and 
a few' minutes after, as he entered the village gateway and shook tho 
iTiiu from his blanket, a group of people assembled there welcomed 
him Tvdth a hearty shout of greeting. • 

“ Wo thought you would have given it up and departed,” said tho 
old Patel, who, with his son, a few of the village farm el’s, and the 
Putwari, or accountant, were sitting in an open chamber of the deep 
gateway, the usual place of business. Wo thought you would have 
Igouo away,Jel8c I would have sent up some milk. Wliy did you 
not come and sit here, instead of in that ungodly plac e up yonder P 
Here, one of ye,” ho contmiied to a group of “jo wans,” who were 
sitting in 4he opposite chamber, take his blanket and dry it. Hast 
thou eaten to-day, friend ? ” 
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“KTothing bat a bit of stale cake I had in my waist-cloth,” replied 
the*man; “ only that my tooth are strong, it wonld have broken 
them. Tho *poor man’s’ bread in the Matt at Kullian^ is not 
dainty food, and the flour was musty, O Patel !f” 

“ Take him away to the house, and let them feed him ; the women 
will' have something good, I dare say,” replied the Patel. “Go and 
.see.” 

“ And no one has passed sinco morning ? ” 

“ Not a oroafcure. It is not weather to send the dogs out ; and the 
mud from Kulmus to Kinny and hitherw'ards will be hopeless. No, 
ho Won’t come to-day ; but go and cat, friend — go and eat.” 

“Tf J jiTii wank'd,” said Lnkshmun. 

“ Jee, jc(j ! Ay, ay ! I will not forget you. Go ^ ” 

“What docs ho want out such a day as this ?” asked the Putwari. 

“ What has Paluir SiTigU in hand jnst now ? ” 

“What does it matter to us, Kao Sahib ?” returned the Patel; “all 
we have to do is to ki'cp his people in good linmour, to save our cattle 
Ivom being harried, our stacks irom being burned, and our people,” 
ho addl'd, looking round at tlie farmers and their wives, “from 
being robbed whem thc'y come from market ? Tliat is Wodh what wi* 
jiny him. Should wo have got tlio crops off that disjiiited land at 
(’)hitli if he had not sent those spi’armen ? ” 

“ No, no ; do not interfere,” said a choms of farnuTs’ voices, -who, 
in those unsettled times, might, unli'ss their village were known to 
bo under tho protection of some local chieftain, at any time havi' 
their flocks and herds pwc'pt away by the p(‘opl(' of a more power- 
ful village, or by any of J,he indejiemlent gentry, or barons, as wo 
may call , thorn, of tho country. “ What have we to do with stato 
affairs, or with Pahar T^ingh either ? ” 

So tho assembly liaving voted non-interference with whattwer 
might bo in hand, our friend Lukshmun was allowed to get his meal 
in peace. Smoking — tho impossibility of getting any tiling — and a 
tight waistband, had kept appetite down as yet ; but with the Paters 
kitchen in prospect, it rose fiercely for the occasion as he approached 
tho house. 

Lukshmun washed his feet and hands before ho entered and sat 
down. O, what a smell of fried onions there was 1 and, as a girl set 
before him a pile of hot, well-buttered jowai*ec cakes, a cup full of 
“ char,” or peppor-w'atcr with tamarind in it, a fresh leaf full of a 
savoury stew of vegetables of all kinds, and some doll or pease- 
pndding, wcU-scasoned with red fjopjier and garlic, Lnkshmun's 
heart oxpandpd, and ho set to work with a good will. Every now’’ 
and then a woman at tho fireplace asked him if he would havo 
more, and it was brought liim from tlie pan, smoking hot. Lukshmun 
dallied wdth each morsel as he atej and when even reduced by 
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repletion to licking his fingers, gmdgcd the Etunimons brought by 
H man that ho to come. ' 

“ Couldst thou not give mo a few cakes, 0 sWeet one, E^nd some 
tlall ? ” he said to the good-natured looking wench who had been 
serving him. “ I have a brother — hungiy — all day in the min — 
while I have eaten. Thou art like the moon, 0 l)eanty, and thy 
heart as soft as butter. Givh mo the cakes for a poor, weak, hungry, 
brother.’* 

“Was there ever such a tongue and su(;h a face? ” retorted the 
damsel, laughing. “ Look, Ihiokmee ! ” 

Tho cook turned roimd and looked, too, laughing heartily ;• for 
Lnkshmun’s attitude on one leg, with tho solo of tlio other fool. 
f>ress(*d against tho calf of it, his hands joincMl and stretched out 
imploringly, and his seared face twisted into a grotesque expres- 
sion of supplication, was not to bo resisted, 

“ Give him these cakes,’* said tho cook, handing two to the gixd. 

“ By your antelope eyes, O sweet ones, more ! ’* ho said, not 
altering his posture. “Do you think two would fill a hungry man’s 
belly ? lly your lotos fec't ” 

“There, begone ! *’ said tlic^eook, handing liim a few moi'o and 
some dall;‘ “there is a meal for a Kajali, Oo, if tho misirciss 
should hear yon ’* 

“lam gone, 0 my beauties,*’ continued Lnkslimun, folding Iho 
cakes into Ins waist-cloth, and tying them behind, thou washing his 

hands elaboratf'ly. “ You have made niy heart *’ 

“Come quickly, coni€V^ said a voice at the door; “they want 
thee. Wilt thon cat all day ?•” ' ^ 

“ I worship you, lovely nyrnphs, even as Rarna ndorod— — ** 

“ Begone ! ” cried both tho girls in a breath. “ Horc is llio mistress 
coming, and if she hear such nonseiiso thou wilt bo wdiipped.” 

“Here is tho man who will bo your worship’s guide,” said tho 
Patel deferentially to our friend the Jialla, >vho, having arrived 
safely, was now divested of his upper clothing, whicli soino of I ho 
men were drying in tlio ojiposito cliamber, and seated in tho place 
of honour of tho assembly; “but your worship should cat bcForo 
you go on, and the Rao Sahib hero will take you, to his house — a 
Brahmun’s house,” he added, as the Lalla appeared to hesitate. 

“ Ah, n ), sir,” returned the traveller, who indeed was very hungry, 
“ I could not cat without I bathed, and 1 had better wait till 1 get 
to Allund. Shookr, shookr! T should be too long about it, and my 
lorse has had bis feed, and is ready to go on. And this is tho guide ? 
— ^not beautiful exactly.” 

“ No, Maharaj, I am not beautiful, timly,” replied Lukshmun, 
with a dqprecatoiy gesture to the Patel, “ but I may be useful to 
this noble geniJemaiu You may trust me, my lord. The Patel 
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knows me, and so do all these worthy gentlemen ; and am I not 
come for you P ” 

“ They expect iqo, then, good fellow,” replied the Lalla, amused 
by the man’s broken Oordoo, and his grotesque expression of face. 

“ Ah, yes, noHo sir,” answered the man, joining his hands, “ ever 
flinch morAing ; and as I was coming here on business 1 was told 
to bring you on. And now lot us proceed, else it will be night 
oro wo rejich iMluiid; and,” he added, with a wink to the Patel, 
“ it is not good to ho out late on the roads.” 

“What, aro they dangerous, then?” askod the Lalla, looking 
anxiously around him. 

“O no,” cried liukshraun, interposing readily; “there is no 
troiiblo in the country, and my lord is armed, and so am I. O no, 
only in regard to the mud and the stones. My lord will not find the 
road long, for 1 can sing him Mahratta ‘ lown(3cs * if he likes.” 

“ There was a ireo and a temple which I was told ia avoid, and to 
ask to bo sent hy the south road,” said the Ijalla, preparing to mount. 

l/ukshmun oxchangwl glances with the Patel and tlie Putwari. 
“ Could any one have warned the stranger ? ” 

“ A tree ! ” said the Patc'l, gravely.^ “ Wliat tree ? dost thou know 
any, Liikshmun P And tlio south road ? what road ? ” 

• “ O, 1 suppose iho noble gentleman moans that by Navindgeo, 
and Hosliully, and ,Chik-Wondully, and Hully SnllgaiTa,” said 
Lukshmun, ridling out a volley of hard Canareso village names. 
“ That road ? Why, it is six coss further from here ! They should 
have sent him hy it from Suiroori. No,” lu> continued, dropping 
the Lalla’s stirrup, which he had taken in his hand, “if the gentle- 
man likes to go he can do so, of course, but his slave begs to b(3 
excused ; ” and he put his joined hands up to his iioSe. 

“ Very good,” said the Lalla, “ I don’t know ; only I was told ” 

“ By wlioin ? ” interrupted the Putwari. 

“ By Deo Bawa, the Byrageo at Surroori.” 

“ O, the old Bawa ! said the Patel, laughing. “ Curious, is it 
not, noble sir, tliat the old man thinks that there are devils in the 
tree P lie tells mo ho was bewitched there once, and I ought to 
cut it down.” 

“ And 1 told him I was not afraid of them, Patel ; but ho said 
there was something else,” returned the Lalla. 

“ Bobbers, 1 . suppose,” said Lukshmun, readily ; “ Pabar Singh’s 
men, porhaps.” 

“ Perhaps,” added the LaPa, “ but he did not say so.” 

“ Well for him,” thought the Putwari, “ or his stacks would have 
been burnt to-morrow night.” 

“ Ah ! no fear of ihieyoa when you have one of ‘ the huiichhacks ’ 
with you,” said Lukshmun. “ Come, mount, my lord. Salaam, 
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Maliaraj,” be continued, maldiig a mock salutatibn to the sun, 'which 
w'as just sirnggling through a cloud. Salaam ! thou hast b'een 
‘rnoist to-day ; come out and dry thyself and us too. « Now, noble 
gentleman, mount, and you will see how fast tho excellent dinner I 
have eaten in tHo Patel’s kitchen will take my feet to AllUnd, and 
tho good horse, too, looks as fresh as if he were but just starting,” 
and he patted him. “ Ah, Veil done, sir ! ” he contmiied, os the 
Lalla mounted not iingracofully; we poor Dekhanios cannot com- 
pare ourselves on horseback with you northern cavaliers. Come, 
sir, the road waits for us.” 

And with a salutation all round, tho Lalla rode out of tho gate, 
and our friend Lukslimun, cutting a caper which showed his mar- 
vellous activity by w’ay, as he said, of getting tho dinner out of his 
logs, and calling to tho guide who carri^ tho bundle, they passed on 
over the village common. 

Tiiu Piitwari sighed as the party left tho gate. 

“ 1 tell thee, Soeta Ilam,” said tho Patel, “ he will come to no 
jftinrm, and ho is gone away happy.” 

“ I am glad ho did not eat at my house ; it is not pleasant feed- 
ing a man who has death in his throat,” ix‘tnmed the Putwari. 

J tell thee he i.s safe,” retorlod the Patel ; “ and if ho is killed, it 
is no affair of ours.” 

“ No, it is no business of ours,” said the Putwari, settling to Ids 
fioeouTits with a sigh w’hich vexed the Patel, “No, it is no business 
of ours,” echoed the farmers. 

At that tune Itania, who vras sealed on tho heap of stones, looking 
from the top of tlie hill, exclaimed, as tlip three persons emerged 
Jfrom a lane into a low field in which tho road was distinctly visible, 
L- “ Jemadar ! he is coming at last, and Liikshmiiii is with him ; wo 
must bo ready. TiOok, they arc there ! ” ho continued, as Gopal 
Singh joined him, “ between tho village and the stream.” 

“ Ah, J see them, Rama, and thy bi'othcr is ns true as gold. 
We will join them as they go on ; he must not suspect us yet.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Celt friend the Lalla was soon at his ease with his now guide, whose 
injunctions to Motec. bidding him “ take caro,” “ mind a stone,” “ lift 
his feet,” and tho like, encouraged* the good boast, who now 
tepped out briskly, while tho curious mixture of Of>rdoo and 
iMalu*atta, in wliich the small gossip and scandal of tho neighbourhood 
was told lym by Lukshmun, amused him much. Th6 mile or so 
which intervened between the village and the temple was soon passed ; 
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and* as they began to ascend the short rising ground towards tho 
teniple and the tree, the latter could be seen in all its wild picturesque 
detail, and was indeed a striking object. 

Tho sun had now broken forth, and its beams shone slantingly 
through its rugged trunks and gnarled branches, resting brightly 
upon tho glossy foliage sparkling with raindrops, and lighting up 
every excroHronco and furrow of tho* knotty bark, casting broad 
shadows on the road below : while a slight parting shower, tho largo 
drops of which flashed brightly in tho air as they descended, 
pattered upon the leaves, and spread out into tho valley in a silver 
rain. As the travellers gained the summit, the clear sky beyond to 
tho ivcst not only caused tho tree to stand out boldly and grandly 
against it, hut tho brightness of tho sun dispelled the gloomy 
associations which the appearance of tho }>laco had suggested during 
the rain. A slight breeze, wdiich had hardly been felt in the hollow, 
rippled tho little pools on the roadway and on tlie plain beyond the 
tree, which, level and stony, continued, apparently many miles, in tlie 
direction tliey had to go. 

Motce paused at the summit of the eniincnco, and tho Lalla could 
not help stojiping him to look back upon the road by which lie had 
I'ome, Tlx' bright yellow gleams of the snn shone broadly n])on 
tho tw’o villages, and u])on the rich green masses of their corn-flchls. 
In tho dislance both looked pretty and comfortable : and their 
teiTai'cd Ikuiscs, several white tomploa, and tho dtmic of a small 
village niosfpu* shone* brightly in the sun. Behind tliose, and to tho 
south, tho plain over which tho Lalla hail come stretched away for 
many miles, sliowing tlio, trees of a village hero and tlierc, with tho 
occasional sparkle of a wliiie house or tem])le among them ; ami^ 
behind all, tlio great black cloud of tho day’s rain, upon which 
there was a rainbow forming of groat b(,‘anty, and against which a 
flight of white storks flasliod like silver in the sun. Away to tho 
south, tbo eyi’ followed hollow and rise, undulation after undulation, 
till they were lost in a farther distance, which melted tenderly into 
the sky. 

“ It is a fair country, friend, after all,” said the Lalla, “ though it 
did not look well in Ihe rain. That plain yonder is in the direction 
of Bee japoor, perhaps ? ” 

“ It is, sir,” returned Lukslmiun ; “that higli laud, near the sky 
yonder, is beyond the Bheonia river, and, if wo wore there, we 
should see tlie tomb of the great Sultan Mahmood, now finished. It 
is very grand, sir, and shines like silver when the sun is on it ; and 
when I go there,” continued the man, “ I stand like a fool, lookincj 
at the King’s palaxie, the Ark fort, the groat gun, and the ‘ Ibrahim 
Roza ’ — that's the place where Ibrahim Adil Shah was fanned, yon 
know, sir ” 
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“ Numascar Mahamj,” cried a clear manly voice, now bosido- the 



temple. 

“ Who are these ? ’* exclaimed the Lalla, start! npf rtnd beginning to 
tremble — “ who are these ? *’ and the warning of the old IByrageo now 
came npon him, with the distressing coiiviotion that ho ought to 
have regarded it ; but it was too late. “ Who aro ye P ” ho asked 
anxiously. 

“ O, this is my brother Raraa,” said Liikshmun, assuringly, ** and 
that is onr Jemadar Gopal Singh : they only waited hero while I 
ivent to Kinny.” 

“ Bo assured, noble sir,” added the Joma<lar, laughing, and 
good Oordoo, with a slight southorn accent, which seemed to assuro 
the Lalla, “ there is nothing to fear. Your worship is from Kul- 
lianoo, perhaps.” 

“ yes, from KnlHanee yesterday.” 

jt '‘All, yes, I remember ; you were at Pooriingoer's Mutt. I was 
*ust about leaving wdnui you iirriv(‘d, and the old man offered you 
escort of iny party, but you preferred staying.” 

“ 1 — J — I — had business,” replied tho Lalla, stammering, not 
exactly relishing Gopal Singh’s bold looks, and yet unable to object 
to him. “I was tired and needed rest, and you could not wait.” 

‘'You had eome from tho royal court, E think they said, and 
wei’O going to neeja])oor with letters for the King — proposals lor 
p('acc, |)erha[)H.” 

So tlioy said — who ?” Of all thing.s, the Lalla supposed his 

fi est^natlon and business w^to at least secret ; yet they fsppcared 
riown, and to a pc^l'eet stranger, too, by tho wayside. lie did not 
feel able to reply, and was almost inclined to trust to Motec's speed, 
and break llirougli tlic men ; but Liikshmun, on recer lng his 
matchlock from his bi'other, fixed the match, which had been 
hanging loose upon tho cock, iii a very precise manner, pressing the 
trigger to sco if the match descended upon tho pan. The others, 
too, looked carelessly to tho iinraing of their guns, but to the 
Ijalla’s idea ominously, and as if ho should understand the action, 
liukshmun’s face, too, appeared changed — it was not so plca.sant as 
it had been. 

‘‘ Come,” said tho Jemadar, “ wo have far to go to-night — what 
kept thee so long, Lukshmun ? ” 

“ O, the Patel at Kinny said wo were to escort this worthy 
uitleman, as government orders had como about him from Allund ; 
'SO 1 waited, as the rain had delayed him.” 

The Laya felt reassured; his arrival was no doubt expected. 
All, yes, sir,” continued Gopal Singh, “ you had better have como 
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on with ns tlirco days ago, but it docs not matter now. That is a 
fine Loi’se of yours,” lie added, patting Motce’s neck, ‘‘and fTomJ 
Hindustan, I think, as my lord is. We, too— that is, my family- 
are also from tlicnce, Kaiiou j Kliutrces ; so is this good gun, too ; ” 
and ho held out his own. “ Yes ; one can hit a man on horseback 
at full speed half as far as to the stream yonder.” 

It appeared to the Lalla as if the Jemadar was reading his 
thoughts as clearly as if he were telling them hims(‘lf. 

“And if we w'cro in battle,” ho continued, ” and any one were 
trying to get away from mo, he would be shot between the shoulders 
Jvjforc ho could even reach the tree yonder.” 

“I — I — have no doubt of it, Jemadar Sahib,” ruturned the Lalla, 
— “ no doubt : and your speech is pleasant to hear after the rough 
language hereabouts.” 

“Como, come,” cried Luksbmnn, with seeming impatience, “if 
yon want to pay compliments, noble sir, wait till wo get to the 
ond of our journey. Como ! ” and a.*; ho spoke ho tnuchod Motce’s 
roin. “ Come on, my sou ! ” ho .said, and the hor.se followed. ^ 
As they passed the little icniplo in its loneliness under the shadow 
of the huge tree, it looked a jdacc for evil deeds. A hirgo horned 
owl on the liigliest branch, now aw'akening for his evening flight, 
hooted loudly above them, and was answered by another. It 
seemed an evil omen, and struck to the Lalla*s heart. 

“ Ah ! wo cannot pass you, my friend,” said Gopal Singh. “ Look, 
Lalla Sahib, wdmt my gnn can do.” 

As lie spoke, he raised the ])ieco and fired. The aim was tnic and 
deadly, and the huge bjrd fell domi heavily close to !Rlotee*s feet 
with a aushing sound, causing the horse to start back. ^ 

“ J never miss,” said the man, decidedly, and reloading bis piece/ 
“Now come on.” 

“ Sli abash ! Well shot,” said the Lalla ; but his heart was 
robbing fast, and it was a po.iitivc relief to him when the dark 
grove was behind them, and they emerged upon the bare, wild, open 
plain beyotIB. 

“A lonely place that, Jema^lar,” remarked tlio Lalla, turning to 
the man who w'alkod behind him; “and the old Byragec, where I 
slept, advised mo not to go by it ; he said Pahar Singh’s men might 
bo al^ut. Who is this Pabar Singh ? ” 

“ Pahar Singh ? ” returned the Jemadar. “ 0, a worthy gentleman 
W'ho is quiet enough when not plagued. He is the lord of the 
'aarches hereabouts — a valiant man, and a good soldier ; and in 
these troubled times, Lallajce, has his friends and his enoznios, lik' 
most of us : ’tis tho way of the world.” 

After another mile, during which none of tho partes spoke, the 
Jemadar proposed to the Lalla to dispense with tho guide. “ Even- 
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ing vas drawing on,” he said ; “ they knew th6 conniry, and 4-ho 
:ontents of the bundle could bo carried on the saddle or divided 
ong them ; ” and, indeed, it appeared necessary, as the guide, limp- 
ing, declared ho could go no farther, and had a thorn in his foot. 
Tho necessary arrangomonts were soon completed; and^ between 
the Lalla’s saddle-bags and his saddle, the contents of tho bundle woro 
soon disposed of ; the guide received a small gratuity, and retracet' 
liis steps at a far more rapid pace than ho liad advanced, 

“ He has no more a thorn in his foot than I have, Lalla Sahib,” 
said the Jemadar, laughing. “ Look how ho goes ! hut Bheema 
there is no worso than his follows, and docs not like the idea of a 
niglit journey without change. Now wo shall got on better. Let 
the horse walk out, Lukslimun ; only keep by him.” 

Lukshmun let go therein, but he did not leave his place, and though 
tho rate at which tlic horse now proceeded kept tho rner. at a rapid 
walk, and occasionally, indeed, at a trot, tlioy preserved the positions 
tliey had taken up without alteration, speaking little among thcin- 
Velves, except occasionally in Mahratta or Caiiarese, with both of 
^'hich languages tiny appeared familiar. 

The sun was setting in great glory. After tho heavy clouds hao 
passed away to tho eastward, a clear blue sky aiiceeoded fora while , 
b"t as a gentle breeze arose, it had brought up with it light, fleecy 
V which, as the wind again died away at sunset, iKHiame 

motionless, and, giudually attracted to each other, formed piles of 
white clouds edged with deep grey. As the sun declined,* wliito 
became omnge and gol I jfiid crimson : while the sky itself, of an 
intense purple abovis faded into green, yellow, and msy tints, on 
j^iich the golden clouds seemed to float in soft but brilliant tnasses : 
^id, as it dipped below tho horizon, a flood of light suddenly shol 
up, tinging tlie lower edges of all the lighter jiortioiis with vivid 
scarlet, and niiiigliiig with the deep orange and purple hues above, 
gorgeously. 

‘‘ I’he gods have a festival upon Mount Mem to-night, Lallajoc. 
1 the sun go down in tliat fasliion in your country ? ” said ttie 
Jm&adar, pointing to tho sky and breaking a long silence. “"VVe 
have made good work of it since the guide left us. (5omo, here is a 
little stream, and you need a change of posture ; dismount and rcsl , 
while I offer ray evening libations to the four elements.” 

“No, I will not dismount. Jemadar,” returned tho. Lalla; “you 
will not bo long, and by all means let your men got a drink of water 
, and wash their feet. I will stay her®.” 

‘ Ho is not to be trusted,” said tho Jemadar to his men in 
Janareso ; “ I see it in his eyes. If he stirs, shoot him, and both of 
you stay by, him.” 

Bama h«^ fastened one of the horse’s tethor-ropes about his waist, 
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and ho now procco<lo<l to tic the end of it to the check-strap of the 
bridle in a methodical manner. 

“ WJiat aro ybu doing? ** cried the Lalla, alarmed at the action f 
“ loose it ! ” 

“ O, my lord will dlsraonnt,” said Lnkshmun, “ and who is to 
)jold the horse ? ** 

“ I am not going to move : loose it; I say ! *’ cried the Lalla, im- 
pationtly. 

But Kamil sat down doggedly at a little distance, holding the 
rope, and began deliberately to niuncli a cake bis brotlier had un- 
fastened from his back, resting bis gun across his knees. 

“ Tiooso it! ” again cried the Lalla, ‘‘ Jemadar, why have I been 
tied bke a thief? ” 

The Jemadar had <li vested himself of his upper clotliing and 
stopped into the stream; he was taking 'up w'atcr in his hands and 
pouring it to thu four quarters of the earth. His clothes and arms 
wore on the river bank. 

“There is no use in disturbing him, ]\Liharaj,” said Lukshmun/ 
quietly ; “ho is at bis prayers, and can’t hear. My brother, you see’ 
doesn’t understand you, and be only does what tbf‘ Jemadar told 
him; BO get ofF and walk about a Hi tie. Come, 1 will hold the 
'stiiTup for you ” 

“Ko ; loose the rope ! ** cried the Lalla again, eagerly, and reach- 
iiig over to do so himself. 

“Ah, Mabnraj ! you must not do thai ; you see my brother will be 
angry. 1 advise you to be quiet,” said Ltikshinun, putting back the 
Lalla’s band, and pulling the knot of the rope firmer. 

}!bit the Lalla could not now coutjxin himself; his alai'm wij 
gradually inert ■a.siiig. Ho thought he could break away from Ibo 
KiGii, and dash through the stream ere tluy could fire at him. 
Touching Moieo with the Im’dlc and his heel at the same time, hf‘ 
aroused liim from tlie sluggish position ho had a.ssumcd, and moved 
him a little so as to face llama, w’ho still siit eating; and the Lalla 
was quietly gathering up the reins preparatory to urging the horse 
forward, when the keen practised eyes (^f the men detected the in- 
ioiition. Excited by Ids rider, flic horse gathered himself on hi.s 
haunches and mode a bound ; but Lukslimim, leaping at the bridle, 
bung on to it, jorkingitback so violently that the horse reared, while 
(ho Lalla, whoso right arm had been seized by Kama, lost his 
balance, and fell heavily to the ground. 

Hearing tho cries of the men, Gojial Singh liad run from tlie 
stream Imstily, taking up his sword, and reached tho spot as tli 
Lalla fell. 

Cot up ! ” he cried, seizing his arm ; “ what folly is, this ? l>y 
the gods, ho has fainted ! Thou hast not used thy knife, fema ? ” 
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“Not I, Jemadar; but ho fell heavily. What could Ido? 
ll^ould have been off, for the horse is a strong beast, and I could 
Wwirdly hold him — only for the old trick. Get some water, Jemadar, 
r ho will drink from thee. I will hold him up. Stay, here is his lota.*' 

While the Jemadar ran for water, Kama knelt down and raised 
the Lalla’s head, who now opened his eyes. “Speak to Irim, 
Lukshmun ; tell him to get* up and bo quiet,” said Hama to his 
brother. 

“ Do you hoar, Maharaj ? you aro to get up and be quiet. Hama 
says so,** cried Lukshinnn, “ and he is not a child.** 

•‘Nor I, Tialla,** said the Jemadar, returning with the water. “By 
Krishna, -what made thee vex iho hunchbacks ? they wero likely to 
he rough enough if provoked. Art thou hurt ? ’* 

“ No, my lord — that is, valiant sir — only alii 11c,** replied the Lalla, 
moving his body about to ascertain the fact. “ No ; but my life ! — O 
Sparc iny life! — do not kill me.’* 

“ 1 am more hurt than ho is, Jemadar, ” said Kama, rubbing his 
^irni, “for ho fell on me. Ah, yon rascal!** ho continued with a 
> wuliratta oath, “only for the Jemadar there I had sctilod accounts 
with theo ; get up ’ ” 

“] petition,” said Lukshmun, who led up Moioo, now calmed, “as 
i ho Lalla broke faitb with us, that he walks ; and llama rides, as ht,- 
is hurt.’* 

“ Ah, by your heads, no ! ” exclaimed the Lalla ; “ 1 never could 
nalk a coss in ray life ; .‘iiid my feet would never go over these, stones 
and briars. Kill me, if y<* Avill, but walk T cannot.” 

“Tie him up,” suggested Kama, “if ho cjiu’t walk; wo must not 


^nst bim in the dark on that good horse.* 
r' “A irood Ihoujrht,” said the Jemadar; 


“Atrood thought,*’ said the Jemadar; “give me his Rh(?ct from 
the saddle ” 

The Lalla guessed what had been said, and protested and resisted 
veheineutly ; but he was as a child in tho hands of the men, and in 
a few moments his hands and arras wore swathed to his body gently 
within the sheet, but so that ho could not use them : and he was 
niiscd to his feet, trembling violently, w'hile the bandage was 
fastened behind him. ’ 

“Ah, sir! do not shako so,” said Lukshmun, smiling, and joining 
his own hands in mock supplication ; “ if you do, you will go lo pieces, 
and there will be none of yon left when wo get to our uncle, J’aliar 
bingh.” 


Pahar Singh I the Lalla’s heart sank him. But ho had no 

me for remonstrance. He was lifted like a child into tlio saddle, 
tho men resumed their arms and positions, and again sot iorward. 

“Where, aro you going to take me, Jemadar? ” asked the Lalla, 
trembling, as they crossed the stream. “ Ah, be merciful to — " — ” 
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“ So you have got speech at last,” returned Oopal Singh. “ Listen, 
Tialfa, if you had been qniet yr»u should liavo ridden like a gentleman, j 
now you go as a ihic'f. Paliar Singh, my uncle, 'is lord of thesof 
marches, and knows wljat to do with you. One thing, however, I 
may toll you ; if you make any further iittempfc to escape, I will 
shoot yout It is not your carcass that he wants, hut w^hffct you havo 
on it ; the gold you got at Kullianeo. • Now, beware, for you know 
the worst.” 

Of what iiso was resistfince, and' the Lalla clung to life. They 
might tfdvo his gold. There remained, at least, tho ])a]j(‘rs bo pos- 
Heas(jd; and if he begged his way on foot to Beejapoor, wdiat matter, 
so that h(i got there with them? 

So they proceeded as rapidly as the ground would admit, still 
eontiiniing to avoid all villages by paths through tho fiehLs, with 
whicli they seemed perfectly aci^uainted. 

Before they reach their destination, wdiieh they w’ill do in two or 
three hoyirs more, wo may describe the person to whom they are pro- 
ceeding. 


CHAPTER Xin. 

As at tho baniun tree, when Luksliniuii was guide, and the Lnlla 
had ridden up the rising ground, tho sun had shone out brightly 
with a broad gleam through its giant fc’unks and branches, and 
over tho villages and c»)rn- fields beyond; so about tbe same tniu* 
the light, gldtenng through the w^atery particles which filled the r 
spread ovt'r a rich landscapi*, as viewed from a height above ..i" 
pretty village of Itga, whence, by a rough stony path, a company 
of hoi’semoii were now proceeding to tho village itsC'lf. 

There miglil have been twenty-fivo to thirty men, from tho youth 
jot nnbeardc'd to the grizzled trooper, wdioso swarthy sunburnt face, 
and largo whiskers and moustaches touched with grey, wiry frame, 
and easy lounging seat on his saddle — as ho balanced his heavy 
Alahratia spear across his slioidders — showed tho years of service 
ho had done. Tlioro was no richness of costume among tho party ; 
on tho contrary, tho dresses were wora and wcather-stiiiuod, and of 
a motley character. Some wore thickly quilted w’hite or chintz 
doublets, strong enough to turn a ■ sword-cut ; or ordinary wdiito 
eotton clothes, with back and breast pieces of thick padded clotJi, 
or light shirts of chain-mail, with a piece of the same, or twistec^ 
wire, folded into their turbans; and a few wore steel morions, with 
turbans tied round them, and steel gauntlets which reached to tho 
elbows, inlaid with gold and silver in delicate arabesque patterns. 
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Tlie caparisons of their horses were as shabby as the dresses but 
some had once been handsome, with embroidered reins aiul cruppers, 
Wnd gay muslin martingals. All were now, however, soiled by tbo 
w’et and mud of the diiy. It was clear that this party Imd ridden 
far, and the horses, though excellent and in high condition, wore, 
from their* drooping crests and sluggish action, evidenfl^'' w^eary. 
Four of the men had been Wounded in some skirmish, for it was 
with diflieiilty they sat tlieir hoi*scs: and tho bamlages about them, 
covered with blood, showed the wounds to have been, severe. Ihit 
tho siglit of tho villago appeared to have revived the parly ; the 
horses w’^ere neighing and tossing their lieads, and tho men, sin fling 
their places in the saddles, ])ointed eagerly to it, or, brandishing 
their spears, shouted one to another, elu'ering up tJie wounded men. 

Among ih(‘se horsemen, as also over the valley below, the sun’s 
gleams shone brightly, casting long irregular shadows over tlio 
ground as they moved, and, glinting from sprar-Iieiul, nuu*ion, and 
steel armour as tho men swaytKi in their saddhss, lighte,il up faces of 
varied charaeifr, all now joyous, but wearing an expression of 
'^biiual reelvlessness and lawless exeitoment. 

Jj(‘low them, at less than iialf a ■niilc*’s distance, was Iho village 
itseK. In the centre of it, or rather more to tho right liand, was 
a lug'll s([urir() cattle, with round bastions a.t tho coi'iiers, luiving 
looplioled parapets, which, where it had not bi'i-n welted by tbe 
rain, w'as of a warm grey, the colour ot tlie mud or clay of which 
it liad been built. It was in perfect repair, and the close smootli 
j)liistc*ring of lliow^alls aiSd parapets bhow^od tliat the weatliiir wnis 
not alluwod to in jure it. 

In^nide the easlle wall.s were tin* wliite terraei'd roofs of a dwelling- 
lOiise, and in the b;i.«tions in tho east and iioiUi c()t’ii<*rs several 
windows and other })erforati<uis in tlie eni’tain walls, win* !' showed 
that roiuiivS were roniieeted w*ilh them; but it was elear, ifom the 
height of the jKirajiets above the ground, w’lm li might bo sivt-y feet, 
tliat most fd' the inside nin.'^t bo a solid mass ol rartli, as milled 
it was as tar as the courtyard, around wbieli were tho houses 
already noticed. On one high bastion, in whicli Bcveral small 
eanuoii w oio placed, w’as a flag-stafl*, and a largo w'hifo flag, hordi'ivd 
with green, wliieli floated out lazily ujion tho evening lireozr, 
showing tiio device — -a figure cut out in red cloth and sewn ujion 
tlio white — of tbo monkey god Iliinooman, who might hi; .sujiposed 
to Ih% as he w'as. Die tutelary divinity of tlio castle 

To protect tfie gateway thorn w^as a djoublo outwork with several 
arrow tra versos and largo thinking bastion.s, hut otlierwiso no 
additional defence to the ciostlo w'alls, winch w ere quite* inaccf'ssiblo 
Around their foot, sepcamted only hy an open courtyard, surrounded 
hy Vk low wail with Imstions at intervals, were the terraced liouaes 
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of Uio placo, thickly plarotl together, and filling up the Apace 
iKjtwecn the outtir wall of the village and the ciistlo itself. There 
was no^ doubt that the community living there was thriving^ aiuV^ 
better protceiod than those of the more open villages of the country. 
The houses, too, were of a superior and more Bubwstiiiitial character, 
and' gave assurance of hahitual safety and wealth. • 

Outside all, rjin a higli wall, also of mud, with large round 
bastions at intervals, loopbolcd and mounted w'lth jinjalls, and 
other wall- pieces, with two large gat(‘s, each dc'f ended by an 
outer work and traverse, and heavy bastions on each side; and 
tliero wfTe s(iveral smaller wickets or posterns, each with a parapet 
wall before, and a tower beside it. Th(‘ whole formed a very htroiig 
position, impregnable against any attack by marauding horse; and 
even in the event of a siege by a better organized force, it could 
have held fint stoutly. 

The ground for some distance round Ttga formed a ch'ar natural 
eH]ilanadci, over which it uas impos.'>;iblc for anylljing to advance 
without being sei‘n from the easth* walls. This was now like a 
carpet of enu rald green, on whieli fell the broad shadows of the * 
tall trees near the gales and a grove round a small Jlindu temple, 
and sevenil large herds of eatth* resti*d or browsed before eiitiTing 
the village walls for the tnght. Diyrnid the open ground tlie 
irrigated fields and gardims of the village commenec'd ; and the 
bright yellow giN'eti of tlio sugar-enne, in large patches, catching 
the Bunjs rays, glowed among the darker colours of the grain crops 
and cotton, -which sjiread np ami down the valley as far as could 
be seen, and on both sides of the stream flowing in the centre. 

Above ilie vill.'igo the Valley apiu'ared to contract gradually, ■ 
the streiini to disajipear behind a projecting bln IT. Uelow, it opt 
out considernlily ; and could bo seen for stwcral miles t-'hi ►wing 
other villages m the distanec*, with their glnirries, or ca.'^tles, of the 
same charaider as that of Jtga, but smaller, rising above the trees ; 
W'hile, hero and there, the white dome of a mosque, or stcejile of 
Hindu temple, wnth jiortions of the stream, spai-kled in tlio evening 
sun. 

A fair scene now whim, ov(t the rich crojxs and gardens, and 
spreading over the temter di.stance, the bright evening light tlirew 
a mcllow^ radiance, resting wdtli brilliant effect uj>on the projections 
and bastions of the castle, upon the tiUTaecs of tlie houses, the 
heavy gatew’ays, the people to and fro, and the bright- 

coloured cattle upon the village green. A fair scene, truly, and in 
strong contrast with the chai-actor of the place, which, to say tb^ 
truth, was evil enough in some respects. 

The owmer of this village, and of several adjoining villages, was 
the. Pa bar Singh, whom, casually, wo have already had occasion to 
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mention. Nominally a frontier officer of the Beojapoor State, 
i**Hazaree,” or commander of a thousand men, and lioklinp: the 
Iptate in inaintenanco of a troop of horse and d nninber pf foot 
^)ldiers, which, thonpjh somewhat less, passed for a tiiousand in tho 
^oyal mnsters of Boejapoor, — Paliar Singh had by no means 
,fn]l<f\vod his father’s example of steady devotion to liiS duty' or 
continod his men to the pui*[)ose for which they woro intended. 
During his father’s lifotimo lie had engaged with tho most dissolute 
and lawless of his father’s retainers in border raids and forays 
withoTit number, and had not niifroquently defied tho troops of tho 
Stale, bringing his father’s good name inti) very questionable repute. 

After tho old man’s death, wdldcr times ensued, when a hold 
stroke, here and there, decided n man’s fort.unc ; and proportionately 
ns ho was powerful or olhorwiso locally, his inflnenco, both at court 
and in the provinces, extciuhid. Pahar Singh had struck many 
such, w’ith which, however, wo have no coneem. Following tlio ■ 
( 3 xani])le of tho lloydur chief of Sngger, he had imposed a system 
black-mail nil over tho frontier near his csbito, wln'idi, if not 
fcj^nlarly paid, was enforced roughly enough; while, on his part-, 
his clients w’ero protected from viohmc© by other parties. The 
syst(‘m, in fact, extended to the capital itself, and mtu’clianis and 
rich tmVicllers paid Pahar J^ingh’s dues as tho best means of escaping’ 
outrage if iluy had to travel across his uiarches. 

To others but his own pcojde, Pahar Singh was a merciless 
savage, for the most part; and even his own relations, and thpse 
who knew him best, (! 0 if 1 d hardly account for 1h(^ varintion of 
temper wliifli could w'atch toi'turo for tho extortion of money — 

C rhaps an agonized death — at one moment, and at the ncjt listen 
a tale of distress, or need, or sickness, and relieve it himself, or 
send it to his wife Jlookminco, with a message which insured 
ju'ompt attention from that kind lady. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to go far bnck into history for illuRtra- 
tions of character like tlmfc of “tho llazaroe.” Such still exists 
among the native states of India, and even among our own .subjects, 
3*i‘Btruuird liy the power of tlie pammount Govcniment., if not by 
the spirit of tho times — but still ro.strainc-d — from Ifvos as reckless 
and law less, from savagery as deep and as nnreh-*T)ting,as w\'js that of 
l^ahar Singh. With such characters, evil passions have takr n tho 
form of sensuality in its-variud phases, which, ns mosUy concerning 
the individual himself, blunts the exercise of all finer feelings, hut 
es not occasion the misery to others wjiich would be the result of 
ifi ftiTod and misguided action. 

. The party we have mentioned had descended the small pass from 
l%5,tabl e-land above, and had pressed merrily on to the village gate, 
ijvhcre they were met by friends, and welcomed by many a rough 
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but kixid grcctinpf, and by a discharge of wall-pieces from the 
bast, ions, and shots from the castle, answered by the niatchiocke 
of the party. Halving entered the deep arelicMl gateway, Uiey weij^ 
now emerging im*gularly from its sliadow into tho roam street 
down which the sun fitrcained brightly. The terraced houses were 
cohered witli women and cliildrcn waving cloths, or wluiievor they 
could catch up The shopkeepers, for the most part, descendod 
from their H(‘ats and exchanged respectful grc'ctings with tho leader; 
and as tho small troop passed np towards the open space below tho 
castle, still tiring shots, it w'as plain that every one had iorgotteiithe 
fatigue of tlio march in his safe return. 

1’he liorseinoii remained rnounh'd after the halt, and several stout 
serving-men took tho heavy bags of moiuy winch each in siicce.ssiou 
loosed from his saddlebow, and carried tliimi into llie castle. This 
done, the loader dismounted, and tho chief “ tCiirkoou,’* or scribe, 
d<‘livered a short but pleasant me.ssagc from ilio cJnef, and dismiH^e’d 
tho rest; and the men, whoelmg round, discliarged an iiTCgiilar 
volley from their matehlocks, and, pa'^Mug back runud the foot of 
the outer bastion of the court, separated, t‘aeh to his (uvn house. ' 

“He will not delay you ltnig,“ .said Anirnt Jiao, the llazaree’s 
chief Karkooii, or seiahe, to the lender; “but you are not to go, he 
•says, without seeing him.” 

“What t('mp(U* is he in askc'd tho yicjrson nddn'ssrd. 

“ Not gooil — but no fear for you. lie angry ;it (.lopal Siiurh’s 
absenc/’, that is all; so be careful, Maun Singh, and do not cn^ss 
him to-day. Come, he lia.s looked for yort llu se many hours.” 

Maun Singh, an active, inlcdligent man, witli a bright soldierly 
bearinj^ was a cousin ol tlie chief, and a. valua]>lc and trusty leader 
of parti.san c\*[*editi(mH. This foray had b»*eii reniarkahle for its siic- 
U's.si. A coiivi;y of treasure, belonging to the ludglibuiiruur kingdom 
of (Joleonda, had been aitaeked on its way to the <'apital, its i*seiu't 
defeated, and thn money for tlie most part secured and broiurht in. 
Tlie largest portion of tlu* force "vvas returning by a dilTeriaii road; 
this, coiKsisting of picked men and horses, bad pressed on home with 
tho booty. 

Maun Singh entered the gate with his companions, and nscimded 
an inclined plane leading to a cdurfc above, 'svhieh, the outer one of 
the interior of the castle, was that to wliieii men avciv alono allowed 
access. On .two sides were o])cn vemndahs, consisting of double 
rows of wooden arches, f^npported upon carved pillars, the flooi* of 
tho inner ono being raisc(J a lililc above that of tlie outer. On the 
('list side, tt large chamber of .some pretcii-niun, endt'd in an oritd 
Av mdow, fitted with delicately carved sliiitters, which admitted liglit 
ami air. This (diarober was thrt'C arches in dejitb, aud the wood- 
w ork of the ])illars was carved in bold designs of iiowers aud leaves, 
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, the oTuls of the 'bearas bring fancifully cut into Sragons* beads, 'the 

J (lines of which were can*ied gracefully into the general patterns of 
•^wers and leaves. This was tho ehamlier, or hall* of auaioneo. 

On tho fourth side of tho court was a stable, and a door which led 
to serv'ants’ rooms and offices, and there were fohiing-doprs in .the 
verandahs on both sides com Timnica ling with women’s a])arl.ments, 
and stairs leading to tho roofs of the buildings which formed the 
parapets for defence of the castle. 

As lie entered tho court, Maun Singh greeted, and was sainted in 
turn by, those around ; and a party of scribes, engaged in accounts 
at tho entrance of tlm hall, rose at his ap))roach. Passing these, *ho 
went on to his relative, who was sitting reclined against a large 
pilhiw in a recess of tho windoAV, and who half rose as he returned 
his salutation, but not courteously. 

Paliar Singh was always remarkable — ^no one could look on him 
unmoved, lie had a strong-featured hard face, proruineni acpiilino 
nose, deo])-sct lilack not so large, as ponctrating in character, 
jkuid covered by bushy eyelashes. The eyes were resth'ss and nn- 
s<‘itled in charaiiter, find, by this, and the general expri*ssion of his 
eountenancOj he was nicknanied tho falcon. None of tho hair on 
his face was shaved, and the whole was tied up in a knot and wound 
round liis head in a thick heavy mass, while tho thin grey and 
sandy-coloured beard and moustaches, divided in tho eentw', wore 
usually ])assed over each ear, but could, if lie pleased, be worn flow- 
ing down to tlic W'aiht. Tho forehead was high and covered with 
dei'p Avrinkles, and upon iC the veins from tho root of the nose stood 
out roiighl v and with a. knotted appearauc(5, apparently the result of 
* i dutiial cxcilcmcnt. The mouth had hard crii(;l lines ahoui it, and 
"TSl’io sinoAvy throat tended to increase tho rugged charai*U*r of tho 
whole connienaneo. 

In age he appeared past forty. Naked to the A^nist, his figiim was 
wiry, and sliowcd great power, particularly in his arms. Pahnr 
Singh’s strength AA^as proverbial in the country ; and the large exer- 
cising clubs, stfinding in a corner, which ho used several times during 
the day, could ho wi(‘ldod by none but lnmsc‘lf. , 

I rectuved yonr letter, Sfaun Singh,” he said, before that person 
was seated. “ Why did you delay ? Why did you let that boy 
leave you ? By Gunga, if the boy dies, or conies to hurt, your life 
sliall ansAA^er for it.” 

“ Pahar Smgh,” replied the other, who always addnissod his 
^P^isin by name if he Avero angiy, and who had less fear of him than 
one cl&e, “1 liavc done good* work. There are more tlian 
/twenty thousand rupees yonder, and I have only lost one man,” 

Tme, true, brother,” cried the chief, waving his hand ; “ there is 
blame for that, only for the boy. What took him to Kullianee ? ” 
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‘*•1 fieiit him to Poorunpfcer, the banker, with the billfl, to see if 
an^ were negotiable. There he heai*d of Bomcthing ; and when ally 
was quiet at Miiiitalla, lie departed at night without my knowledge.^ 
He only loft word tliat he had gone after some good business, and 
was not to be followed.** 

Wrong, Maun Singh. Thou wert wrong not to watch him — not 
to Bond men after him. If ho dies, O Maun Singh, O brother, it 
were better thou wert never born ! ’* aud the chief smote his pillow 
angrily willi his clericlHid fist. 

** Jlis fate is not in my hand, Paliar Singh,” retorted the other ; 

“ f£xid ** 

“ l)o you answer mo ? do yon answer me ? ” cried the chief, 
savagely grasping the pillow, the veins of liis forehead swelling and 
his nostrils dilating as he spoke. 

Amimt llao knew the sign, and interposed. “ Is this money to bo 
counted ? ’* he said, pointing to the bags; “if so, give me the key of 
the treasury, and let the Jemadar go home. If(‘ is tirc'd, and you 
will like to hoc tho coin. It shall be counti’d before you.’* 

“ Good ! Go, Maun Singh. 1 shall be quii'ter when you return,’**' 
replied the chief. “ Ah, ^es ! wm were once tho sann*, lindlier. \Ve 
(‘till Id not be stopped either,** ho said more gently, “ if we had any- 
thing to do.** 

“ Tho hunchbacks aro with liim, and they are all on foot, brother,** 
rotunied Maim Singh: “fear not; but it thou art restless, give mo 
some fresh men and a fresh horse, and we will ride round the vil- 
lages.** ‘ 

“ No ; go home — go ^jome. No ; det him hunt liLs own game,” 
returnoij the chief. 

“ liut jiliout the money ? Deo Jvao wants to get home now, for he 
is starving,” iiiterposi'd the Karkoon. 

“Let lurn go tlien ! ” oxelainied tlio chief tartly. 

“ !No, ho can’t go till it is counted,’* retorted /Vmrui Rao. 

“ iL mod not bo counted.” 

“It must be counted, Maharaj ! If there is a rujiee wrong we 
sliall never hear the last of it. Tho bags have never been opened — 
who know s wliat is in them ? ” 

“It may bo gold, Amnit Rno. Come, who knows? yes, who 
knows ? Conic,” exclaimed Paliar Singh evritedly. 

Pew could take the liberties in speech with the chief that were 
permitted to Amrut Rao, aiiu even ho was not always suc(‘ossful ; 
Imt now tho Suraffs, or money. changers, sent for Imd arrived, and 
J^iliar Singh watched the opening of every bag with an almofaj> 
childish curiosity. All ^anxiety for his nephew luid departed beforo ■ 
tho sight of money. Yet Gopal Singh was the life and*stay of the 
bonsi^ ; precious as Pahar Singh’s heir, and more ao as the husband 
of his daughter, who was as yet a child. 
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“ Grood coin, good coin ! ” cried the chief exultingly, as tho con- 
kents of tho bags passed through tho experienced liands of Iho 
williout one being rejected. “Good coin! O'Anirnt 
liao, I vow all tho light weights to feed iJrahmuns. Dost thou 
hear ? 

“ I am afraid their bellies will bo empty enough, *’ rofnrned tho 
Karkoon, laughing. “ No, ^faliaraj ! do better: send five hundred 
to Vyas Shastrcc to offer at tho shrino of Sri Mata if G(»piil Singh 
returns safe to-night. You cannot <lisappoint her and 1)0 secure.*’ 

“ Wed 1 spoken I 'well spoken! Yes, ]>ut tlio money aside; yes, 
put all the light-weight coin and make it np ; thou shalfc have it — 
if — he cojiies. Holy Gunga! wliat i.s tliat ? ** lie exclaimed, sud- 
denly, as a f$ej»arate hag rolled out of one llicn being emptied- 
“ Gold, by all the gods ! Give it me ; 1 will count it uiybclf.'* 


CITArTER XIV. 

Wk must, however, return to our travellers, whoso progrc'ss sinco 
night set. m hiul been 11113 thing but agreeable, eonsideriiig the state 
ol ll)e road ; l(<r tlmugh tho lighi-tnoteil ineu traver.si‘d it easily, 
]>oor Motce, weary enough, stopped iairJy wImto tho mud was 
deepest, anil quivered in eveiy iiinl) in th (3 intervals of stony 
ground. Indeed, he would have given U]i long ago but for diuksh- 
muu, whose cheery voice and iiand, now .soothing, now en eon raging, 
;>ow re n ion strati 11 g, urged him to put forth Jns whole power; and 
iCis if the ju'oinj.se.s of a good stable, the sweetest fodder, llio best 
gram, which were rejicated w'lth every endearing variation tliat 
jMahratta and (’anarese, oddly intermixed with seraps of Uordoo 
ballads, eonhl supply, seemed to bo niiderstood 1)3" tlio gallant beast 
as be Iniled on. ilis Tn:iste?% sniee lie bad bcfui swathed up in the 
sheet, and had found it impossible to help liiinself, bud fallrMi info 
what might bo called a passive frame of mind. Noihlng was eh iir 
t(^ him, neither wlicro lio was, nor with whom or where he was 
going. 

As before, villages were avoided, and it was evidiuit tliat Ins 
guides knew the country perfectly — threading lanes, then emerging 
into open fields, again crossing waste ground, but still • pre.MU’ving, as 
nearly as possilile, tho same direction, as tho Lalla could see by tho 
gaooii winch, struggling through massed of watery clouds that had 
^nscii since sun'^et, throw a misty and indistinct light upon the path 
uud what lay in its immediate vicinity. Now and tlien tlioy ap- 
proached fio near a village that tho w-atch-dogs within its walls 
bayed and howled, and they could hear tho hum of voices, or see 
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lights high lip in the ghiirrj, or the watch-towers at the gates ; but 
they did not stop All the Lalla asked occasionally was, “ How far^, 
yet?** 'find received but one answer — “Coss bur.’* The trees 
village after villag(‘, and the dark square forms of their ghurries, oi 
castles, stood out against the moon in succession, and <‘ach one he 
hoped might lu* the last ; but still they went on,* through the same 
apparently endless succession of miidrly lanes, and ovit open tields 
and waste lands, — faster if the ground were firm, slower if it were 
muddy. 

hiiiding it of no use to speak to his companions, the Lalla’s mind 
nn'iTfcd naturally to his own condition, and was as busy now, 
ihougli afl(T a more dreamy fashion, than in the morning, when 
riches and liouours seoniod within his grasp. For after some, mis- 
givings he had argued himself into a belief of a positively agreeable 
reception by Pahar Singh. He would not at once admit his erinnd 
to tlie Hecjjapoor court, but reserve it for a confidential comniiinica- 
tion ; and ho would bo able to toll Pahar Singh about tboii* own 
country. Yes— -the Lalla had framed, mid was iVatniug, many ijTC- . 
sistihly polite s])eeeli(‘s in liis mind, roenlJing verses to quote from 
Persian pools, and the replies to his remarks would necessarily be in 
a simiiiir strain Wlint (Ose could lx* ex]ieeted of one of his own 
countrymen ? and ho would make allowances for some omissions in 
strict etiquette and courtesy. Then wliat excellciit cookery ho 
should enjoy — what luxurious rest ! 

Alas ^ these ■were but the delusions of Lunger, tliirst, and weari- 
ness, and wore but sbortlived ; for in their place would suddenly 
arise a ghastly anticipation of viok^ce — a dungeon »nnd eliaiiis — 
ending in a lingering or sudden death. Or, again, tlio loss of a^', 
his pupers and his money — botli as yet safe. Or, perhaps, of being 
again taken to the royal eamp, and sold to the Fmperor, a hasty 
doom following — an el(‘phant*s loot, or tkat executioner, always 
present, whom lio so well remembered. 

Tliere w^s no denying that such thoughts would recur more 
vividly than tlio others, causing the Lalla to W'ritlro in his bonds, 
and to break out into a cold sweat from head to foot, in, as it were, 
the very bittenii'ss of death. This past, ho would sink once more 
into apathy and wi'ariness, while Silotee g^xiancd, trudged, and 
splashed, or Lukshmun cheered or wuirned him; and the two 
others, in their old places, their lighted matches glowing in tlie 
darkness, nev(T varied in position or in pace. 

It might have been the ^ close of the first watch of the night, 
perhaps more?, wlien the Lalla l)ecam0 sensible of a cliango ui the < 
demeanour of the men. They talked more among themselves, and 
lauglu'd heartily. Gopal Singh even told liim to be of good heart. 
The load, too, was more open nnd less muddy. Before him was a 
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'jrisinf? p^nnd, and upon it a tree distinctly visible against the moon, 
ko wliicb they pointed, and stepped out at a better pace. As they 
^I'Tsared 1 he tree they halted for a moment, shook out their dresses, 
resettled their turbans, and rubbed up their moustaches. Yes, they 
were most likely near the end of thciir journey, but the Lalla dare 
not ask ; his tongue was cleaving to his mouth with that peculiarly 
exhaustive thirst which is the clToet of weariness and terror com- 
bined ; and when all three men blow their matches, and shook fiH3sh 
pnnimg into the pans of their gnus, the Lalla shut bis eyes and ex- 
pect’d death. 

“ Come, Lallajec,” .said Gopal Singh, in a cheery voice, “don’t go 
to sleep, good man, wo arc* near home now ; no raoi*o ‘ coss burs,’ you 
know. Ah, by-and-by, you will know what a Canarese coss is. 
^lind the horse as mo go downhill,” ho continued to Lnkshmnn. 
“ J must have that beast ; he has done his work riglit well to-day.” 

Almost as the last word was spoken, tl)cy reached the brow of 
.the ascent, and looked down upon Itga from the place wo have 
jlkl ready described. It appeared gloomy enongb to the Lalla. The 
^castle, or ghurry, stood out, a black mass, against the setting moon, 
find the men and horses were barely distingiiisljahli; in the faint 
light, while the towel's at the gate, and round ilie outer walls,, 
seemed to be exaggerated in height and dimensions. From tho win- 
dow over tlie castle gateway, a hght twinkled brightly in the dark 
mass of the wwdls, and there was one also on a bastion of the gate, 
and a few here and ibci;p in tlio village. Around the fields and 
t rees wore in Uie deepest, gloom, the upp('r portion of tlui trees, where 
ho motin’s rriy.s caught tlie topmost branches only, lieing visible, 
a impark le liorc and tlierc in the little river, as it brawkid over 
tTio rocks and stones in its bed, its hoarse murmur being distinctly 
audible as though it w’ere in flood. 

Cheer up, Lalla jec ! be comforted ; our master never keeps 
any one in suspense very long,” remarked Lukslimun pleasantly. 
‘‘ When he says ch-ck, ch-ck, as I dotoMoteo here, wo know exactly 
wliat to do.” 

" quiet, for a prating f^ j, as thou ai*t ! ” cric3 Gopal Singh, 
“ and look after tlie horse. I would not have his knees ll^oken fur a 
thousand rupc'cs. Sit square, O Lalla ! lean Ixick, good man, and 
ease Iiiin as you go down. Do not be afraid.” 

But for tliis assurance the Ljvlla had fainted. “ Ah, Jemadar,” 
he exclaimed, “by your mother, I am too poor to notice — a stranger 
strange land. I trust to you — ^pity fhc and be merciful, for the 

pake of my children.” 

“ Bichara ! poor fellow, he has children — so have I,” interrupted 
Lukshmun f “ and that makes it worse 8orn('timc.s.” 

“ Be silent, as you love your life,” said the Jemadar, firing a shot 
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avpr tho Lalla’s liead, which caused him to start violently, and waaj- 
followed by another each from the two men in succession ; “ be 
silent, and mind your seat downhill. If Maun Singh lias 
arrived,” he continued to the men, there will have been trouble 
enough by this time.’ 

“ They have passed not long ago, iJ^J^iia'dar,” said Rama ; “ look, 
here arc the horses’ lootprints.” 

“ TJiat is good; and they sec ns now,” continued Gopal Singh. 

As lie spoke, a vivid white flash, from the highest bastion turret 
of tlio castle, increased in brightness, as a largo Bengal liglit was 
burned for an answering signal. The attitude of the signal-man, as 
ho hold an iron cresset high above his head, could be distinctly 
seen ; and while tho dazzling blaze continued, castle, and town, and 
village — even the open ground beyond, and the trees and temple 
upon it — were revealed in silvery brilliance. Then, as tho first died 
out, another light took its place, and burned out, luiwing the gloom 
more intense than l)t‘fore. Under any otlier cirL-iim stances, tho 
effect would liavo been as surprising to the Liilla as it was rcallyC 
beautiful, but, under tho cireinustanees, the sudden inipantion of 
tho castle, with its dc'feuccs and ouiwoiks, struck an additional 
, chill to Ills heart, and as tlio last gleam of the bnglit light went out, 
it seemed a type of the extinguishing of his own hopes. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1 

Pattau SiNon had been long watching from tho window wo havc_ 
before nuuitioiied. There were throe descents from the plain above 
to tht' villfigc, all within his view ; and there wcto men on each of 
the bastions also, watching in all directions. He was very restless 
and moody ; not (3veTi the gold found in sovenil bags which ho had 
taken to his iirivate apartments — ^not oven the large amount of 
booty, whu*h had so few light coins in it — could dispel the gloom. 
Ho had ordered all about him to be silent, and even Amrut Rao 
had obeyed liirn as ye.t ; and his little daughter, who w^as allowed 
to sit in the hall when no strangers were present, had nestled to his 
side, but was afraid to speak. 

Ami'ut Rao knew, however, by^ experience, that the more his 
master w^as allowed to brood over anything in this manner, the 
harder it was to rally him ; and as the account of the mono}" had/ 
been made up, ho took the paper, trimmed the lamp, and stood xL 
an attitude to read, unchecked by the actual distortion of tliel 
chu'f’s face in a if'presscd fury, at which oven his daughter con- 
cealed hei*self, and cowered into a corner, and which soon broko 
out in violent oaths and abuse. 
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Amrut Rao bent to the storm, and did not repJy. Aftf^ an 
(interval he road slowly : — 

/e “Twenty-seven thousand two hundred and ni ncty- throe rupees ; 
ind tho five bags of ashruffeea which yoa took inside — how many 
were in them ? *’ , 

“What is that to you? do you want to stoal thorn? By tho 
gods ! you are over-familiar to-night, Amrut Jtao. Did I not l>id 
ye all 1x3 silent, and daro you disobey ? you — dare you ? ” cried 
tho chief, raising himself, while tho foam gathered upon his lips, 
and the veins swelled on his forehead. “ Dare you ? ” 

“My lord,” replied Amrut Rao, joining his hands, “abuse of a 
Brahmun, out of a noble mouth, is sin — unfitting to hear. Be 
reasoiiablo. This is the host booty which wo have scon for many 
a day. If we knew tho total of the ashruifees we could add it, 
and you could sign the day-book, and clear away all tho bags. It 
is getting late.** 

“ Let it be. No, 1 will not sign the paper,** cried Pahnr Singh, 
jUpctulaiitly. “ What need have I with wealth ? ho will not come 
5iio\v. I will go to Kasoc, Jugunath, and Rameshwnr ; I will give 
up the world; I have committed much sin, and will have no more 

oL* it. I will Ha, by the gods! there is a shot on tho road,’\ 

he continued, as tho sharp ring of Gopal Singh*s matchlock broke 
the silciu;o without ; “ another, aud another ! and a horse’s neigh, 
too; and there were but the three. Can it bo they, Maun Singli? 
speak 1 by your soul, speak : why are you silent ? ** • • 

“ Let the cloud pass from your spirit, brotluT : it is they, sure 
enough. I >vould swear to Gofal’s gun byjts ring anywhere.’* 

“ Burn a light from the upper bastion — two ! it may ehcsr them 
«own the pass. Quick*’* cried tho chief; “ auflw'cr their signal. 

0 Maun Singh! if I said anything bad, forgive mo, brolhor; hut 

1 was distiunglit with care for that boy. Yes, they will see that,” 
as tho first hlue light glittered over the village. “Burn another, 
Ranoba — a large one ! ’* ho called from tho window to tlie men 
above ; “ we may even see them. By tlie gods ! yes, Mann Singh, 
there they are : the three, and a man on horseback? mullled up- a 
largo grey horse — who can it be ? Get hot water ready, and enough 
for all to f^t. Bring a goat to kill before him. Tell tJiy mollier, 
O daughter, to sec to this ; tell her they are come. IIow many short 
rupees were there, Amrtft Rao ?/* 

“My lord, it was as I said: tho Brahmuns’ bellies would bo 
j^pty if wo tnisted to short rupees; al4 we could hiul were nine 
c])oubtful ones.” 

“Then, count out fifty more — stov, a hundred: wdlLthat feel 
them ? ” • 

» “You have not told me how much gold there was, Moharaj,** 
continued die Karkoon pertinaciously, not noticing the gift. 
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“,Now, a y)lflp:no on tliee for an obstinate fool, Amnit Rao,’' re- 
plic^d the chief, laughing ; “ did I not tell thee not to speak about 
it ? ” . im 

“ The total of tho silver is twenty-seven thonsand two hundrea 
and. ninety- thr(‘o nippoM,*' returned tin? Karkoon ; “ and the gold 
must b(^ allded <o comph^to the account before we retire.” 

“Well, there were five bags, and fifty Akbnri mohnrs in 
each : n ill that content yon ? or must yon see them ? ” 

“ Why couldn’t you tell mo this at first ? ” continued Amrut Rao, 
writing in tho account, which he spread on his left hand; “there, 
a< twenty mpees each, another five thonsand, that makes thirty-two 
tlinusand two hundred and ninety-three rnpees. ‘ My lord ordered 
fifty rupees for the dole to-morrow ; it might as well be the odd 
uincty-tlinje.” 

“Ay, tnkc that, and tho two hundred over to boot, good follow, 
if tlioii wilt, ifore, some of you, stop him, stop my son, and kill 
ti gont iK'foro him at ilui gate; see thut lights arc weaved over him, 
and tlio evil eye is taken olf him. Quick ! there are the torches^ 
ilashmg in the bazar.” 

“1 have flcfliieled the sum, Maharaj,” snid the Karkoon de- 
liherutely ; “ now look at the total, and put your seal to it. Thirty- 
two thou ” 

“Ry Krishna! thou wouldst leave me no peace, Amrut Rao,” 
replied the chief; “Ikto is the seal; seal the nicinorandum, and 
begone. Yet stay; thou art a good fellow after all; so take a 
hamlsornc dooj)iitta, or a pair of dliotces, out of tliatcoiii for thyself.” 

“Kot out oi the Jb-ahrauns’ b(?l lies,” retorted the Karkoon; 

“ thunk you. I shall have plenty of gifts by-and-by. Hci^e is youi\ 
seal ” ^ 

The chief might have answered angrily, had his attention not 
born diverted at the moment. “Ab, Lero they are,” he cried, 
looking from tlio window ; “they have brouglit the man’s horse up 
to file stej)H, and are taking him off — bound, too ! Ai Pnnneshwar 1 
but there* must bo inucb to bear. Why do they delay ? ” 

Tn truth they had not delayed; for several torch-bearers, stationed 
at the gate, bearing the shots on the hill, had run forward in the 
elirection of ihe pass, while the retainer and others from the 
bazar, crowded up to bid the young man welcome ; for the anxiety 
in the castle had spread over the village. So Gopal Singh and 
Ills party entered the gates among many eager faces, lighted np 
by torches tossing aliove them, and were welcomed by noisy shouts, 
as the men clustered round them. Then a bevy of village womel / 
awaited them, some bearing brass dishes filled with mnstard-seed,^ 
and small lighted lamps, which were waved over him ; , others with 
jars of w'atcr, which were poured out before him ; and, as others 
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joiuod thorn, there was quite a procession up’ to the end of 'the 
pecond traverse. 

Farther on, at the ^te of the castle, stood a body of tho* honso- 
wld servants and retainers, one having a naked sword, and a goal, 
bo Coro him bleating loudly. As Gopal Singh advanced, the Bw,ord 
flashed in the air, and the headless carcase struggled convulsively 
as the blood spouted over 'the sill and step, and trickled down 
towards the Lalla, who, lifted from his horse, shuddered as ho was 
set down among it. 

Again the ceremony of having liglits waved over him by some of 
die women-sorvants was repealed; and Gopal Siiigli, bidding 
liukbhmun and the others search the Lalla carefully and keep what 
was found, ascended to the court, and was mot in a warm embraci*- 
by his uncle, and led to the wdndow, wdiere, being seated, all ijreseiit, 
including !Maiin Singh, adv^anced to salute him in turn. 

‘‘ What did I say, brother ? ’* cried Miiun Singh joyfully, “ I 
knew he would not disjippoint us. Yet thou shouldst not have gone 
^ilonc, Goiml.” 

^ “Nay, but I had the hunchbacks with mo, and more would have 
spoih'd iny small hunt, whu'b, if not so grand as thine, uncle, may 
\i*t be iniporUiiit,” replied tbo young man. 

“Ah, till' boy, the boy ! ” exclaimed the chief, stroking the young 
Tiiiui’fi faice, and kissing the tips of lus own tiiigcrs ; “ have I not 
brought him up sini'e ho was the height of iny kiieii ? And I 
thought him lost. — Ai llhiigwim, JUliugwari ! Ai PurmeshwiiT* ! ‘He 
is sate ami well — siifo a’^id well, O 8ri iRlata ! My heart hwc.IIs 
AVJiat did T say for the llndimuiis ? Neviy mind now. Go, bathe 

C ud eat, my son, and we will see to everything afterwards. 

“ Not before that matt ex' is settled, father — that is, about the man 
1 brought with mo.” 

“Yes, I had forgotten — certainly. Liglit the large* lamp?-.’* cried 
the chief to the uttendunU at the lower oiul of the room ; let ii^ 
see what manner of man he is. Who is he, Gopal ? 

“I’liJit w'o liavc to find out, father. They thought him a spy of 
the Emptror’s, and he came from Aurangabad, by Jlhecr, to Kid- 
lianec, to the Gosai’s. lie clianged some bills for gold, and ho Ji.i.n 
got it. 1 offered escort, but was refused ; so 1 w'crit from Mnulalla 
to the Bun tree at Kinny, for we heard he was going to slei*]) in the 
Mutt at Surroori. They wero sending him on privately, f.illi<;r.’' 

“ iSliabiish ! well done, sou. A spy ? Well, if w'O are true to the 
ling's salt, he goes no farther; and h» was being sunt ])nvat(dy! 
Vb, tfio old foxes! Here he is — what a .sight! ” cried the chief, 
j^caking into uncontrollable laughter. “Who art thou? WluU 
tiave they 4pne to thee ? Speak. 

In truth the poor Inilla was a show. The order to search him hail 
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been literally complied with, and while two stout fellows held Kis ^ 
arms wide apart, he was helpless to straggle. Rama and Laksh- 
miiTi, who would allow no one to touch him, had dived into every 
pocket, and felt every possible place of concealment, even to the 
Lalla’s liair, wdiich was loosened and hung about his shoulders. His 
turban had hoen remolded and shaken out, while one end was now 
f)^^8toncd to his right arm. The hag ‘of gold, tied round his waist, 
his bundle of precious papers, his sword, dagger, and waist-shawl, 
had all been taken from him and made inh") a bundle, and the artielos 
wore d(‘hberatoly counted by tho hnnchbaek as they were deposited, 
one by one, in tho centre of the sliawl spread out for the purpose. 
H WfTs quite in vain^that the Lalla entreated, besought, struggled, or 
resisted by turns ; the place, the rough men around him, all forbade 
hope of pity, and he submitted. Finally, Lukshraun dragging liim 
by tho end of his torhau, Rama pushing him behind, and several of 
the others assisting, tho Lalla was brought into the presence of the 
chief, where lie sank down, stupidly storing about him. 

Whore were all the fine speetdies ho had contrived, which shonlc^ 
have carried tho chief’s lieaH at once ? All tho conplels, too, from 
tho Bdstan that lio was to have quoted ? — All gone. IIis head was 
hare, Ids clothes untied and hanging loosely alioiit him ; liis Loots 
’removed, and his appearance of utter hel])lcssnesR, and the hope- 
less, piteous expression of despair in his faee, might have excited 
compassion in any hut tho hardened men by whom he was sur- 
roHinhvl and confronted. 

‘‘Who art thou, knave? 8pcak,” eri^d tho cln’ef, stcnily, again 
raising his voice and checking Ins laughter. “ Who art tliou ? ” 

“ Tliv,T 3 e now, make a salaam to tho ‘ Lion of tlio Jungle ’ ” (as tho 
ehu‘f was called amoing his people), said Lukslimun, raising the 
right hand of tho Lalla to his head, which dropped helples.sly. 

All, I SCO ho is ashamed, poor man, of his naked head. There, 
Lallajef',” and he wound the turbxn round his head hastily, giving 
it a ludicrous cook to one side, increasing, if possible, tho grotcs({ne 
ex])rcr.sion of the features — “there now, get up and make your Tus- 
Icemat, else my lord may be angiy ; and he is not exactly safe when 
he is,” lie added in a whisper. “ Get up, and den’t be afraid.” 

Rut tho Lai la’s terror was too gn^at, his mouth too dry to speak. 

“ Aman, {imari ! — M<*rcy, merev ! ” was all ho could gasp. 

“ Who art thou, knave ? ” cried Pahar Singh again. “ Whence 
art thou come ? Give a good account of thyself. Let go of him, 
rascals ! ” he continued to cthe men who held him ; “ begone all of 
yo.” ^ . 

“ Mahnraj,” cried Lukshmun beseechingly to the chief, “ here are'; 
tbo Lalla’s things; who will take them? Look, Rao^ Sahib,” he 
continued, to Amrut Rao, ” here they are : count them. 1 have 
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done 'with them — for the Lion is getting Bavngc*— -let me go. Be- 
Wfirc, O Lalla! take my advice, and toll all about yourself, else 1 
fhiill have to kill yon somehow. You don’t know the Maharaj as 
1 do.” 


This advice, and the diversion cHocted by the hunchback, afforded 
the Lalla a little time for the recovery of his senses ; but who could 
have recognized the bland, ao<‘omplished Toolseo Das, in the abject 
figure before them ? Hastily pressing the turban straight iipon his 
brows, the LalJa arose, and, as w'ell as ho could, made the ordinary 
TiislecTurit. 

“ Shabiish ! ” cried the chief. “Well done, that was never 
learned in the jungle. Now speak truly, and at once, who art 
thou ? ” 

“ Noble sir,” returned the Lalla, “ I claim voiir prot(*otic)n. 
There has bt'Cii a niisliuke alnnit my treatuicnt. jMy property has 
been taken, and T have b('on misused ” 

I “I Tuisiise thee, knave cried Pahar Singh, his brow darkening; 
It who nrt thou to bandy words with Paluir Singh ? I liave never 
Jpr. thee before.” 

^‘•Pewnre, liallajee,” said G opal Singb ; “did I not warn thoo ? 
Say who thou art at once, or 1 w'ill not answer for tlu'o. Ho not 
(‘at dirt.” 

“ Peace, boy ! ” intcrnijitcd the chief angrily ; “ the hallow looks 
like a knave ~a thief — las is no honest fa(;e. Speak; or, by the 
gods, there will be scant ceremony wdth thee ! ” . , 

“ My lord, my lord ! ” crk‘d the Lalla piteously ; “ mercy, T am no 
tliit'f; I am a jioor Ivhayot of .Delhi, travelling to Jieejapoor, on 
business of iny own — a stranger — a poor sti’Snger.” 

What business, Lalla ?” 

!^^y lord, we are morcliants, ami have dealings with people there 
for clothes and jewels. I'licre is a dispute about the aceouiits, and 
1 have come to settle them,” said the Lalla glibly enough. It was 
ini(* of the stories he had made up by the way. 

“ Who arc the merchants? ” asked the chief. 

“ The Gosais of the Mutt at Kullianee, where I was yesterday ; 
they sent me on,” rcplii^d the Lalla. ' 

“ O, hear ! ” cried Gopal Singh ; “they knew nothing aliout tliec, 
except that thou hadst a hill on thorn for a thousand rupees, and 
tlic money w as given thee in gold. Is not this true ? Did I not liear 
it myself ? ” 


“Thou aH no merchant, dog,” exclaiincd Pahar Singh. “Did 

3 1^ merchant make an obeisance ]ikc,t)|at ? Ah, wc arc true testers 
gold here; the true and the false 'are soon found out. Who art 
n ? speak truly, and fear not.” 

By the shrine at ^luttra, by the Holy Mother, I am what I say, 
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a poor Khayet, a Mutsnddeo only. 0 noble sirs,” continued tbo 
LaUa, “ give mo my property, and let me go. I will seek shelter ir ^ 
tbo ba?ar : let me go, for the lovo of your children.” 

I beg to petition,” interposod Lukshmun, joining his bands, ^ 
“ that, as I brouglit him, my share of tho gold be given me before 
ho '■goes. I took caro of him on tho road — did I not, master ? ” 
“Silence!” roared tho chief; “any one who speaks shall he 
flogged. Wlio art thou, O liar ? Mutsuddee thou art, but whose ? 
Thy speech betrays theo — ^bewaro ! ” 

“ I havo told you, noblo sir. Thakoor Das, Preym Bafl is tho 
name of the firm; my name is Toolseo Das — Tjalla Toolseo Das, youi‘ 
sliivo to command. Ask at Kiullianee, and the house will be known 
there, I — T— am a poor man — a stranger; who knoivs me ? ” said 
the Jialla, now whimpering. 

“A Cool, a liar art thou, throwing away life,” returned Gopa* 
Singh. “ This is the second time J havo warned thee. Wo krniw 
thou art from the royal camp, and a spy to JJeejMpoor. Speak 
else ” 

“ And the doom of a spy is death ; mid thou art a liar too, nnd^*, 
coward to hoot, [jook at him now, Go])aln,” said his uneh', inter- ‘ 
rnpting and pointing to the man ; “ look at liis coward face.” 

The Lalla was tn'inblmg violently. Ilis kn(‘es shook, and his 
tooth chattered audibly as lie shivered. Ho could not speak, Iml 
looked vacantly from ono to another. “I nm o-o-o-ld — c-n-«)-o-ld,* 
he sn^d faintly ; “ tho wet, sirs, and tho long travel. Aiiiriu, amiiii * 

I am only a m(*rehant, let me go.” 

“ Thou art cold! then wo will warm thee,” eried tho chief grimly 
“ Yet,^ Rjieak, O Lalla, e*re 1 givo the order. We would nut Inirt the 

withoiit cause— otherwise ” 

“ Ai Narayun ! Ai llamelinTuler ! believe me, I am no spy. 
swcjir by (tod T am no sjiy,” he replied carnf‘s,tly 

“ Ihi'd him!” cried tlio chiel furiously. “A liar arid a spy. 
Make turclies of his lingers ! we will soon hear the truili ” 


CnAPTEll XVL 

Ewt 5 ho knew what to do or say, the Lalla w^as a second time bound 
with his own shawl ; and Lukslnmin, L'aring a rag into strips, and 
soaking them in the oil of the lamp, wasa tying them coolly upon the 
ends of his lingers, one by[qne. “I told y(m, Lallajce,” he 
“ wo are rough p<*oplo hero, and yon alioiild be careful. When 
light these you will not like the pain, and if you bear that, he wi^i 
do something worse. When he says ‘ch-ck, ch-ck,* yoh know — ^ 
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, “ Silence, knaye ! thou art over-familiar,*' ctied Maan Singh ; 
§ beware!’* 

r\ “ Nay, bnt if I can saye him from the torches, ^ancle,” ratnmed 
fho hunchback, with a grotesque grin, “ he will perhaps bo grateful, 
and give his wealth to me.” 

“ Is it ready ? ” asked the chief. 

“ Quito ready, my lord,” answered Lnkshmun, taking one of the 
lighted wicks from the largo lamp between his finger and thumb, 
“ l!\)r your life, speak, good fellow,” he snid earnestly and under 
his breatli to the Lalla, ” and save yourself this torture. One word 
more from liim, and I dare not disobey ; few bear it — speak I ” 

“ O, my lord! my lord! ” shrieked the Lalla, now comprehending 
what was intended, and throwing himself prostrate on the gi’ound, 
do not burn me alive. I will speak the truth. Why should I toll 
lies ? ” 

“ Very well,” returned the chief, on whoso lips the ominous foam 
speckles were now visible. “ Very well, get up ; it is thine own 
Ajusiness. Thou hast not heard of our Dekhan custoiris, poidiaps, 
riSe I had not wasted words on thco. Speak, who sent thee ? 
Alumgoer ? He cannot help thee now.” 

“ He would have no mercy on mo if he knew — if he bad me in 
hia ptjwer,” murmured the Jjalla. ‘‘Loose me, my lord, I am faint. * 
and cann^it speak ; yet I will speak tlie truth. And should all 
these hear ? My lord knows best. Loose me, and have these rags 
taken from my fingers.” 

“ When thou hast tc ld the truth, Lalla; not till then,” said Pahar 
Singh, slowly. ” Dost thou hctir ? AwfiyL all of ye ! ” he cried to 
^'0 attendants, who had crowded round the Lalla. “ Kgop the 
T'lch aligiit. Now, Lalla,” ho continued, as the man stood alone* 
below the dais, “speak. Once more, and this is luy last naming , 
if I hear any more Jic.s I will end that coward life of thine.” 

“ Dewarc ! ” added Gc^pal Singh, “ 1 would not be as thou art with 
that lying tongue of thine — ugh I no, not for lakhs. Bemembev 
that be, my nncle, never relents,” 

“ I would rather speak to yo alone,” said the Lalla^ 

“ We three are as one. Yet stay,” added the cliief. *‘Go thou, 
Am rut Rao, let him have his own chance for life — ^but remain 
without.” 

“ Do any of ye know the seal of the Wuzeer of Beejapoor,” said 
the Lalla, when they were alone, “or do ye know the wnting of 
aji, the Mahratta Ibijah ? ” Ho with great djlficulty, for 

mouth was p«archcd and claramyf Ad his lips wljiic. 

“Nay, but Sivaji cannot write, L^la. This is Rr)]no fool’s story. 
Beware, toq, how thou takest the ne-'ie of my lord the Wuzeor,” 
said the chief sternly. 
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“•My lord, ray lord, “with doath before me and one chance for life, 

I dannot lie,” returned the Lalla, sadly shaking his head. “ My' 
hands are tied ; but if one of you will open that bag, there will bo ^ 
truth enough found in it to save me. There, Jemadar,” he con- 
tinued, as dFopal Singh oponed the bag, “ in the side pocket arc two 
Persian Ifetters, fastened up ; look nt them first ; look at the seals. 
If I am wrong I am wrong — I am helpless, do as ye like with me ; 

I am helpless.” 

“ It is the Wuzeer’s seal, his private seal, nncle,” said Gopal 
Singh excitedly. “ Of this there is no doubt ; look at it yourself.”^ 

“ Ai liiim ! Ai Seeta Ram ! w^hat have we here ? It is the 
truly,” said Paliar Singh, looking at the impressions on both letters, 
and rooking himself to and fro. 

“ Do any of ye read Persian ? ” asked the Lalla ; “ if so, read for 
yourselves. I need not speak ; they will speak for me.” 

“ I will try, nnolc,” said Gopiil Singh ; “give ino the letters. By 
EZriahna, father ! ” he continued, breaking tho silence, and after his 
eye had glanced over a few lin(‘a, “ I would rather go into llit^ 
thickest fight than read treachery like this. Narayun, keep ns ! ” 

“ Ay, may the gods bo merciful, Gopala ! But what is it ? — 
what is it ? ” said the chief eagerly. 

' “ Ho would sell our kingdom of Beojapoor to tho Padshah of 

Delhi, uncle ” 

“ People said so — ^pcoplo said so,” said Pahar Singh, interrupting; 

“ bjit 1 not bcliovo it. What more, my son ? ” 

“JNay, the stylo is too courtly For me 'to make much of it, but 
both the l(*ttei'^i are to tljo same effect. Where didst thou get those 
letters, Jjalla ? ” * ^ 

“ Noble gentlemen, if ye arc true to your King’s salt,” exclaimed^ 
the Lalla, seeing that ho had made an impression on his hearers, 

“ then 1 deserve naught but good at your hands. I am in tho royal 
service ; I saw the papers ; I read what danger threatened Ali 
Adil Shah ; I took them ; 1 escaped from the camp with them, to 
carry thorn to him, and I am hero. 0, noble sirs, put mo not ti> 
loss and sliarao ! ” 

On the next few words hung the Lalla’s life. It were easy to kill 
him and secure the papers. Tho Wuzecr had sent several urgent 
messages to Pahar Singh lately. He had a matter of moment, 
attended with great profit, to communicate. Was it about those 
letters P The Wuzoer would give lakhs for them. The very 
thi'eat of disclosure to the King would extort any terms. A^in, if 4 
he denied tuom — and w^hat more easy than to counterfeit his seaif ^ 
or use it upon forged papers ? If he took this course, they would ]j 
be iu a false position : false to the King and to the Wpzeer, — and 
the King’s threats, had of late been very menacing* So, as they 
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fdcHborated, tlie Lalla’s life hung in the balance, now asconding, 
now descending, in the eager consultation wliicli the thyeo men 
carried on in Oanarese. The Lalla looked from ono to another in 
piteous supplication, not flaring to speak, his mouth parched, and 
trembling in every limb ; for lie felt this quick discussion, and the 
increasingly savage glances of the chief towards him, to bo for life 
or for death, 

“ A lid this from Sivaji ? ** asked Gopal Singh, at length, Wliat 
of it, Lalla?” 

“ It was with the others, and there are some more of older date 
in the b«g,” ho replied, *‘aTiJ of the Wuzeor’s also. Sivaji’s letters 
had to be translated to the Emperor: I had to copy the transln Lions, 
and thus 1 came to know thcar contents. Noble sirs, I am telling 
no lies ; look at the seal. They said in the D after it was Sivaji 
iih<)Slay\s, I do not know it myself.” 

“ Keep the others close, and show this to Amrut Rao,” said the 
chief. *‘lJero,” ho continued, as the Karkoon, Inung called, ad- 
i’ fiiiced, look at this ; what dost tliou make of it ? ” 

Tlio Karkoon looked at the seal and btarted* “ May 1 open it ? 
he said. 

Yes, read it to ns,” said the chief. 

Ho read it over slowly twice, 

“ V\’'ell, whnt is it ? ” asked his master. 

“ What More Trimmul wrote from Tooljapoor — what they asked 
yon, ray lord, to join in ; mnd hero is your nanuj with Live thousand 
men in tlgnres after it, and tin* Wuzeer’s with a lakh ” 
j “ IsS it genuine, think you ? that is wdiat wo want to know,” said 
friopal Singh. 

“ Certainly,” replied the Karkoon; ‘‘there is the privnte mark 
on the seal, and the signature ‘ He Vonnnti ’ — ‘ tliis supplLation ' — 
is all the JVIaharaj can write. No one could forge that, it is too 
crooked. How did that man get it ? ” 

“He stole it, Amrut Ilao,” said the chief ; “ and we are discussing 
wdiother ho ought to live or to die. What dost thou think ? ” 

“ As a tmitor to the salt he has oaten, he ought *to die, master,” 
said the Karkoon, looking at the lialla, who felt that his fate was m 

tho Brahmjn’s hands, — “ but ” 

“ That is just what I. said ! he is not fit to live,’* interrupted tho 
chief. “ Let him die. Ho 1 ” ' 

But” — continued tho Karkoon in -Canarose, persistently inter- 
ring tho chief, and waving bac]( Lukshmun, Rama, and others, 
.0 were advancing — “ if I may speak. He «ays lie wanl>8 to take 
. .em to Beejapoor. him have his own way. A bargain may 

he made wfth Ali Adil SHah through his secretary the Moerza— ^not 
by him” (and he pointed to the Lalla) The letters will 
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not jilter the matter one jot, and my lord can act "as he pleases 
afterwards. We can send people with the Lalla.*' 

“ Excellently spoken, Ainrut Rao; ye have all better brains than 
I have. Then the papers are valuable ? ** said Pahar Singh. 

“ Yes, my lord, if properly vouched for; and the man who stole 
them can give a better account of thorn than wc can. The King 
might give any money — a lakh of rujices — for them. He already 
more than suspects the Wazeer and Sivaji Blidslay of being in league 
with the Emperor, and would rejoice to get such proofs of their 
troufjliery.” 

“ Hark ye, Lalla,” cried the chief, changing the language to 
Oordoo, which he spoke well, “what didst thou expect to get for 
these j>aper8 ? What is the price of them ? ” 

“ My lord,” he replied, simpering and putting up his joined hands, 
“they may bo worth lakhs — so the Gosais at Kullianeo told me — 
anything I liked to ask. They will negotiate the matter with the 
secretary and the King for me ; and if my lord would only con- 
descend to assist, 1 — I— would give — ^yes, lie might be sure of a share ’* ^ 

** I of a share ! — of a bribe ! Art Hum feoding mo with a bribe ? 
0 base dog, and son of a dog ! Pig ! I a share ? 0 Lalla, thou ai*t 
uurely mad, and fated to eat dirt. Enough of this ! Ho, without I 
— Lukahmun ! — hunchbacks! — away with him; give him tlio hand- 
kcrehief in the outer court. Quick I ” roared Pahar Singh, relapsing 
into fury, 

“Uncle! father! not now,” cried Gopal Singh, ontreatingly, and 
touching his feict ; then rising and stepping forward with joined 
hands, “calm thyself. Kot to-day, when I am safe; not to-day. 
when T •promised him life ! Give his life to me for this day ; afte^ 
that, as thou wilt.” 

“It is valuable, my lord,” added Amrut Rao. “These papers 
cannot Ml their own story. Whore could we say we got them ? 
He must, go wdth them to authenticate them. Gupal Singh and 1 
can go to the city with him, and, after all, he deserves well of Ali Adil 
Sliah, though he has been a traitor to his own King. Gi^e him to 
us, my lord ; we may get good out of him.” 

“No,” said the chief, after a moment’s pause, “no, Rao Sahib, I 
will go myself. T will see the end of this matter. Thou shalt come 
with me, Mann Singh ; and wo can work through thy brother, 
Amrut Rao. A Jakh, saidst thou, OLalla? Well, I will give thee 
a share if thou art trne. Aud now I give thy life to thee — ^bukshoesh ! 
— a 11*00 gift — a n(*w life, O’Lalla. Boo that thou make good use oL 
it, for what I give I can recall. ^ Go : they will see to thy food ana 
comfort, and thou wilt cat in a Rajpoot’s house of the race of the Sun.” 

TJie Lalla would have said something about his gold and his 
bbi^Q ; the w ords were in his mouth, and it was well, perha^^ he 
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could not 6pc^k. The revulsion was too great *f or him, from life to 
apparently imminent death, and again from death to life. Weary 
with travel and faint with hunger, ho had sunk down insensible, and 
they carried him away into the court. 

“ The King has been seeking my life, friends, for some time past/’ 
said the chief musingly. “ Perhaps it would be well to use tliese 

papers — ^that is Yes,** Tie continued, have eaten his salt — I 

and my father — and we eat it now. My heart revolts at this treachery, 
and we can be faithfnl with many another. Lot ua rouse the hoy. 
There should bo good stuff in Mahmood Adil Shah*s son, and I will 
try it. As for the W uzeer, I know what he would have me <do,‘ but 
I will not say it, else should we have beoh left quiet so long, and the 
array so near us ? Stay ye hero, Gopal and Amrut Kao. If he send 
forme, go to him at Nuldroog; *tis but a ride. Go and take his. 
money, then come to me at the city. I shall be in the old place ; and 
bring tho hunchbacks with you, there may be work for them.*’ 

The Lalla recovered as they carried him gently into the open air, 
and batlicd his face with water. 

“ Ah ! ** said Lukshniun, who was the most active of his attend- 
ants, and was nnbinding the shawl, “see what care I take of thee, 
O Lalla ; better your fingers are sound than roasted ; bc^tter your neck 
straight than tw’isiod; better have to eat good food here — it is so 
good — than have thy mouth filled with mud and water in the river 
yonder ’* 

My gold, my gold ! ” gasped the Lalla, interrupting him, “-who 
has got it ? at least got that for me.** 

“ He ha.s got it,*’ replied tlfe hunchback, pointing with his thumb 
backwards. “Bettor he, than I or my brother; we should only 
pend it — he won’t. Thy star is bright to-night, Lallajec. When 
thou art set free do not forget us, that’s all. Come.** 

They conducted liira to a small chamber within, where two de- 
ocntly-clad women awaited them — slaves or servants — and informed 
tho Lalla that a bath had been prepared for him, and food would be 
served to him in the eating-room. 

We are assured, therefore, that the Lalla was le^Ji in good hands. 
There was perhaps a shade too much garlic in the cookery, he 
thought; but he was not particular, and appetite retuniod with 
absence of fear. When he had finished, he Svas summon(‘d to the 
chief, and it was not without apprehension that he went ; but he was 
now received kindly, though with a rough sort of civility, and 

I Motioned to sit near Gopal Singh. So assured, the Lalla’s habitual 
^)nfidcnce sOon returned, and he -took his part, with much ability, 
n tbe discussion that foUowed, in which his information in regard 
to tbe Emperor’s designs was most valuable. 

How the consultaticm ended will hereafter appear in another 
locality, which we must now transport our readers. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Thiij or evcoing call to prayers, had just ceased throughout 

Beejapoor. From mosque to mosque, and minaret to minarot, the 
sonorous atid musical voices of the Muezzins had proclainai^ the 
evening invifcaiion to woraliip. It was' still light, though thlpKvid 
hues of sunset were fading fast, and the warm red and orange!lfets, 
which had rested upon the minarets, domes, and gilded piimacdes of 
the palacjc's, mosques, and mansolenms of the superb city, were giving 
place to a sober grey. Hero and there a star already twinkled in the 
heavens, and a few rosy clouds, on which the sun’s rays rested 
lingeringly, floated away eastwards l)efore a gentle breeze, that 
rusiied among the tall palm trees. For a time the busy hum of the 
populous city seemed to be hushed, and the stillness and seclusion of 
the spot we have to describe, prompted those feelings of devotion 
which the time required. 

It was one of those small yet elegant mosques, which are found 
Scattered evorywViorc about the ruins iliat now exist, surrounded by 
enclosures that were once gardens, in which broken fountains and 
dry watercourses now only suggest visions of their former elegance 
nUd comfort, and where low brushwood and tangled grass have dis- 
placed the fragrant flowers and useful fruit trees of former days. 
Here and thci’c a jessamine, now wild, trails over ruined walls and 
once, trim gtirden teiTiices, or a long-lived hardy lime tree struggles 
for existence in the unwa tered soil, * 

At the period of our tjjlo, however^ the building was in its full 
freshnesg and beauty. A single arch, of low Saracenic form, led into\ 
a square room vaulted by delicate groins, leading from the comeri/ 
to the base of a cupola above. The floor was formed of chequers of 
black and white marble, highly polished; and the sides of tlio room, 
doo]>ly indented by arched niches, were finished with stucco, which 
rivalled the marble in polish and purity of colour. Around the 
lai'gost niche, at the end opposite to the entrance, and the arch in 
which the pulpit stood, w(Te borders of delicate arabesque foliage, 
into which texts fromilie Koran, in coloured enamel letters, wereskil- 
fully and elegantly interwoven ; while above the pulpit itself, in gold 
letters on a bla(»k ground, was the Arabic text, “ La Alia, il Alla, 
Mahomed russool Alla ; ” “ There is no God but one God, and Maho- 
med is the prophet of God.” Two plain cotton carpets, striped 
red and wlute, had been placed before the pulpit, to be used by those 
who might come to the evening prayer. ^ 

Outside, the front of the mosque was composed of the dark-^ 
coloured basalt used in all the buildings of the city, Jbcautifully 
finished as to the fitting of the stones, on which bold comioes ftnd 
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rosettes bad been executed round the entrance arob, and about the 
projecting portion whiob supported tb© small minarets, IiAmo- 
niately above the archway, broad stone eaves croffeed the face of the 
building, resting upon deep and lichly carved brackets of black basalt, 
Burm^nted by a bold cornice, over wbicb were fleurs-de-lis, forming 
the ornament. Under the projecting eaves, and 6n the crest 
of iBP' entrance arch, were bright flowers m coloured enamel, bor- 
detTO^’by frames of delicate white stucco work, which relieved the 
rich but monotonous tint of the stone, without disturbing the chaste 
effect of the whole. In the centre of the terrace, before the mosque, 
was a small fountain, for the purpose ot ablution, which throw Up a 
tiny thread of water to some height in the air, descending in a shower 
of light spray, and producing a faint, plashing sound, very grateful 
to the car. 

Above the mosque, and mingling with its slender minarets and 
thin gilded spires, a few cocoa-nut trees waved their graceful pendant 
leaves ; and with them the heavy foliage of the fragrant monlserry, 
and the broad leaf of the plantain, with its tender yet vivid gn3en, 
formed an harmonious contrast. Nearer the terrace was a group of 
orange tree^s, some weigh(3d down by clasiers of golden finiit, others 
covered with blossom, which, with the tuberoses around the fountain, 
and the evenuig jessamine now opening, gave forth to the cool cveA- 
iiig air a fragrance almost overpoivering. By day, the sun hardly 
ever reached the mosque, and it always appeared invitingly cool and 
rjuict; but at this evening hour, shadow was rapidly deepening, into 
gloom, adding a soleian tffect which enhanced the beauty of tliis se- 
cluded spot. • ^ 

Two persons stood by the fountain. They had jnst perforjued their 
khlutions, as the last quivering chant of the Muezzin, “ La ilia, il 
Ulla,” issuing from the tall minaret of one of the neighbouring 
mosques, floated to them on the soft breeze ; yet they appeared to 
hesitate ere they entered the mosque for the evening prayer^ One 
of them was an elderly woman, clad as befitted the position of the 
favourite nurse and confidential female servant of a wealthy house, 
in a blue cotton petticoat of thick but fine texture^ over which, and 
around her body and head, was a white muslin scarf. Her features 
were homely, yet good-natured, and she evidently regarded her com- 
panion, — ^who merits a fuller description, — ^with prido mingled with 
deep affectic^i. 

And, in truth, there wore few fairer maidens in Boejapoor, even 

uong the wealthy and high-bom nobles, than Zyiia, the only 

augliter of Afzool Khan. Her features might bo called irregalar 
ording to any European standard, but they were soft and inex- 
pressibly gharming ; and in her large lustrous eyes, of the deepest 
toowBi there lurked a world of deep feeUng which the excitement of 
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life would call into action. About her rounded cbin and small month, 
whoso full and bow-shaped lips had somewhat of a Tolnptnous ex.- 
prcssiouf there played a thousand charms, w'hich, though they might 
not discloso themselves or be observed while her features were at 
rest,, yet, as her first timid reserve gave place to the excitement of 
conversation or passing incident, exercised a strange but irresi^tible 
fascination over’ those about her. 

She was very fair for her country. Her mother’s bright Georgian 
comploxion was bnt litilo deepened in her daughter’s richer and 
browner cast of colour; the skin appeared to possess that trans- 
parent softness which gavo a bewitching charm to the delicate yet 
decided features ; and her cheeks and neck flushed, under any ex- 
citement, with a warmth which told of her soutlicm and more 
, excitable temperament. Wlienever she spoke, the upper lip was 
raised higher than usual, disclosing a rosy mouth, with teeth which 
glistened like pearls, even and small ; and from the absence of any 
ornament in the nostril, it. was evident that, as yet, no marriage rite 
had been performed. Her age might be fourteen, or even less ; but 
her figure, from its rounded proportions and grace, would have in- 
duced a presumption that she was older. 

Yet it would have been only a passing thought. One look at that 
innocent, almost childish face — whore, though full of bright intelli- 
gence, the world had as yet fixed no stamp of care to chock the 
natural joyousness of her spirit — would have dispelled it instantly ; 
and if the habitual brightness was sometimes dimmed, it was but as 
the breath upon a mirror — the passing shadow of some gentle disap- 
pointment, which enhancQfl the beauty as it passed away. 

There. was no mark of rank or wealth about her, except in the, 
solid gold anklets of heavy chain work she wore, whicli fitted closely 
over her high bare instep : a ring of gold hanging loosely about her 
neck, and a rosary of large pearls us a ally worn there, but which were 
now passing rapidly, and apparently mechanically, through her 
fingers, as if the thoughts that urged them were somewhat agitated. 
There was, too, a slight knitting of the brow while she idly, and per- 
haps somewhat impatiently, dabbled with one naked foot in the 
water wluoh was welling over the rim of the fountain, sending circles 
of small wavelets over its btherwiso unruffled s\irface, as she looked 
eagerly to the ontranee-door of the garden as if in expectation of 
aopie one. As she stood thus upon a. step, her foot resting upon the 
raised rim of the fountain — the vivid scarlet of her satin pettioDa.t, 
and the white of the fine muslin scarf which, wound about her 
person, and passed over her head — were reflected in its trembling 
waters ; and, with the mosque and dark trees behind her, and the 
figure of the old nurse sitting on the step at her feet, a picture was 
formed such as no man could have looked on without emotion, and 
of a.being go emineul^y lovely; - , * 
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g You are my witness, Ghoolab,” she said at length, looking down 
f on the imrso, “ that he said ho would come to evening prayer,* and 
^that I have waited thus long. The time is passing fast, luid you 
know this is the second night he has disappointed ma O, that ho 
may not bo careless to God’s service 1 He used not to bo so. .But 
I am not angry with him, nurse,” sbe continued, looking dowm to 
tbe attendant ; and as she spoke, every tmee of displeasure, if it bad 
over existed, disappeared at once before ber habitual good humour 
and sweet smile ; “ be never disappointed me, that he had not some 
very good reason for staying away — and yet ” 

“ Nay, my soul,” rctmmed the woman, “the AzAn is but just said, 
and there is yet ample time tor prayer ; the carpots have not been 
lialf spread in the Jumma Mosque yet. Why should you be im- 
patient ? But listen, was I not right ? My young lord comes, so , 
think him faithless no longer.” 

As she spoke the door of the garden court opened, and with a cry 
of joy Zyna sprang to meet her brother, as with rapid stops he 
^traversed the garden, and ascended the low terrace before the 
^mosque. 

Still of tender ago, Fazil Khan was already a remarkable figure. 
The down of youth had not yet hardened upon his lip and chin ; but 
liis tall athletic frame, and oreet and confident carriage, proved him 
to have been engaged in the actions, if not the strife, of tlio world. 
His animated features strongly resembled Ids sister’s, but with a 
sterner and bolder cast of expression, while his colour was much 
darker. A large grey eye, with remarkably long lasbes, which he 
had from Lis mother, incrcastd their gra^e, thoughtful, yet tender, 
l|urid perhaps almost mournful, expression ; the same sweet, smile as 
Zyna’s played about his mcnitb as be rctuiiied her joyous welcome, 
while his glistening eye and excited manner proved that sometliiug 
unusual had occurred, not only to delay him, but to cause an emotion 
ho could not well repress. 

“Ah, thou art a sad truant, FazJl,” said Zyna, as, after their first 
greeting, ho laid aside bis sword and shield, loosened bisSvaisi.-band, 
and prepared to perform bis ablutions ; “ armod, too, more heavily 
than usual, while thy face tells me thou hast met with some remit 
adventure Thou hast not been in danger .... Fazil, my brotlier! 

“Danger!” echoed the youth ; “if to walk the streets of Becja- 
poor amidst contending factions, where one can hardly tell a friend 
from an enemy, be danger, why then, dear sister, I have ha<l my 
“■ Tiare even now. But, trust me, there is^no real danger io me. Com© 

icn to prayer, for the AvAu is said, and the light already fails us.” 

So saying, tliey ascended the mosquo steps together. Their car- 
pets wereelready spread, and they at once engaged in the service of 
the evening, well ^own to tbe youth, but in the performance of 
hie wter w^ as yet only his gentle and docile pupiL 



Itwonld seem that their appearanoe, as they descended tho steps 
of the mosque together after the prayer was finished, and came out 
again upon the tcri’ace by the fountain, had more than ordinarily at- 
tractc'.d the nurse’s attention, for she advanced, and passing her hands 
rapidly over them from head to foot, pressed her knuckles against 
her temples ; ond as they cracked loudly, ejaculated a fervent wish 
for a llioiisand years* life and pros})cHty to each. Such acta are 
common to tlie privileged native servants of India, and old Goolab 
had boon ih(‘ir faithful attendant since they were bom, and had care- 
fully watebed their gi'owth. Both loved her warmly, and there was 
nothing oitljer -would have gradged, to soothe the declining years of 
their old favourite. 

“Enough, enough, Goolab,” cried Fazil, as, after several repeti- 
tions of the coremony we have just mentioned, she stroked his chin 
with her fingers, and kissed their tips ; “ what evil do you think has 
come to mo that you take it on yourself ?” 

“Alas, I know not! ** said the nurse, sighing; and as she spoke 
her eyes filled with tears ; “ but my lord said th(‘i*o Imd been danger, 
and t would not Imvc it so. And what evil glances may not Ijave 
boon cast on iny beautiful child all thi'iiugh the strciois to-day ?** 
Tho youth made a slight gesture of impaticnco, but it was lost on 
tlio fond old woman. Cliocking the feeling which had prompted it, 
ho cried cheerfully, “No, no, Goolab, believe me, I meant no more 
than ordinary danger ; are wo not always iu it ? And who can tell 
the hour of his death ?** he added after a jiause, and looking rever- 
e.uily upwards ; “or whether it is to comC by a bullet or a sword- 
cut, long wasting fever or sudden sickness ; nay, hero as -we stand ! 
WhfMi tlio message comes we cannot stay.** 

“Hush, say not so, brother,** said Zyna, gently laying her hand 
.upon his month ; “ talk not so of death.** 

“Nay, my rose, he says but the truth,’* added Goolab ; “and who 
knew it better, than tho pure saint your mother, who sleeps youder ? 
Well, it was God’s will, and who shall gainsay it? Meah is light, 
my pet, but death should not Joe sonJ> to the bko of you ; only to the 

old servant who is ripe for the harvest ” 

“We linger,” said Fazil to his sister, intemiptlng her ; ** and the 
darkness is fast spreading. I have much to do ei'c midnight, and! 
must go to prepare for it. I will racot thee at tho evening meal be- 
fore T start ! Tot once more to take leave of tbco, 0 mother I ** 

ho said to himself ; “ there may bo danger to-night, and if it should 

be Come, Zyna,’** be rcautned, “a few flowers for the tomb, and 

I must go. Get a lights Goolab-nrthe lamp may as -well be lighted 
now.** 

“ I had placed them before you came, Fazil; but come; eg&iii may 
ahe look down on her children together/’ said his sister. 
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So saying, she gathered a few jessamine and moulserry flowers 
l^d, with her brother following, passed to tlie end of the garden 
jonrt, where, among some otlicrs, stood a highHomb of polished 
black stone, with a pillar at the back in which was a niche for lamps 
that were lighted every evening. 

Reverently and tenderly were the fresh flowers laid at the h<»ad 
and feet of the tomb by both. One could soo no morbid motive in 
the act, and there were no tears or vain regret. Their creed, imbned 
as it is with fatalism, had taught them submission, and the offer- 
ing up of llowora every evening after the Azan, as the lamps were 
lighted, had become a simple duty, never committed to others. ' If 
those two loving and siiTij)^ hearts believed that their mother's spirit 
was thus rejoiced, it will account to ns for that constant remembrance 
of the dead wliich is so affecting, and generally so sincere, among the 
Maliomedaii families of India. 

“ Come,” said Eazil, “we must not delay ; though indeed, 0 sweet' 
Tuotlier ! I could stay long with thee to-night,” he n(ldi*d, touching 
iJhe foot of the grave gently, and raising his hand to his head. “I 
Ti.^s thy feet, O motlicr! may thy blessing rest upon me. Ro not 
far from us,, O belovc*d 1 Come, Goolab, give me the lamp, and I will 
place it myself to-niglit.” 

“ What ails the boy p ” said the nurse to hors(*lf, ns Fazil advanced 
with the lamp, lighted the others, and placed it in the niche with tlio 
customary prayer. “ What ails him to-night ? Truly there is danger, 

and he has done all those things himself that he may meet hvv--. 

If it be tlie will of Alla, whb can gainsay it? but not i|o, O Protector! ” 
she muttered ; “ not so. I vow*Fatebas at ijie mosque next Friday if 
is s]nircd,” she said inwardly, weeping. , 

^ Fazil's errand ^vas done, and as he turned he saw the old nurso 
wiping her eyes. “ Ah, weeping, Goolab ? ” he said. “ No no, that 
is of no use now.” 

“ Js’o, Meah, truly of no use,” she replied; “but memory is often 
too much for me when I think upon her. Yet 1 will not weep — of 
igrhat use would it be P ” 

“ None, old nurse, none; come, got me my dinner, for I have much 
to do ere midnight.” 

“ W^ill our father join ns ? ” asked Zyna. 

“ I think not ; I left him engaged with affairs of impoi-tanco with 
the King’s secretary in the Durbar, and he did not sp(‘ak of ndum. 
I w'ill wait a little for him, but should I not see him, tliou must tell 

K i,, Zyua, that I am gone on the King^’s business. Rut liurry the 
uer; I go only to give a few orders, and I will be with thee 
isently.” 

So saying he left them, and quitted the garden by another door 
which led to the outer court, wWe the guard-houses allotted to tlie 
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of his father’s house were situated. Goolab followed to ^ 
bar the door after him, wliich was hcpt closed on the inside, and/ 
returning to Zjrjia, said, “ Did he tell thee what ho was going to do/ 
my life ? ” 

“.No,” said Zyna sadly ; “ ho would not tell mo, nurse, and I dared 
not ask him. Ho said he would explain all hy-and-by, and ho will, 

I know he will,” she added, clapping her hands ; “ he always trusts 
>* 

me. 

“ I only hope he is in none of these plots that they say are going 
on,” returned tlio nni*se. 

“ WJmt plots, Goolab ?” asked Zyna with apprehension. 

“ O, I know not,” replied the old woman, with a puzzled air, and 
passing licr hand across her eyes ; “ only people in the bazar say so ; 
and the Bangle woman, after she had put on your new set the other 
day, said something about the Mahrattas and Sivaji Bh 6 sla 3 \” 

“ 0, the Kafirs!” cried Zyna, laughing ; “I have no fear for them, 
if that is all. 1 was afraid of worse. But come, or we shall keep / 
liim waiting.” 


CHAPTER XVITI. 

Enterino another small cmirt, in which there was a stone porch 
Ibrmed'of pillars connected by archc.s, supporting a dome in the shapci 
of half an ocbigon, projociing from a sitfe-wall, which served as a 
private plae(3 of audiotice — Eazil pHs’od through a farther door int ^ 
one of the large exterior courts of the mansion, which contained a^ 
open hall com posed of a triple row of pointed arches covering a lart. 

' space. Oencmlly, it was filled with the better cla.sses of horse-^ 
soldiers ; Silladars, or cavaliers who rode their own horses and sat 
there when not on duty ; also by the ofificcra and men of the young 
Khan’s own guard : and occasi«mnlly was used by his failier when 
were held gi’oat ceremonies, festivals, or rejoicings in tho house. 

On the throe other sides of the ccuirt were arches or cloisters, 
slightly raised from tho ground, inwdiich lounged or slept soldiers of 
all classes, on duty or otherwise, generally collected into groups, 
playing at chess, or pocheese, or cards, singing, or bdling stories. 
Just then, hotvever, most w’cro idlej for the lamp.s, which stood in 
niches in the centre of each arch, had not boon lighted. The large 
hall was nearly empty ; but in one corner a group of Karkoons, or 
clerks, sat with a large brass lamp in the midst of them, occupied 
with accounts, and making fair copies of letters to be despatched 
hy that night’s post. 

All the men assembled here were strictly the retainers of the house; 
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tbe guard of troops belonging to the King bad another post in a 
jKoreut court, and were conipa'ratively'' f ew in number. Afz6ol 
|lfean’B household force, or ^aegali, as it was callcdl, was supported 
out of royal estates, granted or assigned for the purpose. It belonged 
strictly to the royal service, but the men looked to their own lord for 
employment and maintenance, followed him to the field, hnd were 
for the most part hereditary reftunei^, with no claim upon, or expect- 
ation from, royal favour. Such Was the condition and constitution 
of the greater portion of native armies at the period of our tale, and 
such it continues to be in native states whore troops are maintained. 

Fazil Kliaii was the idol of his men, botli Moslems and Hindus. 
His martial exercises had begun early, and be bad piwed an apt 
scholar. Any of the men who particularly excelled in the use of a 
particular weapon had, in turn, the young noble for his jmpil ; and 
in all field accomplishments necessary to the soldier and gentleman 
of those days, the young Khan was well skilled. No doubt these, 
^nd his daily systematic exercises, had developed a frame always 
■jtr’oTigly kiut ; and his broad deep chest, round muscular arms, and 
^In flanks, amply testified strength and activity. 

On horseback wuth the Mahratia spear or matchlock, it was no 
hyperbole to say that, at full gallop, ho could pick up a tent-peg 
driven into the ground with the former, or sliatter one at a fair dis-' 
Uincc with a bullet from the other. Such martial accomplishmonts 
never fail to gain the respect and attachment of an inferior soldiery ; 
and when to those were added a disposition open and cheerful, sotue- 
what hasty perhaps at timAs, but in reality generous and alfectionaiif, 
hoarly frank manner, wliich few could Resist, and a countenanco, 
^)t strictly handsome, but which expressed all this and even pioro, — 
will not be thought strange, that the young Khan should have bo 
'bmo a universal favourite with bis retainers, and the especiyl 
darling and idol of a few. 

Chief, perhaps, among the latter, was Bulwunt Rao Bhdslay, who 
bold rank in the Paegah as Duijadar, or leader of a small “ duffa,'’ or 
subdivision of men. Ho was a Mahratta of good, nay, orig)iiall\ 
noble family — a Sillador. or cavalier who maintained not only in’s own 
horse but five others, l^h which, mounted by dependents of his own, 
he had originally visited the capital and joined the service of Afzool 
Khan. 

Him, had the young Klian selected as bis especial instructor in the 
use of tlie sword ; for at the annual festivals and games before the 
\J5:^ig*s palace, Bulwunt Rao’s feats of sliding betol-nut on the ground, 
mfctmg a lime in two on the palm of a man’s hand, or a ripo guava 
his head, were unrivalled ; and their yearly repetition was looked 
for by the people with great interest, ana always rewarded by beariy 
acclamations. 



Bui want Rao was worthy of his young lord’s confidence. Daring 
and resolute* he had already led Fazil Khan into the midst of son?/|j 
sharp eavalry affairs with the Moghuls, and brought him forth safe, 
Kjjrhile ho hiiasolf had beon wounded several times in protecting him' 
fropi sword-cuts. Wily, yet full of energy, if there were any neces- 
sity for action, open and frank in his planner, he liad early won liis 
young lord’s affectionate regard, which he very heartily roinrned, 
while bo rcj»nce<l, with all a soldier’s pride, to 8(3e him growing up os 
manly and tine of heart as liLs boyhood had promised. 

Fazil’s arrival among thoso assembled — so suddenly, and at an 
hoUr when he usually withdrew to tho zenana and his studies — 
caused no little excitement among the men, and they eagerly crowded 
round him for the news w^hich he might have to tell them. 

“What tidings hast thou for ns, Meah Sahib?” cried a fine 
bearded fellow oE his own tribe of Patliaiis, also a favourite. “!Mny 
tby prestige increase ! but there should )>e somt'thing by thy look, — 
a march against thoso zenana dogs of Moghuls, or a iray over the 
border against Golconda.” 

“ A hunt of Moghuls ! ” echoed several. “ What better sport, 
Meah? I’hero are some pickings of Delhi gold to bo got in their 
waist- bands and pockets.” 

“ And what has my lord for his servants to perform ? ” asked 
Biilwunt Kao, now advancing with his usual easy yet deferential 
manner. “ Speak but tho w'ord, and we are in onr saddles directly. 
Shall 1 -orclor the Nagara to be beaten, niK^ cry to horse ! ” 

“ Not so, Jiulwiint,” said the young man, taking him aside ; “ what 
I have to say is for your t'ar alone. Come into the private court and 
listen.” , 

“For me alone, Meah?” returned Bulwnnt Kao, Innghin 

‘‘What brawl have you fallen into ? whom have you slain tu-day, 

0 ’» 
sir r 

“ Lot us all follow if ye are going out,” cried several others ; 
“don’t leave ns behind.” 

“We have had nothing to do for a month,” added one. 

“ And our swords have lost their edges, Meah,” shouted several. 

“ Peace, all of yc,” exclaimed tho young Klian ; “ let no one follow 
us. This is no fighting matter. Am I wont to plunge into street 
brawls, Balwiint Rao ? ” 

“ We wore none of us with yon, my lord, to-day,” cried several, 
“ and it is not safe for yon to be alone in the streets in these times.” 

“ I had others of tho King’s, and was quite safe,” returned Fazil";^ 
“ but come, Bulwimt, if you ai^o fit to listen to me ; I only fear that 
ganja pipe of youis is at fault, and your brain is hardly clear. If 
not, I bad as well hold my tongue ; yet I had rather trust you, old 
Ipe^id,” he oontintied seriously, “tbsm any other.” 
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J Fazil's altered tone and rpanner had their effect upon his com- 
inion. “Wait for a moment, Heah,*^ he said, “I will join you 
istantly and so sayinpf, lie ran quickly back to the spot 'where ho 
nad left Ida carpet, seiased a brass vessel of ci>ol water, poui'ed some 
Into his hand and dashed it upon his face, then swallowed sevoral 
rapid and deep gulps, and roturned. “ Now, I am fit to lislon tho 
words of the holy Krishna hihisolf if ho w’cre on earth ; thoreforo 
Speak on, Mcah Sahib, and behold your servant ready to think for 
you, or to fight for you, as you please !” 

“ Ay, there is some soberness about you now, Bnlwunt,” said tho 
young man; “less redness about tho cyoa, and they are looking 
straight out of your licad, instead of rolling about in it. Now, can 
1 1 rust you not to j)rate of this matter before the people yonder, or over 
the ganja pipe “ 

“Nay, Mcah, b(i merciful, and pardon me for once,” saidBiilwunt, 
closing liis hands and putting i.hem up to his fimihead ; “ tho ganja 
.Jias grow'n on me, but not to tlio discriidit of my faithfulness, Mcah; 
d when I smoke I never talk. Now, say on, I will bo silent as 
Sdh.” 

Fazil proceeded some paces tbrough the court without replying to 
his retainer, and tried the garden door, but it was fastened Inside, 
We must be content here,” ho said. “ Go, shut the door, wo slmll 
at least be safe from interruption.” 

“In the name of all the gods, Mcah,” said Bill want Rao, as he re- 
turned and sat down on the step of the porch beside h’azil, what 
hast thou to say to me ? Why all tins need of c^iulion ? [fas tho 
Wuzeer revolted, or what ? ” • , 

Silence,” returned Fazil, “hear me. In one word, you. are a 
it hratta — ^ia Tannu jee Malooaray known to you ? ” 

‘ ^ question seemod fur an instant to sLuii the faculties of tho 
hefc^i*.f. Ho passed his band dreamily across liis forehead aid eyes, 
iiid, pausing, seemed to gasp. Fazil thought it might be a sudden 
dizziness — the consequence of the strong narcotic ho had been 
smoking — and was about to ask him, when Bulwunt Rao spoke. 

. “ Tanna jee Maloosray ! Mcah ? Do I know Maloosray ? Ay, 
truly, Khan ; as the wild dog and the wolf, as tho wil& boar and Ibe 
tiger know each other, so do I know Tannajee Maloosray. I’lie do- 
slroyor of my honsc, the usurper of my possessions, the pi iindercr 
of my ancestml wealth. 'Yes, there is a feud between us winch can 
be washed out only by blood. Listen, Mcah,” continued liulwunt 
and he got up and walked rapidly t(»and fro : “ hast thou time 
(•hear a short stoiy about Tannajee? ” 

- Yes, speak on. I am listening.” 

“ I was a youth,” continued Bulwunt, “ younger than you are by 
several years, when Maloosiay aimed his blow at my family. My 



father waa dead ; had he Hve^ Tannajee dared not have done it^ 
Hy uncle, Govind Rao, was a timid man^ looking only to the faring 
and to „ money-making while he lived. At last he died also.. But ht', 
left another brother, ^mdeo, whom we loved much, and he took care 
of us all . My younger brother, Seeta Ram — why speak of him, Meah ? 
he would have been as boantiful as thou art — and some of tho women 
and myself, all lived together in the old house. They came at mid- 
night, Tannajee land a band of his Mawullecs. I do not remember 
much, Mrah ; but look here;” and he took off his turban and showed 
a deep scar on his shaved head. That is what I fell from, nnder a 
blow of his sword. I don't think,” he cuintinuod dreamily, “ that I 
have been quite right in my brain since, but it docs not matter. 

“Next morning there were seven stark corpses in the house, and 
great ])Ool8 of blood. My uncle, my grandmother, two servants — 
how can I say it? — yes, my mother and my little brother, and my 
mother’s sister, who was a widow. One blow of a sword had killed 
my brother and my mother. Ho was in her arms, and bad clung to 
her. Enough; wlio could have done 11) is but Maloosmy? Tber^ 
is not a sword in all Mabaraslra which could have struck 6uch**a' 
blow as that was — ^Init Maloosmj s. 

“ When I recovered eonsciousness in the morning, tho women that 
remained, and some servants, were wailing over the dead, but they 
wore barely alive from toxTor. Neighbours however camo in, and 
Horao of our tenants and servants, and the place was denned up. In 
the evening tb(*ro wore seven piles made near the river for tho seven 
corpses, and they 'wero burned. My woCind had been sewn up by 
the Iwrbcr, and I was cairicd to perform the last coromonies, aud I 
then sytrovo upon tlicir ashes to revetigo them, and I will yet d<'> it. 
Now, by thy father’s salt, tell mo what thou knowest of that vilh/iit 
Mnloosray, and how liis name comes into thy mouth ? ” 

And was nothing done for justice, Bulwunt ? Was justice dead 
in that country ? ” asked Fazil, deeply interested* 

“ J usi ice ! ” echoed Bulwunt Rao, “ justice ! Ah, Meah, what can 
thopoordofor justico ? Alltliewcalthof thehousehad been plundered. 
Mnloosray had brought a hundred of his brethren in that Durdra, 
and he* had prt)ini8(?d them the phxndor. His objwt w^as my life, but 
the gods spared it, and I came here to sorve the King, till— till 
Tannajee is dead, or till I kill liim, Meah ! Tljat is the only justice I 
want r that, and tho land he took from me* I thought to tell thee 
all some day, and novr I have said it; but, by thy soul, tell me how 
Muloosray’s name is know'q to thee, and why ?” 

“ Shotdd you know him again, Bulwunt, if you saw him?” aak^ 
Fazih ^ 

“ Know him, Meah — among a thousand — among a thousand. It 
is yeai*s since we mot j but^ before that quarrel with zny^father about 
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^he land, he came to tlb often, for he was zny mothor^s relative. . He 
anntod large game on oar hills, when 1 went with him, and 1 was a 
J|reat favourite of his. Most of the sword-play I- know, he. taught 
^e. Know iiim? Yes. That night 1, a sfcripJing, crossed swords 
with him. I had wounded one of his men, and he heard the cry. 
He had been seeking for me. What could 1 do, Meah, a 'weak toy, 
among a crowd of screaming* women ? Yet I crossed swords with 
him ; and there are few alive who would dare to do»|0O. Forget him P 
No, I should know him among a thousand. His eyes, Meah, his 
eyes ! Hast thou seen them ? ” 

“ Nay, I have not seen them yet, Bulwnnt ; but I think I know 
where he is to be found,” returned Fazil. 

“ Here, Meah ? in Beojapoor ? Tannajee Maloosray in the city?” 
“ Yes, here. You arc always rambling about the city at night, and 
know all iho mudud khanas ; canst thou guide mo to ono Kama’s 
shop — Rama of Ashtec P It is in the great kullal’s bazar, and near 
a Hindu iemple.” 

“ I know it, Meah ; I know it well. Rama sells the best ganja in 
'ojapoor. Yes, I can take you there, hut not in those clothes.” 
“Nut now. Let the night wear on a little ; they will not be tliore 
till jtistbcfoi^e inicbiight,” replied Fazil; “and we have to watcli tlie 
tfiiiiple, too. Is there ono nc?ar Rama’s, with trees about it ? Some’ 
people meet there first, and then go to Rama’s.” 

“Yes, Meah, there is the temple of Devi, in the plain beyond, 
among the tamarind trees; a lonely place it is, and Byragees.put up 
there. Yes, I know it.” • 

Then T am right,” continued Fazil, “for I saw it myself to-day, 
k^ow, as Maloosray is despomie, sliould wo not take some picked men 

HpJth us? There is Raheem Khan, and ” 

Men ? — to take Maloosray ? ” cried Bulwunt. “ O Meah, you 
are simple to think it, Maloosray will have twenty, aye fifty, spies 
out, and old Rama is chief of them. One soldier a coss off, and 
Tannajee would be warned. But why go, Meah ? ” he continuc'd. 
aft<er a pause. “ I will take my own men and bi’ing him. “ O,” 
cried Bulwunt, speakijpg through his teeth and to himself, “ for omj 
good chance and a fair field with him now 1 ” • 

“ No, Bulwunt, I must go ; it is the King’s business,” returned 
Fazil ; “ besides Persian may be spoken, and you do not understand it.” 
“ Persian, my lord ? then this is a Moghul affair ? ” . 

“ I cannot say, friend,” returned Fazil ; “all I have discovered is, 
thajt Maloosray will be in the temple, or jn the mudud ktiana, «nd a 
slla.* There is no good, I am suj^e, at the bottom of it, and wo 
1st find out what it is. We know the Moghul emissaries are busy, 
^d it is important to check their plots.” 

“And Sivaji Bhtislay’a also, Meah, they bode no good; for my 
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people write to me that he and Tannajee hare leagued together, 

and ; in short, they write foolish things, sir.** / 

‘‘Bhosiay ? tliut is yoar family name, Bulwnnt,*’ said Fazil, mnsingS 
“ Yos,** ho replied, ** and we are of the same house ; but he is rich 
and i am poor. And now people tell wonderful things of him ; how 
the Moth^^ — that is, Bhowani, speaks in him sometimes, and he 
prophesies great events. One thing is certain, Meah, Sivaji Bluislay 
is no friend to Bieejapoor, nor to any Mussulman ; and if Maloosray 
has cornc Lcto for him, it is with some object which is wortli the risk 
to discover.** 

“ Then they are friends ?** asked Fazil. 

‘*Ay, Meah, as thou and I, and nearer still. Maloosray believes 
Sivaji to he an incarnation of tho gods, and would give his life for 
him. So, too, many another ; and the people have begun to write 
ballads about him, which are sung in Be(‘japoor even sometimes, 
and they set one's blood dancing. No wonder tlio people of the wild 
valleys love them; wild places, Meah, which ye know little of as yet.” 

“Yes, it is wortli tho risk to find out what is doing. One threa^^ 
of those dark intrigues in my hand an<{ I am not my father's son if* i 
do not discover more,** ri'jdied Fazil; “but you said we should bo 
disguised.** 

* The Maliratta thought for a moment. “ What sayest thou, Meah, 
to becoming a Jlindu for the time ? I could paint tho marks on thy 
forehead. Nay,*’ ho continued, as lie saw the }Oung man shrink 
fro;n tho idea, “they will only be very temporary ‘abominations,* 
as the old Khan calls them, and water will remove them wheu we 
return.” ^ ■ 

“ Gopd,” returned Fazil. “ T will suffer ‘the abominations’ in th^ 
cause of tho Shah and tho faith. And, now, begone. I will com^ 
to thee here, after the evening meal, and we can dress unobserved. 
But swear on my nock, Biilwunt, no more gaiija to-night.** 

“No, no, Meah,” returned the man, laughing, and touching his 
young lord’s neck and feet; “I swear 1 will not touch it. We botli 
need cool heads for this work, and T will not fail you.” 

“ Then go,” added Fazil. “ I will send Goplab to you when I am 
ready.” 


CHAPTER XTX. 

Fizm was as good as his word to his fair sister, and having seei^ 
Biilwunt depaH, gained the dgor which led to the private apa# ^ 
inonts, and proceeded to tliat in which he knew he should find he^ 
The room was upon the first story, which, hy means of deep stoife 
brackets, had been oonstrncted so as to project somewbikt over the 



^ '4poms beneatli. It contained, indeed for the most part consisted of, 
»rce large oriel windows, overhanging the line of the walls, so that 
commanded a \dow up and down the main street, whi dialed tu 
r^oorweh and the royal palaces. These windows were large enough 
for several persons to sit in and enjoy the air ; and the floor of the 
centre one, which was the largest, was raised a step above ihat*ot‘ 
the room, so as to form a dais, on which a tliiekly-qailtod cotton 
mattress, covered with clean wliite muslin, was laid^ every day, and 
furnished with large pillows, so that those sitting there could recline* 
luxuriously, if they pleased. Uotween the stone mullious of the 
wiihdows, carved screens or shutters of wood had boon inserltid, 
which were fixtures, except a portion in the centre which oponud on 
hinges. Without them were heavy wooden shutters, lined with iron, 
with openings to fire from should it be needed. 

I’liG other windows did not project so far, and wore in fact single 
iUrchos, filled deep with carved lattice- work, closed during the day, 
wit open in the evening to admit the fresh air, Beside each was a 
Persian carpet and a pillow. Tho floor of the apartrn(‘nt had 
; a thin carpet of quilted cotton cloth, covered with white muslin; 
" and the perfect neatness of the whole, the walls being pure white 
without ornament, gave cvidonco of very vigilant BuperiTiten(I<‘nf*(! 
by the Khan’s ])re8ent wife, pcfrhaps by Zyint liersolf. One Jani]) 
biiriKjd in a corner, and, Ixnng agitated by the wind, which blow 
freely through tho apartment, gave a flickering light, which left 
much of the sfiacc in actual gloom. 

Zyna had been there somo time, and the sweet freshness of tho 
evening air had tiunpted her to throw open tho lattice window to 
»Mlrnit it more freely, as she sat in the balcony or oriel window 
PUfrt a<ly mcnlioncd. Looking out ujion what was passing below her, 
she did not observe her brother’s entrance, and almost stiirUid as lie 
spoke. 

“ I did not hear thee, brother,” she said, rising and making way 
for him. ** Como and sit here, it is so fresh after the rain. What 
kept thee so late ? We hear tho Durbar was very full to-day, and 
that there are more ruxpours of war. O, I pray not, brother ? ” 

“ True, sister, there are such rumours,” he replied ; “ but nothing 
new. Tho Wiizeer is at Nuldroog with the army. The Kinp(*ror’s 
forces lie about Dowlutabad, so there is no change. But I whs not 
ill Durbar. I was looking after some other matters. (Jomo and sit 
here, Z}Tia, and I will tell thee. ' See,” he contiimod, a.s slio seated 
Nterpclf by him, “ the city looks calm aqjd beautiful, does it not ? 

" m who can tell tho wili acts now ip progress there, and the wild 
which disgrace it ? ” 

^ truth it was a fair scene. The house or palace of Afzool Kbau 
stood somewiat apart from other buildmgs, upon a slight emthenoe, 
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and the room they were in overlooked a large portion of the citj toj 
tli 6 Bouthf west, and north. Between the combined twilight and ligl/' 
of a moon alwut' half-full, the ontUnes of the city generally, and o\ 
gome of the most remarkable buildings, cotdd be seen distinctly, and 
formed a picture of great beanty. To the north, the largo dome of 
the mausOlenm of IMahmood Adil Shah stood out boldly against the 
clear grey sky, as well as the high dark masses of the King’s palaces 
in the citadel, and of that of the “ Seven Stories ” in particular, in 
the windoAvs of which lights already twinkled here and there, and 
disappeared. 

A little on the loft of the palace was the massive cavalier of the 
“ Oopreo Boorje,’^ with the King’s flagstaff on its summit ; below, 
the dark lines of the fortifications, with lights gleaming from each 
guard-room upon the bastions. Thence tho eyo travelled round the 
city, resting here and there upon mtissive domes and slender mina- 
rets, shining tenderly in the moon’s rays, w^hich also fell softly upon the 
outlines of terraced houses and palaces, and upon tlie dark masses 
of foliage of their gardens. Over the most populous parts of ‘ 
city also nearer to them, tho evening smoko hovered like a thin miKt, 
catching roflociioii of the thousand lights and fires beneath: and a 
hum of voices §,ro80 from thence : — otherwise, all was still around 
thorn, and tho broad street leading to Toorweh nearly deserted. 
Night was fast falling, and a bright star here and there already 
sparkled in the sky. 

“ Yes, it is a fair scene, sister,” he continued, as she drqjv closer to 
him. “Y(it^ oven now, men are plotting villany and treachery. 
There is no peace in it,” • 

“N9 peace,' brother V’ she said, echoing his words; “cannot 
others be as we are — enjoying what Alla s(*nds them without stri/e p 
Why should it not bo so ? ” 

“ Why, Zyna ? because of ambition. Which, with the hot thirst it 
begets, dries up men’s hearts ; bccansc of avarice, driving them to 
barter kingdoms and honour for gold ; bocauso of fraud, and deceit, 
and lies, and profligacy. Alan, girl, whei*e ends the catalogue ? 
Ev'ou now I fear the evil thoughts and treacherous plots of our fair 
city.” 

Zyna shuddered, and nestled closer to her brother. “ Wliy is thy 
speech so sad to-night, Fazil?” she said timidly; “does aught 
threaten us or our friends ? ” 

“Listen, aistf^r, and judge,” ho returned. “I cannot help these 
fancic^i. Ah, Zyna ! if ^ had ono like thee to be with me always — 
to be more to me even than thou art — ^perhaps tho world, fair a? 
lies there, would have few charms for me.” ^ 

“ She would be forgotten before a bright sword or a gallant horse, 
hrothA,” replied Zyna, in a tone of raillery. 
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I ‘ Not BO, by the Prophet I — by your head ancf eyew ; no, Zynji,,** 
Red her brother earnestly. “ Let such an one come, and thou wilt 
ee what she would be to me.” 

“ Would it were so, brother ! and yet I know of no one — ^not one 
08 yet — whom thou couldst love like mo. None of the maidens* of 
this city are worthy of theo ; ijo, not one, Faasil.” 

** Ah ! notliin^ less than one of tho blessed houris of Poradiso 
would content thoc for me,” returned the young man, laughing? 
” but one like thyself would quite content me, sister. Perhaps even 
now thou hast been thinking I have some lovo-secrot to toll thee, 
for I have not accountwl for my delay tho-so two evenings, hut love 
there is none, dearest. No — ^uouo at all,” as she shook her head ami 
lau tilled incredulously, — *‘none. A giuver matter, truly, if I am 
right. List(*n, Zynu, I have told thoo of Kowraa Klian before — ^my 
1 ‘rioiid, the Wuzeer’s son ” 


“ Wliat of him ? ” she rei nmod, so abru]>tly that her tone of 
.larm startled licr brother. “ Yes,” sho continued, correcting her- 


“surely — often — dear brother, hast thou not told mo of his 
.ibraveiy when the Mogliuls besieged the city ? but do not mention 
him, else 1 will go away.” 

“ Nay, go not, Zyna. I will not tease thoo,” he replied, “ yet why 
should I not speak of him ? Is he not a hero — a very Poostum H 
Is he not beautiful ? — a youth for a maiden to lovo, or a man to 
in.ak(j his friend ! But enough of this,” for ho perceived tho confu- 
sion his last words had occasioned : “ to say the truth, I am atixious 
for tho whole family, and there is much can so to fear ; the Wuzoer 

IS not keeping his faith with the King. But for that, indeed ” 

Ilusli, brother ! ” said Zyna, again blushing, for she know that 
^fiho had been sought in man^iage by the Wiizeer for his son ; “ may 
God forbid evil to liim or any of them j and men have as yot epoken 
well of him. AVliy .should ho bo suspected ?” 

“ Alas, who can say ? ” replied her brother sadly. “ Who can tell 
to what crimes pride and ambition may not urge a man ? Truly, 
sister, it will not bo marvellous if the Wuzeer, seeing the danger of 
the Moghuls on the one hand, of Sivaji Bhdslay on the other, and 
knowing better than we do the divisions among our own nobles, 
should forget his faith, and try to strike in for himself. ’Twas tljus, 
BO writes the historian of honoured memory’, Mahomed K.isim 
Ferishm, that our own kingly house rose into existcmcc, and the 
^ Nizam Sliahv and Kootub Shahy dynasties also ; what wonder, then, 
Khan ifahomod — ^the rich, tho honoured, the powerful — ^should 
^^J^mpted to follow examples so sticcessful and so ]jrosperous ?” 

What! and forget hie King, who has raised him from — from 

she could not add slavery ; “forget honours, titles, lands, wealth? 
O brother I” 
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Ah, Zyna,*' retnmod Fazil, aighing, “ believe me, there are fe 
mmdB so noble^ and so hnmble too, as to despise povver in littl^ 
things ; how much less a position so exalted as that o£ monarch ot^ 
these noble realms. Men have alrea^ forgotten ‘ Rehan* the slave, 
in**KhaT\ Mahomed,* the Wuzeer of neejapoor. We know what^e 
was, wo see what he is, and wo can t^ink what ho might be. If he 
IS playing for the highest stake, it is a game in which his life is of 
no acconnt.** 

“ I would I had not known of this, brother, from thy lips,” said 
Zyna sadly. “ True, it seems to have a terrible di.stinctness : and 
his son ? ” 

“ Nay, by your head and eyes, he is pure, Zyna. My own dear 
friend,*’ he exclaimed, ‘*I would answer for him with my life. As 
for tho rest, ’tis but suspicion as yet. Wliatevor the matter I know 
of may lead to, I am resolved to see the last of it. Listen. 

“ Last evening I was coming from tho Durbar, and, dismissing 
the men who were with mo, I rode to some open ground to exertuso 
my horse. It is not far from the King’s palace at Toorwoh : and J 
get there I proceeded through the outskirt.s of the city, which lead 
to tlie quarter of tho lower orders of tlie people. I had not ridden 
far when I met the palankeen of tho King's secretary, attended by 
some horsemen. It scorned strange to meet him there, because, 
when I left tho audience hall, ho scorned immci-sod in business. So 
I rode up towards it with the intention of saluting him again, 
when ho shut the door as it were carelessly, but, ob I thought, with 
an evident desire not to be scon : this stimulated my curiosity. I 
had no pretence for foP owing him,’ only there happened to be an 
acquaintance, who was in command of his escort, and who calleslj 
mo. I joined him, unobserved by the Moerza, and accorapfinied him 
under pretence of friendly chat. Dy-und-by, as the better part of 
tho town grew more distant, I asked him bantcringly what had 
brought so great a person as tho King’s J\Icerza into so mean a 
quarter, and whether I might sco the end of the adventure ; and 
looking about him — to be sure the rest of the escort were out of 
hearing — ho told mo tliat, after leaving tho couiii, the Mcerza had 
first gone to a respectable Hindu house in another quarter and 
remained there some time ; and when he camo out he was attended 
to tbe door by a Hindu soldier, who bade him depart, and told him 
not to forget the shop of Rama of Ashtee, in tho ‘ kuljal’s * quarter, 
and Tannajoe Maloosray. Thence a man was sent aa guide to 
another house, and he showed him to luo then running with thc'' 
bearers before the palankeen. • ‘ So I can only suppose it is soi^ v 
work of the King’s,’ add^d my friend, * 'with wluch we cavaliers havt 
nothing to do.’ 1 thought otherwise, for Tannajee’s name is famous ; 
and we rode on. 
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^ After some time the guide stQ])pcd at the door of a decent 
liouse, which I think was a Jungum^s Mutt. The Moerza did’.not 
Ifct out of his palankeen, and a iiiati came to the doorway and hoga’u 
to speak in Persian, after having looked round suspiciously at all of 
u#r I shall not forget the man, Zyna, for he had piercing groy eyes 
and a hooked nose, I supi^se ho thought no one could xindorstend 
him, for he did not speak low. Still, as Ills head was partly inside 
tho door of the secretary's palankeen, I conld not hear all, and could 
only approach, ' indeed, on pndenco of niy 1101*80 being rostlcss. I 
heard, however, tho man’s direction to the secretary, a Hindu 
temple of Bhowani, in tho plain on the east of the fort, where papoi's 
wore to be shown at midnight, and the Wuzoer's namo was 
meutioned. Thither 1 will go, ‘ Inshallti ! * te-niglit. I can disguise 
myself, and my spoocdi is Mahratta or Canarese, as 1 please, and 
Bulwunt Rao goes with me.'* 

“ (to not, my precious brother," .said Zynn, intenniptirig Idm ^ 
“ there must ho danger among ihcae plotters. Kornomber what thou 
iut to us all, Pazil." 

V ‘‘ If my love were not what it is for Khan Mahomed's son," lie 
rojilied, “1 would not hazard this matter; but we, thy father and 
myself, otvo tho Wuzecr many favt)iii*s, and 1 should hold myself 
false did I hesitate to peril sometliing in their cause. Even thou<^ 
Zyna, hast not forgotten how Kowas Khan and our brave Bulwunt 
Riio fought over luc* wlien J had been stricken down in the Friday's 
tight wdth the Moghuls, and but for them I liad periahod. Yes, sister, 
1 must go.** • 

“ (to? whither, son?” saidJVfzool Khan, whoso entrnneo had not 
been ohseiTod by eitlier ; “ whither wouldsff thou *go, and for what ? ” 

“ Fatlier ! *' ntlerodboth at ilie same mome)nt, and, rising* saluted 
him reverently. 

“Bo seated, my children,” he said; “ I too will join yom Tour 
motlior hath not liccn hon? ? " 

Tho allusipn made was to their father's second wife, whom lu* 
had married after the motlyiT of liis children died, and who receiv'cd 
from them all the honour and respect, if not tho tender love, of 
tlicir real mother. Her name was Lurlee, to which her title ol 
Khauum being added, she was known among lier friends and de- 
pendant n a§ Lurlee Khanuin ; and she will appear iircsently m her 
proper person* 

“ Ko, fatlrer,” replied Zyno, ” she was going to cook Homothing 
you, and liad something to do wi^ii her tables ; and said that 
•here was something going to happen, for that Mars and the moon, 
for stay — really I don't know, father, how it was — 1 forgot.” 

“ Ah,” returned her father, smiling, “ bicharee — poor thing ! — 
those stars* are a sad trouble to her. But what art thou.going to do, 
son? ” 
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‘f Tell him all you have told me, brother,** said Zyoa, 

. Fazil TOcapitoJatcd wliat he liad told his sister, and lindin^- hi| 
father , interested, again stated his intontion of following up the 
secret, whatever it might bo. 

Go, lOT son,** said the old Khan, “ T cannot gainsay thee in tBis 
matter, ii we can protect Khan Mahomed or keep evil from hia 
honse, or if any of these vile plots can be traced to ilioso concerned 
in them, a fow sharp examples may deter others. But why not take 
some of the riiegah ? those arc dangerous quarters by night. 

“Impossible, father, they arc too wary ; and Bui want llao says 
there will be spies and scouts watching everywhere. So we are 
better alone, and with your leave, father, I go to prepare myself.*’ 

Afzool Khan opened the casement, and looked out. ifo partly 
loaned out of the window, and appeared to be gazing abstractedly 
over the city, Tho young moon was now low in the sky, and the 
stars shone out more brilliantly than bcifore ; but clouds were 
gathenng fast in tho south- wc^st, which, from the lightning flashing 
about their tops, boded a storm. As yet, however, the gentle lighj 
of tho moon pc^rvaded all, glinting from the bright gilded pinnacles 
of domes and minarets, and resting tcndtuly upon the white terraces, 
walls, and j)rojecting oriels of houses near him — upon the tapering 
•minarets of his own private mosque, and the heavy but graceful 
foliage that hung about them. 

“ it is a typo of what is coming,** thought the Khan — “ here the 
moonlight only partially dia]»elling tlie gloom, which will increase ; 
there heavy night-clomls already threatening. Even so with onr 
fair kingdom: the tempest of sorrow may break over us. Wf» 
cannot stop it, but we may at least endure the trial, and be true i<> 
our salt.’* 

lie was long silent, and the beads which he had removed from 
his wrist were passing rapiilly through his lingers, while his lips 
moved as though in prayer. Zyna dared not speak, yet ho looked at 
her lovingly as his lips still moved, and passing his arm round her, 
drew her to him. Perliaps w'itli that embrace more tender thoughts 
came into his heart, some memories that were sad yet grateful. 

“ There will lie no danger, Zyna,*’ he said assnringly, as he felt 
her trembling, and guessed her thoughts ; “ Fazil and Bulwunt Rao 
are both wary. The moon, too, is setting, and it will be dark, 
perhaps raining. He comes, daughter,** continued the Khan, as 
Fazil’s foot •vms hoard on tho staim ; “ let us look at him.** 

As ho spoke, Fazd entered the room and made tho Hindu salutation^ 
of reverence to his father. “ Should I be known as your son, father P \r 
he asked. 

“ Nemmo Narrayou Baba,** cried Afzool Khan, laughing, and re* 
turning the<ealutation in the same style. “ H thou knowe^ thyself, 
it is more than 1 can say of thee/’ 
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The disguise was indeed perfect. Fazil was naked to the woist^ 
id a coarse cloth of some length, which might serve as a sheet if 
nwonxid, was crossed upon his shoulders and chest in thick ful^. 
. long scarf of thick soft muslin was tied 'about his loins, loavifig 
hitf muscular arms bare and free. On his chest and about his nhek 
was a necklace, consisting of several heavy rows of largts wOouen 
beads, which, with the cloth, ’might turn a sword-cnt, while both 
served to protect him from the damp night wind. Alx>ut his head 
was a tnrlmn of coarse cloth, and a strip of finer material, passing 
under his chin, covered his mouth and eyes, and was tied in a knot 
above his turban, leaving two hood ends hanging do^^m on each side. 
His face w’as smeared with white earth, and above his nose tlie 
broad trident of Krishna w^as painted in white and red, cover- 
ing nearly the whole of his eyebrows and foreliend. The loose 
!Mahomcdan drawers had been changed for a Ilindu waisteloih, or 
“ pniija,*’ tied tiglitly alxiut him, and reaching barely to his knee ; 
Wliile. tlio ends were rolled up, leaving his logs and most part of his 
®l^ghs bare, which, witli his arms, were covered with brown earth 
11^*11 bduo the fairness of the skin. The wdiole of his clothes wc^e of 
one colour^ a deep reddish brown, which is c.alled “ bhugwa,” and is 
the sacred and distinctive colour of all religious devotees. At his 
back hung a broad black shield with steel l>osses upon it, and ho 
held in his hand a sabre with a plam steel hilt and black scabbanL 
which his father recognized as a favourite weapon. Nothing could 
have been bettor suit/od for his guise than tho whole equipment, nor 
was there anything Ld't to tle.siro in its pei’fect adaptation to rcsisU 
. anco or flight, should cither be necessary. ^ 

Bulwuiit waits for me in the garden, and 1 go. Thy blpssing, 
riny father,” said Fazil, stooping forwanl. 

“ Go. May Alla, and the saints, and tho holy Emaon Zamin pro- 
tect tlice ! ” said tho Khnn, rising, and placing his hands tijnderly on 
bis son’s head. “ Go, and return victorious I ” 

“ Ameen ! amcen 1 ” (amen !) sighed Zyna, for her heaH was witli 
her brother^ as he turned to depart upon his perhaps perilous mission. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ Tou have not stayed long, Meah, after all/^ cried tha chccjy voice 
of Bulwunt Roo, as he saw his young master approaching the ]>lace 
^^meeting, a largo pcepul tree, wdxich ^ood at a back tuitranoe to 
J I garden. “ And you are as good as your word. I thought thei^ 
.^j^t be some lecture from ‘the Mastu,’ and some remonstrances 
from the E^anum, and possibly that tho stars were not to be 
overcome ; but all seems to have gone well. Did they know you ?’* 



My siwtcsr seoriied rather frightened ae she saw me, and shranlj 
hut my father declared me perfect, and bade me God-speed/ 
xlmliod Fa/Al ; “'hnt look over me once more : dai*k as it is, it migfl 
Wa matter of life or death if wo were discuverod.” 

'* Disco vorod, Meah ! ^o, trust mo for that I ” replied Bulwimt. 
** ^)nly keep that couitly tongue of yours quiet, or if you speak at 
all, let it ho in Canara, wliich somehow suits you hotter than our soft 
MahratU, aiid let it 1)0 as broad as you can make it. Leave the rest 
to mo. ‘ Mahrattas know Mahrattas,* is one of our common proverbs, 
not untrue either. salaams, Meah I If there l>e occasion to sahito 
any one, you know tho mode. So- — join your hands and tlinmbs 
together, (jarry them up to your nose. Thoro, yonr tlmm})S along tine 

nose — good. Now a gentle inclination of the head, very littk' 

iSliabash ! that was excellent. Take care that no Bundagee or 
Sahvim Alyok — or other Moslem salutation escape you : if you have 
need, a soft ‘Numuscar Mahamj,* or if wo meet a Gosfii, ‘Neramo 
Narrayen Bawa ! * Or, better than all — why risk anything ? keep q. 
silent tongue, and leave me to talk.*’ 

“Nay, not so fast, friend,” cried the young Khan, smiling at ais\ 
follower’s earnestness, “fear not for mo; 1 know enough of the 
customs of tho dress E wear to bear me out if need bo, and 1 would 
fain have my longue ns my liands ai*e— at liberty. No gaiija, 1 
hope, sineo your brain is <dear.” 

“ By your liead and eyes, no, Meah, T have only drunk water since 
you first called me,” bo replied earnestly; “look here,” and ho 
execuU'd one of the most ilitlieiilt of ‘tlie movements which ac- 
fxnnpaiiied Ids sword exercise, — “ wnll that do ? ” 

“ L^'t us on then, friend, in the name of all the saints, for we have 
enough t-o do ore morning, and it is some distance to tho temple.” 

“Nearly a coss, JMcah, and we have to pass some bad ])lacer 
beyond tho deer jiarlc Come, let nothing induce you to enter intr) a 
brawl, or noHee insult, or wo shall fail. If we are attacked, weean 
strike in return. C’ome ! ” 

So saying, they moved on rapidly and silently to the Hindu 
temple which Biilwunt Rao knew of. Their appearance — for both 
were attired as nearly as ]X)ssible alike, except that Bulwiint had 
concealed more of Ids face than his compatdon — was’too common and 
unobtrusive to attract attention, and they passed unnoticcnl through 
tho rospeetaWo portions of the city, meeting, however, few passers 
in the now dark and deserted streets. 

Passing tho wall of the det^r park, and skirting the walls and 
glacis of tho citadel, patches of open rocky ground succeeded, whd&e 
H few sleepless asses picked up a scanty night me^, and the house- 
less dogs of the city snarled and fought over the carrign carcases of 
cattle, or the offal which had been thnown out there, or disputeil 
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Jtneir half^picked bones with troops of jackals. Now they met ijimi 
intervals, who, with muffled faces and scarcely concealed weapoiM, 
watched for unwary single passengers, from whom by tbfroa^r 
violonce they might be able to extort the moans of tempoi'aryjde- 
bauchery. Some such looked seowlingly upon the friends, /and 
sometimes even advanced upQii thorn ; but seeing at a nearer glanco 
no hope of anytliing but hard blows, passed them by unheeded. 

“ Many a good fellow has liad an end of him made hereabonts,” 
said liulwunt in a low voice, as tht‘y passed a more conspionous 
group than usual, who seemed inclined to dispute the way with 
them. “ How much would there be found of a man by morning,' to 
ascertain wdiat be liad been in life, if bis body were thiv)wn upon 
one of those heaps of carrion, which the hyenas, dogs, and jackals 
arc fighting over? Do yon not hear them yelling? — Bah I that 
would he an ngly fate, and that is why I seldom venture into this 
<[«artcr by night.’* 

L “ Tlu*n you come somotimea ? 

piL “Why not, Meah? Are there not adventures enough for those 
ft^wlio seek them? I toll thee, many a young noble, ay, and old ouo 
too, that I could nanie, come here after dark and amuse themselves 
gaily for an hour or two ; but thou ai*t not of that sort, Meali ; else 
I had hronght thee long ago.” 

And that is the <piarter yonder, I suppose,** said the yemng man, 
“ above which the light gleams brightly.** 

“You arc right, Mcah ;^a few minutes more and we enter H.*^ . 

A scene it was of coarse open profligacy. Shops of a low character 
for the sale of spirits were Everywhere (^cn, filled with flaming 
jj^inps, or before wdiich stood large iron cresBcts filled with cotton 
ho(u 3 snaked in oil, that burned brightly, Bending forth a thick ropy 
smoke, and showing gi'oiips of men, women, and children too, sitting 
on tlic ground, drinking the hot now liquor, or the more rapidly 
intoxicating juice of the date palm-tree ; which, contained in large 
earthen jars, was being dispensed by ladlesful to people clustcifd 
around them. All this part resounded with obscene abuse, and 
Bongs, and violent wrangling. In one group ti«p men had drawn 
their daggers, and were with difficulty held back by women hanging 
about them. In another place, two women had hold of each otIj(‘r’s 
hair, and were beating and Bcraiching eacli other with their dis- 
engaged hands. 

They passed through all ; many a gibe and coarse invitation 
^miliar to Bulwnnt Rao, who, had he*been alone, could not have 
Resisted them, foUovred them from men and women. But he was 
the time steady, checked by the presence of Ins young chief, and 
with the fierce desire of meeting his hereditary enemy burning 
at bis heart. They were now near the place in regard to which 
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thought he could uot be mistaken. A little fuiiher the 
a Hiudu temple gaily decked out with white aud oraug 
oo^mrod banners ; people were singing evening hymns within it, 
aiid|[their voic(»s rose even above the hoarse murmur of the crowd, 
and, there was a clash of cymbals accompanying them, BuJwunt 
stopped, and laid his hand on his companion’s aim. 

“ That is the temple,” he said, “ by which I know the kullal’s, and 
that is where wo sliall meet Tannajoe, if at all. That is llama of 
Ash tee’s shop across the sirect.” 

“ And is the other temple far off ? ” asked Fazil. 

“Not now ; a few more turns down the back lanes yonder, and 
wo shall find it among the iomarind ti’ces in the plain. We will go 
there* at once,” 

IlulwuTit knew the place perfectly. A quiet secluded fij)ot, wh(*rc 
often, stupid from the ofFc'cts of ganja, or drink, he had gone to 
sleep off the effects b(3fore he went Iwnne. A place where one or two 
Jogis, or Gosais, or SunniaHis of ascciio orders, usually put up, oi\ 
travellers sometimc'S going eastwards, who hail to he clear of tlie cit'| 
before dawn. The gi’ovo, too, was a favourite place for encampment, 
and droves of Brinjanics, or other public carfiers, halted there in 
fair wcai her. Now, however, it was quite vacant, and the mitaral 
jaflooni of tlin place was deepened by the darkness of the night, while 
the glare to which their eyes had boon exjvosecl, caused it to sci'iii 
more gloomy still. 

“A.n ‘evil- looking place, friend, at this hour,” said Fazil. 

Ay, Meah, dark enough ; yet bettor tliaii the light we have loft 
yonder,” lio it»pbed, paushig and looking ljuck to where tho glare of 
the kullaVs quarter rose into the dark night air above the liouaes ^ 
“ better than that. Yet it is a strange place to como to at night, 
unless there be any one here. Bo cautious, Meab, I will look in.’ 

Tho temple was a sniall one, upon a low Ixisciuent; the high 
conical roof or steeple could hardly be traced among the heavy 
foliage that enveloped it. There was a court around it>, the wall of 
which was uot scj high on one side but that a man standing on tip- 
toe might look over it; and as Fazil was about to do so, Bulwuut 
liao nulled him back. 

“For your life, no,’* he whispered, “some one is there. I saw 
the flicker of a fire yonder ; come round to the liack of the verandah. 
I know of a hole in the wall which is not filled up.” 

Fazil followed. His companteu -was right. A hole had been loft 
in the wall for light or air, and some loose stones and bricks stuffed 
into it Just enough aperture remained for botli to see plainly wha^ 
was therein. On two sides of the small court, opposite to the 
•^mplo, was a terraced building roughly built, the pillars support- 
the clay roof being of radely«hewn timber. The basement was 
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witk that of the temple, and asc^ded by throe low stopa in 
^0 centre. Three persons were sitting: on the floor near tho enihra 

a lire ; two enveloped in white shoots, which were drawn 
iboir heads, and partly over their faces ; they might bo J3i*ahmj(nH, 
who had been vrorshipping at tho toraplo. The other was a “ Jogi,’* 
or ascetic, who, in all his majesty of dirt and ashes — his hair matted 
and twisted about his head like a tnrban, the ends of a long grizzly 
l>eard tucked over his ears, and naked to the waist — sat cross-legged 
upon a deer’s skin before the embers, which cast a dull and flicker- 
ing light upon his naked body. 

Occasionally, with his right hand, ho took ashes from the fire and 
rubbed them over his broad hairy chest and sinewy nnns, and 
occasionally over his face, tolling his beads tho while with his loft, 
None of Uio men spoke. Conld they bo tho persons of whom they 
were in Roarch ? 

I fear we are wrong, Bnlwnnt,” whispered Fazil, “ those mast 
be Brahmans with that Jogi.” 

I know of no other temple, Meah,*^ returned Bulwunt ; “ but 
l^iit here, I w'ill go round to tho door and question thorn.” 

“ Bo careful, frion4; I like not the look of the old Jogi ; be care- 
ful,” intetruptod Fazil.” 

“Nay, I am not going to quarrel with him,” contiriuod Bnlwunt' 
Rao “ but watch what they do. You will sec all their faces if 
they turn to me ” And with cautions sb'ps ho moved in. 

,Tlie door of tho temple was in front. Bulwunt had seem it was 
partially opened when they arrived. Fazil heard it creak on its 
liingcs as Bulwunt opened it, and saw him emerge from behind the 
liasomcnt of the temple ; and amidst a rou^i cry of “ who comes ? ” 
•iVho art thou? ” from the three persons, walk slowly and firmly 
up to the basement of tho verandah, and make the customary 
revercutial salutation. 

“Thou art a bold follow,” exclaimed one of the men covered 
with a sheet, who stood up, looking at Bnlwunt from head to foot, 
“ to intrude upon respectable pcoi)le unbidden. A Gosai, too, whence 
art thou?” 

“ I am a poor disciple of Ammt Geer, of Kultianoo, if yo know 
tho town,” answered Bulwunt, deferentially; “and they call me 
Poorungocr. I have come to tho city on business,* and have tra- 
velled far to-day. I often put up here, and, as 1 saw lights, I eidered, 
in the hope of shelter for the night. It will rain yirescntly, and, with 

g permission, I will take a drink of and rest here.” 

riicro is plenty of water in the well without,” Tijtamed tho 
snllrily; “and there are tho iron bucket and cord — ^take them 
begone. There are a thousand Gosam’s Mutts in Beojapoor, 
why should&t thou stay her© ? — ^begone I ” 
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H Nay, be not inbospitablo, 0 Bawa!” retnraed Balwunt 
ftm* weary and footsore ; it is a long way to tbe only Mutt, I know| 
am it is not safe 'for a man alono to pass tbc plain at night.*' 

toll tlieo begone,” said tlio Jogi; “there is no room for thoe 
her^ ; bogoiie, else we will turn thee out.” 

“liinwt me, then, to a resting-place, good sirs,” replied Bulwunt. 
“I would giv'o no offence; I pray ye be not angry. “Nay,” lu3 
oontinnod, observing a gesture of impatience; “behold, I am 
gone. I would not bo unwelcome. Only say, 0 Jogi, wliat this 
temple is'callod? ** 

“ Tins is the temple of Toolja Devi, and dedicated to the Holy 
Motlier at Tnoljapoor,*’ replied the man. “If thou hast need to 
visit it, come to-morrow, and thon wilt see the image. Depart now, 
or these worthy men may be angry. 'I’liou hast interrupted already 

a discourse on the mysteries ” 

“ Which would have benefited mo, Bawa, also. I shall not 
forgot their inhospitality. Now 1 depart.” saluting the Jogi, 

who lifted his hand to his bead, and staring fixedly at the otlu'nj^ 
whose faces wore plainly visible by the light of the fire, which li'ta 
lilazud up, Bulwunt liao left thorn. 

“liistou, Meali,” whispered Bulwunt to Fazil, as ho rejoined him. 
■“ Tliofio ore the people, no doubt ; there are some holes in the wall 
behind Ihom, which I saw when within; come round to them, we 
shall see and hear hotter, and can listen to the old Jogi’s discourse 
on the • mysteries ; no doubt it will bo edifying. The old Jogi is 
some one, 1 think, in disguise, but it is wdl done. Come, and tread 
softly.** • 

The Jight tread of their naked feet was not heard amidst the 
rustling of tlio trees above ; and, as Bulwunt had said, there werT^ 
sevei^al holes in tlie wall which enabled them to see and liear per- 
fectly, except wdien the eonveimtion was carried on in the lowest 
whispers. They were, however, on the highest side of the court wall. 

“ Wo are right now,’* W'hispered Fazil ; “ but have the weapons 
ready in case of need. I like not the Jogi nor his friends.” 

The iiinintes of the little building were silent for some time, and 
one of tliom, who had kept his face concealed, at length lay down, 
and drew his sht'ot over him. The other two smoked at intervals. 
Now one, now the other, lighting the rude cocoa-nut hooka with 
embers from the fire liefore them. 

“ Didst thou know that lad, Pahar Singh — that Gosai p ” asked 
his companion. “ Methinks he was more than he seemed. I know 
most of that old robber Amrut Geer's cheylas, too, bnt not biziH; 
he may ho a new one perhaps. Only 1 wish 1 had not seen him ; 
there was an evil eye in his head;** and the speaker’s shoulders 
twitched as though a slight shudder had passed tl^Dugh*him. 
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^What dost thou caro about evil eyes, Maun • Singh ? *’ replied 
Xe Jogi, laugiiing. “ I know not tho man, and why should W. 
P'ouble thee, brother? Depend upon it ho was Ho uioro than bn 
seemed, else why should he have named Anirut Goer of Tool japow ? 
Why art thou thus suspicious ? ** And ho again applied himself] to 
the hooka, whose bubbling rattle rang through tho building. 

“Nay, it does not signify, o"nly one docs not like to bo intruded 
upon, that’s all. 1 had as well shut the door of the temple, brother.” 

“Do not bolt it,” cried tho Jogi; “they will bo here soon,” os 
the man went and closed it ; then returned, and Avith another shrug 
or shiver, lay doAvn, wlion both relapsed into silence. 

“ Pahar Singh ! ” whispertid Bulwunt to tho ytmng Klian ; “ tho 
robber, mui’dcrer, rebel, wliat you please. Tho man after whom wo 
wamlercd so long lust year. Ah, ’tis a rjire plot, Meah, if such bo 
the instruments.” 


“ Hu.sh ! ” said Fazil ; “ they are spt^aking again. Liston ! ” 

“ Where did you got those jiapcra, O Toolsee Das? ” asked Pahar 
^bigh of tho man who had bc^en lying dowui. “ What, bast thou 
K^ii asleep ?• Tell mo again, lest I make a mistake.” 

^ “Not I, please your HighuesH,” replied the person addressed, 
raising himself upon lii.s arm ; “ but if you talk in that gibberish 
language of your country, what am I to do ? It is dull work 
waiting wdien one’s eyes are heavy with sleep, and 1 am not rested 
from that fearful ndo.” 


“ Ha, ha, iia ! ” laughed Pahar Singh ; “ that ride, Ijalla ! . O 
mail! it Avas but a child’s •ride after all, only forty coss. Yon will 
be lively enough by-and-by. Now, if you ejin sjieak without lying, 
mo truly, arc tho.se papers genuine or not ? ” , 

^ ^*‘iMy lord,” replied the La.lla, sitting up; “they who come will 
liest know that. If they had not been genuine tlioy would not 
liave been Avorth tlie stealing, nor these long journeys, M whicli 
your servant is not accustomed, nor the risk of being compared 
with original d(x;umcnts. 1 told my lord this before, and ’ 

“True, Lalla,” said Pahar Singh, intcrnipting Idm; “but one 
likes to hear a thing over again when it is pleasant. Ha, ha ! wIhju 
it is pleasant, you know ” 

“ When the honour of great houses is at stake wo Muksud<l(‘i’K 
have to bo proportionably careful,” returned tho Lalla pomfiou.sly ; 
“and when your poor servant saw what those were, .you see — iiiy 
consideration for the king — for this state — may it flourish a 
tl^nsand years — was great, and 1— il, ahem — brought them 

a*ay ” ^ 

/“ You mean yon stole them, Lalla P ■ Out with tho truth, good 
fellow.” 

“ Well, sir, if yon don’t like my words. Yes, I stole them, and it 
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was a bJeflsod cbaflce wh icTi has cmabled me to turn them to such gM 
Mconnt,” said the Lalla, smiling blandly. “ Excellent indeed, 
iWd; and T,’* continued the Lalla, rubbing his hands, “.ha! ha! 
loM, and I 

f‘ Ha ! ha ! ha ! responded Pahar Singh, interrupting him with 
a coarso langh. “We shall see. No blood ixi thatf robbery, Mann 
Singh. Ours are seldom so neatly d6iie, 1 think ; but the Lalla is a 
master of his craft. Well, and if they are gennine, you will have a 
rich reward. O, much money ; gold perhaps, who knows P and half 
Is mine for not cutting that lying coward throat of yours, or hanging 
yOu lik(* a dog, Lallajee.” 

“Noble jirincc, J have not forgotten the agreement, nor my lord’s 
hospital itr,” returned the lialla, joining his hands. 

“Ah, that is well,” returned Pahar Singh grimly. “ One should 
not forget obligations, and they arc only fire duys old. Jly your 
child’s liead, J\Iaun Singh, he had a narrow escape, only for the boy 
and thco. Ah, it was rare fun. A coward — a p^miliar coward* 
I If! did not think he slimild live, and he told us of the papers ; 
for that, th('y would ha\re gone into the river with his careavse. A ij 
yen ; it was well done. What if they are false, 0 Ijalla, and we have 
been brought so far in vain ! 0 man, tliink of tbat.” 

“Yf'S, think of that, Lallajoe,” returned Mann Singh, turning 
himself lazily roun<l to speak. “ There are few like thee who are 
made guests of, and fed instead of becoming food. Ha, ha, ha I art 
tlum mot afn\id P ” 

“ My lords, I can say no more. 1 hav5 t old you all T can, and the 
rest is in tlicir hands wdio come,” said tlic Lalla, humbly putting up 
his luyids to his nose. In his heart, however, the man was ehiu^kllngj 
secretly. Jl^ thought those who were to come would be atteudelv 
by a retinue, and he purposed to watch his opportunity and denounce 
the robber, who would be seized on the bare mention of his name ; 
and when he, 'I’oolsoo Da.s, should not only get the j»rice of tin* papers, 
but, ho felt sure, be rewarded for having enticed so wary a robber 
into a trap. The T4alla, therefore, endured the raillery and coarso 
abuse expended upon him with a peculiarly grim satisfaetiori, 

“ Yes, a cowardly knave, by your eyes, Maun Singh,” continued 
Pahar Siugh, while both wore laughing heartily. “Ah, how he 
Ix-^gged for life ! And we have fed him well since too, though I am 
not sure tlmb I did right in hnnging him hero, after all. I think I 
ought to have sent thco after thine ancestors, Lalla 1 ” 

“ T doubt not, ^ aliant sir, that yoar worship hath slain many 
the King’« enemies,” said the Lalla, trembling in spite of himst 
bnt intvftrdly determining to show no mercy, “and you are pleastn 
to be meiTy,” 

“T)og, if thou hast deceived me, and brought me fifty coss for 
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; 4 thing, to save thy miserable life/* said Pahar Singh, ftcrcoly, “ tl\oa 
iialt not escape me twice. Hark ! what is that at the door ? for 
^ was now shaken violently; “they are como, Maun Singh. Rf^ 
•member, Lalla, I am no Pahar Singh now, or thou diest on the sr/it. 
See what I have for theo here,” and ho showed the shining nafted 
blade of a sword concealed under the ashos. “Bnoughf dou'f^bo 
frightened, only be discreet. . Go, Maun Sin^h, brother, open the 
wicket quickly,** for those^without again shook it impatiently. “ Two 
are to come, only the tufO ; there might be ti’cacheiy with. more. 
But bo, ho, ho ! PataiK^SSngh is a match for ten, is ho not ? How, 
see thou speakost the^mth, O Ijalla,'* he continued ; “ and my vows 
for the temple, nud'^tho well, they are not to be forgotten — nor — the 
food-ing — five thousand llrabniuns. i\)rget not this on thy life. 
1 am thy Gooroo, teaching thee * the mysteries.’ ** 

Th(*so tvortla came from him, jerked out, as it were, by morsels, 
during the brief interv^al that elapsed before those ho expected 
.arrived; and wliich he employed in rubbing additional handfuls f>f 
iWhfs from the edges of the lire upon his face, bmly, and limbs, so as 
ijLjn mhu' his disguise more eoniplete, atirl in heaping u}) asbes on 
J®/.s swf)rd, the hilt of whieh lay towards liiin, ready for action. Ah 
he finished, ho took a string of Avooden Ixiads from his liair, and 
setth'd himself on his heels, in an attitude of anstore devotion; for, 
after a brief parley at the gate, steps were heard advancing, and tho 
JiaIJa, tlnnigli Ins heart sank within him at .seeding only two jiersons 
afet)iji|)anying Maun Snigli, rose as they ascemled the bh^ps pf tho 
Imsemont, and were eh‘arly visible by tho light of tho fire, which 
Paliar Singh hiiti caused to bnr^ brightly. 
i Pazil Kliaii’s heart beat fast as h(; saw thai? one of tlie persons who 
r''Jifend(*d first was the King’s secretary, his nnist trustworili^ and 
^^confidential servant 11 is handsome, grave, Persian face, and long 
grey beard, with the lameness he wa.s known by, which reaidU^dfroni 
a wound, were iinraistakahle. The other, w lu) had hia foeo partly 
ecmccaled, and wlio might be taken for an ordinary attendant to tho 
Secretary, seemed nowise remarkable ; but, as tho pair sat down be- 
fore liim, and this person removed ono fohl of the scarf about his faeis 
tliongh he kept his mouth and nose still covered, as if to exeliido 
the night air — the large sad eyes of the young King were plainly 
visible. 

Pazii lieheld him with ^in intensity of wondering inte|^^st, which it 
is impossible to describe, and fairly panted with excitenient. “ If be 
had l^own whom he was to meet hero,** he thought, “ ho wouJ<l not 
}]j^e exposed himself to this risk : Alla and tluj Prophet have sent 
u.y” And as this escaped him, partly interject ionally and partly in 
dirvout prayer, the young Khdn seemed to swell witli tlie cobbcious* 
ness that hifl King might owe his safety, nay, even life, to them. 
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Thj0 Secretary was* a veteran soldier, but ho was nnarmed, excep 
ainall knife-dagger in his girdle. Fazil, therefore, loosened his sworl 
fli its sheath. V Bo ready,” ho whispered to his companion, 
prassod his hand silently, in acknowledgment of the caution. Bul- 
wvfnt had evidently not recognised the King ; indeed, it was well 
perimps that he could not see the face, or have his suspicions 
awakened : he might not have preserved the same composure as his 
young master. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The hilcncewas hccoming oppressive, though only of a few moments’ 
duration, when Fazil obsciwed the Jogi twitch the slcevo of tlio 
Lalla’s garment as a sign to begin. Though it had cost him a pang 
to think ho had no present hope of securing the robber, Tool see Das 
in truth, was pretty mu(!h at his ease. The position and rank of ‘ 
King’s secretary were nneqnivocal ; who the other person might 
ho could not conjecture — perhaps an assistant, perha})s a son-) 
might bo either. There was something, certainly, in the look of tliose 
great black cyc'S, which was uncommon; but tljcy gave no response 
to the Lalla’s rapid but curious invcbligatioii ot them; they could 
not bo fathomed at a glance. 

There was nothing in the demeanour of either of the persons 
before bun to excite personal apprehenbion ; and the Lulla was qmte 
sure that l^ahnr Singh would not give him up, or tho papers cutln'r, 
without an equivalent in money ; apd as ho could not have Paliar 
Singh taken, it was asi,uring to think that lie need not bo appro- i 
bended himself, for it. was qnito corhiin that the robber would 
more for the secret here than if he and the papers had been conveyed 
to tho Imperial camp. There, a short qui'^lioning, and* tho ex('on-<^ 
tioncr would bo sure ; and tho Lalla shuddered for an instant at tlio 
thought of wliat would have followed. Here, as one who ctnikl givii 
uiforuiation of the enemy, and who could disclose state counsels, to 
what might he not aspire ? If tho pcoplo and their language were 
barbarous in northern estimation, yet he had seen enough of the city 
to bo Bat^sficd of its beauty ; and wero not many of the northern 
people already scitling among the Dckhanics? 

Such thoughts were flashing rapidly through the Lalla’s mind — 
far more rapidly than we can write them — when ho felt the sudden 
twitch wo have already mentioned : he joined his hands together,^ 
and began, in a mincing accent, some of those courtly Persian phiui 
of complimentary welcome, common to the Mahomedans of the non , 
and which we need not repeal. The Secretaiy, however, was not in ' 
a mood to endure them. 
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• Peace, Lallajcc! ” ho said; “wo are rougher* people hero Hum 
hose from whom you have brought thoao idio compliments, and you 
fan keep them till yon got back. Now to business — do not .detain 
us.” ^ 

“ Ah, yes. My lord desired to see somo letters of which I spe^^ko 
to him,” he replied ; “ some that I mcnlioiiod yesterday.” • 

“ It is tlu'refore that I liar^ come, and it will bo well if they can 
bo produced. You have higgled for them overmuch, good fellow,” 
rej)lied the Secretary, curtly. 

“ Nay, if niy lord regrets,” said the Lalhi, “Uicre is no need to 
press the matter further, ilaba ! ” ho oouliimod to tlio ]>i*efceiide(l 
Jogi, “thou caiist burn them in tho firo there, only perhaps iho 
King ” 

“ Not so fast, good sir,” said tho Meerza, speaking more hlandly. 

“ I renumiber all that has passed hotweoii us and that valiant gentlo- 
yondt'i*,” and ho pointed to Maun Singh, “and I am willing Lo 

A.J’onu my part of the bargain. And is this tho Gooroo of whom 

iSir, it is,” r(‘])lied the Lrilla. “ Aholy man — one unused to tho w'.'iys 
rof the worlds and \> iio ti'avels from shrine to shrine in the porformaneo 
I of saci;od vow s. Siieh were the Itishis ; sueh are those from whom holy 
aetioiis einauJife; niulftucli are the virluous Jogis of tho pn^sent day, * 
of wdiom my Gooroo is a noble example, lie, desiring tlio welfare of 
tho Shah — inny his sp](‘!ulonr ihercase, and live for ovi*r ! - -'Rent mo to 
inl'oim you, O fouubnu oC do(|nenee and diserofioii 1 that they were 

in exist ene(‘ ” Jlero the Jogi gave another twitch of inkTrilp- 

tion, and a Icjok, wdtli a low gnml, which tlio Lai la wxdl understood, 
jifiml eontinncd — 

^ •* You .see, noble sirs, ho hath already suffered tlie interrnpfion of 

his df'votioiial ab?itraclion, and is uneasy; for he nevt‘r spouks unless 
to bless his disciples, or removes his e}es from the end of nose: in 
continuing which, and rcjpeating k) himself lioly texts and spells of 
wonderful power, he is pre-einineut in ahsorptum of liis facultic.s. vSo 
niy lord will excuse him, and will remember the condition att'Lolied 
to tilt* perusal of tho papers.” 

“ Th(‘ gold, dhe gold — the money fii*st ! ” growled^hc JogL “ Aly 
son, my vow, my vow 1 ” 

“Noble sirs,” continnod the Lalla in a deprecatory whine to both, 
which appeared perfectly- natu ml, as he lotiked from one to tlie oj her, 
with bis hands yunod, “you must pardon him; he is i»ot a rufiii of 
a*^Hs or of tho w'orld, but of temples, at^l holy shrines, and .asceticj 
«*roises ; and somo time ago ho made a vow U) build a. t(‘MjpIo on a 
'where he had an ecstatic vision of heaven, and to dig a well, and 
{feed five thojisand ilrahmuns, and to jmss the remaiiider of his days 
in assisting poc^r ti’avcllers and in lioly contemplation. A holy man, 
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t/hercforo, lioble gontlemet}, and he is anxious about the gold, not 
filthy In ere, but for the sake of the temple and the well “ 

' , “ Peace ! ” interrupted the Moerza. “ What, in the name of thi 
Sl^fcan, nro the well and the temple to us? Let ns get up an^ 


de|!)art, Sahib,” be «ud to his companion, “they liave no papers; 
thife is but a srbernc to raise money. I like them not, my lord,” 
ho added in a wliis])cr, “and bitterly do I regret having brought you 
here nnarrne<l and unattended. May God and the Prophet take us 
safci henee ! ” 


The JjJilla was not watching their faces in vain ; he felt that he had 
gone far enough ; and a fresh scowl from Pahar Singh, which was 
not. to be niistakon : and his action, as he turned up a cojaior of the 
deerskin on whicli ho sat, oxliibitiiig a snuiU red satin bag wliioli 
might contain papers, assured the Lalla that he need nut delay 
longer. * 

“ Nay, my lords, bo not impatient,” ho said blandly. “ When was 
— ^he, ho ! — busines.s of iinportaneo over well done in a huny ? Be- 
hold ! ” added the Lalhi, taking up the bag, ‘"here are the pa;^ 
which the holy father has kept safely for me l>encath his door’s hiA- 
Have 1 your permission to <tpen them, Babji ? ” 

“0]>on, and be fpiick,” was the slun't answer of the Jogi 
“Simply then, ucd)le sirs,” continued the obse(|uioiis bnlla, taking 
sonto P(U'sian letters out of the bug, “ hen^ they arc ; and if eitluT of yo 
know the handwriting, the signature, or the seals of Klinn ^lahomed, 
Wuzecr of Beejapoor, ho will, Insballa ! be able to rissignize them 
I do not know them myself, but that mfikcs no difference; they are 
no forgfTies, Tf you, my lord,” ho added to tin* Meerza, know^ them, 
you will find that your poor servant has spoken the truth. Loo% 
them carefully.” . H 

1’he iM(.'civn received tlu* packet wdth trembling hands, but bo Kal<l. 
firmly, “ Thou knowest the pcmalty thou hast inciirn’d if tliese be 
forged; and if a slave like theo shouldst. have dan’d io (picstion 
falsely the honour iff one so exalted as the Wuzeer, beware ! ” 

“ 1 know — T know, O moat exalted and worthy sir ! ” replied the 
Lalla, humbly but confidently shutting his eyes, folding his hands 
upon his breast, and bowing his head over them ; “ your* worship told 
me before it would bo death. But it will not ha so, O no ! In your 
poor slave’s destiny is written favour and advancement at yonr hands, 
and his planets aro in a fortunate conjunction.” 

“ I would hang him to the highest tree in Beejapoor, to the top- 
most branch of tho Goruk lmh*t\ to feed the crows and kites for a 
week. What a rascal he is, Meah!” wlii-spered Bulwimt. if 

"* Hush, and be ready ! there is a life on every word,” returned 
Fuzil, hearing tho King speak in Persian in an nnder-tone to tho 
Mcerzo. ’ 
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/ ** There is no escape from death,” ho said in a sad tone, “ i£ these 
^^apers be not false.” 

' “ True ! ” exclaimed the Jogi, abruptly, but whctlicr it had n^fer- 
once to the Lalla'a speech or the King’s, could not be certain. The 
King looked at him suspiciously, but the man appeared guco more 
to have relapsed into alwtra(3tigri. 

“ O, that I know, worthy sir,” returned tho Lalla carelessly, 
wo must all die in the end : we are all mortal : what saith Ssaili ? ” 
and ho quoted a vor.so from the Bostan. “ I have no fear (»f them, 
noble gentlemen ! Afay it please you to look at tJu'in first, ami then 
determine about killing me afterwards. He, he, he ! ” 

” lie docs not tremble under those eyes,” whisj)ernl Fnzil to his 
companion “ must bo true. God lu:lp them all ! ” 

“ If there be faith in handwriting and seals,” resinned tho Lalla 
after a jiaiise, “ I Jear not. If these doeumeiits liad not boon sc» 
preciouSj why should the asylum of tho world, my master, have ke])t 
^eni so carefully in his own writing-case ? The time is not come, 
W Aloerza ! hut yem will yet hear of a resvard having bi'cn set upon 
iSmir j)()or slave’s head Be it so ; I clami tho jiroh^ction of Ali 
Add Sliah for the service I now do him, Bisindla! Open tlio 
packet there, rind say whether 1 have deatli and iiifa-my before, me, . 
or life and honour in tho King's service, for thei'c is more at stake 
in this niath‘r tlian my lord knows of. llismilla ! open it.” 

The ^leer/a held the packet irresolutely, as one who almost f(*nro(l 
a knowledge of its contents, and looked for a moment to hifl coin- 
panion 

“Bisinilla'” said the King, ‘eagerly spr^akiiig in Persian, “open 
this siis]iensc is intolerable. Dost thou fear for Khan Mah®racd ? 
art thou Ins friend ? 

“ By your head aud eyes, by the King’s salt, no,” ansvvered the 
other. “ For good or for .evil, Bisniilla ! I oiicn it,” — aud ho tore 
tho cover hastily. 

The lieart of Fazil Khan beat so hard in hi.s bosom that its tlirob- 
bings seemed painfully audible to himself, and ho almost fancied tiny 
must be heard by all inside; but he was .still, as wasa%) his companion. 

A.S the wax-cloth covers wore withdrawn, there itppcared several 
letters ill tlie bundle, — large, and the jiaper Cf»vcred with gilding, 
such as are sent to persons of tho most exalted mnk only. Lager ly, 
most eagerly, difl the pr^'tised eye of the Se<T(*tary i*iin over nich 
superscript ion, and cacm was narrowly scrutinized. One oni* he 
parsed them to the King, and Fazil cou4d see that, whatever they 
v®i-c, they caused the deepest expression of iiitorost in botli their 
^ll(tintenauccs. Suddenly the Mcerza came to one which, having ex- 
amined even more narrowly than the others, he passed on, with a 
deep sigh, to the King. 
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It was tak(jn e:i'^(‘rly, and at onco opened and road, wlule tH 
Lalla tanH,H3 from one to tlic other with an intense expression {|| 
curiosfty, fear, anil ln)]><’ hloncied toffother, marked on his features. ^ 

“ Does that Jo;jri understand Persian, thinkesb thou ? ” asked the 
KiVig of tlio Lalla. 

“Sfot a word, I will answer for it with my head,” returned tho 
man coTtfidentl v “ How should ho ? ’* 

“ And thyself ?” 

“ Surely, excellent sir ; I have long served in tho royal Dufter, 
else how should J luive known what to take and what 1o leave?” 
Ho spoke now in Persian, and tho conversation continued in that 
langjiage. 

‘‘If tiioro were more, why didst thou not take alh Lalla ?” asked 
the ^I(;erza. 

“All, Meer/a Sahih? that the theft might be* diseovored before 
T had timo to get awny ? Ah, no, good sir! A !Mutsudrlee may he 
a voguo, but he should have discretion,” and ho quoted the JVrsian 
proverb to that etTeet; “and to all appearance tlie royal desk 
holdB tho saino ])aek(‘t ^^hJr}l 1 rnndo up with oilier pa])er.s, nntr) 
sealed with the ]invato sigiud as it was befon? Xo ; the tlieft is not 
suspected yet, niih'ss that ]»aekot have been opened by the EnijxTur 
when I was iinssed ” 

“And thou kuowest the contentfi of tins letter, Lalla?” inquired 
tho King, 

“I could sny them to yon, ft»r I have, llicm by heart, noble sir, 
perhaps Ihiy are somewhat remarkable, for when I read them, I 
thought Ali Add Shah w'ould like to lu^ar them, so I eoTnmitlcd 
them fo memory, I will even repeat tho lett(‘r to yon if this werthjs 
Miiorza li|iVo no objeetioii. 1 pri^uine,” he continued to the Secre- 
tary, “ that Yonr friend is in the King’s coididenec as much as vour- 
self.’* 

“ Surely,” was the reply, “ I may say that ho is more in it than 
I am ni 3 >elf, else I had not brought him ” 

“Enough,” said tho lialhv ; “ T am witisfiod. Now', ojien the letter 
and compare it with wdiat I ivpeat. There is no Alkab.” 

“True,” said tho King, “ho has drawn a Mntld at tho toji.” 

“ Pmcoed after tho !Mudd, then,” continued tho Lalla, “ the letter 

runs thus; — 

It has hem the will of the alK’pmectiul ihitf the forers nf my 
the ruler of both worhh, shbnld retire. Let thui imilde his hea^K 
By the favour of the most merciful^ matters will ytd fnJee a 2frospercX*s 
course for my lord^s trite interests. Alt hen\ with ihh poor suppLiayii 
for Us hntniy^ are day and nirjht Jahouriny in his behalf rar^d already 
mmiy, as by the endorsed list, with their adherents^ have been gaitied 
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ilie true cause. Others (femur, hat will rejpeni; again, others tore 
^^jstinate, and cannot he moved, hut they are not many. A few months 
' nurc, avd when the season ojyc^is, the harvest will he ripofoi'^ Ihe^gaihcr- 
ing, 2'hen, there will he no turning hack for my lord from this ctfy ; 
for its jtenjde, wUh this poor servaid, rejoicing to escape tyranny, will at 
once turn io Urn asylum of the two worlds, atui give my Lords fortunate 
footsteps a happy welcome. We are tired of tlm false religwn ; and as 
io the King, ho is hut yet a hoy, and has neither power, knowh'dgo, itor 
any frientU i and arc men of venerable age to submit tamnly to his idle 
fancies I Surely noL JTe can he nltinuitely provided for. For the 
rest, my lord's promises arc undeserved by the least of his scr^sarifs, who 
IS not fit to hiss h is feet ; hut my lord can at least rely that his 
administration will he carried on entirely in his interest, and to his 
honour and glory. What nr,nl to write, more? it vxndd he beyond the 
hounds of resjicet. JMay the splendour of dominion and honour increase! 
The signature of Khan Mahomed, Wmeer of JJeejapoor." 

y‘Aj, ivliat need of more ? ” plji^hcd tlio yonng King. ‘‘Enongli 
-enoiigli io prove' the man’s treuehery, the least doserved that 
‘vor the false world saw. Yet, ]\Io(Tza, thejre nro siill inany true to 
tlie King: theTO are some suspeeted om's in the list tfiat wo know 
of,” ho eoiitinued, his eye rnuniiig rapidly over it, “ hut AfV-or)l Khan,' 
enul many of note, are not here, and yei rumour has assttilod tliom 
.Ills.)” 

*‘Yes, they arc intimates,” said the SecTotnry, “but no more, I 
think ” 

“Then T have won my n'wafd and my li^p! ” exclaimed the Lalla 
a^Mou^ly, in his own tongue , 

‘‘Your life, surely,” n'plied iho Moerza; “hut for tho i-eward, wo 
need to make some further scrutiny into 1ho.se jKijiers ere that eaii 
be (livshur.'icd • tliey must be coinjmred with othi'rs in ihe King’s 
]>o3session. T’herefore I will take tJieni with me to-night, and if 
yon will eomc to me— you know jny house — early to-moiTOW, all 
will 1)0 arranged to your satisfaction.” 

“But, iny lord — noble sirs,” cried the Lalla, jn ovideni dread, 

“that was no part of the bargain. Did we not Bottle ” He 

could not, however, fini.sh the sentence on account of a rude and 
decisive intcnuiption. 

“ I forbid it I forbid one paper or one of you passing hence this 
night till the money is paid,” said the Jogi, severely. 

^ j “ And ■who art thon? ” demanded the Mcerzn, haughtily. “ Peace! 
tl'l ithdriuv ; this is no place for thee, or the like of thee.” 

“Who am I?” retorted the rntBan. “Who am I? One W'ho 
has the right, as ho has the power, to demand what he seeks.” And 
as ho spoke hO snatched from beneath the heap of ashes before him 
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the heavy sword ho had kept concealed there, which fliished bri^htlH 
ill the nrelight, and started to his feet, as did also his folluweH 
“ Stir not ! ** lie exeJaimcd to the King and Secretary, who had beeiW 
too much startled by the sudden action to rise with the Jogi ; “stir not, 
or yo die on tlio spot ’ ” Drawing himself up to his majestic height, 
Pahar Singh laughed scornfully. “ Ha, ha, ha ! a boy and a penman 
against me ^ Hu, ha, lui! put up tUyw'eapon, Maim Singh, there 
is no nceil of it.” 

“ Who art thou ? ’* demanded the King, rising notwithstanding 
the threat, and returning tho glance as steadily as it was given. 

/‘It «!oneems theo not,” anKSWored Pahar Singh. ‘’Pay mo tho 
morif'y jirbmised on those papers — ten thousand good rupees — on 
this spot, or you pass not hence alive, lirotlior,” he added to Maun 
Singh, “ bo ready. They have brought tho money, and wc must get 
it.” 

It was a moment of intense anxiety to Fazil Khan and his com- 
paniou. A word — a sound from tliem, and the life of the young 
‘King was gone. Fnzil could stx* that, cxc<‘pt a snudl dagger in 
of their girdles, tho King and Ids StHTctaiy were unariTU'd. To rush 
them soon enough to b<.‘ of use, was a thing impossibh' ; they would 
be dead ere he could strike a blow. TJioro was no absolute peril, 
•however, aa \et, and too iniicli at stake* to risk nnything Palms 
Singh appenred to have no evil intenlioii; but, if j>rovr)k('(l, it was 
plain ho might (h) violence, and would nut hesitate to use Ins weajion 
if rose 1:^0 were attemjited 

TIjo King saw Ins danger. There was little avail in teni]»orizing, 
and Ills thouglit and action w'tTe alike* juvniipt. His own life ayd 
his friend’s were both n\ stake; and wliat did the moiuy signify 5» 
Not a feather ju the bahinco. Could his alleudants, whom he had 
left at a distance, even hear of his danger, he must ju-risli ei’c they 
couiil approach lum. 

“ llolii ! ” he cried, “whoever thou art., Jogi. If tin* liiilla snys 
thou art to have the money, it will be given. Our Uirgaiu was with 
him.” 

“And his with me,” retumed the man. “Give it me;” and as 
lie spoke ho advanced close to the King, 

‘‘ Pay it to him —let liim have it,” cried the Lalla to the King, 
“and keep liaclc your men if you linve any with you, else there will 
be bloodslied. . lie is de.spcrate, noble sirs; ‘do not provoke him.” 

“ I would do him no harm,” said Pahar Singh to the Secretary 
“ but it is as well to bo ccrt^iin in case of ti’cachery ; ” and he droV 
a small dagger fi*oiii his girdle with his left hand, and held it in ai 
attitude To strike into the King. “Go, if the money is here; brinjj 
it quickly; but beware of any attempt to rescue him, or you wil 
cause his death. You could not reach me ero 1 liad struck him down 
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^ then, Meerza Sahib, my friend Maun Singh will bring the bags : 
/c is strong enough.” 

“ “ Go, friimd,” said the King, “do as ho says. Tf the people ask 
questions, say I am safe, and will be with thorn presently.” 

“ And leave thee with him ! ” said the Moerza, anxiously. “ I 
will not stir; there is peril, and my place is beside theo.” 

“ There is no peril if ye are true,” said Pahar Singh; “ much, i£ 
ye are false. Go ! ” 

“ Go, friend, I will trust him; Ins object is moimy, not my poor 
lif(» Go ! 1 am not afraid of him, nor ho of me,” said the King. . 

“ How noble be is ! ” whisper<»d Kazil to Ins oum]muioti. 

Hotli would have given all they possessod to have boeu by the 
King’s sidti to have struck dmvn the rnfViaii. 

“ Ay, Mcali, I would w’c \v<'ro by his sidi',” relunu'd Tlulwunl-. 
“Wlio can he be? Whoever ho may be, he is indeed 1 earl ess ; hut 
he will not be harmed if tliey bring the money. Hush ! they may 
.ipeak again.” 

|Ljhe Aleerza turned silently to go, and descj^nded the stop, accom- 
jBRiied by Maun Singh. 

“(kune,” said the lalter to the Lalla; “lu'Ip to carry tlie bags, 
good man ; it will save m<‘ anotluT journey. C’oine * ” 

The Lidia followed, and the two remained standing face to face, 
tlu‘ young King and the (Uitlaw iookmir Ht<j-*adily at oaeh other. 

“Afraid of tlu’C? ” said Pahar Singh in a low voice, and dropping 
tlie arm which had luld ^lO dnggcT nydifted. “Afraid of thee? 
Ko, proud hoy: he whx» defied tl^ father’s power at its greatest, hath 
LlittJe to fear from tliine. AH AdiJ Shah, thinkest thou that thin 
disguise could conceal thee*'' Yet thou art bold and truh, ami 
J rejoice tliat 1 liave had yiroof of it, for men f-old me thou wi'ct a 
(M)war(l — a boy of the ziuiana-' onl\ (it to herd with worn* -i. Now 
i.hon hast met the ‘ Juon of the Hill’ hravoly,” he continued, iiMing tlie 
jilay (m Ins own name, “and he will turn fromtlicc yicaeefully. Thy 
life hath been in my hand - nay, is now in it wore J to strike— but I 
give it to thee freely ; yiroini.sc me mine in rctunj, and swear by tliy 
father’s spirit that, once gone from this, thou wilt «iot turn back, 
nor suffer any one of tliy retinue to do so.” 

The King staitod as the man covertly declared his name, and the 
covering fell from his fact*. 

“ 'J’hou Pahar Singh, the Lion of Allund ? ” he said. 

“Even so, monarch,” returiic*d the chief. “Ha! ha! The man 
thy slaves — cow arris — tell thee the/ purs nr*. Aha ! tliey dare 
Pahar Suigh is monarch of his own wilds; no royal troops 
' ^are to come near them. But keep thine own counsel, and now listen. 
Thou mayst meed me yet, and 1 may do thee good service. Two 
thousand good hearts and stout arms, such as thy money cannot hire. 
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«erve Pahar Singh. Swc*ar to ktEjep faith with me, and I will botruW 
Hadnt tljou Ix'cn a coward, and quailed at the si|^ht of thi$ weapo™ 
I should have boi n tempted to slay thee, Adil Khan, like a dog, fo™ 
never yet diil eowoi’d sit on the throne of Ilcejapoor. For what has 
happened, thou hast iny respect. Enough ! romember Pahar Singh, 
and in two diys or less 1 will scud thqo more tidings, or come myself. 
Thou nutyst kill the messongcr, but he will not tell of my hiding- 
place ; and if harm come to Ixim, I swear to thee, by the Lady of 
'J\){>ljjif) 0 (>r, my Holy Mother, that I will take a life for eveiT hair 
of his head, and burn a hundred villages. Now, silence ! I have 
spoken. Am 1 free to go, scathless as thou art ? Thy hand upon it, 
nirnumih ! ” 

It was frankly given, and the rebel and outlaw, instead of taking 
it rudely, and as if prompteil suddenly by a kindly feeling of reverence 
for his King, bent his head gently, touched it with his forehijud, and 
kissed it. 

“ Thy hand has touched my lips — put it upon my head, and swear^ 
by thy father not to harm me,’* he said, quickly. ^ 

“1 swear by my father not to harm thee, Pahar Ringh : only . 
thou beneefortli fuitliful to tliy King’s salt,” lie re[)Uo(l, as ho placed 
both his hands iijum tin* outlaw's head. 

“ Enough,” n‘iurncd Pahar Singh, removing thorn, pressing them 
again to liis bm^head, and kissing them iv,V(‘roiilly ; I will be true 
to thy salt, O King; but speak to no ono of me, and wait patiently 
1 ill 1 <*omo — I may liave news for tliec. A fakeer’s rags and a laggor’s 
cry admit mo everywhere — ‘ UlUi dihuu to lormga'* — by night or 
by ilay, wliert‘ier thou art, in durbaV or zenana, whoru*ver you hcai« 
it —admit me, or order me to bo cimfined, and send for nu^— [ bird* 
bawl loudly eiuuigh. If I come not in two days, do not doubt mc^l 
bat. stir init in this matter till 1 arrive - it may bo verj ^oon, 1 (»aniiot 
buv Now cov(‘r thy face ; they come,” and he resumed liis former " 
thrcaicning aUitude 

1’hc Mcevza, with the two ntliers, emerged from behind the temple 
almost as he spoke, and in a few moments had ascimded the stops of 
the apartment. !Mami Singh drew a heavy bag from beneath the 
Kctirf which was round his shoulders; but the eye of the robber at 
once detected its small size. 

“ Those are not rupees, Meerza ; beware of treacliery with me. 

I have not liarmod him,” he exclaimed. 

“No, it is gold, holy Bnba. Behold!” and be opened the bag, 
and poured the contents Xaircfully into a little lieap on the floor near 
the tiro.' “There is more than he bargained for,” he continil I, 
pointing to the Lalla, “ but it does not matter ; you are welcome to»^ 
U, for the t€'mplo and the well.” • 

* “ If God give I will Ukc.* 
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. ‘^Enough,” rctiin^od Paliar Singh; *‘I «in witisfiod. Go, take 
f'onr papers, and begone ; molest nio no ino!*e.'* And, sitting do^^n 
■on his decr*s hide, he heaped up the gold coins carefully with nis left 
hand, while his right still held the sword. 

“And my reward, O Moerza Sahib! *’ cried tlie Lnlla eagerly, as 
lie and the KJug turned to depart ; “ thou wilt not abandon mo to 
him.” 

“ It is there with the rest,” answei'ed tho Secretary; “ Lallajfce, 
help yourself, we must begone.” 

“ I'oiy, but I want it not ; only take mo away —take mo awny. 
] fera* him,” cried Iho man, in a piteous voice, and trembling 
violently. 

“ iVuee, fool,” (‘xelahned Pahar Singh, rising and holding Lira 
back pu\\(TfuIly. “ Peace, I will settlo with thoe !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Fou a moTnent the natural pre'^enco of mind which Fazil possessed 
desert I'd Jniu, and his hram seemed to reel undcjr contlieiiiig 
tJionglits, and the weight and impoviance of the 8('cret of wliieh he 
had btHiome ]>oss(‘ssed. Should he disclose himself to tho King as 
he passed out, and urge Jiini to allow Paliar Singh to he taken? 
'i’lio retinue wliieh awaited the xnoiiarch would he enough to sur- 
T'omui till* trinjilc, ami the robber’s rapture or death was certain, 
jl^v.as a deed to do to prove his devotion, and tho country would he 
^eof ahold and miscln<*vous murandcr, who plundered it*up to 
the gates of the city, Jiut the King’s jiroinise to the outlaw was 
for iho lime su<’red, ami there was, perhaps, further RCrvire to he 
done by ilie man, wdiieh conid not be delayed. As regvrds tho 
Wuzeer and his family, also, he must avow his kuowlodgo of the 
seevi't to the King, when he imghi be charged as his spy, and 
so share the Wuzeor’s fate. These thoughts cherkeil the impulse 
w'hieh had so nearly carried him on, — it might have been to 
destruction. 

“ 8liall w'e follow him ? shtdl we speak to the King ? ” a^ked 
Bui want hurriedly, observing Fazil’s irresolution. “.Say qmckJy, 
Mcah, — we have not a moment to lose.” 

h Xo, no! wo arc better here,” replied Fazil, “The avowed 
L ifovledgeof that bcerct might cliance to our death- warrant ; and 
VviH not the King given him kow^l? Let us wat^•]l still — wo may 
gather further particulars; but to follow the King is madness. 
Listen ! they* are sp(*aking.” Again, tlicrcforo, they resumed their 
respective ^ositiona 
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'A few sticks had been thrown on the embers, and Maun SinS 
was kneeling down and blowing them into a flame, which, bursii^L 
through them in small flashes with every breath, partially illumin" 
the figures around it and the blackened "walls of the apartment. 
Pahar Singh sat with the gold coins behiro him, counting them one 
by one. A large portion were alre^ly laid on one side, wdiich he 
proceeded to drop into the bag. The expression of hia coarse and 
savagf; features could now be distinctly seen ; for not only was the 
light from the fire hoc oming stead} , but he had rt3inovcd from his 
original position, so that he sat with his face nearly full towards Fazil, 
though from IhiUvunt Rao he w^as more concealed than heforo. It 
was a faeo which, once soon, conld never be forgotten, ^len saw it 
and quailed before it: women saw it and shuddered: and Fazil 
remenibcrod how often old Goolab, when lie was ye*t a child, had 
frightened him by the mention of Paliar Singli : wliile bales of liis 
occasional fr^'s and bloody deeds wH're of everyday rejiurt in the, 
bazar. 


There, thim, ho sat. Turban bo had none : his matted h 
twisted into a rough rope, w'lis tied in a knot on the crown of j.. . 
liead, and coverod with aslies, showing the high iiairow forehead- 
on whieli, though crossed by deeji wrinkles, the; forked \eii.s, 
swelled by his e\:eiteTneTit, stc^od out like ridges l><*t<)k('i'ing jiassioiis 
W’lld, fier(‘(‘, and uncontrollable The eyes, alwasa hr/glit, glittfTcd 
restlessly and sii.spieiously from beneatli the lieavy brows, to wliith, 
ami to the lids, the white ashes, smeared on his face from time to 
time ns he sat, had adheriHi ; and his hard grin disclosed the 
prominent eyc-le<;t]i, whieh lie ehose to call tUrtks, in allusion to liisj 
name ^ 

When ^y^: last saw this face at Itga,, it w^ns excited, but there was 
a softening influenee t‘xereiscd by the; pivsmice of liis adopted son, 
and Piihar Singh was under some restraint. Now' there was none, 
and it w'as diirieult to reeognizo the features atall under his disguis(‘, 
which S(*rved to inercaae tiio natural fei’oeity of the e\'j>reM.‘'ioii. 

Ills rough uioasta-chcR, of a sandy- brrwvn eolour at the ends, min- 
gled wdth a straggling seanty beard, were usually parted in the middle, 
and turned over Ins cars ; but now', lieing loosened, they were tied to- 
gether in a knot under his chin, in the Jiiosl approved Jogi fashion. 
His broad chest was covered with grizzled hair of tlie same peculiar 
colour ns liis beard ; and his ohm, originally fair, had lx»come .of a 
deep brown, except where it retained some of its original colour. 
His arras, which Jnid appeared so muscular when he suddenly starp 
up to threaton the king, seemed even longer and more powerful, ', 
he sat streUdiing out one over the blaze, while the fingers of the 
other hand played among the gold pieces before him. Pahar Singles 
countenauee W'as now very wpellant. It seemed to Fazil tliat mercy 
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ould never issue from those pitiless lips which, with tbo full nostrils 
listeiiding and coidracting rapidly under the action of feeUnj;js not 
yet expressed, produced an effect which foBciiiatod, while it shucked 
'one unused to it. 

“ Ijfdlajce,*’ ho said, every now and then looking up: “ 0 friend, 
dost thou lovo gold ? See, this is rod and pur© — ah, yes, lovely — and 
so it need be, coming out of the King's mint direct. Moi'O than ten 
thousand rupees, too, they said. Wcdl, there are just five hundred 
and fifty ashruffec.s. That is — ^how much, Maun Singh ? thou art a 
better aecounh’int tln>Ti I am.** 

“ Sorn(»\vhere abnit eleven thousand rupees, I believe, Mahoraj,’' 
said his follower. 

“ Well, that Nvill do, Lallajeo,” continued Pahar kSingh. “That is 
my sluire for taking earc* of thee, thou knowt‘St, and getting thee a 
good market for thy papers. The gods bi' pinised! I vow 1 cm of 
tliOMe to the Holy Mother's! nei‘klace at Toolja})oor,'' and he took up 
• ten pieces of tlie iiiiinher that rc'inained. 

“ Xay, valiant sir,” interposed the Lalla: “ tlint is your Exe<’l“ 
Huey’s hlmre in the bag ;^ondor. These are mine, not half, as wo 
Jwgrci'd, Init enough perhaps for the poor lialla. It would be no 
merit, for my lord if he were to give to tlm goddess ** 

Ih' could not linish the seutencis whatever it might have been 
inti'iided to mean, for tlie rude interniption — “ ril-hegotteii ! ” cried 
t!io rol)l)er, snatching a brand from tlio tire and striking the Lalla’s 
liarul, \> hi(‘h had julvancf'd towards the heap, — “ dare to touch the 
g(dd, and thou die-st ! Tlifrt for the like of tlieo ! ” 

“ I am y<»ur slave,” whimpered the man, wringing his hand ; 
i “ blit why did my lortl strike so liard ? ” • 

lusteu to the coward, brotlicr,” said Pahar Singh with a sneer; 
‘*fi woman would not whine like tliat. No>v, thy Bhare, Maun 
Singh.” 

“Of <*onrsk',” said that worthy, “after being dallal in the matter, 
and putt ing my head into jeopardy, running all or that mad S(*eretary 
into the veiy ])alaco — where, had any one chanced h) recognize me, 
I should have been cut dovsm or speared like a mad dog -truly, 
considering the risk, and that day and niglit’a rwlo to Ixiot, mine 
comes next. All ! tliou art a just man, O Jemadar.” 

“ Well, then, hold out thine hand, hrotlicr,” reiurm'd Pahar 
Singh, taking up a few • coins and dropping them iifto Jiis hand. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. Good gold, good 
g^h Lallajec! ” he said, looking up: “ Init it is of no uko giving it 
A of him: ho will only spemd it on women and liquor, lieiter L 
|4^*^t>nld have the rest, who can take care of it, Ijalla, and give it him 
AS he needs it — dost thou not think bo ? Yet, sfay, 1 may as well 
—nine, ten, fhaPs two hundred rupees^ brother — enough for the<\ 
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Who would have- thou ghfc of a bundle of old papere bringing^ 
many bright ashruffees. And after all, 0 Lalla — by your head'^ 
were tli®y true or false, 0 mean thief? i 

“ True ; I swear by your head and eyes, by tho holy 'Krishna and 
his tuTUple at 3t[uttra. Canst thou doubt, aftcT what has passed, 0 
Jemadar ? ” cried the Ijalla earnestly. 

“ Nay, liow could I underatiind thy jabbering of Persian ? That 
was no IjoiK'st talk, Maun Singh ; they meant to clieat us by it, and 
this slave joined in it. Twenty-one, twenty-two,*’ — he was counting 
thor<‘mainder of tho gold, and dropping tho coins into his own bag 
as he Hiioko, “ twenty-three. Dost thou think, O Lalla, tiuit I am a 
cheating Miitsuddce, hko thyself? — twenty -four, twenty-five.- - 
Ill-begotlcn clerk, say — am I — Pahar Singh — a liar»and a thief like 
iliyself?” 

“May I bo your sacrifice, Maharaj, no,” cried the Lalla, terrified 
at his manner, iiucl waicliing, with evident azid iJl-eonec'alcd un- 
easiness, coin after coin tli.sappearing into tho bag, “Why should 
my h>rd bo angry if I spoke in I’crsizni ? ” * 

“IIo, ho, thou art fzaglitcaied again — art thou? Well, p(‘rlj 
thou conldst not lulp the Pei>iifi.u, as tho h'tbT had to be remz , 
})nt T understood it all the lime, 0 Lalla Thou couldst Tjot liavc 
clieated me — li'^ten ! ” he cozitinned in that language, sj>eakijig it 
with a broad ^bdmilta accent ; “what jmrfc of this sum do^t thou 
expect for thy shzin* — t>\uuty-six, tweiity-Mevz'n. 'J'here is yet much, 

Xiallu. . WJiat sjiyelli the poet Saadi ? Kxpoz tation No matUr, 

I forget the verses wo used to learn at scliool. I Tow miieh ?” 

“Nay, Malmraj, 1 knew iicd,” returned tin; luaii in a bewildcrt'd 
manner. “ My lord said luiU w'oiild ho mine, and the Mcerza told 
us there were more tlian ten tlnni'-and rupees.” ^ 

“ (Jood, 0 Lalla, tlmu palron of valiiuit men like jne : but do.st 
thou expoet it ? Fivi’ tlionsand rnpres ! di)si tlmu tlnuk th.it ‘^ueli 
a sum will conic to thoo ? ” and his hand passed to the Inlt of liis 
Bword. 

“ My lord ! Tioblc prince ! I — I — T,” stammered llu' ni>w trembling 
wretch. “ L — I— menu tho promise to me. Nay, look not so, 
Mahivraj,” ns lie observed thoi'obbor’s face distorted with suji]>vcsscd 
rage, tho veins of his forehead swelled, and wdiitc foam gathering 
about tho corners of the mouth. “Nay, look not so angry ! Behold, 
1 kiss your feet: 1 am a very poor man, and a stranger;” znid ho 
jtniied ins hands iu supplieaficu as he rose from his heels partly" to a 
kneeling posture “ Would my lord ever have known of the \ale^ of 
those papers had I not told it ? Wtmld they not have been thro' 
away, scattered to tho winds, if my pior life had been taken at Itga 
“ My promise ! — my promise to thee, 0 son of a base mother ! 
Didst thou not swear to mo th^y would be worth thousands ? — 
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.Jtlis!” cried the robber, raising his voice '-and gesticulating 
ioientJj, as he now took up the gold pieces by handfuls, iind thrust 
dicm into the bag. A lakh of rupees! and here are only a few 
'paltry coins, for which thou hast brought me fifty coss ! What will 
Aiiuiit Gccr of Kullianee say to this poor iitstalment on his dt‘bt ? 
Tliief ! got mo the rest — the rest of tho gold they have put aside for 
thee, Bidst thou not promise lakli ? ** 

He had now lashed himself into a fury, which had been his object 
evidently from the first ; and lie stmek tho Lnlla with his clenched 
hand violently upon the head, so that ho fell backwards, and lay 
apparently stunned ; but it was only fear. 

“ lie will kill him — not tljat he docs not deserve death, moan 
hound!" said Fazil Khan, hurriedly to his companion. "When 
was Pahar Singh ever known to siiaro a victim r Whai is to b. 
done, Buhvunt ? sliall wo attack thorn ? " 

“ Alas, i^fcah ! ** returned the otlier, " what enn bo (ioiuj ? — a 
fiouiul, a word, and tho man is dead. \Vc cannot r(*acli t]u»m ; and 
fcijfdobr was closed and barred when the others w(‘nt. Ai IJhownni! 
■%\liundolja I ai llhngvvn?!! save him 1 O, that 1 had bronglit my 
with THO, or even a pi^iol, ^feah; hut lie dare not kill him; ho 
IS only triglfl^iiing Jiini out of the money. Hush, and listen ! " 

" Itaiho him, bnitluT," oontinned Pahar Singh to his companion. • 
laugliing; " we will soon see whether this fear is true or feigneil ; oi 
IS the (‘oward sonl really gone out of In's body " 

"Nay, Jemadar, but lie breathes," said ^laiin Singh, raising ilio 
Lalla. " Speak, O ToolhCC*Das ! art thou alive? ’* 

“JNly lords! O my lords ! ” gasped 'the iornficd wretch ; " wliai 
l^'.'^r* 1 done ? what have I done ? why am T beaten ? " 

* “ ^My thousands, I tell thee ! " eriial tlie robber hoarsely. " Where 
are tlie j)ai>ers iliat were to bring me thousands? Thon hast con- 
rorileil tliem to snll to otluTs, Liar ! liar, and basedxuni i-'uvard, as 

thou art’ Knongli, Maun Singh,” he continued, m ann.Iiicr Ian- 

gimgo, which was not understood either by Fazil Khan or Ins 
companion, and which both often thought of afterwards ; “ he mu it 
die; the goddess has sent him; ho must die for her, lest ho lead 
other men asti-ay." • 

"Ay, he is good Bunij, Jemandar," returned tlic man coolly. 

" Mctliiid;.- this would havtj saved trouble long ago, and your 

wor.«ihip's getting into a passion. We ate tlio goor this m' ‘ruing 

"Surely, brother, but no bl(K)d. I would not suil my sword nith 
rt^ion like him; and yours is a cortaiy. hand witli the handker- 
, «of.” 

'^TirVhat w'ords can dcacribo the terror of the devoted wretch ? He 
could not speak or cry out. Of what use if ho had ? He knew the 
temple was ^a^^^om men’s abodes, aud the wdnd moaned hoarsely in 
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the trees above, as the branches swayed to and fro before a hxism 
^alo now rising with the clouds. Ho tried to swallow^ but in vain 
He sat paralysed, as it were, his eyes, wandering vacantly from onM 
to the other, while his lips were tightened into a ghastly simper ot^ 
fear. Noitlior of the men spoke ; but Maun Singh was carelessly 
twisting a handkerchief into a peculiar form, and tying a knot at the 
end of it. “ I'hou wilt not feel it, IsMlajec,” he said jocularly, but 
i n the strange tongue ; “ my hand is sure, and I am the best Bhuttote 
in Allund.” 

What the Liilla understood or guessed it was impossible to conceive ; 
but Fa/il folt assured that munier was to bo done. By Alla and 
his Prophet !” he said to Bulwnnt, “ come wluit may of it, are wo 
jn(m to stand by tamely and sec foul murder committed before oar 
eyes ? Were the wretch a hundred times more liar and coward, one 
good blow should bo struck against that ruffian. Ilo, Piihar Singh f 
'Maun Singh!” shouted the 3’^oung Khan before he could be pre- 
vented by his companion. “ Hold ! would ye do murder?” 

“ Hur, llur, Mjiliadco ! ” cried bis companion at the same mOmr \ 
and both rusluid to the place whore, on the side they hud la , \ 
standing, the wall seemed the lowest; but it was still too high to be 
reached without a scmmblo over rough stones, which delayed them 
‘longer than they had thought. The top once gain(‘d, they leaped 
into the enclosiiro with drawn weapons; but as they did so, P'azil 
SJiw one in.in on the top beyond, another climbjng u)), aided by his 
companion. For him and Bulwnnt Kao to rnsli across tlie court was 
the act but of nn instant; yet they were too late : the . 7 ogi--Pahar 
Singh — had escaped, and his eompanioii was in the act of dropping i 
down^ when, aided by a bound, the well-aimed wea]>on of the you n g | 
Khaun^achod him. Where or how Fazil Khan had wounded thf^I 
robber he knew not ; but when he examined his bright blade, there 
was a broad stain upon it whudi could not Ix' mistaken. As he looked, 
hesitating whether ho should leap down and follow, ho could just 
distinguish two iiguiM»R dimly, running at desperate speed through 
the trees aerr)s.s the plain, which were quickly lost in the gloom. 

Bulwunt Kao was at his side. Another moment and we should 
have had Imth : the gods have protected them ; and it is of no use 
following, Meah,” lie said. 

“No, no, they are gone.” returned Fazil ; “it is useless to follow • 
better for us io nee after that poor wretch 5'ondcr — the rillains may 
have murdered him, after all and they hastened to him. 

The tliekering blaze was still playing about the little fire, a* 
scrveil lliem with enough light to distinguish the objects by it, d. 
cli>sing, too, more of the apartment or verandah than they had yc ^ 
seen ; and as both entered the place at the same moment, a cry of 
cxi^xsration burst simalianeotisly mm them. 
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■•‘The villains have boon too sure ! Wliile wo scrniubloil 
iioso stones they killed him. See, hero is au ugly gnsli, Mvali ! 
jaid Biilwunt Kao. 

‘‘ That would not kill him,” said Kazil, Rtoo])ing to i-aiso up tlio 
body — ‘'and he is quite warm. 1 most fear this cloili about his 
neck ; but look for some wuier I uould not have hinr die. So 
now — (lash some in his facu-^his heart beat.s, too — ho lives, Bul- 
wunt Kao ! ” 

'* Pniisc to Narayuii ! ihcre is at least a dianee for him,” erii'il 
BalwLint. “Awake — rinse, O Lai la ! ami h'ar nut,” ho (MTitiniK’d 
to the wounded man ; “}our emmiies an* gone, and \oii are >Mtli 
friends who can protect you Here, drink soni{‘ water. 1 am a. 
Hiiuln who gi\e it ; and speak, () man wnli a sm:dl liver*” 

These elneniig words, aceonipanu'd by a lew graule blows on his 
back, and a li tile 'vva Ur forced into his Tnuuth, ie,toi‘ed sonielliing 
like coiiseiousnesa to tlio w*i\tch. IJo o])ene(l Ids eyes ami slareii 
wildly uheid, and into the faces (d tlinse w ho stood o\er linn : then 
^niit Jus hand to liis throat as if it hurt him. 

■p^Ay, I dai<‘say,” conlmued ihdwiint — ‘‘ 1 daresay lluw hurt tlw« 
Wildly ; but tear ji«<t, Srec Swann has sent }uii friends; drink, ami 
it will do you :ro()d. "J’ut, man, you need not be particular aliuiil 
enste ; here is iiiy juiiwha, and there is no need to a^k liirtlier. 
T!i itV, well — rail you speak *r” 

“ To are not they,” said the Lalla hnskil}', and in a low lone 
“ Friends, how came yo liere P lla., llai !--.'das, wlnu’e is my.gold *" 
and V, li('ro are tlio rubbers* who would have killed mo? -May their 
uiotheiH bo lieliled ! ” • 

I “ Peri.di ilio geld, mcanlieartcd,” cried Fazii ; “with thy son I 
^.Voi-ing bet\vi\t life and death, is tliy dr'll tlioiiglit for thy gujd 
“1 wor.sliip tliy feet, lirave Gos.n,” rLturned tlie Lalla; “ but it w^as 
all I had, Jor w^hieli i had riskc'd iniieli. Jfai, J Jai ! it is all me now, 
and 1 am in a btrange jilaeo witliout a cojipor or a friend, ” and he 
turned to tho wall and soblkal hitterly. 

“ Jt was a round sura to lose, certainly,” said Bulwunfc ; “ but tliy 
life is safe, and tliou hast only to steal again, Lallajeo ! ” 

“Better to hiive died — ladter to liave died, sirs ! “ cried tlio man 
di‘ tractcMil}’. “ When slmll 1 sec bo inueli gold again? Lo(jk, noble 
bir.s, is all l one has he taken all?” 

“ It w’as h(TC they counted it,” said Fazii ; “ look about — a piece or 
tun in.'iy be found ; or they may have dropped some in tlieir flight ” 
^ulw'unt blew a dry stick into a blaze, aqd lo(;kt d aroinu* J fo w.* - 
f(?lunate — a lew (’(nns had escaped I’aliar Singh, winch ho gave to 
^ ihjT Lalla, who tied I hem up m his W'aisbdoth 

Look for liiorc' — look yonder, kind sir ; and the blessings of a poor 
Kliayet be on you both,” retiuncd tlie Lalla. “My cyijs are dim 




alas ! ” ho exclaimed, as he pnt his hand to the hack of his neck ai. 
felt Wood, — “ I am killed — I am dying !” 

“ Peace, fool ! cried Fazil impatiently, “ a child would have cu: 
deeper : it has been a strange escape. Give mo your scarf — 1 \^iU tie 
up the wound.” 

“And here is some more money for you, too, Lallajoe,” said Bul- 
vrant, who had now returned, having picked up several gold pieces 
in the line which Pahar Singh had taken across the court. “ There 
may bo more, and if you come to-morrow early, you may find them.” 

“But now wo cannot wait, Lalla,” added Fazil; “there is no 
further fear of your life. Tho clouds are gathering fast, and there 
will bo rain ; we will sco you safe to a guard-room, and I will have 
you Cared for in tho morning ; or yon can sleep hero if yon like.” 

“ Ah, leave mo not, gentlemen ! I am poor and in great pain,” re- 
plied the man. “ My clothes and horse arc a long way from hence ; 
how shall 1 get to them ? Take mo wdth you and I shall live, else he 
wdll find me out and kill me — that Pahar Singh.” 

Supporting the wounded man between them, tho two frion'’ 
unfastened the door of the courtyard and passed out. Tho glare : 
noise of the bazar seemed only at a short distance, and knowing tiia. 
a strong j^cnard was placed at night near the end nearest the city, they 
wont to 11 as directly as they could. A few questions were cai’clossly 
asked as to the cause of the wound, and ah vaguely answered. A 
traveller found wounded, who had been robbed, was probably cause 
enough to acount for his condition. 

“ Wc cannot delay, Lalla,” said Bnlwunt, in answer to his cries 
that one a^east would stay with him. “Wo have far to go, and the . 
niglit is passing fast. Tho clouds, too, arc gathering, and the thun-^ 
der i.s growling in the distance. Hark I there Avill bo a storm. Coir5f^« 
Meah,” lie whispered, “ wo may miss him whom we seek. SoO that^^ 
the man's wounds are dressed, Duffadar,” lie continued aloud to the 
officer of the guard, “ and let him sleep here.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

As Fazil pjirted from the wounded man, the scenes of tho night, the 
horrid Vuth regarding the treachery of his friend’s father, the danger 
which threatened both, and indeed the whole family, caused Inm 
many an anxious thought. His worst suspicions had only bcenilk^ 
deeply verified, and even now there arose some struggle between dfl^ 
and allegiance io his King, and affection for the Wuzeer’s family, for . 
the sake of his son. Bnlwunt had again avoided the principal stre^,' 
and they wore once more in the open ground beyond the hotie^. 
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walked on rapidly and silently ; but at lengili the oppression of 
3 thongbts found vent in words. “ Let him decide,” ho said aloud, 
allnsion to his father ; ** wisdom abides with him ; and in a iliatter 
like this his advice is precious.” 

“And what think you of all this, Meah? ” asked his companion, 
for an instant slackening his pace ; “ what will the noble Khan Sahib 
say to it ? — ^not indeed that he and tho Wuzeer are very intimate 
friends cither. I tell thee, were not my heart turning to that devil 
Tannajeo Maloosray, 1 should bo lost in wonder at the Wuzeer’s folly.” 

“Even so,” said Fazil, sighing; “a man in whom I w'ould have 
placed confidence as in my own fatJicr — one who ought to bo 
honoured and loved for his faith — is but a poor knave, after all, Bul- 
vnint — not bettor than that miserahlo Lalla whom we have just left 
— a thing for men to spit upon. Alas for iho world’s honesty, 
brother ! A heap of gold, a few empty titles, the smile of a woman, — 
^^and power — which does but make its possessor miserable when ho 
^os gained it — turns right to wrong, justice to oppression, virtue to 
ji^^honcsty to knavery, faith to treachery. Wo look for it in tho 
but it flies from ns ; we seek it in tho lowest, and turn from 
^uem but too often in despair. Should not one sigh at depravity like 
this, which finds no echo in one’s own heart?” 

“ True, Meah, and may it long be so witli you,” returned his com- 
panion; ‘‘but your experience of life is as yet small, and as it 
mcreases I fear yon ivill search in vain for the purity which your 
OUT! heart now pictures. Perhaps it may exist among women. * Sreo 
Swami knows, and you may find it there. I have not, but 

the world abroad, when you hhvo more to do with it, j5iur sensi- 
spirit will become blunted by degrees, and, though a serious 
like this will trouble it, you will gradually learn to pass many 
a broad lie or rogue’s trick which now vexes you, without notice 
beyond a passing curse or a hasty blow. Patience, Meah Sahib 1 thou 
hast much to Igarn yet ; would it were good, and not evil 1 ”' 

“Ah, would it were, Buhvunt llao ! Your experience is from the 
crooked ways and thoughts of your own people, of which men make 
proverbs ; but for a noble of the state to betray liis €alt in this base 
manner, makes me sick at heart. But this is no time, friend, to think 
of aught but tho work we have to do ; and what more has to come of 
the night we know not. Hark 1 the thunder growls again, and tjio 
storm is coming up f.ast — ^we had as well run on to shelter; and wSat 
mo^ may follow, Alla knows ! ” 

^'?'rff,v.pa'ying, they hastened as rapidly the rough ground and 
int^'iised darkness would admit, 6ulwunt Rao guiding his young 
madtor througlv ^t^-rrow lanes and over deserted spaces, till they again 
emerged into we now nearly deserted bazar. It was just past mid- 
night, for the trumpter at the guard-house, taking up the signal from 
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the fort gate, had' blown a flourish, which was understood by th 
keepers of liqnor-shops in the quartOT. The booths were still open 
as well as those of confectioners and bhnng or opium sellers ; but the 
lights were being extinguished, and the groups which had been con- 
cealed within turned into the street. 

A wild' company truly ! Some staggering in the last stage of 
idiotic drunkennesB from opium, others tossing their arms wildly in 
the air, w^hile their obscene and fearful curses and imprecations 
mingled with the low muttering of the thunder, which hardly ceased, 
and seemed to grow nearer every moment. Many forms lay pros- 
trate in the street — some sleeping off the fumes of drink, or groan- 
ing in helpless intoxication; and they wore often beset by women, 
whose loosened hair and disordered garments, and the wild leer of 
their glistening eyes, bespoke their depraved condition But, cast- 
ing those who were most importunate violently aside, they at length 
gained tho temple, which was close to the drinking-shop we have be- 
fore mentioned, and paused for a moment neai* the gate, which wp" 
now slmt, while all was silent within. 

“ Let me look over thee, Meah,” said his companion, “ as we h 
a little light, and are free from those drunken wi’ctches. Dost thoTt" 
know, Moali, I have been like them sometimes, 1 fear; but this sight 
sickens and sobers me.*’ 

“ God grant it, friend, it is the only thing I have ever feared in 
you,” ho replied warmly. 

“Yes, it will do,” continued Bulwunt j “tho disguise is complete. 
So — ^the chin scarf a little more over tho end of tho nose : there — ^no 


one would ever suspect you. Now, i have a plan in my head, which^^ 
thou 3 vilt say could only come of a Mahratta’s brain — crooked 
wilful. It i^s this : 1 think, from bazar gossip, that Tannajee aSa 'i 
Pahar Singh arc one, and that they have met at Tooljapoor at the 
temple, or at that old villain Bussunt Geer’s, at whose. Mutt Tanna- 
jec’s people put up, or that they have corresponded with each other 
through him. It is not very long since I was there — about two 
months ago, Meah. They were very busy — so much so that the old 
fox would hardly let mo stay ; but I was certain there was something 
going on ; and now I have seen Pahar Singh, I am sure he came one 
day and hold counsel T\^th the old Gosai. Now, if Tannajee has not 
been there — os I will find out, if possible — ^I can personate Poorun 
Goer, the disdiple of Bussunt Geer, and we may find out more of this 
plot. But be thou silent — a vow of silence for a year. I dreadj^w 
courtly speech breaking out even of our rough Mahratta tongue Vfc 
Mussulmani oath. Trust to me, Meah: I will not fail thee if^e 
meet this fellow ! ” } 


“I would we had brought the guard with us, Bulwuwfc,” said Fazil. 
“ Guard ! ” said his companion, laughing. “ Look, there are his 
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ntiuels. That fellow,” pointing to a figure seated at a little distance 
a tlxe ground, mufiled in a black blanket, and hardly to bo distin- 
j.Tiished from an animal or a stone, “ is one. I saw him shift his 
position so as to watch us ; and I see tlirce others in different direc- 
tions, Meah ; one will cough, or sneeze, or make some signal when 
we move — and there is old Kama in the doorway, listening.* Guard, 
Meah ! no, no ; wo may kill Thnnajee if we are lucky, but were a 
guard to approach, ho would bo off into the deserted ground at the 
back, and who could find him ? Now, come ; and may the gods 
protect us ! ’* 

It was but a few steps. As they moved past, a low cough proceeded 
from the sitting figure on the watch, and a light streamed from the 
doorway as the publican, Rama, moved in. 

Did you see that ? ” whispered Bulwunt — “ is it not as I told 
yon ? Keep your sword ready, Meah ; but bo not hasty, wliatever 
you may see or hear.” 

^ So saying, they stepped into the vestibule of the shop — an open 
around which were benches of raised earth or brick, neatly 
^ptered over. A counter with some brass measures and a large 
It^pcr vase, brightly polished, containing spirit, stood at one side, 
and a lamp l3umed in a niche.'- 

Bnlwunt took one of the brass drinking-cups and rattled it against * 
another ns a signal ; for, as he supposed, the owner of the place had 
gone to an inside apartment. As he came forth, Bulwunt accosted 
him, and requested two hookas to bo filled — one with tobacco, the 
other with ganja, ard was* advancing to the inner apartment when 
the man stopped him. • ^ 

There are no hookas to be had hero to-night ; it is past thejiour, 
/Zbajee,” he said, “and I am ont of ganja till to-morrow. Nor can 
yon go in there, for the place is engaged ; and they who are witbm 
will not brook being disturbed.” 

“Ha! then there is play going on, Kama; and that is what we 
came for — a new hand is always welcome. Go and tell them there are 
two gentlemen without who would join.” 

“Play? No, truly,” cried the man — “they have other work to 
do. But go your way, both of ye, for I cannot admit either of you 
at this time of night, and have no hookas for you to smoke. Begone ; 
there are plenty of mndnd khanas in the street besides mine, where 
yon can get all yon want.- Begone, ere the rain increases.” 

Nay, be not inhospitable, good fellow,” returned Bulwunt, sooth- 
“ and here is a trifle for thee — oven for shelter. Hark to the 
itimder ! ” And as he spoke, another blinding flash of lightning 
ilKtmined the interior of the shop, while a crashing p(*al of thunder 
followed hard upon it. “We shall have more of that, llama ; aud as 
to stirring ont in the rain,” — for it had come plashing down with the 
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thunder — “whose- dog am I that I should go out in it — I or 
brother either ? Is this a night to turn two votaries of SreeMahade^ 
into the streets — strangers, too, who know no other place of sheltorf^ 
And were we not told to come to llama’s shop near the tefaiple 
he added to Fazll ; who, sitting down, nodded assent, and followed 
his example. 

“ There is a Gosai’s Mutt hard by, round the comer,” returned the 
man doggedly, “and a temple of Bhowani away yonder, in the plain 
at the back, among the tamarind trees. You 'will find your brethren 
in one, and slicller and water in the other, if ye need them. Begone, 
smd trouble mo no more. Get up; why sit ye there unbidden? 
Get up ! ” 

“Get up and go to a Mutt, indeed! ” retorted Biilwunt, who did 
not move, but, on the contrary, settled himself more determinedly 
and doggedly upon a seat. “ Not I — in this rain ! How, brother ? ” 
ho added to Fazil, “ sliall wo attempt to enter the Mutt at night 
through barred doors ? — bo taken for thieves, and bo fired upon fo^ 
our pains, perhaps ? ” Fazil shook his head. “ No : wo 'sv ere tol " 
come hero to Rama’s — is thy name Rama, friend ? — and here we ai 

“ Who told ye to coino hero ? ” askod iho kullal. ' • 

“ It concerns thee not, good man,” replied Bulwunt, “ unless they 
call you Rama.” 

“ That is my name ; and what is yonr business with me ? ” he re- 
turned sulkily. 

“ That you will know by-and-by,” replied Bulwunt. “ Meanwhile, 
fis to tlie Mntt and the temple, who knows* whether there is either the 
ono or tho other ; and who can go to look in this storm ? Where- 
fore, worthy sir,” he contiimod to the keeper of the place, “ we 
very comfortable, and intend to remain. Wo are not beasts to pfr 
turned out in rain like this. So, kindly bring the hookas, and when 
we have smoked we will rest after our long trayol to-day. As to 
those luTo before ns, wo are not likely to molest them ; and if they 
do not let us alone, we have weapons, and can defend ourselves. 
Therefore, be reasonable,” Bulwunt spoke loudly, that ho might ho 
hoard by tlie men within. 

“What noise is that ?” suddenly asked a strange voice from be- 
hind a partition close to which they were sitting. “ Bid I not tell 
thee, Rama, to admit no ono ? ” 

“ May I bo your sacrifice, Rao Sahib,’' returned the kullal, joining 
his hands together, and advancing to tho door of the room, “ jogr 
slave desired these two Gpsais to depart civilly, but they %vill InT''- 
move; they say they were told to come here, and ask for hookfi. 
^Vllcn I told them to be gone, one follow talked about his weapoM, 
and I believe they are drunk.” ^ ~ 

“ About weapons, did he, Rama ? and who art thou,* mad yonth. 
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^ho ventnreBt here into the privacy of gentlemen ? ” said a tall 
nan, who now advanced from behind the partition with a sword in 
nis left hand, while, observing that Bulwnnt Bao and Fazil were 
armed, his right hand passed to his sword-hilt, and rested' there, 
with a determined action. 

How the stern tones of his voice thrilled to the heart of Bnlwa^t 
Rao, as he listened to them after an interval of many years. When 
he last heard them ho was a mere youth. Shrieks of women weiS 
ringing in his ears, and his enemy’s fierce commands to kill and 
spare none — harried shouts, and the clash of steel. As ho stood, 
past recurred to Bnhvnnt Rao so vividly that, though years h^ 
intervened, it seemed only as if that night hud gone, and morning 
had succeeded. There could be no doubt ho was in Maloosray’s 
presence. The same grave, determined manner — the simio largo 
black eye — as the proverb about him said, “ Gentle as a fawn’s, or 
fierce as a tiger’s — the same deep-toned voice. Time had liardly 
gk tinged his whiskers and moustaches with grey, but his face wOs 
^•-^licr-bcatcn and seared, as it were, by the sun, and his largo bony 

jno more developed, than when they liad last met — tho boy and 
cruel fiery youth. Tho light from a rude lamp in a nieho of tho 
wall throw *a strong glare upon his face, which ho did not seek to 
evade ; while tho features of Bulwunt Rao and liis companion wore* 
m a great measure concealed by the shadow thro>vn uj)un them in tho 
comer where they sat. 

“A poor Gosai,” answered Bulwunt in tho Mahratta tongpe, but 
in a tone as haughty as that in which he had been addressed, “ who, 
with his brother, has sought dielter hero and rofroshment. Why 
^Oiildst thou interfere ? ” 

^‘“Ha! a proud speech, young sir; and your cohipanion, wliy docs 
he not answer ? ” returned Maloosray. 

“Ho lias a vow of silenco for a year, msdo at tho shriuo of our 
Mother of Tooljapoor,” returned Buhvunt, doggedly. 

“Enough,” cned Maloosray, “begone in her name! There is a 
temple of hers a gunshot from hence; begone to it.” 

“Wo must know who it is that has tho power to send us hence cro 
we stir foot to depart,” retorted Bulwunt, rising, ancLraising his really 
fine figure to its full height ; and as Fazil Khan followed his exanijile, 
both were ready to meet any sudden assault. “Who dai'es, 1 say, 
sord us out in such rain ? Are w'e men or dogs, to b® put out with 
i]q)^lt from a public place in such weather ? ” 

TsSaunajee’s sword vras drawn in an inptant, and flashed brightly 
^^ivtho flickering glare of the lamp. The others were as rapidly 
lUDsheathcd ; but both parties stood on the defensive, — neither struck. 

“For the love of Malmdeo, for the love of Bhowani, by your 
fathers’ hea^l no blood-shedding here, good sirs!” cried the keeper 
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of the house implorinf^lj, passing between them, and stretching ot 
his hands dejirecatiTigly to each in turn. “ I shall be ruined ! fincc &72 
— ^they will hang me ! Hold ! there will bo blood shed. Helpu^ 
help!’* he shrieked in a frantic manner, seeing Tannajee* advance' 


a step. 

If earing his cries and the altercation, two men rushed from the 
inner apartment with drawn weapons*, and would have attacked the 
others at once, but Tannajec withheld them. 

“ Pence ! ” ho cried ; “ put down your weapons, friends. Peace, 
hold youth ! ” ho continued to Bulwunt Rao ; “ you have run a 
fearful risk unmoved, which you do not know of. Who are you ?** 
he askcrl rapidly. 

“A CJosai : I have said it already,” replied the other. 

“A (lisciplo o£ what teacher?” 

“ How are you to know, even if I tell it truly, who my Gooroo 
is ? *’ rctiumcd Bulwunt. “Is Bussunt Ocer of Tooljapoor known 


to you ? ” 

“ lla ! Bussunt Goer of Toolja]>oor ? but his cheyla is Po<» 
Goer, Tint tlum ? ’* |i;u 

“ M.aharaj, it is true ; but I am the younger, Poorun Geer 
with tl'c Gooroo.** 


“And your name ? ” 
“ As-Oeer.** 


“ When "vvero you made a cheyla ? ” 

“About a year ago; and T was at Bhaga Nugger and Golconda 
till lately ; in the honso there.*' 

“ AtkI what has broiight you hcr«> ? ” 

“ do not answer qiiestions except upon the Gooroo’s businejj^/’ 
T'cplied Bulwunt lianghtily. 

“ Good, thou art discreet, 0 Babajee ! And thy companion ? ” 
“He is a novitiate under a vow of silenee for a year.” 

“ Good. Let there bo peace between us for a while, till I jjrovc 
ihre true or false.” 


Bulwunt was about to make a passionate reply, when the implor- 
ing look of Fasil met his eye. It seemed to say, Go on with this 
deception ; and, after a moment’s thought, Bulwunt Rao deter- 
mined to do so, and to refrain from violence so long as it suited his 
purpose. Ready himself to strike if needful, he might bo able to 
throw Tannajeo off his guard. 

“Listen,” continued Tannajec; “by one question I shall 1 :mw 
if thou art true or false. If true, well for thee, Baba; if falsiT^ , 
the holy ‘ Mata ! ' hadst thou ten men’s lives, and ten others to 
thee, thou shouldst die like a dog.” 

“ That is easier to say than to do,” retamed Bnlwnnt in a con- 
temptuous tone. “ I have seen enough of bullies at Bhaga Nagger 
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^ fear big words. But speak; if I can ans^C'cr yonr question, 
/ell; if not, what is in my ^nd may reply to anything further.’* 

. Maloosray laughed aloud — a short bitter laugh, very grating to 
hear. “ How much ganja hast thou smoked, O Baba ? ” ho asked 
with a sneer ; “ but stay, this is folly. If thou art Pooniii Geer's 
cheyla, thou knowest Pahar Singh ? ” 

“ ’What Pahar Singh ? — him* of Itga ? ” 

“ The same : we call him of Allund.” 

“ The Hazaree? ” 

“Ay — Hazorcc, robber, Gosai, murderer, if thou wilt. If ho is 
known to thee, 'why ask ? By iOiundoba ! I distrust this fellow,” 
be added to the two others, who closed up to him; “why did ho 
ask ? ” 

“ 1 know liim,” said Bulwunt doggedly, “ ho is hero.’* 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Ho was in the temple of Bhowani behind there loss than half an 
hour ago, for I spoke to him.” 

? why ? ” 

I had a message from the Gooroo for him.’* 

And where is he now ? ” 

“Xay, how should I know? I saw him there "with one Maun 
Singh, mid another, whom I knew not,” 

“Strange that ho should not have come,” continued MalooHray, 
aficr a pause. “Art thou sure of the man ? ” 

“As suro as that ” Bulwunt had nearly spoken Ids -odwr- 

faiy's name, but n twitch •from Fazil chocked him. “As sure as 
that I sec thee, O Miiliaraj.” • 

And wlio am I ? ” ^ 

Nay, 1 know not, nor care. My message was to Pahar Singh, 
and it wus delivered. I wrt& told to come lierc to meet souio others; 
yo may be tliey. Pahar Singh may bo yet at the temple," observed 
Bulwunt, who trusted to his ingenuity to get rid of one of iho men. 
“ Why not send for him ? ” 

“ A good thonght,” said Maloosray ; “ go at once, Abajoo,” ho 
observed to the smaller of the two men. “ Here is my blanket—the 
vain will not signify, and take one of tho men with you.” 

“ And bring Pahar Singh here, Maharaj ? ” asked tho man, 
sheathing his sword, and turning to look for his shoes, which 'W'cre 
near a door they had not observed. 

isyes- Tell him I am here with Bussunt Geer’s cheyla, and that 
is no fear. If he be gone, come away ; we will await you.” , 
Maloosray turned slight^ to speak the last words, a look of 
inty^gence passed between Fazil and Bnlwmnt; but tliough the 
odds against.th<^d had been withdrawn, Maloosray's suspicions had 
apparently not relaxed in the least, for he stood, his weapon ready 
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for action, and Ids sliield advanced before his body^ 00 tbat Bulw^ 
had as yet no opportunity to strike as he desired. His account d 
bimse>lf was plausible enough, but it did not apparently satisfy th&, 


wily Mahratta. 

“ And Pahar Singh was there, Baba ? ” he asked ; “ know you for 
certain P What message had you to him ? ” 

“Nay, it was easy enough, Maharaj,** returned Bnlwunt; “all he 
told me was, to meet Pahar Singh at the temple of Bhowani, near 
the kullars quarter, this night, and afterwards to come to Rama’s 
shop near the temple, where I should find some Mahrattas who 
would give mo a message. I have reached Beejapoor in four days, 
and must return to-morrow. If you are the person I was to meet 
here, tell me what I am to say, and I will go ; for wo need a 
lodging for the night, and our horses are in the city.” 


“ Where ? ” asked Maloosray. 

“At the Taj Bowree;* but I shall be away by early dawn.” 

“ But the fort gato will be shut, Baba.” 

“ I have a friend at the wicket who will let us in. Do noif| 
for that, Maharaj ! ” replied Bulwunt confidently. ^ 

Maloosray thought for a moment, “It must be tnio,” he adaSr 
“Now, Baba, listen; if I trust thcc, couldst thou help the cause 
Bussunt Geer has at heart?” 


“I will be faithful to him ; is ho not my Gooroo?” 

“And thy companion?” 

“ R'arely, as myself. We are one.” 

“ Then listen,” said Maloosray, for onco thrown off bis guard, 
and now leaning npon his sword. '“I bclicvo tliis tale could not 
have-boen invented, for no one knows, but tho G ooroo, wliy ^ 

Singh would veuturo to Beejapoor, and what need ho had to 
mo here. I do not rare to see Pahar Singh, who is a stupid ruffian; 
bat if thou wilt deliver my message to Bussunt Geer in four days, 
it may save trouble to many people, and help what we have in 
hand. Tell him if he can got the Lalla’s papers, to keep them ; if 
Pahar Singh has them, to make him keep them till Khan Mahomed 
can redeem them. They will be worth thousands — lakhs, perhaps, if 
they arc what I think. Tell tho Oooroo that Siviiji Bbdslay w^ill 
not be nnmindfiil of his caro in this matter; say also that Pahar 
Singh has disappointed mo, and it is better the message went 
through thee ; for who can trust one who has a double face, and 
who is with the King to-day, Sivaji tho next, Alumgeer thwWay 
after — fickle and covetous, looking only after gold. Yet, \ ho 
X)loaso to meet me, ho knows the place and the time. Hast^Kon 
comprehended all this ; 

• Tho Roytil well, which is surrounded by cloisters and roems, where 'tra- 
vellora gtiU -Hit up. 
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^ ** Ptilly ; but t!l^ name ? Thou mayst be an impostor. ^Yhom 
iiall 1 tell him 1 met at this place, and whose message am I to 
believe?” 

“ He did not tell thee ? Ho was afraid, perhaps, my name should 
be heard in Bee japoor ; but I laugh at such precautions. Say that 
the servant of Sivaji Bhhslay — one Tannajee Maloosray — ^ids theo 
say what I have told thee,” 

“ Tannajee ” 

“Ay! Tannajee Maloosray. If thou art from Poona thou mayst 
chance to have heard of it.” 

“ Maloosray of Roh61a ? ” 

“ Tho some ; there is no other Tannajee Maloosray living- 

“And I, villain and murderer! am Bulwunt Rao of Sowiice,” ho 
shouted, no longer able to control himself, and assaulting his liore- 
ditary enemy with all his force. “ Upon them, Mo:ih, in the name 
of tho King ! Hur, hnr I Mahadco ! ” 

» Jt was well for Maloosray that the point of Bulwunt’s sword 
^^ht a projecting rafter of the low roof ns it descended, else ho 
-c<£S& spoken more. Nevertheless it reached him ; and though 

chain had been woven into his turban, which provonied a 
sevoro wound, the force of tho blow somowliat stunned him ; and so 
fierce and unexpected was the assault, tliat for an instant hia 
habitual presence of mind failed him. But for an instant only. 
Ere Bulwunt could repeat the blow, Maloosray liad leaped aside, 
and began to press his impetuous advcrsaiy very closely. FaziL,.iu 
his turn, had attacked the Companion of Maloosray, and found him 
a wary swordsman ; and tho place, confined as it was, afforded no 
for rapid movement; while the light was diip and treacherous, 
^^ws T 3ro, however, rapidly exchanged. Tho quarrel could not 
continue long : for the shouts and cries of tho keeper of iho house, 
and of several of Maloosray's scouts, wIjo wero unarmed, aroused 
tlie guard, who rushed to the spot with loud exclamations and 
drawn weapons. 

Tannajee felt in an instant that ho had no chance if they entered, 
and ho laiew that if taken his exeetPtion would be immediate and 
certain. Just, therefore, as tho dark figure of the 'foremost of the 
guard was entering the shop behind Bulwunt, and by whose rapid 
tread and shouts he was somewhat thrown off his guard, Tannajeo 
gathered himself up for a desperate blow, and deliverfcd it with an 
abusive imprecation. “ Once I failed,” he said — “ not now ! ” As 
he stooke, the heavy weapon descended with all his great strength ; 
Bi!^%\nt tried to stop it, but it caught the edge, not tho face of the 
shiHoj and, though he partially succeeded, or he had never breathed 
more, glancipg from the hard and polished edge of tho shield, it 
lighted upon Bulwunt’s bare neck and shoulder, cutting down to 
the bone in,a gliastly manner. * 
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Maloosray saw With exultation that the blood poured forth iL 
torrent, and, as Bulwunt staggered and foil back, he called to h^ 
companion te follow him, and both darted through the back apai% 
ments into a court leading into a narrow street beyond, and as they 
passed they closed both the doors behind them. 

“Follow me! — a thousand rupees for Tannajee Maloosray’s 
head ! “ cried Fazil to the guard ; and though they pursued him for 
a short distance, nil chance of capturing him was hopeless in that 
murky darkness and heavy rain. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was no fear of Maloosray or lack of enterpriso that caused the 
young KVian to desist from his pursuit; but finding that his retainer 
had not followed liim, nor, indeed, any of the guard — ^tho fear 
Bulwunt might have been wounded occurred to him, or that he • 
been apprehended and detained. It was hopeless also to 
Maloosmy, or to ascertain which way he and his companion 
proceeded, as they issued from tho door of the courtyard into the 
lano behind. Turning back then, after ho had ran a few paces, by 
the way ho had come, and directed by tho clamour inside the house, 
he passed rapidly tlirough the yard, and entered the room where tho 
quarrel had taken place ; this he found filled with armed men, with 
several torch-hearers standing around what appeared to bo the dead 
body of his friend. 

Fa^il had obscryod Maloosray’s violent attack upon him, and 
Bulwunt retreated a step or two to avoid it ; while at the sanio 
ho had advanced towards his own antagonist. The consequences of 
that blow, therefore, were not immediately seen by him. Now in- 
expressibly shocked and grieved by the result, Fazil heeded no one; 
but pressing his way through those assembled, somewhat roughly, 
be threw lumself on his knees beside Bulwunt, who was quite in- 
sensible, and, laying aside his sword, strove to raise him up. He 
saw indeed with great grief that Bulwunt had received a very severe 
wound ; and the pool of blood flowing from the cut, which had not 
been stanclied, and his apparently lifeless condition, caused the most 
lively alarm. 

“ Will no one help me P ” cried Fazil, looking round, while 
endeavouring to stanch the blood which occasionally welled froj*® 
gaping wound, as Bulwunt breathed heavily. “ For the love 
and the Apostle lend me thy waist-band, good sir ! ** he contini (f 
uddressing a respectable-looking man who had accompanied oik 
aoldiers, and ^who was, in fact, the petty officer over them ; “ or bid 
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one loose my waistclotb, else he will perish. Alas, xnj true 
iend and brother ! ” 

“ And who are yon,” returned the man cdntcmptuonsly, ** who, in 
cho dress of a Kahr Gosai, dares to take the name of the holy Apostle? 
—on ivhom bo peace ! — a thief or murderer, I warrant. How say 
you, brother! He may have done this himself, and now mingles 
with ns to pretend grief and •avoid suspicion. Hero is some evil, 
depend upon it ; seize him and bind him fast,” 

“Yes, iny lords,” cried the keeper of the house, who now ventured 
forward, “ bind him fast. That is the fellow w’^ho did tho murder. 
They quarrelled over their gan ja ; and though I did all 1 could to 
prevent them ” 

“ Peace ! ” cried Fazll, accustomed only to command, and who could 
ill brook tho measures threatened ; for several men had closed about 


him at their officer’s order, while another had kicked away his swoi*d, 
which one of the men was picking up, “ PeaetJ, I say ; raise him 

1 See, ho is badly wounded ; have you no compassion ? Ho will 

^^Vhctlier ho dies or wlicilier ho lives, one would think it was 
concern of thine, boy,” replied the man ; “ and there is blood 
on bis Sword, too,” he added, as tho man who had possessed him- 
self of it held it up to the light. “Seize him, brother, and bind' 
him fast ; ho will have to answer for this in the morning. Who art 
thou, ill- bom ? ” 

As tho leader of the party spoke, several of the soldiers had tlirown 
themselves upon Fazil, who still kneeled beside Bulwunt, and, hold- 
ing him down, pulled tho turban rudely from his head, and in an 
bound his arms with it so tightly behind his back that the 
iKTcauscd him immediate and exquisite pain. 

» Who art thou, knave ? ” asked the man again peremptorily. 

“ Speak,” cried several of the men, shaking him rudely ; “ don’t 
you hear what his worship says to you ? Speak ! ” 

“ It is useless for me now to say who I am,” repUed Fazil looking 
round. “ Enough that I am one of yonr own faith, as ye 'will know 
when the morning breaks one who may bo able to punish you for 
rough uncivil usage, or reward you if that poor f Jllow is speedily 
aided. 1 care little what happens to myself ; but if ye know of a 
physician near, or a skilful barber, I pray, good sir,” he continued, 
addressing himself to the officer, “ send for him, that a valuable life 
saved.” 

he speech was received with a shout pf derision by most of the 
; but their leader was not unobservant, and ho saw at once, by 
and speech of Fazil, that he was no common person; 
m(Minly notj what his attire proclaimed him to bo, a Gosai. There 
was a chance that ho might be some one of rank in disguise. Tho 
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keeper of .the house had declared him to be the man who had stmG^ 
down the unfortunate Biilwunt ; but, again, the consideration of hirif 
return the spot, and his sincere grief at the poor fellow’s wound, ; 
went far to assure Ujc officer that his prisoner had not done tlie deed, 
and tliat whoever did it had escaped. These thoughts rapidly oc- 
curring, caused the Dulladar to doubt whether rigour was needful. 

“ Art thou a Gosai ? ” he asked again. “ Answer truly ! ” 

There is no God but God, and Mahomed is the Prophet of God,” 
exclaimed Fazil, repeating the creed, and, as rapidly as possible, in 
Arabic, the first part of the midnight prayer. “ No, good sir, I am 
no Gosai, but a humble disciple of the Prophet, on whom be peace! ” 

‘‘ Toba, Toba ! now sbame on me that I should have put a Mussul- 
man to disgrace,” exclaimed the Duffadar. “ Loose him, friends — 
we will see to this ; and run one of ye to the respectable Moer 
Hooscin, who lives in the alley yonder, and is a skilful doctor ; and, 
if 1 mistake not, there is a clever barber, one Nunda, who lives near 
him, and who is ac'customcd to matters orf this kind. Bid him brino- 
his needles to sew up the wound. And, bark ye, no excuses ff 
either about the rain and lateness of the night; this is the Kii ^ 
business, and n matter of life and death.” 

I’hcn turning to Bulwuiit, who had been raised up while Fazil’s 
arms were being unbound, and who appeared sensible, ho spoke 
cheerfully to him, biding him not to be afraid, for ho would bo well 
treated. 

‘‘Water!” gasped tho poor follow, looking dreamily about him 
and pointing to his mouth — “Water!” 

“ Here is a vessel full,” cried a bearded soldier, advancing ; “ drink, 
fi-icnd/’ . 

“Hold,” said Fazil, “he is a Iliiidu ; he will not take it 
you. Where is the kullal ? Let him get some.” ' ‘""j 

“ Here, great sir,” said tho man, advancing with a brass vessel 
full. “ Who is he ? May he take water from mo ? ” 

“ He is a Mahratta,” replied Fazil. 

“Then there is no fear,” added, the kullal, and he knelt down 
and poured a little into Bulwunt’s moutli, w'ho drank it eagerly, 
and, laying hold of the vessel itself, took a long draught, which 
seemed to revive him; while the kullal, untying the scarf about 
lus chin, wetted it with water and applied it to the wound ; and, 
removing liis turban, also wetted his head. 

This treatment soon revived Bulwuut, who now sat np and 
pjissod his hand dreamily Qver his eyes, but did not speak. 

“ Ho seems- recovering,” said the Duffadar to Fazil, who had wen 
pulled to one side and was held by two men, though his arms 
untied. “So far thou art fortunate, young sir; but, in, the naiitio 
of the saints, why didst thou strike him down ? WaB^ihifl well ? 
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was but yesterday that the Kotwal swore on the Koran that he 
Duld have the right arm of the first brawler who should do 
,‘Tirder : pity such fate should befall thee, young as thou art !• Are 
t^here not enough of the Shah’s enemies abroad to try thy weapons 
upon, without mixing in midnight brawls? But speak to thy 
friend, if friend he is. It may have been a hasty blow, deeply 
regretted.” * 

“Sir, you are under some extraordinary mistake,” said Fazil, 
who had several times tried to interrupt the speaker. “I am not 
the man who did this. Ho ! Bulwunt, Bulwuut ! ” he continued, 
“speak if you can, and fear not. I am here, and these nro friends.” 

“Meah,” said the poor fellow very faintly, “I nm badly hurt. 1 
may die, Ai Narayun! Ai Bhugw&n! — Water, Meah! 1 am faint 
and sick,” — and he fell back almost insensible. 

“ Loose my arms, good sir,” cried Fazil impatiently ; “ T am no 
tliief to run away. If there be a Hintki among you, give liim some 
re I ** 

him go,” said the DnfEadar to the men, “there is some 
\ ^^^ko here, 1 think, and no enmity between them ; and do thou, 

\ Singh, fetch a vessel of water — ho will drink from thy hand 
freely.” 

FaziUs first act on being released was to examine tho wound, ' 
which was severe, and required care. The sabro of Maloosray had 
cut deep into tho neck, close to tho shoulder, and tho loss of blood 
bad been very great. A little higher up and the wound must have 
been instanily fatal. To wring out tlio scarf which the kullal had 
placed upon it, and replace it welted, was Fuzil’s first care, and in 
-^'ihe Duffadar and some of tho men now lent a willing Imnd. 
cool water was also brought by the man who had been sent 
and BuUvunt Rao, having again drunk freely, sat up sup- 
ported ])y his young lord. 

“ Ask him now, Duffadar Saliib,” said Fazil, “ whether it was 1 
who wounded him, and, on his reply, give mo liberty or not as 
seems good to you. Speak, Bulwunt Rao, did I hurt you ?” 

'“Now may his tongue rot who says so,” replied tlie wounded man, 
looking wildly about him. “But thou art safe, 3lcah! — and did 
they escape ?” 

“Who Y ’ asked tho Duffadar sharply. 

“ Tannajoe Maloosray, the friend of Sivaji Bhdslay,” rctuiTiod 
Bul\^nt. “ People know of him, perhaps ! ” 

‘‘^^nnajee Maloosray? Thou art drewiming, friend,” said the 
with an incredulous smile. “ Taniiajee dared no more 

exit& Beejapoor than — than ” 

>'^han yop, good sir, dare go to him, I suppose,” said Fazil, 
ending the sentence. “Nevertheless, ho was here, and but for a 
mischance have been lying dead there.” | 
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“ Tannajee here ! ” mused the Diiffadar ; “ this must, then, « 
some deep plot, and the city is fnll of plots. Sir,” he said to thi^ 
young Khan, “the mention of that name, and all the c'wnts 
have seen, cause many suspicions in my mind which I am not com- 
petent to dispose of ; therefore, whoever thou art, release is impos- 
sible till the morning, when I must give an account of all matters 
to the Xdtwal, who has cautioned the guards to be watchful against 
Mabratta parties and Moghul emissaries.” 

“Willingly,” rc])liod Fazil. “I could not leave him now, nor 
till his wound is dressed. As for myself, I am Fazil, tho son of 
Afzool Khan, though I may not tell why I am disguised as an 
infidel, and why found in this place ; suffice it to say it was in tho 
King’s service.” 

“Now may I receive my lord's pardon,” cried tho old man, pre- 
senting humbly the hilt of his sword as an offering. “ Why did he 
not tell me sooner, and this offence and presumption would have been 
spared ? Who among us docs not know tho valiant Afzool K'* 
and have not all hoard of his son Fazil Khan, tho pillar 
staid?” he added to the men,'who fell back, saluting tho young'fcji^ 
with miugled curiosity and respect. 

“ Give ino Bomo 'water,” said Fazil. “This dress and appearaiico 
' are against mo, Duffadar,” he continued, laughing; “and if 1 had 
told who I was when ye seized mo first, my arms might even have 
been bound a screw tighter perhaps. It does not signify now, for 
yon only did yonr dnty, as 1 can bear witness. Ah, the water is 
come — pour it over my hands, good fellow, and after the paint has 
disappeared, some of ye may know me,” 

“ X know you, my lord,” said a youth who pressed forwart^*^ j 
Fazil turned again to the light from tho door where bo had**’^^ - 
washing his face. Yes, fatlicr,” ho continued to tho Dufiadar, “ th.« 
is truly the bravo young Khan — no doubt of that;” and he stepped 
forward and touched Fazil’s feet. 

“ Too dangerous, too dangerous,” said the Duffadar, “ for one 
like him. Yes, thou art right, Ashruf' — now I know the face too; 
but tho disguise was perfect; who could have guessed it? Too 
dangerous: and thon tho only boh of tho noble Khan! Ah, sir, 
had any evil befallen thee 

“No matter if I had died,” cried Fazil, “it would have been in the 
Shah’s service; but here are the physician and barber, and my 
friend’s wound must bo dressed; and do one of ye see for that 
kullal, who knows more of Tannajee than any one else. I^ere 
is ho?” ^ 

While some of the men went to search for the kullal, the bj®er, 
having ti'immed the lamp and increased the light by e^^veral 'wioks, 
unfiistenod a leathern case containing razors and other instrumente, 
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id selecting two oxooked ibedles fittdad wiuced silfe tluread, put 
i«m aside, while he washed the l^u'nd'ideaal iat a oarefol and con- 
dent manner. A few stitches brought l3ie' Kpd of the out together, 
which it tinas bound up with fresh leates of the neem tree, 
which cooled the wound snd tefreshed the ^tient. 

’ All this having been effected Buiwuni Bad carefnhy raised 
up and borne by several of the men^ thb chowrae, Qt gntaSi*toom, 
which was hard by, but at the opposite side of the ^punter to titat 
in which the Xiallahad been lodg^« 


CHAPTEBXXY. 

Whilb search was being made for the kulliil, Fazil’s thoughta 
reverted painfully to his father and sister. He could not leave 
B*alwunt without exposing himself to further suspicion; but he 
at least send nows of his safety, and his application to the 
’^-'*'^:dar for a messenger was promptly acceded to. 

^^^i^urely, Khan/^ was the prompt reply, ‘‘I conid hardly refuse 
going, yourself, if you asked; but it is better you stayed. 
Men’s tongues are bad, and I am only a humble man. Verily I will 
send my own son Ashruf, and he wUl do the errand carefully. He 
is gone — ^that is, my son Ashruf — my 'lord, to see the barber home, 
and will be here directly. A brave youth, 0 Khan, and with a 
largo heart. Does my lord remember the Fridny^s fight with &e 
Moghuls in the plain by Allapoor ? Well, in that my boy did good 
and in killing one of the enemy got a sharp cut himself 
the arm, but he did not care for it ; aUd was he not fighting on 
^ ivirength of the King’s salt ? ” 

' "'indeed, I remember it well, Ihififadar,” returned Fasdl^ *‘tor I 
was beaten down, and wellnigh killed mjrself, when this poor friend 
of mine here rescued me. How', Bulwunt ! was it not that day P^* 
“Ay, Meah, that veiy day,” he said faintly; “the last battle 
Bulwunt Bao will ever see in thy service. I am very faint, Meab. 
These films before my ^es seem to precede death* 1 pray thee 
leave me not here.” 

“Nay, fear not,” replied Fazil; “the barber said there was no 
danger of life; Be of good hea^ Bulwunt— no hopes ore cut; 
and^ough there is much weakness from loss of blood, you will 
sooAy well.* Get to sleep, we shall not leave before daylight.” 

”J|Oo not fear, Meah. Death has no pdin or regret for me. Hfy 
on^J^fish was to die in the service of your house. I am the last of 
myjptce, and have no one to maum fbr me like thee, Moaht: ^ I 
live for thee if it be tibs will of God; and but for thtat 4|et^ 
wntdd be welcome,” 
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“Peace ! do not* speak, friend,” returned Paril; “go to sleep, 
thou wilt he strong ere morning. Does not the barber, I tell thee( 
say there is no danger ? so be comforted.” . r)t 

“ None perhaps of life, Meah. ; but this arm, which was all I hsuk* * 
to live for, it will never hold sword more, Meah — ^never, never I” 
iind he sobbed like a child. 

“ Fear not,” cried the Duffadar cheerily ; “ I have worse wounds 
on me than that, Rao Sahib, and yet my arm can strike a blow for 
the Shah ; so be comforted, and get to sleep.” 

Bulwnnt sighed. “If I bad only slain him,” ho said, “and 
revenged the dead, then I conld have died; or if this arm had gone 
for that, its beat service in life would have been done. I shall never 
Lave such a chance again, Meah. But the gods have need of him, 
rvnd he has the protection of D4vi. He and Sivaji Bh(5slay both 
have it, as ye wiU see hereafter, Meah. Who can resist them r ” 
“This is the youth of whom I spake, Khan Sahib,” said the 
Duffadar ; “ a bnive boy — a brave boy he always was.” ’ 

And truly there was much in the appearance of the youth ttljf 
roborate this. An open, dare-devil, good-humoured coTiiitcii;%^ 
with bright merjy eyes, which, as he spoke, seemed to close 
^two bri^t sparks only were visible ; and a wide bow-shaped mouth, 
about which fun, and perhaps some mischief, played in perpetual 
smiles, conveyed an impression of recklessness of Sanger, as a lithe 
rapidity of movement did of extreme activity of body, and perhaps 
endurance. 

“A brave youth, doubtless, DufTadar feahib,” said Fazil; “his eye 
speaks for him ; a boy to be proud of. How sayst thou, lad ? Wilt 
tliou do an errand for the son of Afzool Khan ? ” i 

“Ay will I,” replied the boy promptly, while he presentetfei 
sword-hilt to the young Khan, as his father had done ; “and gA _ 
too ; and if my lord will pardon mo for saying it, I have long known 
him. W'ho does not know the brave son of a brave father ? Ah, 
Meah Sahib ! if I had only been on a horso when Afzool Khan’s 
Paigah dashed into the MoghuFs that Friday, I would have struck a 
blow with you. I watched you as you rode by close to the standard- 
bearer. Then there was a fierce fight, and men said yon were cut 
down. Ah ! I was only on foot, for we are too poor to ride ; and 
I was-^ little wounded,” he added, droOTmg his eyes modestly, 
“and father led mo away. But for that, Meah Sahib, I would have 
been with you, even on foot.” cjj 

“Boldly .sjpoken, and ^vith a true heart, Ashruff” oxch^med 
Fazil ; “ and if you do this errand carefully and quickly for ir» 'srou 
shall ride ever after with me in my troop — that is, if your 
will permit it. Afzool Khan’s stables have enough horses to j'^jd 
one for you Of that, however, more hereafter. Go now to the 
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. jTise, ask for Goolab tihe nurse; tell lier I -am safe, but tliat 
Bulwunt Bao is wounded badly, and a palankeen must be sent 
for him with all speed, and my clothes and shawls put .into it. 
If my father be asleep, he is not to be awakened, but my sister 
must know that I am safe. Now begone; here is my ring, 
which will pass you through the fort, l^t us see how soon you 
will return." 

Gome, Sh^kh Hoosein," said the lad, addressing a young ™lti 
standing near ; ^ we had better be two. Tie up thy waist-band 
tight, for we shall not diaw breath till we reach the city gate. 
Como!" 

Both loosened their waist-scarfs, and retied them tighter, and after 
a few words of caution from the Duffadar, they dashed down the 
sti’cct at full speed. 

As they left, several of the men came in, leading the kuUal by the 
end of his turban, with which his arms wore tightly tied down. 
J^'^^>>ieaded, covered with mud, and bleeding slightly from his nose, 
an expression of fright and pain combined, Rama 
ver looking person to what he had appeared when 

^■‘^zil Khoi/and Bulwunt entered his shop. His first impulse was to 
cast himself on the ground before Fazil, and lie at full length moan- 
ing. The men who were with him did not interfere. The act was 
a deprecation of anger which it would have been unmannerly to 
deny. 

“ Get up,” cried Fazil; “got up, knave and liar! Say, ^yas it 1 
who wounded that poor fellow yonder ?” 

“ Pardon ! pardon ! Noble JMeah, pardon ! Your slave will not 
till he has pardon," cried tlie man abjectly. “It was all a 
i&take ; and bow could I know the son of Afzool Khan ? Pardon ’ 
and I will tell all I know." 

J “If thou dost not, hound ! thou wilt hang upon the highest branch 
/f the Goruk Imlee to feed the crows before morn," replied Fazil. 
“ Get up ! If thou tellest the truth, I give thee kowl; j.f not — if 1 
detect ono word of lie, nothing can save thee. Dost thou hear P 
Rise!” 

“ Get up, Kafir ! ” cried the man who held the tJUrban, giving it a 
jerk, which caused a corresponding exclamation of pain. “ l)on*t 
yon hear what my lord says to you ? He will give you pardon if 
you speak the truth. Get up, and tell him all. My lord," he con- 
tinued to Fazil, “ he knows much, and ho has some papers which one 
of the fellows — Maloosray, he says — dropped as ho left the house.^ 
wanted them, but he said you would pardon him if he gave them 
h^Qiself. We found him hiding in the wood stack near his still, a|id 
tfiefool must needs struggle and try to wrestle with one of our meiit 
and so got a fall ; but ho is not hurt." 
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"Loose my arms; noble Meah — tell them to loose my arms. TIi6^ 
ai'e swelling already, and 1 am sick with pain," said the kallaJ, 
rising. 

" If my lord allows me, I will loose him. There ! ” continued the 
soldier, on receiving Fazil’s sign in the affirmative ; "see thon speak 
the truth, 'else I will tie them tighter than ever, and they will not 
be loosened again while thon art alird.” 

"My lord, don’t threaten me, or I shall lose my senses," said the 
knllal, th(i liorriblo vision of hanging, as he had seen many hang to 
the branches of that famous troo, coming vividly to his mind. " If 
there be a good Hindu among you, give me a drink of water. Ah, 
my arms ! my Jirms ! " he cried, sitting down again, and sobbing as 
the rope was loosened. 

"Hero is water," said one of the men, advancing with a brass 
vessel fall. “ I am a Rajpoot — drink.” 

The draught refreshed him, and ho began his tale. It was in the 
main correct, and as we have already related it. " Tannajce and his 
companions Lad been at his shop only a few mlmitos before Fazil 
and Bulwnnt camo in. They had been very careful, and before they 
entered ihe house placed scouts to watch all the approaches. They 
spoke in low tones, and, beyond a few words now and then, he had 
baught nothing of their conversation. All that he could gatlier was, 
that Pahar Singh and a Gosai from Tooljapoor wore expected, and 
they were so impatient for their arrival, that two of the men had by 
turps gone to see after them.” 

"Had they over been at your shop before P" asked Fazil, 

" Yesterday one of the men was there twice to say the place would 
be wanted in the evening," replied the kullal; "and he gave me 
rupees i o say I had neither spirits nor ganja ; so I told every rae 
I had none, and no one stayed but you." 

" Ytm might have suspected they were after no good," said tit' 
DufFatUir.. " Why did you not give wuming here ?” 

"Ah, sir, I am a poor fellow,” returned the man, “with a largo 
family ; and if gentlemen sometimes like a private room to smoko, 
to play, or to talk in, am I to forbid them P Would they not get it 
elsewhere ? " ^ 

“True enough — thou art not to blame," said Fazil; “Imt the 
papers— what of them ? " 

“After yon wei*e taken away, my lord,” replied the kullal, “I 
took the lamp inside towards the door, for I thought I saw hlood on 
the ground, which indeed Ahere was ; and ono of the two men who 
escaped mutt have' been wounded. I follc^ed the trace of blood>to 
the door of the yard, and there I found this little bag, noble sir; 
here it is." ^ 

As ho spoke he produced a small silken bag, apparently filled with 
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•♦apers, from nndor his 'vraistcloth, and handed it ix> Fasril. In it were 
.eTeral letters, and bundles of accounts written in the Mahratta 
character. ♦ 

I cannot read these, and they may be of im;portaiice ; so we must 
wait, for this poor fellow of mine is asleep,” said I'azil. 

** No, Meah, I was dozing while yon spoke, and am easier now, for 
the bandage has cooled my wohnd. Papers P Wbat papers P ’* said 
Bnlwnnt, rising slightly, and supporting himself on his left arm. 
“ Give them to lUe.** 

There are some in Mahratta, which Tannajee, or one of his com* 
panions, dropped in their Bight. Can you miUce out what they are, 
iJiilwuntP ” asked Fazil. 

"'1 will try, Meah; put the light here. Stay; open them separately, 
f forget that I have but one arm now.” 

The papers were given to him one by one, and his eye glanced 
over several in succession as of no importance ; but one appeared to 
interest him greatly, and Fazil observed his eyes return to the com- 
ripancemont after having looked over it hastily, and his lips to move 
as if reading it word by word, while the expression of his face 
changed to one of intense concern. 

“Yes, Meah, this is indeed important,” he said; “but no one 
must hoar it but thyself or thy father. Listen,” he continued; 
whispering ; “ that is from the old Gosoi at Tooljapoor, about those 
letters the King has obtained. Those whom they concern arc men- 
tioned in feigned names, and it will puzzle me not a littlo to. under- 
stand their meaning fully ^ but we have a due in what occurred at 
the temple, and I will unravel it when wo get home. Now my wes 
•V© too weary. Stay, there may bo something from Sivaji. . . . No,” 
he, continued, after he had looked at them ono by one, “ there are 
ij.one from him, but several from Yessjee, who is his friend. No, they 
are too wary to write letters; but no doubt there is much intrigue 
afoot, Meah — ^mneh.” 

“Enough,” replied Fazil; “now go to sleep, Bulwunt, till daylight 
brings people from tbe house. I too will rest, it 1 can, after all this 
excitement, with your permission, DnfEadar Sahib*^ ” 

Buj^the old ^n had lain down on the floor while the papers were 
being examinea, and was fast asleep ; so also were the men of the 
^ai^ except one sitting at the doorway as sentinel, the gurgle of 
whose hooka mingled with an occasional snore from a sleeper on the 
floCr. Those about the knllal, who had been removed to a litiie 
distance, asked how he was to be disposed of. 

Take him to his house,” said Fazil, “ and keep him there till lie 
W wanted. Go with them, Bama,” he continued to the man, “and 
be ready when I sand for thee. I will answer to the Kdtwal for the 
night^B 
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“That is all I wanted,” he replied. “My lord is very kind anj. 
merciful.” 

“ Not yet. I have much to ask and much to hear. If thou cansi 
speak the truth, well for thee ; if not, beware ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVL ' 

How slowly and wearily nightpasses when a sense of impending 
evil ovcTpowers sleep, and renders every faculty sharply sensible 
to sounds and impressions otherwise of ordinary occurrence, — ^when 
a thousand vague phantasies flit before the imagination hardly more 
definite than the kconly-painful thoughts they awaken ! How diffi- 
cult thus to endure delay or uncertainty, and to account for causes 
of either, so as to gain consolation or assurance to one’s self, far less 
to impart comfort to others whose fears and apprehensions are per-f 
haps greater than our own. ^ 

Thus heavily was hour after hour counted hy Afzool Khan and 
his fair daughter in the apartment we have already described. The 
Khan busied himself, or seemed to do so, with a pile of Persian 
'papers, on some of which, from time to tiifTB, ho made notes : but it 
was easy for his daughter to see that his eye often followed vacantly 
the lines of the writing, and that his thoughts wandered far from 
the subjects before him. 

The Khan’s wife, Lurlee, had come, and been dismissed with an 
injunction not to inteirupt him, and that he should bo late. Zyna , 
did not disturb her father, and found a partial occupation in scijp- j 
embroidery, which helped to dispel for a time her fears for her^ 
brother ; g:^aally, however, as the night wore on, it was easy 
her to see that her father’s anxiety increased. It was true that 
Fazil’s return was not expected till after midnight ; but that, under 
the thought of his perilous errand, brought no consolation with it, 
and she sat watching the expression of her father’s countenance, 
yet not so as to he observed, and withdrawing her eyes when he 
Looked up. A few careless words fell from time to time from both, 
and a few entreaties by the Khan to bis daughter that she would 
take rest, were met by requests that she might be allowed to share 
his watch, for 'that she had promised her brother to await his return. 

Thus midnight came, and with it sleep to the young girl, that 
would not be denied. She had folded her scarf about her person, 
and lay down where she was; and her father now watched Kis 
sleeping child, almost wondering at her beauty, as the light fell upon 
her, and projected a shadow from the long eyelashes upon her soft 
downy cheek, f So, with the image of the dead before him'^for he 
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emembered her mother even such an erne as* her child — Afzool 
£han*s thoughts wandered far back into the })ast, — ^far back to the 
time when, with life before him and ea^ competence, the sepnemt of 
a noble and united kingdom, the future had not concerned him,, 
saye only to wish that the happiness he possessed might endure. 

But that blight future was long pa^ Hie present* was dark, 
uncertain, menacing. Had Ifliere been any one to listen, the bitter 
Bob of the old Khan — a sob of exquisite pain as his thoughts alter- 
nated between the happy past and a gloomy future — might have 
been heard, — such pain os those alone can know whose affections 
and memoriea of the past aiise most yividly to augment an^ new 
suffering that may be present. Tho yeaiu of happiness in his 
homo, which might haye been his lot had his wife been spared to 
him, rose to the mind of Afzool Khan as a sad mockery ; for though 
the grave had long held her whose fair form seemed renewed before 
him, it appeared almost as if she wero again present to him in all 
her boanty. 

^ “ Thou art a fair blossom. May God love thee ! May tho holy 
saints keep thee ! May thy mother watch thee, my child 1 ” mur- 
mured the Khan, as ho bent over bis sleeping daughter. “ Even 
such was thy mother in those fiiut days, as guileless and as beautiful. 
Nay, thou art but ihe-sopy, Zyna. And had she but livcad to sco 
thee and thy brother as ye are it would have been well. Yet why 
not well as it is ? ” he resumed after a. pause ; “ surely Fato is good 
whatever it be. If my heart warns me of coming ill — nay, if he too 
be gone from me, wcU ; he is with her, and the old man wiirsoon 
foUow, and there will be peaKje, peace, peace ! Yet I would live 
a little for thee, my child — only for thee ! else tho first shot or 
^Ben sword-cut were welcome to Afzool Khan.” 

So he thought and watched, and at times gently fanned his child 
with the papers in his hand that her sleep might be the lighter, and 
again resumed his occupation of reading. Ail was silent, but the 
night wind sighed mournfully through the open trelliswork of the 
window, and seemed rising ; and as he listened, there wero muitcr- 
ings of a coming storm. 

Opening one of the small casements, he looked out. I'ho city 
was dark beneath him, and still ; even tho dogs seemed to liave 
gone to sleep. Far distant, the wailing howls of a pack of jackals 
came upon ^ ear fitfully, and again ceased as the sound was blown 
at^ay by tho wind. Over the face of the sky the wild dark clouds 
were now hurling ragidly along, disclosing here and there a staj^, 
which was again as instantly hidden. In the west, the horizon was 
]blaok and tl^eatening, and the edges of a heavy bank of clo^ now 
fast rising* pile over pile, wore illumined like burnished idlYer, as 
Ughtning flashed rapidly through them, lighting fp the city, and 
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the bold domes and tall minarets of the mosques and mansolenm. 
with a sickljr glare for an instant, to disappear as rapidly as 
thought. Ono of the night-storms of the season was eTidently 
approa^ing, and the cool fresh wind was grateful to the Khan, as 
he leaned forth and looked into the void of darkness abstractedly. 

The papers he had been perusing had been the subject of consult- 
ation that day at the gouH betweem the King, his Secretary, and 
himself. They were reports from the governor^ of the west and 
north-west provinces — a conntiy which Afzool Khan had governed 
some years lieforC, and knew perfectly — ^and related to a growing 
disaffection and a rising spirit among tho people of the mountain 
valleyB, which could not be accounted for save by the intrigues and 
machinations of Sivaji Bhoslay and his adherents. Sivaji, as a 
restless youth, had l^fore risen in potty insurrection, and had 
Insisted small forces sent against him, but had renewed Hs fidelity 
to the State, and had been pardoned. Notwithstanding, however, 
he was believed to bo active in evil designs ; and report assigned to 
him constant commnnication and intrigue with the Moghul empCroi> 
Aumngzoob, as well as endeavours, on his own account, to excite 
the people. 

Afzool Khan was no indifferent spectator of these events. He 
was one of those who, with others of hia rank, had received profuse 
promises from the Emperor during his first invasion of the king- 
dom ; and though Aurung^peeb’s intentions had not been finally 
declared, yet Afzool Khan ^ew that if he favoured his cause, even 
seci^tly, for the present, he was certain hereafter, should the 
Emperor prevail, of high rank and rewards far beyond those which 
he now possessed, and also that tho weight and infiucnce of a « 
men like himself would at once tom the scale against BeeJapoOT, 
which already trembled in the balance. ^ 

Tho Moghul party, he well knew, was strong in the city. Many 
who had been disappointed of court influence almost openly pro- 
fessed it : they had nothing to lose and everything to hope for. 
But there were others— lilw the prime-minister, l^an Mahomed, 
for instance — ^who, in the enjoyment of large estates, high oom- 
xnands, and immense wealth, still desired more ; nay, even the 
partition of the kingdom, that they might hold what they possessed 
os independent princes. 

Again, Auruugzeeb's zeal for the cause of his faith was a well- 
known dement of his character. Ho was a strict Soonnee, who held 
the heretical belief of the ^Sheeas in hereditary hatred ; and the 
eight of the noble domes of the mosques at Beejapoor fllled 
with a fervour of Ugotiy even stronger than the lust of territoriid 
dominion, to subvert the royal house which held those detested 
tenets. 
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Afzool Khan wan also an orthodox Soonnee. * He looked witk 
gemination upon the Sheea ceremonies *at the great mosque. He 
,^uld not join in prayer there, nor could he enter save with the 
certaii^ of being offended and insulted hj the religious ceremonies 
of his King. It was equally certain that the doctrines he professed 
belonged to a strong party in the city, who on all possible ♦occasions 
urged amalgamation of the country with the em^e of Delhi, in 
order to insure the supremacy of their own creed. X et ho was true. 

lake him, the minister Elian Mahomed had been faithfhl through 
many temptations ; but of late, though he still preserved a fair and 
honest appearance with the young King, rumour had become busy 
with his name, and, intimate as was their fnendship, the old Khanka 
trust in him was much shaken under an accumulated mass of 
suspicion, though, as yet, nothing definite had transpired. Hitherto 
also the minister’s apparently unflinching adherence to what was 
feared to be a falling dynasty, and to a government wliich, under 
‘foreign invasion, and internal disunion and distraction, harl liocomc 
^weakened, had retained Afzool Khan’s respect and affection ; for 
SluSi combined with Khan Mahomed's professed devotion to tho 
young King, '^bo, with excellent dispositions and a fair promise of 
ability, was ye'i without expericnoe, formed a strong bond of union 
between them. 

Private friendship, and the free intercourse of camps and battle- 
fields, had existed for many years ; and as their children grew up 
together, and the beauty of Zyna became notorious, the miiustcr^ 
son, whom we have already mentioned, pressed upon his father, 
vciy importunately, the necessity of formally asking her in marriage. 
Hut under his own secret hopes of the eventual ascendancy of the 
J^SgLuls, and his convictions that the obstinate fidelity of Afzool 
Khkn would sooner or later lead to a serious breach between them, 
tbe minister had as yet refrained from taking any steps in tho 
matter ; and on his own part Afzool Khan had been ©(dually guarded. 

The events of the night, however, would disclose tbe real tenden^ 
of the Wuzoer’s conduct ; and the thought that there were grounds 
of more than ordinary suspicion, could not fail to increase tho feeling 
that he was actually guilty, which for son^ time past had lain at 
Afzool Khan’s heart. He had fancied, too, a growing coldness on 
the part of the Wuzeer towards him, unlike the spirit of their former 
free and unrestrained intercourse ; and he could not fail to observe, 
in Ibjj visits to his court, that men to whom rumour attached the 
same sospiciims as to the Wuzeer, were preferred as counsellors to 
hin,:Belf. 

this, however, had as yet produced no personal disagreement: 
it was only mistruet, arising from suspicion on both sides ; but the 
Wuzeer well knew that, if his designs were discovered for certain in 
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any degree, lie should find in Afzool Khan a powerful and bitt, 
exiexny, whose fiery temper and habit of prompt action would mai 
hinn a'far more dangerous enemy than the young King hiniself . N 
one, also, knew better than the Wuzeer ihe temptations to which 
Afzool Khan had been exposed, and through wluch he had como 
as yet unsullied. He knew that m the Moghul army many ties of 
clanship and acquaintance existed for the Afghan, which the service 
of Boejappor did not afford, and that the Emperor, desiring to gain 
one so faithful, brave, and skilled in the field, who was also a Soon- 
nee, had offered rank, titles, and estates, with his personal friendship 
and confidence, as yet in vain. 

There had been times when Afzool Khan, wearied by petty slight 
uncertain as to the future existence of Beejapoor as a kingdom, and 
comparing the wide field of honour in tho imperial service with tlu’> 
narrow circle of Beejapoor, had felt tempted to accept these offers. 
But tho thought had been as often repelled, and had led to a moro 
steadfast and more healthy attachment to the young King; an(| 
when Ali Adil Shfih, who had but recently succeeded his f&th(J 
Mahmood, displayed the possession of vigour and manly thoiiglx^ 
and his disposition and talent appeared really equal to tho main- 
tenance of his dignity, — Afzool Khan’s fidelity was no longer doubt- 
ful, and his openly-evinced confidence in his King had r^ed the 
wavering attachment of many. 

A moro than ordinary proof of this had been that day given by 
tho King in public Durbar. Tho Wuzeer was then absent from 
Beejapoor on service, watching the frontier, with a force to oppose 
Moghul incui’sions ; and the King* had, as an unusual act, invited 
Afzool Khan into his private chamber, to discuss the contents of 
letters of which we have already seen the Khan in possession. Th^ 
were many, and on many subjects ; and the King’s trust in the oldt, 
noble could not have been more heartily evinced than by permitting 
him to take them home lor perusal alone. 

They were a tangled skein of intrigue, alarm, and disaffection, of 
exaggerated rumour and detail of actual occurrences, which were 
not without sign^cation in the aggregate. If, in reliance on the 
gradually increasing ability of tho King, Afzool Khan had no longer 
hesitated, but, with the sincerity of on open and faithful heart, 
showed that he for one no longer doubted, and that his allegiance 
would be true — others as high in rank, and holding equal or greater 
territorial possessions, were not so ; and, as wo have already stated, 
there was much disaffection, not only in the city, but iu the army, 
and also in the provinces. ^ 

So long as the Moghuls had beleagnred Beejapoor, men of all par- 
ties, and I we may add, creeds also, had unitea in the«coinmon bond 
self-preservation; well knowing the plunder and devastation 
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liich would ensue if the city were taken by storin or in the course 

L actual war. This also had been foreseen by the Emperor ; and his 
»dvice8 from the traitors within, at the head of whom was the 
Wuzeer, led him to the conclusion that nothing was to be gained by- 
open force at present. Enough that the seed of disaffection had 
been sown, which he trusted would, in a oomparatively short period, 
bear the fruit he desired. On these considerations, Aurungzeeb hocl 
raised the siege, and lay at a distance in seeming inaction ; neverthe- 
less watching the course of events not only with eagerness, but witli 
astute foresight and untiring intrigue. Emissaries were busy in the 
city, and among the wavering and discontented gained many con- 
verts. Money, promises and assurances of protection wore freely 
lavished, not only among the courtiers, but among the frontier chief- 
tains, powerful tributaries, feudatories, and zemindars, who possessed 
influence over the people, and wherever else it was possible. Village 
authorities were also canviissed ; hereditary rights and immunities 
guaranteed, with confirmation of former grants from the Beojaxioox* 
urinces. 

‘"^All such were openly encouraged to revolt, to withhold payment 
of revenue, and to harass tlio government of the State by every 
means in their power. During the confusion attendant upon tho 
Moghul invasion, many districts had been wrested from the State* 
which could not bo regained except at great cost and by the employ- 
ment of separate forces, which weakened the general efficiency of 
the army. In some instances, those who had recovered and held 
such districts, had ihemsehes retained possession of them, fortifying 
the village ghurrees or castles^ occupying and repairing hill-forts, 
under pretence of assisting the King's cause, but in reality to 
st!Fengthen their own positions. Of such, was tho Mahratta prince, 
Si-s^ji Bhoslay. 

The letters which Afzool Khan was perusing were of the tenor 
consequent upon such events. They were chiefly from governors of 
provinces, forwarding reports from their subordinates to make tbeir 
own views more intelligible. Most applied for the assistance of 
fresh troops, permission to raise local levies, and funds to pay them ; 
while they gave accounts of opposition and imperial intrigue, which 
were only too certain and jirogressive. Others detailed plots and 
rumours, or preparations for revolt which should be checked. 

ground Beejapoor itself there was perhaps no apprehension ; but 
everywhere at a distance the same confusion existed, and it seemed 
to Aizool Ehan as though it were impossible to provide against tho 
spread of growing disaffection which, if he had before only parti^y 
glased, was here developed in all its hideous and most perplexing 
duftaiL Ijettgr after letter was thus read and thrown aside, till, weaiy 
of the subject, and sick at heart with apprehension, pnable also to 
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determine upon any definite course of state policy, he had put asi 
the correspondence, and was reviewing the detail in his own mind 
he looked out on the city from the window* 

The question to bo determined in particular was as regarded the*' 
condition of the country to the west and north-west, which hereto- 
fore had given no cause for alarm. When Afzool Khan himself had 
governed it, he found the people, if ruder in manner than those 
nearer the capital, yet peaceable and industrions farmers ; and be- 
yond checking loc^ feuds, there was little need 'for exertion or 
apprehension of any kind. Now the governor wi*ote of large assem- 
blages of armed men, of habitual indifEereuce to the authority of the 
officers of tlie State, and of the growing influence of Sivaji Bhbslay, 
before which he felt it next to impossible to maintain his own posi- 
tion or collect the revenue, much loss to bring him to subjection. 

The latest letters, too, described emissaries from the imperial 
camp having been traced in disguise to Sivaji's strongholds among^ 
the mountains, and an increasing belief among the people that ~ 
was destined to become a great prince for tbe subversion bf at 
Mahomedans ; while it was very evident that, by some secret mean^ 
they were being organized either to revolt for Sivaji himself, or in ^ 
the cause of the Emperor. 

Tho writer was a personal friend of Afzool Khan’s — one whom he 
had no reason to believe would write either from fear or from an in- 
correct view of existing circumstances; and on this account his 
recent letters had not only become more important, but in a higher 
degree more interesting. He had force's at his disposal sufficient to 
repress any outbreak, but his knowledge of the people and the^ 
country, and the use they might be put to by the Emperor ag:»jnHi 
the State at any critical moment, had confirmed apprehensions iincJeH^ 
which he had written, temperately but firmly, to the King, not to 
neglect or underrate those signs of the times ; and to seek among the 
■counsellors and nobles at Beejapoor such advice in respect to the pre- 
vention of local disafEection as might be practicable. 

“ If Fazil is right,” murmured the Khan to himself, as he re- 
volved these questions in his mind, ‘‘ we may obtain confirmation of 
the designs of tho Mahrattas and the Emperor, which will assist the 
oomprehension of these letters. But it is strange that they have any 
common cause, or that such discordant elements should unite, even 
with the hope of mutual assistance.” ^ 

A low cry from his daughter aroused him from his reverie> ' As 
ho drew himself within tbe lattice, Zyna had raised herself, and was 
looking about scared and half awake. ” Fazil ! ” she said. O 
father, I dreamed I saw him laying before me, looking as thongH he 
were dead, and then he seemed to change to you ; and I was terrified 
tmd screame^ out.” 
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•* Bo calm, Zyna,” ho replied, sapporting her tenderly ; “ thou hast 
m much excited, and needest rest, and no wonder that an evil 
‘'earn came to thee. Fear not ; he is safe, and I am beside thee.’* 
“Safe, father ? then he is returned, and 1 have been sleeping 
carelessly.” 

“ No, daughter, he is not come yet. He has most likely taken 
refuge from the storm, which was severe.” 

“In my dream I heard the thunder, father, but it seemed as 
though it were cannon. I marvel that I slept through all.” 

“ soundly too, Zyna ; bub look, the morning will be fair for 
their return,’* and he opened the casement. 

The black pall of clouds which had himg over the city had passed 
away, and the wind had fallen, except a cool gentle breeze which 
blow freshly in at the window, and rustled among the foliage of tho 
garden. Hero and there the silence was broken by a gentle and 
distant murmnr in the city, for, early as it was, some wore already 

will watch now, father,** said Zyna; “surely you have not 
slept at all. I am quite rested, and will wait for Fazil.** 

“ It is near the third watch of the night, Zyna ; thou art not 
afraid to be alone if I sleep ? If Fazil come not before dawn, I will 
mount tho Paigah, and wo will soon bring him tcj theo ; but I have 
no fear now, and say this only to content theo. I will try and rest 
any head for a while, daughter ; for it is weary, and these papers 
harm caused me much thought.” So saying, he lay down on the 
div^n where he had been sitting, covered his face with a Bhaw^l 
which Zyna gently cast over him, and at once foU into a deep 
lumber. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Ztna sat beside her father, trimming the lamp as it needed, wonder- 
ing much at Fazil’s strange absence, and occasionayy taking up one 
of the papers with which her father bad been occupied, and reading 
it vacantly, Zyna could read, which was unusual in girls of her ago 
<^nd class : and, originally of a studious character, she bad learned 
mgh Persian with her brother from their old teacher, a superan- 
ed secretary, to be of use both to her father and brother ; more 
.cially to her father in his confidential correspondence. Appar- 
ly she found nothing to interest her very much, for she laid down 
or after letter after reading the superscription, and looked otkt 
jbTOUgh the^lalitice impatiently, as it were, for the coming dawn^ 
The bright morning star now appeared above the topp of the trees. 
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and a glow overspread tlio whole east — ^the false dawn ; whichi wn 
it as yet gave no definite form to the surrounding objects, yet 
lioved the extreme darkness of the night. As Zpia sat, she fancii i 
she h^d a sound of voices at the gate, but it died away. It conlJ 
not be her brother ; ' ho would have been admitted at once. Again, 
as she listened, and the silence seemed painful, the murmur was 
renewed, and she started up. 

** It is he — Fazil is come ! she cried eagerly to her father, 
awaking him. “ 0, father, go to meet him ; would I could go my- 
self!^’ 

Afzool Khan listened from the window, and Zyna could see thal 
Ihe expression of his face increased in gladness, and the revulsion 
in her own hcaart caused agitation which she could not restrain. 

“ Ho is not come,” said her father; “it may he some messenger. 
God grant there may be no evil tidings ! Be calm, my child ; I wili 
go below and ascertain, and will return or send word about hm| ” 

Hurrying down to the gate, he found the sentinel in 
with the lad wo have before mentioned. It was evident that tijf' 
had been there some time, and the sentinel, being informed that uT 
young lord was safe, had no idea of wakening any one before the 
usual hour of morning prayer. As Afzool Khan approached the gate 
alone, ho heard the lad’s earnest prayer for aid answered by a dogged 
refusal. 

“Begone! ” said the man through the wicket ; “thy talo may be 
true enough, and the Sahib Zadah * may be where ho is ; but, look 
you, the groat Khan Sahib is fast asleep, and cannot be awakened. 
Everybody is asleep; tberc is no wj)man here to send to him in the 
zenana. Begone therefore, or lay down at the gate. When mor]^ 
ing prayer is over, thou shalt have speech of the Khan. Till 
broad daylight, I draw no bolt. If thou wilt not go, at least sit 
quiet, for there are gentleman in the guard-room hero who might 
treat thee roughly if disturbed in their sleep.” 

The boy was turning away sadly, when the voice of Afzool Khan 
was heard calling from the inner court, as he unfastened the door 
leading to the larger one. 

“ Whoso is that voice ? — who speaks without ? — why is he not 
admitted ? “ ho asked. * 

“My lord,” x'eplied the maij, on duty, “tho Sahib Zadah is not 
here, but there is a boy who says he knows of him.” 

“W^as it well, Yousuf, to turn him away?” asked Afzool ^han. 
“ Suppose my son hod had need of us.” 

“ Nay ; but toy lord slept, and the Sahib Zadah was 
^vant Bao only is wounded — and there were no 'women to 
and I did but teU him to wait,” stammered tho man. 

• Tho Tospcctf ol title of a eon — ^litoraJly^ lord’s son/* 
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No matter — where is the boy ? Open the wicket,” said Afzool 

lan impatiently. 

j ** He does not consider who may be behind it,” said the soldier, as 

unfastened the ponderous iron bars and unlocked the padlock of 
the wickets, “ and that this may be but a device to attack the gate. 
But he will always be headstrong.” 

” I am here, Ehodawup^” said the lad, from without, and squeezing 
himself through the opening between the wicket-door and the chain 
which fastened it. Behold I am now before you, valiant sir,” ho 
said to the sentinel, “ whom you took to be a thief ; but I would 
have speech of the noble Afzool Khan himself, if it be possible to 
have him aroused.” 

“ I am he,” returned the old Khan, stepping forward. " Speok 
on, if what there is to be told may be said before these men ; ” for 
several liad now arisen, saluted their master, and wore standing by 
him. 

I The boy touched the old Khan’s feet reverently. “ Pear not, noble 
Vr,” he said hastily, “ for the Sahib Zadah is safe. He mot with no 
thongh he was in danger.” 

“ Ul-htimd-jul-illa ! — Praise be to God,” broke from the old man 
fervently, and was heartily re-ochocd by all around ; for men were 
arriving every moment from tho different portions of the court, and 
crowding round to hear the news. “ Ul-humd-ul-illa ! 0 holy Geo- 

soo Duraz ! ” * ho continued, looking up, “ I vow fatehas to thy tomb, 
and a new covering shall it have of tho costliest cloth-of-gold. . But 
go on, boy, and fear not. Is there aught for my private ear P ” 
s Nothing, my lord — nothing. .There was a fray, and Meah Sahib’s 

|lti^dant or friend was badly wounded. I want a palankeen for 
that is all.” 

‘^nd my son — ^why did he not come with thee P And who art 
thon?” asked tho Khan. 

“ They call me Ashrnf, and I am tho son of Peer IVIahomed Duffa- 
dar, and Meah Sahib could not como, because,” added the lad, droxi- 
ping his head, “ ho was my father’s prisoner — ^and ” 

“By the Prophet, but this is too much!” exclaimqjl the fieiy old 
Khan. “ Who art thou, ^knavo, that dares to say the son of Afzool 
Khan is a prisoner to any one ?” 

“ May I be your sacrifice, O Khan,” returned the boy, nothing 
daunted, though the Khan’s angiy speech was rc-et*hoed by all 
gathered around him. “ May I be your sacrifice, there is no harm 
moan't to your noble son, whom we all know and honour. He it 
waw who in my hearing declared that, in prder to save my father. 


*Jffuxrut 8yud Geesoo Durag — "Prince of the Long Locks ” — the name of a 
cdobrsLted Mafa^medan saint, whose tomb at Golbnrgoli is esteemed the most 
holy, as the saint is the greatest favourite of all, perhaps, in tho jDekhan. 
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lie would attend the K6twal’8 eourt ; for it was but yesterday 
tho Kotwal swore ho would have the right hand of the brawi 
takeUf cut off, and hung up in the chowke,* and that no worn j 
degrade the first officer who failed to apprehend those concerned in” 
any riot. Bo not angry, therefore, noble sir, for my father explained 
all this, and your son goes of his own freewill. My father could not 
help it, yon know, my lord,** added 'the boy, apologetically, “ for a 
man had beem wonnded, and there was blora on your son’s sword.” 

Ay ! Jehandar Beg is likely to be a man of his word, too,’* said 
the Khan to those about him, ”and force will do no good. But it 
were as well that my son should be attended, I think. What say 
you, gentlemen? So be ready some twenty of you, and call up the 
spearmen ; the palankeen and bearers, too, for Bulwunt Rao. Wo 
could ill Sparc him, poor fellow, from among us.” 

“ Nothing could have happened if Meah had taken some of us 
with him,” cried several of the men at once. “ We all wanted to. 
go,” added Rahecm Khan, “ but he bade us mind our own buaineBs| 
and took Bulwunt Bao with him ; and see what has come of guujJ 
smoking.” 

And Meah might have been wounded or killed,” added several. 

“ My friends, there was need to do it,” answered Afzool Khan ; 
“ a secret service for the King cannot have too few witnesses. As 
to his life, or mine, or that of any of you, do we not eat the salt of 
tho King, and should our lives be grudged ? Peace, then, and 
haiStcn to get ready ; the mom is fast breaking, and by daylight we 
should be in the saddle. Keep the bdy; he must accompany ns,” 
So saying, he turned back into the private court in order to seek hi? j 
daughter, who had followed him. Goolab had been beforehand wild 
her, and had communicated the news in her owp. way, with many! 
marvellous additions, while the Khan was giving his orders to tho 
men. Now, therefore, on hearing her father’s brief confirmation of 
Pazil’s safety, all past anxiety was at once forgotten, and, with 
glistening eyes and a thankful heart, she clung to him as they 
entered the small court of the zenana apartments together. 

By this time, too, Zyna’s second mother, who as yet has been 
barely mentioned, had been aroused from bei’ sleep by the prevail- 
ing bustle ; and os she habitually indulged in long rests, and disliked 
early hours most particularly, she met me EZhon and Zyna in a mood 
of very querhlous charter, which arose pai-tly from having been 
robbed of a largo portion of sleep, and partly from having heard 
(Soolab’s exaggerated repert of Fazil’a danger. Now, the good lady 
had not even Imown of lus going out, nor, as her lord had requested 
not to be disturbed^ of the manner in which the weary night had 
passed. 


* Harket-plaoe. 
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Blesi^d be the holy saints that he is safe V* was the exclamation 
t Zyn% as she threw herself npon the lady’s neck ; “ there will be 
no delay now, and my father will bring him to ns, 0 mother, are 
you not thankful 

“ It was well done of thee, Khan,*’ cried the lady ironically, die- 
engaging herself from Zyna, and »iot heeding her words, to send 
that poor boy out in such a* night as the last has been. Stich 
thunder and lightning! Naked, too, 1 hear — to run the chance of 
cold and woumis. Ugh ! and thou sayost thou hast a father’s love 
for him ? Toba 1 toba 1 I swear to thee, had he been my son, be 
should rover stir out without my permissioji, I would take care of 
that. Ho should not go hence, Khan Sahib, until I knew that the 
])lanots were propitious — a thing — Alla defend us ! — that some 
people care as little about as — as . . . and then to think what a 
tempting of destiny it was to send the boy from home without ask- 
ing or caring for the positions of the stars, or finding out whether 
l^there was not an adverse planet in a threatening liousc. As it is, 
jwe hear that Fazil is wounded — that is, he might have l)een ; and 
^Timt Bulwunt Kao has had his head cut off — that is, nearly, for ho 
lias a horrible cut in his nock, and his head is hanging all on one 
Hide ; and,** she continued, wping her eyes with the end of her 
scarf, and in a whimpering tone, “ all this comes of not asking me. 

What am I iu the house but less than a dog? 0 Khan ** 

“ Peace, Lurlee !** returned Afzool Khan tartly, “What cross 
words are these so early in the morning P Enough for theb that 
the boy is safe, and' that we have subject for thankfulness in his 
^escape from danger, ^ and not bf sorrow. Peace! is it thus Alla 
wi^ld see thee after His mercy ? Fazil will be here presently, and 
Jlwilj tell thee perhaps as much as I know.’* 

‘^Ay, perhaps 1*’ retorted Litrlee. “ I, who am less than a cat in 
the house, and as gentle as a sheep, am thus treated 1 O Khan ! 
shame upon thee that T know everj^binff only when it is stale, and 
comes to me througli the bazar ! Are not all your goings and 
comings hidden from me ? and now I hear you and Zyna sat up all 
night together ; and 1 was told you were not to be interrupted, and 
had to eat my dinner by myself, and to get to sleep as best I might. 

O Khan ! am I less than nobody ? I who am of the family of *’ 

“ Thou wouldst only have been anxious and fretful, Lurlee,” re- 
turned the Khan soothingly. “ The planets would have troubled 
thee., We meant only well in not telling thee. It was an urgent 
mat^r, and we could not wait for the astfologer to read the tables 
for ms, or tell us wbat star was in the ascendant. Gro, see after some 
brnkfast, or whatever can be got for Fazil ; we may bo detained, 
^ anG 1*11 warrazit he is hungry enough already. We cannot urait for 
lucky boors sometimes, but must take what Alla sends ^is/* 
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“ I will not go, *Khaii. I will not be put off with empty word&yr f 
she cried, angrily ; “ and if you do not choose to read the 
what does it signify ? are not the consequences of yotir error o^q, 
your own head r When was it that the stars were aught in your^ 
eyes P Have X not read you many a warning, which, had it been 
heeded, would have saved much trouble — much ! When Fazil went 
forth to battle, did 1 not warn you not to let him depart ? and did 
he not come home wounded and senseless ? And when I told you 
one 'day, when one of the horses died, that something bad must 
befall us because of the evil aspect of the stars, I was only laughed 
at. Is this true or false ? And yesterday, if I had but been asked 
beforehand, could I not have told all that was going to happen? 
Behold !” and the lady drew from her bodice a table regularly con- 
structed to aid her astrological predictions and researches — “ behold ! 
were not Saturn and the Moon in conjunction ? Is not that bad 
enough ? and cannot you see that is the reason why Bulwunt Rao, 
poor fellow, has had his head cut off ^ 

Peace, Lurlee !” again cried the EThan, to whom his wifeMj 
astrological wisdom had long proved a serious annoyance. “ If 
the planets in the sky had come together for good or evil, Fazil t 
must have gone last night, for it was an errand of life or death. 
Now all is safely over, go and prepare some sheemee for distribution, 

and be thankful for what is, rather than anxious about the stars ” 

** Toba, toba !” exclaimed the lady, interrupting him ; “ for shame, 
for shame ! O Khan, to blaspheme the stars ! May your sin be 
forgiven I” . 

. “ Nay, mother, but he did not blaspheme,” urged the gentle voio^ 
of Zyna. ** He did but mean that Fazil was safe everywhere. ; fom 
thou knowest, dear mother, that he is in the hands of Alla, and th<fl 
the blessed Alla is above all.” u 

“ He is not above the stara,” retorted the lady angrily, and over- 
anxious to establish the truth of her favourite superstition — ‘‘that 

is, He — I mean — He is above them ; but then ” 

“Ah, Lurlee; better leave them alone,” cried the Khan, laugh- 
ing, “Art thou not sinking deep into the mire of thine own 
conceit, lady ? Well, thou art welcome to them if they will teach 
thee not to be wilful, and not to do thine own desire, which is ever 
ill controlled and variable ; and as to their being higher than Him 
who made them— why, I have no more to say,” 

“1 said no such thing,” retorted the lady doggedly; “but it is 
ever thus. Take care, Khan, of wilful disregard of warnings.” 

“Another time, perhaps, wife. Now we cannot delay, fox-jfche 
K6twal has got bold of Fazil, and that is worse than m adverse 
conjunction of planets. But fear not,” he added, seeing that, the^ 
countenance of Zyna betrayed alarm ; “ a word frdm me,i and he 
be released.” 
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' “ If he is not, I will go to mj cousin the Wiizeer's wife, and bog 
or him/' replied Lurlee. 

“ Ay, in spite of the stars P Well, well, beebee, I hope it will 
not be needed,” said the Khan cheerily. We are not yet come 
down to asking favours of our cousins* wives. No, Lurlee ; keep 
thine interest for another time, and see to it that thy cbusin doth 
not require thine aid ere thou 'hast to ask hers.” 

“ Impossible, Khan ! ” cried the lady sharply. " Thou art pleased 
this morning to underrate my poor self and my relations. It is 
well, O Afzool Khan 1** (she meant to be very impressive when she 
called him by name) — ” it is well — say it is very well, that you 
speak thus. See to it that thou, too, want no aid from them.” 

“ I do not need them, Lurlee,** replied the Khan. “ As to their 
aid to me — nay, be not angry — I ha\^o not much hope of it ; and 
for the rest, if I am right in what I think, there is evil impending 
over the Wnzeer’s house, which all the stars will not tell thee of, 
nor him either. May the saints avert it ! If it be true, thou shalt 
J^ow of it ere many hours be past, and we will try to aid him ; but 
ftit^)rescnt let there be peace between us. By-and-by thou wilt say 
to Fazil, It was well done, though our news may not please thee. 
Go, girl, bring me my sword,** he continued to Zyna. ” Bring 
shawl too, for the morning air is chilly.** 

Zyna was glad to escajie, for, in truth, bickerings such as we have 
noted were too frequent in the house to be very tolerable, and some- 
times one side, sometimes the other, was in fault; most frequently, 
perhaps, the lady, who, having had no children of her own to care 
for, and having in her youth been instructed in Persian, had turned 
^ divinity and astrology with great zeal. In the latter she had 
priced groat faith, and professed herself able, as no doubt she was 
wiWing, to direct all affairs of the house, as also of the >^te, by 
planetary inflaeficcs. Thus, no event could happen without its 
being, to her perception, plainly written in the book of destiny, 
which the light of the planets rendered easy reading ; and if a disli 
happened to break, or a cow or bullock died, or a horse had to be 
purchased or exchanged, or any household rejoicing made, or trouble 
endured, p)l were found to have connection with the planets, or to 
be the consequences of the lucky or unlucky days and hours of 
which her life was composed. 

Lurlee Khanum being a scholar, was also an object of envy to many 
of ber female friends, and was consulted by them upon various 
tumj^ of their fortunes ; and in regard ta lucky colours for dress, 
lucky moraeuts for putting on new clothes, settling matches and 
mayriage days, the weaning of children, putting them into new beds, 
cubing their^bair or nails, and the like domestic matters, she was 
an unquestionable authority. She, according to the rules laid down 
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ix^ her book, had ^yritten several chenns, and given them to hl.^ 
friends, which, together with the virtues of certain herbs and modejpj 
cines, had been the cause of relief to babies when cutting theiiju 
teeth, aud when they cried at night, or had bad dreams, or infantine ^ 
ailments ; and had been efficacious also in averting evil spirits, evil 
eyes, and iihe envious wishes of others. 

For these accomplishments — especially her skill in astrology, 
which was believed to be very wonderful, indeed almost a special 
revelation — fcurlee Khanum was held in vast respect by all classes 
in her quarter of the city ; and her opinions and interpretations 
of the stars were decidedly preferred to those of Meer Anwur 
Ali, the old Moolla of the public mosque nigh at hand ; and a con- 
siderable feud existed between them in consequence. For the 
Moolla considered her as an interloper, and as one by no means in- 
structed or qualified to have converse with wdiat she j^rofessed, 
whether astrology or medicine ; and had been known to say, irrever- 
ently no doubt, that more people died of Lnrleo Khanuni’s medi- 
cines than the angel of death knew what to do with. In short, i 
Lurlee Khanum, the second wife of Afzool Khan, was a much more 
popular pomon than the first had been; who, being a foreigner, and 
absorbed in her husband and children, cared little about ber neigh- 
bours ; whereas her successor was in most respects the exact reverse. 

Lurlee Beebeo had once been handsome. She was of somewhat 
dark complexion, but had very large lustrous eyes, with a prominent 
nose> had not escaped marks by smallpox, though they were not 
disfiguring. When the Khan married her, her figure was perfect ; 
but she had lately, much to ber mortification, increased in size ; and . 
though she took many infallible receipts to prevent fat, it wouliM 
accumulate. For many years she had had hope of children, ahJ 
had made vows to all the shrines in Beejapoor, had sent gifts to those 
at Allund, Gulburgah, and Gogi, and had vowed to make vast dis- 
tributions of money, and to do other charitable acts, if her prayers 
were granted. Now she began to fear she had no chance, which had 
vexed her not a little, and had combined, with other troubles, to 
give a sour, grim expression to her countenance, which rarely left it. 

There were times, however, when she was bright and pleasant ; 
for, really kind at heart, few had greater powers of pleasing than 
Lurlee Khanum ; but as her husband became mere and more occupied 
with public affaii's, estmngement had begun, and was progre8ai?ig. 
There was one fear which had beset Lurlee for many years — ^that 
her lord, seeing she had jio children, would marry again ; and( the 
idea of a sister-wife was very intolerable : this, hoAvever, had paf sed 
away. The Klian was advancing in years, his children were groiyihg 
up, and she had no fear of another nsni^ingwhat affection remained, 
or interfering with her household management. 
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To the Kkan*s cHldren Lurlee was fondly attached ; indeed^Jlkbey 

were now the principal ‘ links between her lord and herself, frheir 
mother had died when they were of tender age ; and, after Lnrloe’s 
hopes of children ceased, she took more kmdly to them than be- 
fore, and had done her duty by them. Nor did their father inter- 
fere with that deference to fer judgment in -matters concerning 
them, of which she had better knowledge ; but her inef^easing faith 
in her own infallibility had begun to distress both, as' i^ey comd not 
help estimating at its proper value the superstition ixpbn which the 
majority of her acts and opinions were founded once for all. 

Such was Lurlee Khanum, the only lady in the harem of Afzool 
Khan. Other nobles of his rank would have married as often as the 
law allowed, without reproach ; but the old Khan’s afFectious had 
seemingly died with Zyna’s mother ; and the excitement of war, of 
political events, and provincial government, together with the 
management of his hne estate of Afzoolpoor, had apparently filled 
his mind to the exclusion of other subjects. 

a few moments Zyiia had returned, bearing the weapon, which 
her father took from her; and having entered the garden with her, 
they perfotoed their ablutions in the mosque before mentioned, 
and went through the usual forms of the early prayer. The Khan 
then returned to the zenana, where Lnrlee Khanum met him. 

“I have put up some food in the palankeen,” sho said; “see that 
Pazil eats it. I would all this were safely over,” she added, after a 
pause. “ Thou art not angry with me, Khan — with yonr Lnrlee P 
do not go forth angry witl* me, my lord.” 

“Xo, no ! not angry, dear one,^ returned the Khan, much moved 
softened. “ I am not angry, but impatient ; forgive me, Lurlee. 
ASla keep you till I return : and you too, my child I Pe^ not ; I will 
bring him safely to both of you.” 

The Khan’s horse awaited him in the outer court, and with it a 
strong troop of his best horsemen, with a company of spearmen, 
whose combined force seemed enough to have rescued Pazil, had 
there been need. Afzool Khan was greeted heartily by all, and as 
he cast his eye over the group of steady and oft-tried retainers, he 
felt that confidence which results from habitual companionship with 
others, and that no danger could reach Pazil which they could not 
share or overcome. The greeting was as heartily returned as given ; 
and the gates being thrown open after a few questions to his son’s 
messenger, and preceded by him and the band of spoarrnen who ran 
b^’ore his horse, Afzool, Khan and his retainers pushed forward at a 
K^id pace. 

^It was now broad daylight, and the freshness of the morning, and 
clear bright atmosphere, "rendered every object more beautiful 
than it had l^en before the rain. ' Every stately mosque and minaret, 



palsu^e and manBoIenixi, with their bright gilded Bpires, caught the 
fast-incroasing light, and stood out boldly against the clear eastern 
sky ; while the rich foliage of the trees, unmoved by any wind as 
yet, hung in heavy masses, and seemed refreshed by the moistxire 
they still retained. As they passed the various gardens, the rich 
fragrunce of tubemse, lime, and orange flowers loaded the air almoE^ 
to excess ; while the very ground gave forth that refreshing earthy 
scent which, m India, after rain, mingles so peculiarly and yet so 
gratefully >vith every other perfume. Few persons were yet abroad ; 
and wi til the exception of an occasional devout. Mahomedan pro- 
ceeding to early morning prayer at the mosque — a young rake, with 
a small band of sword-aiid-bucklermen, returning fi’om the night's 
questionable companionship — a few humble carriei*s of fruit and^' 
vegetables coming from villages without the walls to the morning " 
market, with here and there small companies of travellers starting on 
their daily journey, — all was silent and deserted; and the heavy 
tramp of the horsemen, as they proceeded at a rapid pace, soi^nded 
strange and suspicious at that unusual hour. 


* CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The young Ashruf ran lightly along before the party, leading them, 
by narrow lanes and streets familiar to him, direct to the spot where 
the occurrences of the night had taken place; and under such 
midauce — for the boy’s speed ne^er flagged for a moment — Afzool 
Khan and his men arrived at the building where Fazil was waiting, 
almost ere the sun’s rays were sparkling upon the tall minarets and 
domes of the city. 

He had looked anxiously for their coming long ere dawn broke ; 
for he hud awakened as usual for the morning prayer, in which he 
was joined by the DufCadar and several other devout members of 
the guard : and since its conclusion he had been sitting on the step 
of the guard-room, or watching Bulwunt, who slept heavily but 
restlessly, and speculating on the reason of his young messenger’s 
dqlay. Truly cheering was it, therefore, after hearing from a great 
distance the rapid advance of a body of horsemen borne on the still 
morning air, to see the well-known band of spearmen, led .by the 
young Ashruf, turn the comer of the street, and immediately 
following them the tail figure of his father, and with him perhaps 
fifty of the Paigah. ^ 

A few momenta served to bring the party to the {^t. As his 
father strove to alight rapidly, Fazil sprang to aid him with a joyful 
cxy; and whte the old Khan could disengage hiinffAlf from hisr 
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tirrap, a lieaitj embrace followed, to the no small wonder of a 
jTOwd of neighbours, whom the imexpected appearance of a well- 
known nobleman and his dashing escort had collected : sttxd who 
could not understand the warm greeting and embrace between what 
appeared to be a fiindu beggar, still much besmeared with wood- 
a^es and paint, and so gallant a cavalier as Afzool EhanI 

Led by Fazil into the apartment we have already mentioned, the 
Khan submitted to be seated upon a carpet ; and room being 
partially cleared, he proceeded to inquire into the circumstances of 
his son’s detention, and of the fray of which Ashmf had informed 
him. Upon Bulwunt, the sound of the old Khan’s voice acted like 
a charm. Weakened by loss of blood, he had fallen into a dreamy 4 
kind of doze rather than sleep, which the trampling of the horses, 
and exclamations from their riders as they arrived, had converted 
into an imaginary battle-field, on which ho lay wounded and 
helpless ; but when the well-known voice of his lord was no longer 
doubtful, he was aroused, and, raising himself feebly, earnestly 
^rejjaeslod his master to come to him to hear, as he thought them, 
his l.'ist words- 

“ He is Tfot in fault, my loi i,” he said faintly, and pointing to 
Fazil. “ They would have ma le out that he wounded me — ^may 
their tongues rot ! He will tell you all that happened, and how 
the enemy of my house, Tannajee Maloosray, has given mo my 
death-blow.” 

“Not so, brave Bulwunt/ said the EZhan, cheerfully ; “there is 
no fear of thee, mothinks Thou art weak, and thy sight fails 
thee ; but keep a good heart, friend, thou will strike many a blow 
Afzool Khan ; a few days’ rest, and this trouble will be 
^^gotten.” 

'‘Has he told you all ? ” asked Bulwunt. 

“Not yet, not yet, friend; but I shall hear it ere long.” 

“ Track him, track him, my lord,” continued Bulwunt ; “ Maloosray 
cannot be gone far. He is even now in the city, at one of the 
MVits or Serais. He could not escape if the gates were watched. 
He might even be f ou ad at ” ^ 

But speech suddenly failed the poor fellow, and, exhausted with 
his effort, he sank bac^ fainting, on the pillow. 

“ What did he say, son ? ” asked the Khan, quickly ; “ what of 
Tannajee Maloosray ? Him of Pertabgurh — tho friend of Sivaji 
Bh6«lay?” 

so, father,” replied Fazil. “I did not mention him, as 
thf re were so many listeners, and the matter was for your private 
eM* ; but, as Bulwunt has said it, no matter now. Would that we 
knew his haunts I Perhaps he knows, but he is too exhausted to 
speak.’' 
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“ Taimajee Malbosray here 1 — In Beejapoor ! ** exclaimed tbt 
Khan, “ and hath done this deed I 0 that we know where tht 
rillain were hiding ! . Nevertholess^ the gates shall be well guarded ; 
that was a good thought of thine, Bulwuiit. Ho, without there! 
One of ye ride, to each gate of the city — ^tell those on guard there, 
that Malo6sray hath been seen within the city last night, and all 
that pass out are to be well looked to/ Do ye hear ? ” 

“Jo Hookum,” cried a number of the men who heard the order; 
and after a brief consultation together, single horsemen dashed 
away to the several places to which their eriands tended. 

“And now change thy dross, son," continued his father; “this 
disguise is hardly seemly to thee. Here is a suit, and there will be 
water outside.*' 

“If the Duffadar here have no objection,** returned the young 
man. “ You forget, father ; I am his prisoner of my own free will/' 

“Chut, chut, boy! thou art no prisoner — be quick,'* cried the 
Khan. 

“ The saints forbid,*' interposed the DnffaSar, “ that any one of 
such exalted faith as the son of Afzool Khan should be ever sus- 
pected of l)eing an infidel. When '* 

“ There, there, Fazil 1 go ! " interrupted the KJian, laughing ; “ 1 
have no eyes for thee in that abomination ; lot us see thee in thy 
proper shape.** 

“ Then follow me, father, into this apartment,** replied Fazil ; “ 1 
have that to say which will not bear witnesses — much that is 
marvellous.*’ 

“ That I doubt not, son. I will follow when Bulwunt is cared 
for; I see they have brought up the palankeen.” 

So saying, the Khan tried to raise the wounded man, while lie' 
spoke cheerily to him. Again, at the sonnd of his lord’s voice, the 
spirit of the retainer mllied, but it apparently hovered between life 
and deatli ; for, after another faint attempt to speak, he fell back 
exhausted. 

“ It is of no use,’* muttered the Khan ; “ he will die, I fear, and we 
can ill spare him. Ho, without I bearers or spearmen ■! Come in 
BOIDO of ye. And look ye,” be added, as several entex'ed, “take np 
Bulwtot Rao, carefully, as he lies, by the corne rs of the blanket ; 
put bun into the palankeen, and take him home at your easiest 
pace, He is to be lodged in the private apartment of the Khilwut. 
Get a bed j^om the house, and send for our physician directly, and 
the siirgeo ) of the palace. «. . . Now, begone/' 

Carefully and gently the men raised him up, and bore him ojit. 
Ho groaned heavily as he reached the open air, yet it seemed to 
revive hinci^, for he looked around. Some of hjB cq^nrades who 
crowded rouxid spoke cheerily to him, and he recognized them 
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oiltjd. He was at once pla.ced in the litter, anil the bearers, at a 

ipid but easy pace, proceeded homewards. 

I dare not have spoken to thee, my son,” said the old Khan, 
when he hafl joined Fazil, who was busily engaged washing the 
ashes from liis face, neck, and arms, ** before those people, though 1 
was burning to do so. So thou hast really discovered something 
by the night’s adventure. This Tannajee,^ — what of him? Tell me 
quickly ? ” ■ 

“Alas! father,” returned the young man, sadly, know so 
much, and of such weighty matters, that my soul trembles under 
them. I would almost that 1 luid not gone out last night, or that 
otlier lips than mine had to tell thee a tale of treachery and wrong- 
doing.’' ' 

“ Son ! I see it in thy face. The Wiizeer ! ” exclaimed the Khan, 
starting. 

“He is false, father — fal^e,” continued Fazil. 

“Ah, I feared so ; but speak, boy, how is it? Who told thee P ” 
Alzool Khan, impatiently. 

I X need not say more to confirm it than that the King knows 
it,” returned Fazil ; “and that he has papers now in his possession 
which leave no doubt of Khan Mahomed’s trcocheiy ; Mirza Anwur 
Ali and the Shah took them last night, and paid for them.” 

“Ya Alla kureem ! and where was this ? By the Prophet, tell 
me, Fazil I My soul eats your words T speak, boy, quickly.” 

Then Fazil rapidly sketched the scene of which the reader ah*eady 
knows the detail, while the*old Khan listened in silent amazement, 
liis forefinger between his teeth.* 

Khubeer-o ! and hath all this been so easily found out ? ” 
|ie\exclainaed. “Ab, Khan Mahomed I often has your pour friend 
warned you ; but in vain. Now you are lost, alas, alas I and for 
that insane ambition wdiich would not be rc])ressed.” 

“We must save him, father ! ” cried Fazil ; “ he must not perish. 
At the risk of my own life would I do aught possible to avert the 
danger which threatens him. What can we do ? Implore tlio 
King to spare the ancient friend of his house ? or write and warn 
him? AK father, you are his most valued friend, and his sor^ 
as a brother to me 1 Speak ; what can be done ? ” 

“ Ala.s, I know not yet, son,” he replied, sadly ; “but tell it again : 
all, Fazil— all that the King said. I will think it over. ^’Wishing 
to save, we must not destroy.” 

again narrated what he had scon, •and, as well as he could 
ember them, the contents of the letter which the Lalla had 
a.tcd. But the Khan thought long and deeply on the whob 


i^ter ere could see his way to ao^on. 
son — 


At l^t he said to hit 
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** VV^hafc 1 hare determined upon ought to suit both parties. ^ 
will go instantly to the King, and try if his purpose as to tU 
Wuzee'r can be discovered. I mast take the papers he ^ve me. 
in any case. Do thon, Fazil, go to thy friend — it may be that he 
knows all ; but, if not, he can be warned' of the danger. Timely 
submission may alone avert it ; but the peril is fearful.” 

“Alla is just, and it will be as He wills,” returned his son, 
devoutly ; “ but we must not foiget that Lalla ; his presence may 
be of moment, and it were well he were cared for ; his wound was 
a more scratch, and he may he able to ride ; let us send*for him.” 

So a messenger was despatched to bring him, or to ascertain, at 
least, whether he could ride ; as, if not, a litter would be provided. 
To the vexation of Fazil, however, and his father, the messenger 
returned, saying that a litter had already been sent by the Kotwal’s 
orders, about the time of morning prayer, and he !^d been taken 
away to that officer. 

“ Johfindar Bog is faithful,” said the old Khan. “ He is as true 
to the King’s salt as 1 am myself, else I should have feared th* 
result ; but who can hold the Lalla’s tongue ? — that is what h 
dread, Fazil.” 

“And he did not appear over-discreet either, father,” replied 
Fazil; “however, the best thing we can do is to follow up the 
information, and go to the K6twallee ; it is my duty, too, to see the 
worthy old Duffc'adar safe through the matter, for truly he did what 
be could,” 

“True, son,” returned Afzool Khan; “and I will accompany 
thee. Jehiindar Beg may not hifve forgotten some matters i 
which I have been able to befriend him now and then. No ; 

Lalla must not slip through our hands, Fazil.” 

By this time Ashruf had saddled his father’s ambling pony, and 
stood waiting without, so the cavalcade was soon ready. The 
Khan’s men were all mounted, and a few of the Diiffadar’s guard 
attended as escort to the kullal, for whom his own pony had been 
provided, so that there was no delay ; and as Fazil and his father 
stepped from the guard-room, the ^oung man’s appeaiUnce was the 
signal for a shout of congratulation from all, which being duly 
acknowledged, Fazil turned with a smile to the old DufEadar, and 
told him “ his prisoners” were ready. 

“If I can but assist ye, noble gentlemen,” said the old man, 
respectfully, “in this matter, it will be a happy thing; and if my 
son ” 

“ Bismilla ! exclaimed Afzool Khan, mounting his horse, and ix^^- 
rupting him ; “ we are no evil-doers, to fear justice. Move forward! *V 

The building where the Kotwal’s morning court jwas hoHVas 
at no very gr^t distance, in the city itself; the other court was 
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bhin the fort, not far from the King’s palace; and they pro- 
eded to the former at a rapid pace. By*and-by, as they drew 
.carer the place of their destination, a horseman dished on tb give 
notice of the near approach of the Khan, in order that he might be 
met, and greeted in a manner due to his rank. 

“ What can bring Afzool Kh^n, the pious and traOi here P *’ asked 
one of the under-officers on duty at the entnmce guard-room of the 
outer court. “ He is no brawler or intriguer.” 

“ Who knows, Meer Sahib, replied the person addressed. In 
these days the .world is turning topsy-turvy, and one has to see 
and believe strange things. There is already a report that the 
young Khan is in fault, and has wounded the man who was 
brought in a little while ago upon a bed, and killed another; for 
a body was found tl)is morning near a temple beyond the fort. 
I was at the Bazar mosque at early prayer, and they said there it 
yvould be a bad business. What matter Afzool Khan has plenty 
bf caaL, and a sharp fine will set all stmight.” 

pi'ay it may bo no worse, friend,” returned the first speaker ; 
''but I have heard Jeh^ndar Beg swear upon the holy book to spare 
no one if blood hath been shed ; and here is one man dead and one 
wonnded to be accounted for. A bad business, friend — ^a bad 
busmess ; but we shall see. Ood grant it mav not lead to that ! ” 
and he pointed to the comer of tbe court, where lay a hand in a 
pool of blood — a ghastly evidence of summary justice on a criminal 
but just performed. “Bu^ we shall see; the Khan is hdavily 
attended, and methinks it woul^^be as well to let him alone.” 

“Ay, friend, he is one of the*old stock, well tried and trusted; 
peace of God and the Prophet be upon him and his; and that 
i« ayjrave boy, 'tis a pity be should be in any trouble. Would we 
bad more of them about the King! Truth is lie, and lie is truth, 
friend, in these days ; aud men whisper that Jehandar Beg is no 
friend to Azfool Klian, nor the Wuzeer either, aud they are of the 
some party ; but we shall see. What will be, will be,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Almost as they spoke, the Khan’s retinue approached, and, pre- 
ceded by its band of spearmen, some horsemen, and the party of 
the old Duffadar, swept round the comer of the ad joining street. 
Very conspicuous ^ among tbe cavalcade "^ere tbe figures of the 
father and son riding together ; the Khan in his morning siat of 
hewy cloth-of-gold, which g^littered richly in the sun; his son 
plmnly dressed in white muslin. 

Ea^il rode a led horse of bis father’s, which be sat perfect 
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confidonco and control of the fiery animal ; but his coanteiiiiiico i 
pressed anxiety wiiich he could not restrain. In truth, he fe. 
notwithstanding his assurance to his father, that if he were suh^ 
jected to a strict examination, he should bo ill able to account 
satisfactorily for the various events of the night without complro- 
mising olhers. In regard to Maloosray, he had one witness in the 
kullal ; and there was nothing to implicate him in the occurrence 
at the temple, in case it should form subject of inquiry. Ko, he 
could not now recede. 

As to the old Khan himself, no thought of fear disquieted him. 
He considered that he was only humouring a whim of his son’s in 
accompanying him, that he might insure the Duffadar’s being freed 
from blame. Suspicion of aught affecting the safety or honour of 
his house had never entered his mind; and he had ridden along 
gaily, causing his fine war-horse to caracole and bound, free from 
all thought of uneasiness, except what might result from the delay.. 

As the party entered the gate, they were met by several persona 
deputed to receive them, and returned the respectful and iieartj 
greetings of the soldiery on. duty, to wdiom they were well knowin 
Dismounting at the end of the court, they passed through to the^ 
next, whore already many suitors and complainants were assembled. 
There, too, on a bed which had been placed in a side-room, lay the 
Lalla, with a sheet drawn over him, which Fazil saw was stained 
with blood. The Lalla had covered his face ; but the pink colour 
of his turban, and its peculiar tie, were not to be mistaken. So, 
passing all, and receiving and rctumii'jg salutations, they entered 
the room of audience, where, surrofindod by a few Mutsuddees, on 
scribes, sat tho Kotwal himself. J 

Jehandor Beg was a Persian by birth, a man of some learmrll 
and much cunning, but really intelligent. Those were times wheir 
the service of Indian princes was eagerly sought for by Persians, 
Turks, Affghans, and even Abrssinians ; and adventurers often rose 
to princely rank and honour in their service. Jehaiidar Beg was 
one of these. When young he had accompanied a relative to the 
Dekban court, the prince of which was a Sheea — ^his own faith — 
and where, among others of his countrymen, the historian Mahomed 
Kasim Ferishta had been distinguished. He had risen steadily in 
the King’s service, and proved himself brave in the field, as well as 
sagacious and trustworthy. Having attained to his present office, 
he was, in the main, respected, and was the dread of all night 
brawlers, ahai'pers, and thieves, whom he punished heavily ; but he 
was fond of money, and it was whispered that, in grave offencel, he 
had his private price. After all, what mattered that p Occasionally 
a great person was fined, or otherwise punished, ^nd so nten^s 
months were stopped, and the Kotwal beUeved to be a great man.- 
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sJeliandar Beg’s appearance was znagxiifioent. ^He always wore 
le peaked lamb’s- wool cap of Kborassan, and the Persian robe; 
nd his nch brown complexion, and dark-brown curly beard^ grave 
features, and large soft black eyes, combined to render his face a 
remarkable one, not easily forgotten. The expression seldom 
varied , nothing ever caused him to laugh in his court—rmroly to 
smile — ^nor did he ever express anger. Happen what might, his 
habitual gravity never relaxed for a moment, and there was no man 
who could tell a lie, conceal a fact, or change an opinion — or, in 
the course of duty, order the torture, and look upon it, with such 
perfect imperturbability as ho did. 

His oflice was at once arduous and difficult, but he was not re- 
stricted in power- In cases of life and death, perhaps, and if the 
criminal were of importance, reference might be made to the chief 
legal authority or to the King; but, as far as minor piinishmeiits 
wore needed, the lopping off of an arm, a hand, or a foot, — ^torture 
^and imprisonment, or the like, — no one questioned the K6twal*s 
acts. As chief magistrate of a city which contained a large pro- 
4iO?tion of lawless population, he often found it necessary to make 
^udden and severe examples in order to check disorder and crime : 
and, recently, the city had been agitaiecl by conspirators: parties 
ran high ; and duels and brawls, generally attended by fatal conse- 
quences, were frequent. 

The old Duffadar was right when ho told Fazil of the K6twal*s 
oath to punish severely the first brawler who should be apprehended, 
and he trembled for tbo. consequences of the inquiry into the 
night’s disturbances. Here w%e two men wounded, and, as far as 
fthe k^ow, another who had been taken off, or w^ho had got aw^ay ; 

one dead body, found near the temple of Bhowani among the 
/ta^mrind trees, was fresh, though torn by wild animals, and the 
blood had been traced back to the temple wall, on the top d which 
some stones had been disjilaced. 

Altogether, matters had an ugly appearance; and the old man 
could not help thinking that Fazil was concerned in both affairs. 
“May God be merciful to him,” he said to himself, “for he is a 
brave youth, son of a gallant father ; better a hundred battle-fields, 
and a fair chance man to man, than the crooked ways of this court, 
and the merciless character of Jehandar Beg. Be wary, ray lord,” 
he whispered to Fazil, as, having made his obeisance and rf'jjort, he 
was falling back to get free of the adi^ncing paiiies; “Jehandar 
Beg^ looks are not pleasant this morrung, and you need to be 
capful, I should not warn yon without there were need ; be 
caJeful in what you say, and I will guide you by my looks from 
tj»ie to time.” 

But Fazil had no fear. Unnaed to such scenes, he qould only feel 
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that his word would pass him free from all suspicion, and that ^ 
father’s rank and good faith were above question. 

To the old Khan, the KOtwal’s greeting was one of respfectfjji 
deference ; and the seat of honour was assigned to him. To Parflv 
however, he maintained a stiff reserve — so pointed, that the Khan 
could not but notice and remark upon it. 

“ That is my son,” he said, after an awkward pause which no one 
apparently dared to break, “ and I would have you acquainted with 
him, Meurza Sahib. Shookr Ulla! he is not nttorly unknown 
among the ranks of those who are tme to the King in Beejapoor, 
though he is but a youth.” 

There was no reply, however, given to this speech, and the em- 
barrassment of all ^ew more painful. The clerks and guards looked 
from one to another, and the old Khan to them in succession, with 
increasing indignation at their demeanour. 

“By the Prophet! ” he exclaimed at length, ironically, “ ye seem 
marvellously engaged, gentlemen,” as, on hearing him speak, everyj 
one looked away, or into the papers before them, “ that a civil gree^ 
ing does not obtain a civil answer. Your politeness, Meerza SaMol 
is proverbial in the city ; but it seems to have deserted you on thia 
occasion, or is reserved for thieves and loose women. Come, my son 
— come; we intrude here. Jeh^ndar Beg has his own private work 
to do, no doubt, and does not need onr company.” 

“ Hold 1 ” cried the Kotwal ; and, as he spoke, several of the armed 
attendants closed np the doorway with their long broad spears, while 
others without blew the matches of their guns. “ Hold ! Thon 
mayst go, Afzool Khan, for what rsSky follow may grieve thy brav^ 
heart ; but there is blood on thy son’s sword, and it must be inquired 
into. Young man, what is this they say against thee ? A man kilfe^i| 
in a drunken brawl in the worst quarter of the city ? Was this to 
be expected from the son of Afzool Khan ? Speak, and speak truly, 
before God and his Prophet.” The Meerza’s eyes flashed and dilated 
aa he spoke ; and as they rested upon the young man, who had not 
seated himself, they were met by a gaze as bold and fearless as his own. 

“ I am no brawler, Meerza Sahib,” be exclaimed, in reply. 
“ Astagh-fur-oolla ! — nor drunkard either. Peace, father ! sit quiet ; 
lot me answer for myself — I am not afraid,” be added, as the K!han 
attempted to rise, and was evidently provoked beyond endurance 
“Ask the Duffadar who accompanied me, and the man in whose house 
it happened, whether I am bo blame. Their statements will suffice.” 

“ There are two matters to answer for, Meah Sahib,” said the 
K6twaL “ TYere you not in the dress of a Gosai last night, 
another with you ? Nay ; no denial ! ” 

“ I have nothing to deny, Meerza Sahib,” Fotnmed Fazil. “My 
father knew pf it, and I went by his permission.” 
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Gt)od. Now, Peer Sahib, what happened to you ? ” asked the 

5twal of another officer present. 

“ My lord, it was just before midnight,” he replied, “ when two 
2 ien, G-osais, brought a third person, who was slightl^wounded, but 
complained much of bis neck. He is a foreigner, for he speaks the 
Delhi language. They said he had been robbed, and told us to keep 
him safe till the morning, when they would come for him ; and as 
the man was very helpless, we put him ou a bed in the guard-room, 
and have brought him here. Again at dawn, some ot the men were 
going towards the temple of Toolja Hhowani, when they saw tlio 
dead body of a man, with a deep wound in his back and a stab in his 
breast — a IJindu, for he had on a Brahmun’s thread, so he may be a 
Rajpoot ; but no one knew him. Several mohiirs were picked up by 
him and others between this place and the temple ; — the Mntsuddee 
has them — eleven, I think, — and there was blood all tlie way along. 
'J[t was a desperate cut ; and bow the man could have run at all with 
those wounds, it is hard to say.” 

V “IIo was murdered, then,” thought Fazil; “would I had not 
fjpat'e him ! yet there is one traitor and robber the less.” 

[ “ And the man who was brought in, what of him ? ” asked the 
Kotwal. 

“ He moaned and groaned, my lord, worse than a woman ; said he 
had been robbed at the temple; spoke of Pahar Singh who had 
wounded him, Maun Singh who had throttled him, then of the ShaVs 
secretaiy — may his name be honoured! — and some ten thousand 
rupees. In short, noble sir, •we could make nothing of the matter, 
for he began to weep if we spoke to him, and told us to take him to 

t e K^ng without delay. So we brought him here, and must speak 
himself. It appeared to me like the dream of some opinni- 
Kyijeer,” continued the speaker to those about him ; “ wo could not 
' understand it at all.” 

“ Shouldst thou know the men who brought him ? ” 

“ Well, my lord, I can’t say for certain,” replied the officer, “but 
OT^e of our people said they were not what they seemed; and ho 
^^ought one was Bulwunt Rao, who is a Silladar of the noble Khan 
yonder, and who goes about bazars at nigbt, sometimes ; the other’s 
face was tied up, and he did not speak.” 

“ I was thu other, Meerza Sahib,” interposed Fazil, quietly. 

“I thought as much,” said the Kotwal, drily. “ Were they armed, 
Peer Sahib ? ” 

“ Xes, to be sure, my lord,” be replied ; “ would any one go about 
in tMose quarter’s at night without being armed ? Tes, they had 
swopd and shield.” 

‘^VWbere are the weapons P ” 

“ Here, my lord,” replied the other Duffadar, who now interposed, 
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** in my keeping the yonttg B^n gave them np to me. He . 
another sword now.” 

“ Yps, there is blood on the blade, and bore are cuts,, fresh ont_ 
on the shield,” said Jehiindar Beg, examining Fazil’s weapon^ 
“Hqw, young sir, do you account for these P ” 

' will reserve what I have to say ; it is no use speaking now,” 
returned Fazil, who had observed his old friend shake his head, and 
who again nodded approvingly. 

“ Bring in the wounded raan,” cried the K6twal; and the bed on 
wliifh our poor friend the Lalla lay, was carried in and set down ; 
“ we must confront the parties.” 

“ Get up, good man,” said an attendant Mntsnddee; “this is the 
K6twal ; make your reverence, and tell what liappened to you.” 

“Ah, protect me, befriend me. I have been robbed and mur- 
dered .... I cannot got np . . . . T am a poor man and a stranger. 
Look at my blood/’ gasped the Lalla by turns to all about him. ^ 

“ Who did it ? and w’ho art thou? ” cried the Kotwa). “ Whei^ 
hast thou come from ? '* 

Now, it might bo awkward for the Tjalla to answer these qn(llti^?!^^ 
He knew he had a few gold coins left, enough to keep him for som*^' 
time — for ho had been used to poverty, and could endure it — if he 
(’ould only get free. Any man with quick wits, could do something 
for liiuiself in the city ; and had he not done good service ? These 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind ere he spoke. 

^ “Asylum of justice ! ” he said, in liis most humble tones, “ I don't 
know who did it, but I was robbed in the ternjde.” 

“ Of ten thousand rupees? Speak truly.” ^ 

“Ah no, sirs, Wliat would a poor Khayet like me do with t« 
thousand rupees ? No, but of what 1 had in my humeaua.” 

“ And Pahar Singh ? they tell me lie was mentioned by thee.” ^ 

“ Ah, noble sir, 1 am a stranger and a foreigner ; what do I know 
about Pahar Singh, or anybody P I am very weak,” added the Ijalla, 
in a feeble voice ; “ will no one help me ? ” and lie lay down, as well 
t ' escape further questioning, as to excite pity for his misfortunes. 

“ This will not serve thee, whoever thou art,” returned the Kot- 
wal ; “answer truly, where art thou come from, and what took thee 
to that lonely temple at night ? ” 

“ My lord, I am a poor Khayet from the north, seeking service ; 
and I fell among thieves who decoyed me thither and robbed me. 
See, they wCundod me also, and tried to strangle me. What more 
can I say P ” , 

“ That » not enough, friend,” resumed the Kotwal ; “ we must i^now 
how it happened, for others here appear concerned in the matter, and 
murder hath been done.” 

“ Murder,, my lord ! ” cried the Lalla^ again raising himself ; 
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there was no murder, though perhaps they thought they had killed 
le when they took what I had.*' 

“ Who, Lalla ? be not afraid,*’ said Jehdndar Beg, soothingly. 

“ A seeming Jogi and another. They ran away, and left me sense- 
less. Then two Gosaia came and raised me up, and gave me water, 
and took me to the guard-room. May the gods recompense them, 
for they bound up my wound ! 

“ Two Gosais — ah, this may be some clue I ” said the K6twal ; 
‘‘ this agrees with the other statement. Then thou art one of them, 
Meah Sahib P ” 

“ I have already said so,” replied Fazil ; “ and my retainer, Bul- 
wunt Tlao, was the other.*’ 

“ What took you there ? ” 

Fazil considered for a moment. W'hat he had been witness of 
conld not now be related, and ho replied, “ It was a matter, Meerza 
Sahib, in which 1 am not bound to answer you. If those it concerns 
I are to hoar of it, they shall know otherwise.” 

\ “llowfire, young sir! ** said the Kotwal, gravely; “there can bo 
.fc^jcrots here.*’ 


^ “ Nevertheless, I cannot answer. It is enough that I have told my 
father of it,**" returned Fazil. 

“ Yes, Jehdndar Beg,** said Afzool Khan, “he has said enough to 
prove ho was no robber, and that ought to content yon.” 

“Yet there was murder done, my friend,** replied the official, 
quickly ; “ blood was on the wall of the court, and a corpse not far 
from it, and there is blood (m this sword of your son’s. Ho should 
clear himself of this horrible suspicion. But stay ; there is the other 
^a^^’ay.to be accounted for, — that in the wine-shop — a drunken brawl, 
ipffcar.” 

y ‘\i am no brawler, Meerza Sahib, nor drunkard,” cxclaim^Ml Fazil, 
indignantly. “ Tho man is present in whose house it occurred ; let 
hhn say what happened ’* 

“ Let him be brought forward, and let Fureed DufFadar state what 
happened,” said tho Kotwal, authoritatively. “ Till then be silent, 
Meah.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The old Duffadar’s account was clear and circumstantial, and the 
Kotw^xl listened attentively. When it waa finished, tho Kullal was 
call^, and, prostrating himself, began by imploring protection, 
whifh was granted. 

ylt is a weighty matter, my lords, he said, “ and needs much 
inquiry. May it please you to listen,” he continued, after a pause, 
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as if to collect his thonghts. “ Yonr slave would represent that h 
heard a conversation between the young Khan there and a pa an whos« 
name may hardly be mentioned in Beejapoor, Tannajee Maloosray.’ 

“ Malogsray ! echoed the Kdtwal. “ Protection of God ! thou 
art not mad to say this ? or drunk ? 

“ May r be your sacrifice 1 ” continued the man, evidently observ- 
ing thaL his words had made an impression, “ I am not mad, and I 
have an oath against wine. I swear by the King's salt, that ho 
spoke with Maloosray.” 

“ And lie was disguised like a Gosai, Fureed ? ” asked the Kdtwal 
of the old Duffadar. 

“ Khodawund ! what did he ^ tell you himself he was ? ” replied 
the man. “ He changed his dress when his father came. Even 
now the ashes may be on his body.’*- 

“ What said the young Khan to MaloOvSmy ? asked the Kiitwal 
of the Kullal. “ Speak truly, or I will have thee flogged through the 
bazar, and all tby property confiscated for irregular hours in thy 
shop.” 

G'‘}iiB was what the man feared from the first. Had FayHl 
appeared in favour he would have appealed to him for evplana-' 
tions in regard to the affray, for vshieh he dreaded he should be 
punished; but Fazil seethed already unable to" help himself, so 
he had determined to take his own course in the opposite direction. 

“ Why should I tell a lie?” he replied, holding up his hands 
humlily and with a gesture of supplication. “ I swear by your 
feet it is true.” Pointing to Fazil, hff continued — “ He said he 
knew Pahar Singh was at the temple, and they sent a man for 
him; and if ho did not come, that tliey should meet again. Then] 
Maloosray said something about Sivaji Bhoslay, and tJie IVloghuTs,! 
and the Shah Aurungzeeb, and armies, and there was another* 
message to Pahar Singh. Then another man struck a blow at the 
Maloosray, and they fought, and I screamed out for the guard, and 
Maloosray ran off ; but I secured him,” and he pointed to Fazil. 

“O base-born ! ” exclaimed Fazil, ^‘thy mouth is full of lies ” 

“Hoar him,” interrupted the man; “ he had me tied up till the 
blood nearly burst from my fingers, and made me promise not 
to reveal this. Behold, my lord, the marks of the cords, and how 
my arms are swelled. By my child’s head, it is true, noble sir, it 
is all true. How could I, a poor seller of ganja and hhung, b me. 
dreamed such things of Tannajee and Sivaji ? Do not more 
tremble at their names Search the young Khan, he lias pi 
which Maloosray gave him. 1 saw them myself ” ww 

“ Alas, it is but too clear to me,” said the Kdtwal, interruptlpJid 
Afzool Khan, who was about to speak, “ that there is deep treachl 
hero. Deep plots are being laid, but this poor B<^vant of God 
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oas a €lue to one at least. Inshalla ! it will be sifted to the bottom. 
Enough of suspicion, was there against you, young sir, on the 
other matter, but this is graver styi. Yield, therefore, Afzopl Khan, 
and you, Meah; resistance is vain, and I would fain spare blood.” 

» As he spoke, the BoldLei*s and attendants, who had gradually 
gathered round them, closed in so near that they could have been 
ecizod or overpowered at once, if the old Khan’s sword had not been 
drawn by him the instant their movement was made. Now, as ho 
stood prepared to meet any attack, his eyes flashing and his tall 
figure drawn up to its full height, no one ventui'ed a step towards 
them, nor offered to seize his son, who, on his part, made no attempt 
at resistance. 

“ Draw, Fazil, draw ! ” cried the Ehan ; “ let ns ‘see which of 
these sons of vile mothers will first die. O that we had a score of 
our fellows with us, this insult would not have happened. Draw, 
boy! a fow good strokes will see ns clear of this gang of execu- 
tioners, and there are enough men without to -carry us through the 
city, Como on, in the name of God ! Bismilla ! ” 

, tjaying this, the old man advanced a step, wliile those before him, 
BO sudden and determined was his movement, fell back as though 
they would have allowed him egress. Fazil, however, saw his 
father’s danger, not only from the chanefe of a sword-thrust or blow 
in the struggle which must enaijp, and the certainty of an attempt 
at rescue by the men without if they heard of it, but in the disgrace 
and suspicion which would fall upon them if the inquiry wore 
forcibly interrupted. • 

‘^Father, father!” he cried, passionately, “do not stir. I 
implore you, move not. You know how false this base charge 
and I beseech you not to let it bo said that we feared to meet it, 
and evaded justice. Yes, let it be first done on this lying dog, who 
has misled Jehandar Beg. Sec, for one, I surrender myscli and my 
weapons ; ” and, as he spoke, he threw his sword and dagger on 
the floor, which were eagerly secured by an attendant. 

“ Degenerate ! ” eped his father. “ Dost thou fear death, boy ? 
When did an Affghan ever surrender his weapons but with Lis life ? 
Fie on thee for a coward, to hesitate to strike a blow for mo ! ” 

“ Coward ! ” exclaimed the young man, sadly. “ Father, you 
know not what you say. Why such bitter words ? is this a time 
r contention ? ‘ 

< Khan Sa.hib,” said Jehandar Beg, who had risen with the 
.,<itw£.p 3 , ^d now advanced, “ listen to yonr son’s words of peace and 
^^ftson. Yon are alone, and, though onci or two might fall, there 
'^jj)uld be no escape. The blood of Afzool Khan, or his son, should 
*i4t flow in a court of justice, but against the King’s enemies. Put 
up your weapon, and wear it, Khan ; and you, noblcb youth, yours. 
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Appearances are against you botli ; and these plots have been 
long hidden from us, that your poor servant, the slave of the Ki 
— may his splendour increase ! — ^hasno alternative but to detain you 
till the pleasure of tlie Wuzeor is known.” , 

“ Father, I bcsccch you to listen to reason — to advice kindly given 
and well meant,” cried Fazil ; “ consider what is at stake, and that 
the moment we have speech of the Kihg there will be no fear.” 

Afzool Khan looked from one to the other and around him 
irresolutely, and the tears rose to his eyes, and fell over in large 
drops. Any advance would have decided him to an act of despera- 
tion ; but his son saw the struggle in his mind, and, throwing 
hiiriHclf before bim, grasped his feet. 

“Father, save your honour,” he cried., earnestly; “save your 
life by my example. Shall it be said tliat Afzool Khan died a 
traitor, or that a breath of suspicion rest(3d upon the truest, most 
loyal name in Bcc japoor ? ” 

A moment the old Khan hesitated, but his sword-point dropped, 
and he dashed his Land across his eyes irnpatieTitly. “ My spirit . 
chafes at the thought of restraint, Fazil,” he said ; “ yet for thy ^ 
stike, boy, I submit. But I pray thee, Jebandar Beg, let thine 
errand to the W iizeor be done swiftly, or, by the Proi)liet, there be 
those in my service who would reck little of a rescue. Stay, 

I had better write ; that will assui*e them more ” 

A few lines wei'e hastily written by Fazil, and sealed with the 
Khan^s private signet. One of the 6800 ^ was called up, and the 
note given to him by Fazil himself, with hii order to take the men 
homo, and a caution to be discreet. •The soldier looked about bim 
incredulously. 

“ Do you remain of your own pleasure, my lord ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Khan; “we have business hero for to-day 
which cannot be deferred. Keep quiet, all of ye ; but be ready,” 
be added, in an under-tono ; “ when I need ye I will send word.” 

“Very good,” cried the man in a loud voice, in order to cover 
the Khan’s v^'hispor, “ vciy good ; I understand ; it shall be done.” 

“You had beHor withdraw to the private apartments, Khan,” 
said the Kdtwal, respectfully. “ I know too well the honour of a 
PuttAn to question you. Stay there till I return. Refreshment, 
too, shall be provided ; and I pray yon to consider this poor bouse 
as your own while you stay in it. The Wnzecr was at Almella 
yesterday, and is expected this evening.” 

Afzool Khan* Lositatedi but bis son whispered, “We shall be 
better there, father, than amidst these curious gazers,” and dr%w 
him along gently. He did not resist, hut followed passively. 

“ Stay, however,” added Fazil to the K6twal; “where is Foreed 
Duffadar ? I would speak with him.” 


T ' 

\ 
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Tlie man advanced a few steps. ** I am here/ my lord; what are 
your orders ? ” 

“ None from me,” returned Fazil ; “ but look yon, Meeraa Sahib 
— ^for the sake of justice ask of this good man what that Knllal 
told ns for it is in the law that the word of a true believer is bettor 
than the oath of a Kafir. And, pardon me, Meerza, but my father 
and myself, in the name of the King, hold you responsible for 
the custody of that man. How came Maloosray into his shop, or to 
remain there while a King’s guard was within ear-shot ? Ah, liar,” 
added the young man, as the Knllal was advancing, with joined 
hands, and about to speak, ‘‘no more'; thou hast told enough lies 
for the present ; by-and-by thei*e will be other questions. Beware 
of thetn.” ^ 

So saying, he passed with his father into the door which the 
Kotwal himself held open. It was a quiet, ae(dudod place — a small 
apartment supported upon wooden pillars and arches, which opened 
into a court shaded with trees. Carpets and pillows were there in 
abundance, and the place was cool and neatly famished. 

papers, whatever they are, Moah, remain with you,” said 
the Meerza. “ Shall we examine them here privately ? ” 

“They will be shown to the King only,” said Fazil, dryly,' “for 
they concern no one else; meanwhile I am responsible for them.” 

“Then I will leave ye, noble sirs,” retarned the other; “be 
pleased to rest yourselves.” 

“ 0 for a moment's speech of the King ! ” cried the Khan, as they 
were alone. “Now it ig too late, and Khan Mahomed is lost. 
Nay, son, 'tis a pretty court, £^nd not unlike our own Khilwut ; but 
I cjinnot breathe freely. Canst thou, Fazil ? it chokes me.” 

^ “Fear not, father; all will be well, I trust,” replied his son- 
Unob-servecl, I gave a racs-sage to the lad Ashmf, who seems 
faithful, to be delivered to Kowas Khan. If he comcH. all will 
be well, for he can warn his fjither. No harm can happen to us 
except from the Wuzeer, and he may ” 

“ He dare not,” cried Afzool Khan — “ he dare not think of tis 
he will have enough to do to save himself. If the Shah acts — acts 
firmly — as — as — I would, son, w'ere I in his place and wore it rn^ 
dearest friend — he should die. O Khan Mahomed ! O friend ! ' 
exclaimed the old man bitterly, “how often have 1 remonstrabtd and 
implored, but you bave not listened! He spoke .mo fair, Fazil/ ^ 
always, — see what is in his heart. But what is written, is written. 
Let it be ; we cannot prevent it.” 

Ameen, father! we can only do wluilb is possible to .save 

j “ I tell thee, boy,” resumed the Khan, interrupting him, “ I doubt 
whether it would be meet in us to interfere with God's designs, 
and to help*treachery to escape its deserts. The danger is too great 
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to the King, unci, next to Grod and the Prophet, he is to ns deax^ 
and hononred. I tell thee, son, we had better not interfere ; it may^ 
not be good for ns.” 

“Nay, father,” said Fazil, “so long as we speak friendly truth 
and warning, there can be no fear; and what is written in the 
Wazeer^a destiny will be fulfilled.” 

‘Thou wilt Hoe to that door with thy life, Nasir,” whispered the 
Kotwal to one of his chief attendants, a burly Abyssinian slave. 
“ See that no one passes out or in without my orders. If violence 
is attempted, strike, — dost Jhou hear ?— to the death ! Proud as 
Afzool Khan is, he may yet lower his head, perliaps with his life. 
And they have papers, which we must take, Nasir — forcibly, if we 
cannot otherwise get them : — ere the sun sets, too, or he passes 
hence.” 

“ Are we strong enough to keep the Khan, my lord ? ” asked the 
man doubtingly. 

“ Ay, true ; we need be stronger; send this ring,” and he took ofF 
his signet, “ to the Wuzeer*s son. Say we need tivo Imndrod men 
to reinforce the guard. Yes, wre should otherwise be loo weak; 
if those mad AfFg^ians were to attempt a rescue. Return hero 
when the mofisciiger goes.” 

“On my head and eyes be it,” replied the slave; “no on© shall 
pass hence save over my dead body.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mat.oosrat had too much at stake to risk aught by delay, and he anff* 
his companions fled from the back door of tbo house already 
described, screened by the i-ain and thick darkness, leaving, how- 
ever, one of the scouts to inform their companion of whiii had 
happened, and wdth directions for both to join him at tlioir place of 
concealment as quickly as possible. They proceeded at a rajiid pace, 
leaving the suburb, and striking across the open plain, eastwards, in 
the direction of the small hamlet of Allapoor, bearing the wounded 
man with them. Heretofore, in his stealthy visits to the city, 
Maloosray had found shelter and c.oncealment in a Mutt or monastery 
of Jogis, who, 'in their annual pilgrimages, had become known to 
him, and assuming their garb, and even joining them in their morn- 
ing perambulations in scaroh of alms, he had been enabled to ^dsit 
those persons in the city with whom his intrigues wore being carried 
on. Now, however, the Jogis had warned him that their Mutt was 
no longer safe. Jeh^dar Beg had received information which led 
to suverol visits by his men at night ; and though nol interfered 
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mth, or even aware of the reason of suspicion, the Jogis knew they 
were watched. 

But they were true to his interests, and had preparet} a place 
more secure, because without the walla, and more secluded, than 
their own Mutt, which was the resort of travellers and devotees from 
all parts of the country. This wus the cloister of an old Hindu 
temple which stood by itself in an unfrequented part of the plain, 
and which, either by some act of desecration, or because of its incon- 
venient situation, had been long neglected. The cloister round it 
was however, in good repair, and a little plastering with clay, and 
cleansing of the chamber from tho accumulated dust of years, made 
the place comfortable enough; and one of tho Jogis attended in 
tnra, brought provisions, and acted as cook to the party. 

It was easy from thence to roach tho city unobserved. Not far 
distant was the small hamlet of Allapoor, yet sufficiently far to deter 
prying persons from coming to see who lived in the deserted temple; 
and if any one were observed, it was, to all appearance, only a Jogi. 
AVhsn, therefore, tho Patel, or chief elder of the village of Allapoor, 
told by tho shepherd boys that some mendicants were repairing 
tho cloistpr of the old temple and staying there, he bade no ono 
interfere with them; and his good-will was by-and-by secured by an 
occasional present from time to time. No one suspected the placo 
or its inhabitants ; and few frequented tho plain about it, which, 
being hard and stony, was uncultivated, as it still remains, and was 
used here and there for cemeteries ; but the greater part was left to 
nature, and to flocks of kardy sheep and goats, which picked up a 
scanty subsistence. 

Jii, was not without some apprehension that Maloosray had first 
trusted himseli to tho now shelter ; but in tlie course of several visits 
bV had become accustomed to it, and found tliat he was at once freer 
and safer there, tlian in his old quarters inside the walls, 'i'he horses, 
too, were excellently provided for in the crypt of an adjoining Ma- 
homedan tomb, which had never been finished, nor had any use been 
made of it. Below the foundation terrace was a spacious arched 
vault, above which the walls of the mausoleum had been partly 
carried ; and the entrance was so overgrown with matted croejxu’S 
and bushes, that it could not be seen unless oxamined very closely. 
Within, three horses, and as many stout ponies, found excellent 
shelter and concealment ; and Maloosray’s scouts — who were, in fact, 
his retainers and escort — ^lived with them and tended them. 

To this place Maloosray proceeded as •fast as the wet ground and 
rough by-paths would permit — supporting his companion when 
needful, and helping him over stony places. Tho wound was not 
dangerous, yet it had caused considerable loss of blood, and the hardy 
mountaineer was more weakened than he liked to admit. Once they 
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emerged upon the plain, the temple was soon reached ; and, afte 
having the sword-cut dressed and bound up, the wounded man wai 
left to his repose. 

Malodsray’s next care was for his horses, and he proceeded to the 
crypt. Safe now from observation, for it was long past midnight, 
the men thf^ro were busy with preparations for the morning meal — 
for they could cook only at night. Two were grinding millet-flour 
in the hand-mill, which they always carried with them ; another was 
kneading dough in a wooden trough; a fourth shaping portions of 
it into cakes, which he patted between his hands into the desired 
form, and a fifth was baking them upon a large flat iron jian or girdle 
— which hold several at the same time — and removing them to the 
side of the fire to harden, as fast as baked. 

A goodly pile of bread had already accumulated ; and in two 
earthen pots simmered messes of vegetables and split-yieas, from 
which a strong, and not unsavoury, smell of onions and garlic pro- 
ceeded. The fire, fed by dry sticks from time to time, liglitcd up 
the space around, resting upon the rough stone arclies and heavy 
massive groins of the crypt; and upon the forms of several nje'*i 
lying asleep, wrapped in their strong cotton sheets or rough blankets, 
whilo others reclmcd lazily, talking occasionally to those employed. 
There were tliree horses — two lay asleep among the men, the other, 
a powerful silver-grey mare, was feeding, and looking round occa- 
sionally to the man baking bread, expecting, with a low whinny, her 
allowance of buttered cakes. 

The scene was peculiar and striking : fpr the gloom of the vault 
was so deep, except around the fire itself, that every ob ject seemed to 
stand out in sharp relief as the light caught it. Just tJien, too, a 
hr ighter blaze than before rested upon the coat of the mare, aiiA, 
shining on the soft glossy skin, caused the gmceful outline of her 
form to project from the deep gloom beliiiid it in a remarkable 
manner. 

“ Wliat ! a^vako, and no one guarding the door? Ah ! would ye 
have the Kcitwal’s men upon ye, my sous? cned Maloosray, enter- 
ing unobserved. “Beware, all of ye, the lusk is great.” 

“ Master, wc had the watch set,” answered a man, standing up and 
making a clumsy salutation, while othera started to their feet. “ I 
only came in for a moment to see to the mare, for the rest were busy.” 

“ Has she not slept ? ” 

“ O yes 1 She just now woke, got up, shook herself, and neighed. 
That w'as what brought me in ; I thought she had no fodder, and 
that the others might be adeep.” ^ 

“ Then she is fresh for a journey, in case we have a rapid one, 
Ram joe ? ” 

,* Aj, 7naste;r; you may be at Poona in three days if you wdl, or 
at Pevtabgurh either. She will do it.” 
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Maloosray approached the animal : she stretcheil her head towards 
im with a low whinny, and rubbed her nose and eyes against him. 
Yes, Kookmince,” he said, cai'cssing her, *Hhoa wilt have shaip 
work, perhaps. Art ready, lass ? ” 

There was another low whinny in reply, as she licked the hand 
held out to her. She at least understood the caress, and responded 
to it. He passed his hand ove^ her sleek coat, which glistened like 
silver in the firelight, and down each leg, and taking up each hoof, 
narrowly examined every shoe and nail in it in succession. 

“Ah ! if you can find any fault there, master, you may do as you 
please with mo,” said Ramjee. “No; Btilla at Jutt knows his trade 
too well to allow a noil to slack, and he knows, too, whose marc ho 
is shoeing ! What does ho siiy ? When Sivaji Blidslay cornea with 
a hundri'd thousand horse, then I will ride with him on his raid to 
the south, and not a horse shall drop a shoe, ho tho journey over so 
long.” 

“And he shall, Ramjee,” cried Maloesray, laughing. “ The follow 

f ' J a braggart, but he is useful.” 

"^‘'Ah* master, that was a rare meeting. Was it not curious that 
so many horses wanted shoeing that day ? Well, so thought the royal 
horsemen stationed there ; and they went about twisting up their 
moustaches, and swelling themselvos out as you never saw, my lord. 
Many good fellows there were, who would not have cared for a chance 
with sonic of those gallants in the open plain. When are we to begin, 
master ? ” 

“Ay. when?” echoed a •number of tho men, who ceased their 
occupation for a moment, or raised themselves on their elbows whilo 
Ulie answer w'as given. 

f ^Not yet, my sons, not yet; we bide our time. And now for 
/woi^k,” answered l^Ialoosray. “ Go thou, Ramjee, to the Paigali of 
Afzool Khan early, and see if that dog Bulwunt Rao is dead. Well 
was it that I tied chains in ray turban folds lost night, else ho had 
cloven mo to the teeth. 1 have vowed a silver horse to the shrine of 


Kliundoba at Jejoori, for the deliverance.” 

“ And was he slain, master, at last ? ” •• 

“ Nay, that is what I want to know,” he replied. “Bnt I lind a 
fair blow at him, and 1 rarely miss. Go, and bring news quickly.” 

“Master,” said Ramjee in a tone of entreaty, and reverentially 
touching Maloosray’s feet, “ I will go. Let there be no risks like 
this again. What would the Maharaja do without you, and what is 
there to be gained here that is worth such ^eril ? ” 

“ Ak, yes ! ” added another^ “ what if ten thousand such as we ard 
were expended, it would be nothing were Tannajee siif e. Only that two 
of ,srs in the lane* behind Ramans, misdirected a party of the King’s 
men, ye had been beset, before and behind ; and if the King had got 
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hold of any of ye, the kites and crows of the * Gorak Imlee * 
have had fnll bellies by this evening/’ 

“Well, it was not of my seeking,” returned Maloosray; 
BulwnntRao was reported dead — killed in battle two years ag 
at least, wo heard. It was like fighting a spirit, my sons ; and I missed 
my blows. . . . Hark! who is that without? Netta? What news, 
brother?” he continued, as a slight, active-looking man entered 
hastily. “ Didst thou find Pahar Singh, the old robber ? ” 

“ Mabanij ! ” returned the man, “there was no Pahar Singh. We 
found a fire burning in the^ verandah of the temple, and I took a 
lighted brand and looked aboat.r All we could discover was a little 
1 lesh blood on the floor and three gold pieces among the ashes. But 
i liero was blood on the wall too, and we tracked it for a few paces, 
wlien the torch went out in the rain, so we went on and heard a man 
moaning in a nullah, and some jackals were standing by him as we 
wont up. Dost thou remember Maun Singh, who is with Pahai; 
Siugh always? Well, we could hardly see, so Limba went back for 
another brand, and brought it under Jiis blanket, and then we saw 
the man’s face. He was terribly wounded, and could not .spcjwc 
st'iisibly, bub one or two names escaped him, one of wiiich was Pahar 
Singh, and Limba kncAv his face.” 

“ Ye did not let him live, the foul traitor and liar ?” cried ^faloosray, 
excitedly. “ O that it had been ‘ the Lion * himself ! Yc did not let 
him live ? ” 

“ Master, ho will speak no more, nor yet tell b’es. I have made 
that sure enough,” said Limba, approaching and touching the feet of 
Maloosray. “ I knew him after what happened in the old Gosai’s 
Mutt at Tooljapoor, and Moro Punt would have had me kill him tJicA 
and tlic. other too, only I could find no opportunity. They had som^ 
fifty horse with him, and were as shy as deer. Ifow I haye settlctl 
that account.” 

“Good, my<^n,” replied Maloosray; “but what had happened, 
Kott.a ? Was there no further trace of them ? ” 

“ None, Maharaj ; we-i^ere fairly puzzled. We returned, and stayed 
ill the temple by the fire, in hopes that Pahar Singh might come 
back *, but it was no use. Then we went and listened behind the 
guard-house, and heard thero was a man w'ounded in an affray — a 
‘ Gosai ’ — and tliere was a barber dressing his wound.” 

“ Then ho did not die ? I had hoped ho did.” 

“ Holy Mother ! was this thy work, master, and all of us away ? ” 
cried several of the men? 

“No; !^anoo remained with me,” replied Maloosray, “and has 
a scratch ; but what of the man wounded ? What think ye of 
1 > 111 \v lint Rao, my cousin, dead long since, as we thought, but come 
to life, Nettti ? ” 
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' My curse on him ! And he escaped you, Tannajee ? 

‘ I am going to see if he be dead, brother,” interposed Bamjee ; 
jho master’s blows are not little ones.” * 

“You see, friends, they — those two Qosais — as they appeared, 
must have mot Pahar Singh, who directed them. 1 see it all now — 
the villain’s attempt to decoy us into that trap by the temptation of 
news of the Wuzeer. Depend *upon it, he has been bought over, 
aud IS not to be trusted ; and he set them on our track.” 

“ He never was,” cried both the men ; “ he has only one king 
and one god — that is money,” added Neeta ; “ and he has gone whore 
ho could get it.” 

“Yes, friends, those men knew us,” continued Maloosray; **and 
to my mind the place is no longer safe : so we liad us well be 
ready. If they have given the alarm — and Bulwiint would do so if 
lie had any sense — we shall have horsemen scouniig the plains to- 
morrow, and that fine lad, Pazil Khan, at the head of them. So 
awny, some of you : watch the gates ; let the horses be kept saddled 
fijjl da^r ; and let them have broad as fast as they can eat it. 1 would 
g? Tit once, Nettajee,” he added to that person, hiking him aside ; 
“ but the Wu’zeer must be seen and spoken witli first. He was at 
Alniolla yesterday, and will be in the oity by the afternoon. With- 
out liaviiig spcecli of him, I dare not show myself before the master; 
and the object of our journey would bo incomplete. I think we 
may trust him.” 

“Alas! I fear not,” replied Nettajee;“ye are too sanguine, you 
and the Maharaja. Khan Mahomcjd will not league with us ; ho leans 
to the Moghuls, and calls us ‘ Kalirs of Hindus,* and kills cows 
he can. 1 know it. Why do ye trust him, when he is 
la itAlo.^s to his own salt ? Suppose he chose to turn round and hang 
i\p Tannajee Maloosrny to the ‘ Goruk Imlee tree,* would n,,t that 
keep him fair in his master’s eyes, and blind them to his intrigues 
with the Padshah ? Ah, brotlier, trust him not : one who will 
deceive the master who has raised him to what he is, will deceive 
you. A slave born, ho will bo one to the last; and he is not fit to 
strike in with free men like us! Leave him to thfl Moghuls, to 
wliom ho will be a slave, as he was to Heejapoor : we have our oivii 
road between both. But come now to Ranoo ; is he fit to travel ” 
“Ho will be better after he has slept. We were owls, Nettajee, 
not to see through those flimsy disguises,** returned Maloosray. 

“ Bulwunt Bao is better living than dead, brother ; ^ud we may 
yet bm'ng him round,’* said Nettajee. • 

“ If tell thee, O Nutta,’* interrupted Tannajee, fiercely, and grind- 
ing ms teeth as ho spoke, “ I would cut him down with my own hand 
.At tee feet of tl)^ Maharaja, rather than ho should have speech of him. 
Never name him to me, else wo may difter.” * 
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“Ah, that bl(5wof his still rings in your head, Tannajee,” 
the other, laaghing. “ But come ; if you don’t need sleep, I do. 
sleeps,” he contimiod, as they entered the cloister where the woun^^JW 
man lay ; “ that is well ; and I will do the same, Tannajee ; ” and tx ^ 
saying, he took down a sheet from a cord on which it was hanging, ' 
and, wrapping himself in it, lay down, and was soon snoring loudly. ^ 

Bat MaJooriray could not sleep? and after a while, got up, and 
ascending the st(?ps to the roof of the terrace, looked over the plain 
suspiciously. All, however, was still. To the east, lightning was 
playing about the tops of the clouds in dim flickering flashes. Every-* 
whore else the sky was clear, and the stars shone with great lustre. 

A few jackals howled in the distance, and their cry was answered 
successiv^ely in many directions. Then the drums and horns of the 
several guiirds at the gates and on the outer walls and bastions of ^ 
the city, sounded deep and shrill one by one, and were taken up by 
tliose in the “ Ark ” or citadel of the palace, and so died away in the 
distance. 

His eye followed the line of towers and battlements, and narrowly 
watched every light which might betoken a stir among the'troAa 
within; but there was none. The huge dome of the mausohmni of 
Mahmood Adil Shah, not long completed, stood out in a dork heavy 
mass against the clear sky : and beyond it the outlines oi‘ the Palace , 
of the Seven Stories — the great Cavalier — and a confused mass of 
trees and buildings intomingled; nearer, too, the massive walls and 
arches of the tomb of the mother of the late King, then, as now, un- 
finished. ^ 

All was still. High up in thc^ palace a light twinkled now an^ ' 
then faintly, on which Tannajee speculated dreamily. Was the King 
awake ? the light was in his private apartments. What could 
doing so late in the night? for the drums and trumpets had sound^', 
the third watch. O that he would join heartily with his master, an^ 
defy the Moghuls ! Would no one tell him this was his best policy ? ' 
Better a thousand times to secure the fidelity of a huge poition of 
his own subjects by timely concession, than to defy and coerco their 
chieftain. Kow, too, though the Moghuls had been once beaten off, 
it would not be so again. They were resting and gathering strength, 
and one by one the independent kingdoms to the north had ftSlen ' 
befo?^ them. 

How long would this remain ? — Uiis, the most extensive, most 
valuable, and most heretical. Better far, tJien, to secure the 
Mahratta popple, than to lose all by a double war with them, and 
with the Moghuls. “'Will no one tell the boy this ?” thought 
Maloosray. “We do not 'wish him evil; but the master mujBt be 
fn'c\ and will be fi'oe. The people will assemble at the Dnssera.,'and 
the King can then have his choice betw ecn a lakli Mahraitas and 
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Ik of Moghuls, or both combined ; and yet this old family shon^d 
pass away — it should not pass away at onr hands.” 

. 3nt w'e need not follow his thoughts further : bettor to transport 
arselvos to that twinkling light high up in the Seven*storied Palace, 
and sefe who sit beside it, and hear what they saj. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

The Pnlace of the Seven Stories still exists as one of the most nnblo 
and picturesque ruins of the Fort of Reejapoor. Of the Seven 
Stories, only five are now traceable ; the two upper have been de- 
stroyed, perhaps by lightning, or have fallen from decay and dis- 
repair ; and it is only in the third that the remains of the beautiful 
chamber still existent there convey an idea of the effect of the whole 
slrncfuro when it was perfect. Even this has been much damaged, 
gikling of the walls, of the groins of the arches and fretted roof, 
its delicate arabesque borders, has all been scraped off, and 
tile fresco paijniings are so destroyed by exposure, that but little 
exists to tell the history of the beautiful Bhagiruttee, the mistress of 
the monarch who built the palace for her. 

Enough, however, remains to show what the general design and 
execution of the work were; enough to prove the exquisite taste 
which had directed its completion, and the skill and boldness of the 
architect who had raised the dizzy tower so high. Then, the spacious 
lurches and oriel windows were filled by richly carved panels and 
s^utteiT of teak wood, which admitted sufficient light and air : now, 
iTOSt^are all gone, the windows are open, and the rain and sun and 
w'ind\are rapidly causing decay and destruction of what remains. 
I^lie upper stories are so broken that they cannot be ascended; but 
in the one of which we speak, the traveller -will be tempted to sit 
a while looking over the masses of mins beneath him : and over the 
still perfect walls of the citadel. Beyond, the undulating plain 
studded with mounds, shows lines of streets, with bxipken irches, 
minarets, and some still perfect mosques, mausoleums, and palaces, 
which have withstood the effects of time and the spoiler, and remain 
as proofs of the splendour which once prevailed. 

At the period of our tale all these were perfect. The ’city spread 
away to the south and west, covering many miles of plain with those 
street^hd houses of which the lines of moulds alone remain. They 
are imerspersed with villages, which are probably portions of the old 
city, "iever entirely deserted, and to which the descendants of the 
popimtion of those days have clung through all vicissitudes. To 
the east and no Ah, after looking over the greater part of ibo citadel, 
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the eye fallowed the plain beyond — the proper esplanade of the 1 
— and the undulating rising ground to the north-east, from wl ] 
the Moghul batteries had so recently poured a stonn of ahot \ 
the defences, yet happily with no effect. 

The King’s apartment opened to the west; and, like AfzoolJBLhan 
about the same time, he sat courting the breeze, which played gently 
round the rich clustered muUions of the oriel window, and refreshed 
and soothed him. The storm had died away, and the night was 
clear and fresh ; while, from the garden below, ascended the mingled 
periunie of champas, limes, tuberoses, jessamine of various kinds, and 
other sweet-scented flowers, which loaded the air almost to excess. 

A silver lamp, on a tall silver stand, stood in a recess sheltered 
from tlie open casement, and its seven wicks burned brightly, illu- 
minating the chamber, and by their strong light causing the gilded 
roof, arches, and groins, with all their delicate colouring of rose- 
colour, yellow, light-green, and blue euamcl, to assume a soft har- ^ 
mony of effect — different from the light of day, yet perhaps more ^ 
beautiful. 

Furniture there was none ; but in the space enclosed by the ot'S 
window, there was spread a rich, soft, Persian carpet, which fllle** 
its area, on which, in the corner near were the young King w^as sit- 
ting, lay a thick quilted mattress of green satin brocaded with gold, , 
and a largo pillow of the same matcnal, both covered with fini 
muslin. This had been the Kmg'a seat, and it was thickly strewi 
with papers — some Persian, some Mfiliratta — which, to all ajipea' 
ance, had been under examination, ancj he had evidently just left 
and placed liimaelf by the casemeijt which he had opened. Ho w^a i 
alone, but, by the frequent glances tow’ards the doorway, which wa; 
covered by a heavy curtain, some one seemed impatiently 

The events of the night had aroused unusual energy in the youii* 
King ; nor, since his accession to the throne, had any occuttcticc 
cited him like tho discovery of treason in the man he had, perhaps, 
most trusted — ^his prime minister, Khan Mahomed. It was so un- 
provoked, so nn deserved. Early in life great ability and aptitude 
for biisineas had been remarked in the Abyssinian slave, Hehan, by 
tbc late King ; and ho had risen, as favourites among Asiatic princes 
often do, rapidly to rank and wealth, with every honour which an 
attached and grateful prince could bestow upon him. Finally he 
bad reached the rank of prime minister or Wuzeer, as we 
already mentioned, an<l, amidst all the distractions and intri-® 
faction, bad succeeded in preserving bis monarch’s attaclimel^j 

In tbis position be was maintained by the yonng King 
a^ession to the throne, notwithstanding the insinuations of 
that the Wnzeer was unfaithful. The King had not heeded ^ 
suspicions, nor, indeed, beyond mere rnmonr, was 'there anytiiiflg 
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ch coTxld lead to confirmation of them; and 'as the Wuzcor 
>ed it as a proof of his fidelity, the Abyssinians under his coni- 
1 had been pushed on to the north to vratch theMoghnl armies; 
, r aji was better to submit to the turbulence of the Dekhan chie'ftains 
at the capital, who could be controlled by neutral forces like those 
^ of Afzool Khan, than to risk the possible miscondact of the others. 
Again, the Dekhanies could not* be trusted with the frontier ; and 
the King, impressed with the fidelity of Khan Mahomed, had left 
him at his post. 

At this period the Dekhanies and Abyssinians were rival factions 
in the state. The latter were more amenable to discipline than the 
former, who were descendants of those Mahomedan warriors — 
Toorks, Tartars, and Affgbans — who, at the close of the thii-teenth 
century, under Alla-oo-Deen, had invaded the south of India, and 
wrested the territory in which they had settled from the Mabrattas 
s)i Deogurh and tlie Canarese dynasty of Beejanuggur. They had 
stounded, and maintained the dynasty of Gulburgah, against tho 
Tttacka of powerful Hindu states, and, when they separated from it, 
aifu*^nLttached themselves to the founders of other dynasties, which 
thvallcd, and, indeed, exceeded in i^londour, the parent one. 

Those wlio were in Bce japoor had joined Ibrahim Adil Shah, when 
ho declared and esiablish(‘d his independence of the Bahmani dynasty 
if Giilliurgah, and they had risen to rank and wealtli with the state, 
^hey had been led to victory by that monarch and his successors ; 
"^oy had conquered province after province from the infidels of tho 
-iithern Hindu states, and they had at last finally subdued and over- 
j!^amed the ancient Hindu monarchy of Beejanuggur, which, for 
sWeral generations, was their bitter enemy and rival. Was it 
blfertflcrful that they at length became arrogant, and that, to maintain 
wju c'ljiiipoise against them, another element, the Abyssinian, was 
'^admitted into this state? It is the old story in tho history of the 
iv^orld of exclusive military power; the old play which has always 
been played out when the characters are brought together. 

There were proud names among these old Dekhan families, which 
still exist, Tartars and Toorks, who ill brooked the control of shivc*s 
like Abyssinians. They were free, and held themselves equal in 
rank to their own king — proud barons in fact, who seldom accepted 
tv?/^ministrative service, and were rarely fit for it; men “who could 
At*" i but could not write,” as they boasted; turbulent, arroganl, 
away to' some among themselves, split into as many factions as they 
streets families and tribes. The “ Dagtoravs,** “ Alla-ool-Aloolks,’* 
are in|lmces,” “Kalhi Chuttrees,” “Safed Posks,” and a host ot 
rfiy, ts, were faithful to their own state, while they were an unceasing 
popiafce of anxiety, and often distress, to its administrators. ^ 

' So long as the Moghul armies had tltreateiied the capital, or thore 
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was employment daily in the field to meet a common danger, t 
tribes and their chiefs had fonnd occupation against the com: 
enemy, and liad fouglit valiantly and successfnlJy. The best.cavailK 
of the Moghul army was no match for these fiery Dekhan cavaKew 
ItocklesB of life, well mounted, each tribe and appellation vying with 
each other, whenever there was a chance in their broad plains, they 
had not neglected it, and were in advance of the more dis^ 

’ ciplined though slower moving bodies of Abyssinian horse and foot, 
whom they despised as slaves. 

Between the extremes of party were those who, like Afzool Khan, 
belonged to neither, who held a common interest and fuith in the 
dynasty they served, and whose arms had often been turned against 
Abyssinians, and against Dekhanies, whenever revolts or mutinies of 
either rendered it necessary - 

Among these contending factions, and ever present rivalries, the 
course of the young King had been difficult and devious since hip 
accession ; bxit respect to his father’s memory and experience, for hb 
had been a wise prince, a successful administrator, aud a 
warrior in the field, had, ii> the end, induced him to continue thfe 
predominance of the Abyssiniam element in council ; and to allow 
the Deklianica scope for their ambition in military commands and 
active service in distant provinces of the kingdom, retaining those 
only at the capital who would prove a counterpoise to the Abys- 
sinians, in caso of need. Influenced by personal esteem, and even 
affection, for the man who had been his father’s most trusted coun- 
sellor and friend, he had retained Khan Mahomed in office, notwith- 


standing the evil reports of his Dckhan officers ; and under theses 
circumstances the distress, and even dismay, of the young Kin<T a/ 
the discovery of the treachery, which had long existed, was hard t| 
endure. It was his first bitter lesson in life, and there were few tA 
fall back npon for advice or consolation. 

In liis extremity his thoughts had turned to Afzool Khan first, 
perhaps, of all : but again, his known intimacy livith the Wuzecr ; the 
report that the families would soon bo united by the marriage of 
Klian Mahomed’s son to the old Khan’s daughter ; the notorious 
friendship of the young men ; and, above all, a certain reticence in 
Afzool Khan’s expressions whenever the Wuzeor’s character or 
actions were discussed — recurred to the King, and his thoughts turned 
from Afzool Khan to others in succession, yet finding rest nowhere. 

Of all his officers, on whom could he depeud ? Jehaudar Beg, who 
should have been his executive in any arrest of the Wuzeer, was 
knowm to be- his dependent: and thus speculating on cacl^, he 
estinfiatod bitterly how really weak he was in personal adherents. 

At first all appeared to be decided in his favour, bu^ gradualK; re- 
quests were^made under one pretext or other, which disclosed the 
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le objects of his courtiers, and the young Sling had suihcient 
^scemment to estimate their professions ivt their full value. It 
as these experiences which threw him back upon himself, and upon 
whe Wuzeer, who was, at least as he thought, moderate and unselhsh* 
Moderate, certainly, to him ; yet, at hea^ more grasping and more 
treacherous than any. 

There was no doubt of that now. Again and a^in had the King 
taken up the letter we have before road, and examined it closely, and 
had each time laid it oown with increased conviction that it was 
genuine. There could bo no doubt either as to the seal or the writ- 
ing. Khan Mahomed’s own hand was too peculiar to be imitated ; 
yet he had doubted — still doubted. It is hard to admit conviction 
of guilt when one’s aj9!ections are pleading innocexfco, but here it was 
not to be resisted ; and, as most generally follows such conviction, 
those very affections were fast becoming the most unrelenting judges. 

“ Let them but confirm this,” said the King, aloud, os he looked 
out, and again turned to the papers, seleoted the letter, looked over 
it, and hastily put it down with a shiver. **,Ijet them bat confirm it, 

O, my father ! wert thou here it would bo the same, 

#nd your son will not flinch from the necessity, be it what it may.” 


CHAPTER XXXTTL 

As yet the King’s thoughts had admitted nothing definitely ; the blow 
bad been too sadden, the provocation too great, for aught bat a 
t numbness of perception which checked conclusive determination; 

this was passing away fast, and it was becoming still more appa- 
rent that, if Khan Mahomed’s plan had succeeded, he must, if he 
survived it, be the dependent of his own slave and his father’s. 
Were the other letters, which they hod looked over hastily, true also ? 
Men’s tongues had before been busy with Wuzeer’s reputation, 
and now were so again — the same subject ai^d the same man ; and it 
was — “ true, true ! ” 

Unconsciously he had spoken aloud in his reverie, and the word 
seemed to come as if an echo of his own thought. « 

“ Who spoke ? ” he cried, looking round — “ Who spoke ? ” His 
very question seemed to make the silence more impressive ; and, as 
he strained his eyes intoithe gloom of the chamber, there was no 
sound but the gentle sough of the night ^nd, laden with moisture, 
amopg the trees below and the open latticewbrk of the windows. 
“ Tne spirits of the dead are around me to-night,” he continued to 
hiMelf, shuddering. “ Listen, O father ! Listen, sweet mother ! 
OPropbet of "God, on whom be peace, assist and hear rue ! O thou 
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fotinfcaiii and dispenser of justice, make me true and bold ; make ii 
as I should be, tliy age nt among thy people. If I have been a chi 
till noyir, forgive me — that is past. . . . He writes to the Emper 
that I am a boy ! — that I am a boy ! Inshalla ! No ! that is past 
As he spoke, the sound of voices below, and of footsteps ascending 
the narrow stair were distinctly audible, and he paused to listen. 

“ It is they at last, and the Meerza baa not delayed. Enter,” be 
cried, as the steps appeared to roach the landing-place and doorway 
-r-“ enter, 1 am here.'* 

Tilt! heavy quilted curtain was pushed aside, and three persons 
advanced — one the Meerza or secretary we have before mentioned ; 
the otlicu* two we have not yet seen ; but they had been often employed 
as confidential advisers by the King, and he had now sent for them. 
When tliejr returned from the temple, the King and his secretary 
had examined the papers they had obtained, with great care and 
anxiety, and they proved to be far more voluminous and important 
than even our friend the Lalla had imagined. 

The dates of tbo lehlitoB extended over several years. Some, of 
later date, within the year,< had evidently been sent secretly, foV 
they were rolled up into tbe smallest possible compass, in lead, and 
so that they could bo put into the mouth, or otherwise hidden ; the 
handwriting was disguised, and several were written in cypher; 
but the most recent were not disguised at all, and tbe seals were 
perfect. The whole formed a series, and they had hastily put them 
together. Each letter confirmed the other, or seemed to do so, and 
yet, considering the issue at^stake, neither cared to trust their own 
judgment : and the papers needed* confimiation, as well of their 
authenticity as of their reference to former occurrences and dates. * 

Of the Alaliratta documents, however, they could form no opin/on! • 
os neither could read the character; but the secretary was familinA 
with the seal, and even the rude signature, of Sivaji Bhuslay ; and ' 


these letiors might throw some light on the subject of reputed in- 
trigues with the Empij j^ i and prove a guide to future proceedings. 

The two persons wl^had been summoned so hastily to the night 
council were, in the first place, Peer Dustageer Khaderi, a holy 
Synd, or desc endant of the Prophet, of the purest lineage, and the 
head of a religious house or establishment of Durwnysh, or, as we 
familiarly call them, “ Dervishes,” which had been largely endowed 
by the State,' and for whdse ancestors, buried in the precincts of the 
shrine, miracles were now becoming ostensibly claimed. As a con- 


sequence, the holy in finance of the ‘‘ Peer ” w'aa decidedly on the 
increase ; and as ne had been chosen as religions instructor tcH the 
King, he was at that time his “ Moorshid,” or spiritual guide ; 'and 
being a shrewd, well-educated person, possessed of deep local experi- 
ence, and, from his position, able to obtain information of a trust- 
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prthy nature, he was frequently consulted. To give him due 
•edit, the Peer had proved, on more than one occasion, to have 
. iudered valuable service. Him, therefore, liad the King named as 
£he person best fitted to be intrusted with the secret they hod obtained 
The other was an old Brahmun, who entered leaning upon a long 
stick with a gold head, yet not so as to evince weakness, and was as 
remarkable in his degree as the person whom he accompanied. 
]!Q^eclkunt Rai Pansay, in the outset of his life a humble Karkoon, or 
clerk, in the revenue department of the State, had served, in suo- 
cessicn, three genemtions of its kings, and, at upwards of eighty 
years old, was still clear-headed, astute, and faithful. He had risen to 
the rank of “ Peshcar,” or finance minister, by his valuable services 
in that department ; and though an “ infidel, ” as he was termed by the 
Peer, was beloved and respected, and consulted on occasions of more 
than ordinary solemnity or embarrassment, more particularly in 
regard to the affairs of his own people, the Hindus of the kingdom. 
While the secretary advanced to the King, the others stood at the 
end of the apartment. Neither knew why they had been 
wAffinoned, and the hour of the night, the, to them, strange fact of 
'fieing together in the most private apartment of the palace, and in 
the King’s presence^ caused them to look at each other wonderingly. 

These were not persons who could ever unite in private friend- 
ship ; for the Peer, a bigoted follower of Mahomed, and a holy saint 
to boot, was one of those who, as warriors of the faith, would have 
lod armies against the infidels, and utterly exterminated them. That 
king of Gulburgah, Peroze Shah, was in his eyes a true Moslem, and 
now surely enjoying Paradise, who, in pursuance of his vow, had 
Yslain a hundred thousand of the infidels of Beejanuggur, and made 
.lids of their heads at the gat© of his city. If tho kings of 
Jiieojapoor had been such it would have been well ; but, alaw ! in his 
eyes tlicy were degenerate. Here was a proof . the infidel iiiinistcr 
sent for to confer with him! the Syud! “ Astagb-fur-UUa I ” (God 
forbid it !) gargled in his throat, and he edg^'d away and gathered up 
his garments with a gesture decidedly contemptuous. 

This did not escape the old Brahmin’s notice, but^ it was no time 
to resent it, for they were called forward. A word from the secre- 
tary had decided the King to have the Mahratta letters first exaniinecl. 
Aroused from his sleep, and in the presence of a Brahmun, tho Syud 
was ^ot likely to discuss any matter tei tperately with one ; nor, 
indeed, in a subject in which Mahomedan honour was involved, was 
it politic, perhaps, to reVeal particulars to a Hindu ; but tho fact or 
othej^se of Sivaji Bhoslay's attachment or treachery so affected 
the Wuzeer’s position, that it oould not be concealed from one who, 
wh^jtever his faults of re^ons arrogance might be, was at least a 
firm friend of Ihe yonng King and of his government. • 
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“ Salaam-o^alykoom ! Khoosh amudeed ! (you are ’welcomey 
said the King, using .the Persian salutation to the Syud, and risiL 
as ho advanced. ^ 

“ Salaam-o-alyk ! ” returned the holy man, advancing, as was his« 
wont, in a peculiar but characteristic manner ; that is, he bent his 
head forw ard, so as to assume a stoop which might be 8nppose<l 
reverential, but which was, in fact, patronising in the extreme; 
stretching forth his arms in an attitude of benediction, and, having 
set his feet nearly at right angles, he shuffled with short steps towards 
the edge of the carpet on which was the King’s seat, “ My lord’s 
health is sonnd, and his brain is clear ? ’* 

“ I am well,** returned the King ; “ be seated.” 

The Peer looked for a place as near the King as possible, and, 
with another wave of his hands, settled himself upon his heels wnth 
two motions — first, to drop on his knees, and second, to subside upon 
bis beels, very much after the fashion of a camel when it is to be 
loaded. This done, he joined his hniids together, and smiling 
blandly, again ventured to ask whether “ My lord and prince wer ^ 
well.** ' ,'j 

“Tiyyour favour and the mercy of God,** replied the King, “I an| 
well.** 

** Ul-humd-ul-illa ! (Praise be to God!) Shookr! shookr! 
(thanks, thanks I) ** ejaculated fhe Peer devoutly, as he settled him- 
self more comfortably ; then, taking his rosary from his waist, began 
to tell his beads with great rapidity, as the old I3i*ahmun, following 
to the edge of tlie enrpet, and makiirg a liumble and reverential 
salutation, stood awaiting tho King’s pleasure. 

“Be seated, Neolkunt Rai,” said the King kindly; and as tbe^olij, 
man stooped to tb© grcDund, supporting himself by his stick, thu 
secretary compassional ely put his hand under his arm, and let him 
down gently. The scowl from the Peer at this unwonted act of 
courtesy was lost upon the secretary, but not upon the old man him- 
self ; nor was bis look of thanks to the person who had assisted him 
unremarked by tho Syud. “ 1 will watch them,” he said inwardly : 
“these +WO seem to understand each other.** 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Thb King spoke first, breaking a silence which, though only 1 
for a few moments, seemed interminably oppressive. S 

“I have called you, Neelkunt Rai,** he said, “to examin^ ^ 
read to me some papers which have come into my possession. 
is no one about me from whom I can expect more true fidelity than 
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jm you in a delicate matter. Give him the papers, Meorza ; they 

*e before you.” 

^ “ May my lord’s favour and coudescension increase,” ret uijied the 
old man^ bowing humbly. I have never deceived the State, and 
am too old to begin ; and as the grandson is now, so were the father 
and grandfather always towards me ; true oonfidence is rarely dis- 
appointed.” • 

The King sighed. “Alas,” he said, “ would it were so! Bead 
and judge for yourself.” 

Ncelkunt Bai took the papers, cost his eyes over a few lines, put 
them down, fumbled in his pockets for his spectacles, which dually 
were found in a fold of his turban, put thorn on, and looked first 
at the end of the paper. 

“ The letters are from Sivaji Bhoslay, my lord. Doubtless some 
renewal of his former excesses, and his usual apologies for tliem. 
Shall I read them.” 

“ If that were all, Neelkunt Bai, we could forgive them,” replied 
kh© King; “but read; we may perhaps be in error about them, 
truly our vassal grows in power, and heeds not warnings or 
ladvico.” 

“ It is only a few months since he took the four forts,” interposed 
the Meerza, “and the letters given to Afzool Khan mention that he 
18 repairing and putting grain into them, and that Pertflibgarh, whore 
he lives, is now impregnable, and that ” 

“Let him read, Meerza Sahib,” said the Peer ironically: “one so 
high in the favour of the King should not be interrupted; ” and he 
stroked his beard gently with one hand, while the beads of his 
l^roaa^ passed rapidly through the fingers of the other, and his lips 
preheated the particular invocation of the divinity which suited every 
) bciid. “ Let him read ; my lord is already listening.” 

Neelkunt Bai proceeded. He had been deceived by the address, 
which was that usually written to his own sovereign, and had road 
the letter through unsuspiciously ; but as its purport, became evident, 
it was clear, by his change of countenance, that this was no ordinary 
communication, and after a while he stopped suddenly. 

“ It is not fit for my lord to hear,” he said excitedly. “ This is 
treason ! ” 

- “ Be not afraid, Neelkunt Bai, we would know the worst,” replied 

was King. 

indee^es, my lord should know who are true and who arc false,” 
it polifi the Peer, pompously. “ It is true wisdom I ” 
othej^Asyou will,” returned the old man, bowing to the King, and not 
the heing the Peer ; “ your servant is not responsible for what is 
whj/tten, and you must be patient with it ; ** and he read and trans- 
'' lated as he went on. 
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. There could be no doabt that the treason was unmasked and l 
concealed. The wrongs of his father, wrote Sivaji, who for fo 
years had been imprisoned in the dongeon of the citadet of BecjriB 
poor, near the gate, called for revenge ; the wrongs of the people^ 
suffering under endless local oppression and exaction, called for re- 
dress, which it was hopeless to expect at the hands of a boy, priest- 
riddiin and under the domination of bigoted and ignorant ministers. 
The conclusion was characteristic of the writer. AU he desired was 


oonlirmation of his ancestral rights, and permission to serve, with lus 
forces, in the imperial interest. 

Letter after letter was read, all much to the same purpose ; those 
of tlio latter dates being more particular, perhaps, than the former. 

“ Enough,*’ cried the King at last, “we are weary of these details. 
What dost thon think, Neelkunt Rai ? ” 

“ My lord,” said the old man, joining his hands, “ mine are not the 
words of flattery ; nor is my advice given without reason. I cannot 
control men’s tongues, nor can I hinder the actions of such as Sivajy 
Bhoslay ; nor yet am I a soldier, to estimate whether his means arl 
proportionate to tlie end he proposes to attain. If 1 may speak, I will 
do so truly, and as one who is near death now ; hut my lord mu.sll 
not bo offended, olso I am silent.” 

“ Be careful, and do not transgress the bounds of propriety and 
respect,” said the priest. 

“ Lot him speak as he will, Syud,” erhid the King, hastily ; “ do 
not interrupt him. Fear not, Neelkunt Rai.” 

“ I fear no one, becanse I have no reason to do so,” returned the 
old man simply, and looking steadily at the priest. “What I have 
to say is this : the disaffection of Sivaji Bbrtslay may spread, bu^ it^ 
has not yet become dangerous. That it will be so, if not checked, | 
there is no doubt, for the whole Mahratta people arc with him ; and 
there are many signs among thorn that he will be great ” 

“ That ho will be great ? ” echoed the King. 

“ My lord,” intemipted the Syud, “ I know all about that. Some 
of my disciples who live at a distance, have come to me from tim^i 
to time lately, and told me of the damnable doings of the infidels ; 
and how this Sivaji is supposed to have revelations from their gods , 
hut they are but stones — they are but stones, and gold and silver. 
Now, what saith the blessed Prophet, on whom be peace, about such 
infidels?” * 


“ Spare us, good Syud,” returned the King, interrupting him 
gently, “ we know the passages ; but God hath seen lit to give our 
house subjects of this faith ; and they are all our children — the^ — 
as well as the true believers. We can see no difference.” 

“ Astagh-fur-ooHa ! No difference ! ” cried the SyudL Is it hot 
written in tha holy book, how they shall be burned in the fires of 
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jU, and thou saycst there is no difference ! Some one hath surely 
ewitched thee with sorcery, my son, and 1 will say exorcisms for 
■ ^hee — and 

“ Enough,*^ returned the King, coldly ; “ w© hc^ve not 'time to 
waste in discussion on such matters now. Proceed, Keelkunt Hai.” 

“ The Syud is a holy man,” said the old minister, “ and he and his 
house arc renerated, and ho should be merciful and considerate to 
all ; but as he, too, hath heard the rumours in regard to Sivaji, my 
lord will believe them. And it woald bo well not to disregard them 
entirely. A people’s enthusiasm is not to be trifled with.” 

“ There is but one cure for it, if they are infidels, and that is the 
sword,” murmured the Syud. “What saith ” 

“We cannot suffer these interruptions,” interposed the King, 
haughtily. 

“ Peace, Meer Sahib,” wliispered the Meerza, laying his hand on 
the other arm, as he was about to rise. “ Peace, and bo still. In 
what will come afterwards we have need of tlioe — much need ; bo 
still.” 

^ prince,” said Neolkunt Rai, ondeavonring to rise, “I have 
'done what was needed, and beg leave to depart in peace. -My King 
knows the trorst. What his servant would advise will not now be 
listened to, wore he even to speak.” 

“ Say on,” cried the King, interrupting him; “thonhast a right to 
speak. Say on ; wo will not prevent thee.” 

“ But he will,” returned the Karkoon, pointing to the Syud. 

“ If ho speaks no irrevey)nce against the people of the true faith, 
ho may talk till morning,” siiid the Syud, with a wave of the hand. 
“ I shall be dumb and deaf.” 

' have little to represent, my lord,” replied the old man. “ It is 
hard to say whether relx'llion such as this, should be cruBlied or for- 
given. If I should advise the former, can it be done P If the latter. 
I maybe suspected of partiality. Ah, my prince, if you gird up your 
loins to fight Sivaji, it will but be trying to grasp the wind ; and your 
best troops will be taken into his mountains, leaving their places 
empty for the Moghuls to occupy, and that were a dangerous risk. 
No ! send your royal * kowl ’ to the Bh68lay — invite him here — 
ennoble him — treat him as your ancestors treated the Bey f lor chief 
of Suggni’, and you will secure him. If a time of trial should evor 
come, which may the gods avert, the old Brahmun’s words and cau- 
tionii for the adoption of a merciful policy will not bo forgotten. 
May >I depart ? ” 

iYcs, yon have permission to depart, Noelkuni Rai,” said the 
King, interrupting the Syud, who was about to speak angrily. ” It 
i^ven as we suspected in regard to those letters, and the Bhdslay*a 
tfeichery to the State. We would ask one thing more;: — what force 
hath Sivaji in reality ? ” 
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“ My prince,” returned the Brahmnn, rising and leaning on h 
stalP, “ what shall I say ? Have you no reports ? Were not lettei 
given to Afzool Khan to read ? Ask him ; he knows that countr}^ 
better than I do-^far better. Ask the Syud what his disciples tell him.**^ 
“ Ho, no ; I will have your opinion,” interrupted the King. 
“ Speak ! wliat do your people, the Brahmuns, say about it ?” 

“May I be forgiven, my lord, if* it prove untrue. Yet I will 
speak as I hear,” replied the old map.. “ My prince knows that I am 
not of this country, nor of this people ; I have no interest in them 
except as Hindus ; but you may be assured there is not a Mahratta 
breathing who will not follow Sivaji, and the divine call he is believed 
to have received. No man who can wield a sword or carry a gun, or 
who has a horse to ride, that will not go to the places of meeting 
when — ‘ the fire is on the hills.’ How many there may be, the gods 
only know ! Lakhs ! lakhs ! who can count them F Beware of 
them, my prince, and secure their chief ere it be too late.” 

“What has passed here is secret, Neelkunt Rai,” said the Bang. 
“ Thou mayst go ; we will send for thee again in this matter ere it^ 
be concluded,” and with a deep reverence to the King, and saiut^*,-! 
tions to the others, the old man retreated a few paces backwards, 
then tunaed, and passed out of the chamber. 

“ Blessed be God and the Prophet! ” exclaimed the Syud when he 
was gone. “The air was defiled by his breath! Ul-hamd-ul-illa ’ 

a Kafir and a traitor, may he ” 

“ Peace, Meer Sahib, we have dismissed him, and that is cnougli,” 
said the King. “ Our father, on whose, memory be peace, trusted 
him, and so did his father, — so also do wo.” 

“ As my prince plcaees,” returned the holy man, with a hnmbh* 
gesture, and chocking ilie volley of curses he had prepared to hi/rl 
after the old Brahmun. “ In this matter it seemed to me that bis 
counsel w'as cowardly and dangerous. How say you, Meerza ? Was 
Peroze Shah afraid of infidels when he and his true believers slew 
them by lakhs, and the pyramids of heads stood by the gates of Gul- 
burgah ? And is onr prince less than he was, or ai'e these Mahratta 
Kafirs more powerful than those of Beejanugger ? Speak, man ! ” 
“My opinion would be little worth,” said the secretary, “even did’ 
my lord desire it, and there are others more capable of judging of tlie 
power of this Mahratta robber than I am. What yon have to advist^ 
our master upon is another matter, Syud.” 

“ Explaiai it to him, Meerza,” said ttie King, sadly ; “lam 
treachery, which seems to be closing round me like a net on all 
“ God* and the Prophet forbid ! ” exclaimed both in a breaj^ 

“ Treachery known, is soon disposed of. That which sits crouchij 
in hidden places is alone to be dreaded,” continued the Syud. “ 

I hear the detail, I have my fears.” • 
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“ Nay, read thyself and judge,” said the King'. ** Give him the 

tters, Meerza.” 

“I have compared the seals,” said the secretary, “witji those 
letters recently received by the King, and the writing also. Judge 
for yourself before you read.” 

The Syud obeyed. He examined and compared the- seals, the 
superscription, and tho paper* of all, with much care and evident 
interest, as expressed in various ejaculations of wonder, and appeals 
to the divinity under various appellations suited to the circumstances, 
which may be spared. “No doubt, no doubt,” he said, after the 
scrutiny had been concluded, “ no donbt of these, nor of the super- 
scription. They only confirm w'hat hath long been in mon^s mouths, 
yet was undetected.” 

“ Read,” said the King. “ Satisfy yourself.” 


. > CHAPTER XXXV, 

|“Tt. is finished, my lord,” said the Synd, looking up, after an ex- 
amination o{ the papers which had appeared interminable, and as lu^ 
spoke, tho cry of the Muezzin of the Royal Mosque arose in the 
invitation to morning prayer, sonorous and musical, “ Alla hu Akbur ! 
Alla hu Akbur !” “ It is finished,” he continued, “ and it is the will 

of Alla that morning prayer should come with the last words 
Come, my lord, let us do this service, and ask a blessing on our 
deliberation. Come to the terrace in the fresh morning air.” 

We need not follow them, Als they returned and seated thom- 
feo^es again by the oriel window, the first blush of dawn was stealing 
over the sky, paling tho stars, and the gentle breeze of morning 
rustled softly among the leaves of the gardens below. Tfio cere- 
monjr ho had performed, the ablution, and the air of the tenucc 
outside to which they had adjourned, had refreshed the King after 
this weary night, 

“ Speak, Syud,” he said, as they resumed their seats. “What is 
it to be ?” 

“ I need not, my lord,” replied the Syud. “ What Alla hath put 
iuto thy heart I now see in thine eyes, and so bo it! Ainoen! 
coaen ! amcen ! It is his destiny. He is not fit to' live ; let him 
tioi^rjurcd and faithless as he is. My lord, he had sworn on the 
Ma^^ok to me to be true. He had touqhed my feet and my neck 
^ness to his oath. Yet see, since then, nay, within a few weeks, 
letter — worst of all — ^was written. But 0, my prince! there 
IS ^t be no mistake. Even at the last, let not the blood of a 
^iltless man*be on our heads.” 
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The Synd's resdlat/ion had wavered for a moment, but was rallit 
by the secretary as the Bang shook his head, but did not reply. 

“Moer Sahib,” he said, “ we^ have had the same doubts, my lor^ 
and I. Considering how we obtained the letters, can there be un? 
certainty P” 

“ God forbid I” replied the Syud— “ God forbid ! it is enough. I 
see in this revelation the hand of the*Aii-wise, and we, his creatures, 
should not resist His destinies and His justice. We cannot do so 
even if we wished,” and he bowed his head reverently over his beads. 
“ Hark ! what is that ? ” 

Ulla dilaya to leonga! Ulla dildya to l^onga! (If Cod give 
I will take ! If God give I will take)” was suddenly shouted in an 
outer court of the palace by a powerful voice, and inteirupted the 
priest for a moment. 

“Liston!” he continued, gpmsping the Meerza’s arm. “What is 
that cry, so strange, and so early ?” 

“ It is but one of the city beggars,” said the King, looking across 
to his secretary with a peculiar glance of intelligence, “ who perhap|| 
has not slept off his night’s potions. One of thine own disciplC^M 
perhaps, Ilnzrut.” * 

“ I will go and listen,” said the secretary, rising ; and he proJ 
cecded to the terrace whore the morning prayer had been performed. 

“ Ulla dildya to leonga !” arose in clear deep tones, now unchecked 
by tlio heavy quilted curtain of the royal chamber. It was a common 
form of cry of fakeers or other beggars ; but there was something 
in the rough tone of the voice which -seemed to strike familiarly 
upon tho Moerza’s car. 

“ Ulla dilayd to leonga !” 

The last cry was followed by a romonstrance from the sold^i^ 
bclc»w, who, belonging to the guard of the private apartments, had 
evidently stopped the intruder, 

” Gently, O Syn,” cried one ; “ what dost thou here so early ? 
Do not bawl so loud, friend, else they will be awakened up yonder, 
and thou wilt bo whipped and put in the stocks. Come and sit 
here, and rest thyself if thou wilt.” 

“ Ulla dil^y/i to leonga!” was tho only reply. 

“Nay, but thou canst not enter here, Syn. This is the private 
court of the Hareom, and thou must be silent,” continued the soldi<^ 

“ Ulla dH^yS. to 16onga I” / 

“ The fellow is mad or drunk. Here, Jemadar,” cried aiL 
voice ; “ what is to be done with this Fakcer ?” ^ 

“ ^0 can this bo P” thought the Meerza. “ This is no com! 
cry. I must see tho worthy Syud out, and get speech of the cr3 
“lTlladiiay4 ” e ^ ^ 

The Fakeer’s cry was broken off abruptly, and tbel^ was a noise 
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1 if of a scuffle below. Could it be ahy one id the Wnzeer’s in- 
vest, seeking for information, or perhaps with deadly intent. Ho 
^here ! cried the secretary; **what noise is that so early, distnrbing 
the King ?” 

“ Some drunken Pakcer, my lord,** returned cme of the guards, 
looking up, “ who has intruded, God knows how.*’ 

“ Keep him, and I will ccnne down presently/* answered the 
Meerza, not waiting for the reply, but re-entering the chamber. 

“ Some Fakeer, my lord,” he continued to the King, but answer- 
ing his look of intelligence, “ whom I have ordered to be confined 
till the Darogah of the palace can deal with him for his insolence.” 

“ If he be one of my men come after me,” said the Syud, “ he 
shall bo punished. And now, my lord, have I permission to depart ? 
Delay not in this matter ; and may God give you a safe deliverance 
from a traitor !” 

“You may go, Meer Sahib,” said the King; “and we thank you 
for this visit ; but shall need you at noon.” 

1 ‘^our servant will be present without fail,” returned the Syud, 
lifumbly. “ Would that his power were equal to his devotion in tho 
f King’s service 1 ” 

“ Return directly,” said tho King, in a whisper, to his secretary, 
as the holy man waddled slowly to the door, “ I know who it is , 
bring him hither at once. Hast thou forgotten tho Jogi of tho 
temple ?” 

“ Hither ? that fearful man !” 

“ Yes, and at once — any eKcuse — say he does exorcism — any tiling.” 

The secretary hesitated. 

^ ‘‘iit once,” continued the King, positively, “ and without fail. I 
' hwed him not then, when I was in his power and helpless, neither 
do\l now. Go, take this with thee,” and he slipped his signet ring 
into the Meerza’s hand. 

“ I will have him searched at any rate,” thought the Meerza, as 
he descended the narrow stair, “ Take care, Meer Sahib, the light 
is uncertain. Ah, hero we are. Who is that, Abdulla, that was 
crying out ?” he said to a eunuch, who, with otherg, kept guard at 
the foot of the stairs. * 

“ I knov’^ not, my lord. He is some drunken Fakeer, no doubt ; 

S ay have tied him up, I hear.” 

I may be wanted above,” whispered the Meerza. “ Let him 
me, and without notice or hindrance. Some exorcism is 
— yon understand — within ” • 

man stared, and only bowed assent over his crossed arms, 
dared question royal secrets ?” 

ming, Meer Sahib ; I only looked for my shoes,” cried tho 
'Meerza to his companion, who had advanced a few paces. 
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Hearing the secretary’s ‘ voice, several persons emerged from tif ‘ 
guard-room, holding the Fakeer tightly. His face was distinctM 
seen in the morning light, and there could be no mistake. ^ 

“ He is not one of my children,” said the Syud, blandly, looking 
at the man, and seating himself in his palankeen, which had been 
brought up ; “ some drunken brawler, no doubt, who deserves a 
whipping. Send him to the Kotwfcl, my sons. I am departing, 
Meerza Sahib.” 


“ Khoda Hafiz ! (God be with you !)” returned the secretary. 
“ At noon, yon remember I” 

“ Of course, Meerza Sahib, the royal commands are on my head 
and eyes. Go on, my sons,” and the bearers shuffled along at their 
usual pace. 

“Shookr Oolla! (thank God!)” ejaculated the secretary, who 
had doubts of the priest, as he had of most others. “Who art 
thou, fellow ?” he added to the prisoner. 

“Bid them loose me,” said Pahar Singh, for it was he, “and I 
will toll thee. Hast thou forgotten so quickly ?” I 

“ My lord,” said one of the soldiers, “ let us turn him out ihti^ 
the town.” 


“ How he got in here,” added another, “ no one knows ; yet he is 
not drunk, and he has done no harm beyond bawling and stniggling. 
He has the strength of a fiend.” 

“ Loose him, my friends ; he is an exorcist, and there has been 
some trouble within,” replied the secretary. “ I must take him into 
the presence. He has no arms ? BehoM the royal seal.” 

“ I have the amulet which shall restore health to the sick,” growled 
the pretended Fakeer ; “it is sorely needed, and time presses. 
planetary conjunction is passing.” ' f 

“ Come, Syn ; I will lead thee in,” said the secretary, taking, lii% 
hand. 

“ He has no weapons — we searched him well ; but he will answer 
no questions,” said several men, speaking together. 

“ Ah, my friends,” replied the secretary, gravely, “ those who cast 
out evil spirits are not iw be questioned. Come, Syn, follow me.” 

The men shrugged their shoulders incredulously. What could it 
mean ? To all except the Meerza the entay of such a character to 
the private apartments at any hour would have been impossibl^v^ 
but now, and under the King’s seal? How had he entere^/ 
citadel P The guard at the gate had not seen him pass ; ari(otb€ 
mystery, with the fact of his having been expected, furnished ^ 
tiful cause of speculation to those who had seized him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

“ What is it ? ” asked the Meerza anxioHsly, as they passed into the 
inner court. “ Why hast thou come, Pahar Singh, thus early ? ” 

“ Is he above — ^Ali Adil Shah ? ” asked the robber ; “ vfhat I have 
to say is for him alone. And than hast recognized me, O Meerza P” 
“ He is,** replied the Meerza; “follow me and be silent, I will 
tell him. Yes, 1 knew thee, and he trusts thee.’’ 

The eunuchs of the lower guard bowed their heads on their 
folded arms as the two men passed and ascended the stair together. 
When they reached the terrace, the Meerza stepped on and drew 
aside the curtain. 

“ He is come, my lord,** he said in a low tone — “he — the robber.** 
“ I thought BO,” replied the King ; “ bring him in.** 

As Pahar Singh entered, the light of the lamp shone full on him^ 
and revealed a haggard anxious &ce ; his large eyes were gloaming 
^’il^y from among the heavy masses of his matted hair, now 
(STlfiigmg about his shoulders; but the disguise as a Mahomedan 
' mendicant was as complete as that of the Hindu Jogi had been. 
He made no lowly reverence, but advanced boldly — defiantly, as it 
were — to the edge of tbe carpet, and ^he King involuntarily 
grasped the hilt of the short sword lying beside him, 

“ The King might kill me,** said the man, observing the action ; 
“ a word, and the head of Pahar Singh is struck from his body by 
those eunuchs yon^pr. There is no escape hence — is it not so ? 
Yet I have trusted thee, O King, and do not fear thee, even as thou 
fear me. I am here, true to thy salt ; and what 1 have to 
t^l thee is as true as I am.** 

vFear not,** said the King, “and speak freely; thou art srife here.” 
“ Does he know all ? ** asked the robber, pointing to the Meerza. 
“All, friend. Was ho not with me, and ore not these the 

letters ? *’ returned the King. “ Else ** 

“ I believe thee, Adil Khan,** said Pahar Singh. “ Now, listen : 
time is short, and much has to be done ere thou art safe.” 

The King started. “ Safe ? ** he cried. 

“ Ay, safe, my lord. Khan Mahomed was at Almella yesterday, 
axiif} is on his way hither now. He will be here about the third 
“^ch of the day, or sooner. What brings him, think you P ** said 
follo^ Singh, rapidly. 

nee^ sent him a letter of assurance, and he believes it,’* said the 


‘ Believes it, King ? He ?’* exclaimed the man derisively. “ He P 

: so. No, he has unders 
some hundreds of«my men with 


ou art but a simple boy to think so. No, he has understood it 
rightly, and m reply has brought 
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him. What for ? — it is in thine eyes to ask — what for ? 1 will tc* 

thee. Ah! thy heart tells thee now: there is no need for me V 
speak.*' ' ^ 

Then his designs are evil, friend,’* said the King, with a slight 
shudder. 

“ King ! without that letter he was not to be trusted. After he 
received it he knew his fate,” returned Pahar Singh, “We — I — 
have an eril reputation, they say : and he believed I would do any- 
thing for money. He sent an express messenger for me from 
Nuldroog. I had come here with those letters, but my son went. 
Money was offered to him ; rank — an estate^ — whatever he pleased. 
Money ? yea, much money A lakh of rupees — more. Why ? thou 
already knowest. Yea — to kill thee, O Adil Khan, thou wert not 
to live over to-day. My son pleaded fatigue and my absence — 
time also to collect the men. That is why Khan Mahomed did not 
arrive yesterday. That is why he is at Almella now. My son is 
shrewd and wise — ^ho secured all he could of the Wuzeer's money ; 
and then — ah, blessed boy! — he rode on to meet me last night/ 
Ha, ha ! they thought he had gone to Itga to hurry on the moAp 
but he is a good youth — he knew what to do. A gallant horse is 
that which that Lalla left with us; thy life was on its feet, O 
Prince I and my boy in sore temptation. So he reached me 
last night, just as I had gained my hiding-place, of which he knew. 
Ah, I was sick at heart, for my brother was dead ** 

“ Dead 1 ” cried the secretary ; “ God forbid ! he was with thee, 
and well.** • 


“Ay, dead, Meerza,** continued Pahar Singh. “Yes, murdered 
—perish the cowardly hand that struck the blow in the dai‘k. 
were attacked by robbers, who had watched us, and he was struck 
down in the fight. I went for assistance to carry him, and wheti I 
returned he was dead, and a knife-wound in his heart. Enough, 
master,** continued Pahar Singh, dashing his hand roughly across 
his eves. “He died in thy service. Enough for him.** 

“ And then ? ** asked the King. 

“My son had consented to do the work; and that slave, the 
Wuzeor, beUeved him. The boy told me he i)retended to hate the 
King, and that there was a death feud between our house and 
thine, Adil Khan— was it not good? 0, he is a clever yo^J,. 
that. It was he who got those letters, too : and now he h^. 
ceived money from the slave. Enough ! Speak, O King. 
slave to be delivered into Ahy hand ^ve, or wilt thou give hif^ 
me — ^to me, Pahar Singh P Dost thou doubt me ? I ask no uioiL^qt 
“- mo reward from thee. Thy house— thy very life — ^is in perf^j 
Pahar Singh can save both, and ask nothing but to be held true \ 
his master’s salt. Nay, do not interrupt me,” he continued, waving 
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3 hand, while he wijied away the foam which, in his excitement, 
Ad gathered on his lips. “ Think, Adil Khan, was thy royal house 
,ver so threatened before? Hath not the Wuzeer prepared the 
enemy to make his last swoop upon thee, even as a falcon on a 
hare ; and wert thou dead, with no son to rally men around him, 
and Khan Mahomed holding the power, — could thy kingdom bo 
preserved ? Are the Moghuls idle ? Is Siraji Bh6slay indifEcrent ? 
Above all, could thy royal armies have saved thee had I been a 
traitor ? ** 

“ Come hither,” cried Adil Shah, from whose eyes the tears were 
welling fast as he thonght npon his defenceless state, the deep 
treachery which had been meditated, and the rough earnest .devo- 
tion of this strange man. " Come hither : let me put my hand on 
thy head.” 

Pahar Singh advanced. The squalid mendicant covered with 
rags — to all appearance what he seemed, so complete was the dis- 
guise — trod boldly upon the royal bed of satin and velvet ; but he 
£owgd his head to meet the hand which the King extended and laid 
vjpbn it gently. 

“As thou wilt, true servant,” said tho King, ” for there is a stem 
and fearful' necessity to be encountered. Whatever reward thou 
mayst claim hereafter is freely bestowed upon thee — all thou 
hast ever done against me or my people is forgiven. Take that 
slave for thine own if thou wilt, to deal with as it soemeth good to 
thee.” 

Remember,” cried Pahar Singh, seizing the King’s hand and 
detaining it upon his head, “ these words cannot be revoked. What- 
^:!^iifippens, I do but thy bidding, 0 King ; and, only for the need 
^on thee to know it, I had done the same even though I had not 
seen thee. Now I go, whither ye cannot trace me, but ye will hear 
of me ere the day is- past.” 

“ Go,” replied the King. “ I have no fear of thee or of thine acts. 
Alla and the Prophet direct and keep thee, O true friend, whom he 
hath sent me in my need. Go ! ” 

“ Only be careful,” continued the man, withdrawing the King’s 
hand from his head, kissing it reverently, and then releasing it — 
“ only be careful ! Stir not beyond the fort till the news comes 
aathee. The guards on the gates and within are of the true party, 
‘^;^ou art safe with them. Care not for revolt;’ the Wuzeer 
follo'* no men with him but my own. My son prevented those he 
ne^ht from coming on, and they returned to Nuldroog from 
wUa. None of his partjy here dare stir. Yet, if there be any 
“ wement, send for Afzool Khan and his son Fazil ; they are my 

Jer enemies, but they are true to thee. Nay more, the Wuzeeru 
AOn is not with his father in this matter, and is true to thee, 
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O King, because’ of the young FazU. And now I go. Send 
beyond the gate, for I must not depart as I came.” 

“ I am ready to go,” said the secretary. “ They were marvelliiSiH 
at tl^ sudden appearance. How was it ? ” . . ^ 

‘*1 may tell thee some time or other,” returned Pahar Siplgh, 
smiling ; “ but come, it is almost day. Yet, ere I depart, my lord, I 
would kiss thy feet. The reverence I once paid thy father, the 
noble Sultan Mahmood, I would pay to thee.” And so saying, he 
prostrated himself, embracing the King’s feet, and kissing them 
rosportfully. 

“ Would thou wert a true believer, and thou wouldst be as a 
brother. O, that I could re war’d thee adequately,” said the King, 
with much emotion. 


“ I am better as I am — ^free,” returned Pahar Singh. “ When I 
have earned reward, Adil Khan, I may ask it if I live ; and if 1 die, 
remember there was one true heart among tby people, and protect 
my Gopal — my son. Let us not speak of reward ; there is nothing 
now between us but true faith, as thou art witness, 0 Meerza, ant‘ 
that faith was never yet given for gold.” ’ 

So saying, he turned and passed rapidly through the curtain; 
followed by the secretary. 

Was there any doubt in the young King’s mind now ? ITone; all 
was clear. There was no thought of mercy — none of receding from 
determination. There could bo no question of Pahar Singh’s story, 
else why had he, outlaw and robber as he was, trusted himself in 
tho very palace ? There was no appearance about that strange man 
which could lead to a suspicion of deceit, and his grim devotion in 
this emergency affected the King deeply. Even if Pahar 
failed, the course was clear. The Wuzeer must be confroun^ -jM&itli 
the silent witnesses of his treacheiy; and in Afzool Khan and a.]|core\ 
of other trusty adherents, the King felt he had ample protection. 

No ; it was no deception. After a short interval of silence, the 
Fakeer’s cry, ” Ulla dililyfi, to leoiiga! ” again arose more sonorously, 
more couhdontly than before, and the King, stepping out on tho 
terrace, listened, speoi^lating how far the man might be gone on his 
deadly errand, and what would come of it^ so aliorbedly, that the 
secretary’s footsteps, as he ascended the stair, were not heard, and 
the King started as he spoke once more. 

“ He is gone, my lord, on liis work. I saw him pass b^o^ the 
gate.” , 

“ Did he say anght ? ”i 

“ Nothing-^hs oid not speak again. As he passed out the 
court ho shont^ his cry, and continued it, walking rapidly till he 
was beyond the bridge of the ditch. Many of the men saluted him, 
and some offered alms, but he answered no one, and, "still shouting, 
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' ressed on so quickly that I could hardly follow. When I last saw 
lim, he had turned by the ‘ Goruk Imlee * tree, and was running 
tast ; and so God speed him I ” • 

“ Ameen ! sighed the King. “ Thou must not leave me to-day, 
Anwur Ali. Order a Durbar at noon, and there will w© await -the 
end. He or I, Meerza, whichever God wills; but it shall not be said 
of Add EZhan that he shrank 'from his fate into his zenana. Go ; 
sleep there on my cushions for a while ; we both need rest,’* and by 
another doorway, the King passed to the inner apartments. 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Tub day wore on ; and it may be imagined that the anxieties of the 
lady Lnrlee and the fair Zyna were not diminished by the continued 
absence of the Khan and his son. As the former had left his wife, 
Aw hfid requested her to have a “ kich^ri ” of a particular kind, with 
^iSbobs, prepared for him when he arrived. “ He should be hung^,’* 
he said, after his ride so early, and Pazil too. ^ It was a soldier's 
dish, and would put him in mind of old days in the field, and — 
Lnrlee could dres? it so capitally.” We may remember a slight 
bandying of words between the Khan and his lady before he went 
out ; and he had ordered this dish as a propitiatory meal at her hands, 
for he knew by experience that the result would he satisfactory : the 
little acerbity would ^sap^ear, and the planets, perhaps, would bo 
forgotten. 

^-Aottiing could have been devised more soothing to the lady 
fLurlce’s temper — ^nothing more certain of dispelling any clouds of 
' disd[atisfaction or disappointment — ^than this appeal to her affections 
through her kitchen. Even in these intellectual days, a similar re- 
sult is not nnfrequently attainable ; proving that the motives and 
springs of poor human nature, and its tempers, show but little dif- 
ference at the time of our history and among ourselves ; and did wo 
permit ourselves to moralize after the fashion of the "Say, we might 
possibly deliver a pretty lecture upon the subject. 

But — and we may as well avow it once for all— we feel ourselves 
bound to relate onr story without any moralizing digressions what- 
ever, further than what may form pai^; of its action; and tberefcKte 
we wiji not follow the changes of the lady's mind, from its first ex- 
poctrtnt and interested condition after the fiiixing of the materials by 
her^wn fe»ir hands (for on Buoh occasions she suffered no one to 
int^ere), to the setting them on the fire to be don© exactly as her 
lot* wished. •With the Khan’s loving order, had com© a flood of 
pleasant memories to her— -of old camp days, bard fights too, in which 
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her lord — ^safe, generally victorious, and restored to her prayers- - 
found his wife busy with some favourite dish ; and they loved eacJ 
other, in a homely fashion, better for the cooking and the eating of itj 

Now, as the lady sat over her private brazier, on which were her 
own silver cooking- vessels, the Khan’s special gift, she told Zyna of 
many an old time and scene — of many a narrow escape — many a 
rough march which she had shared with the old soldier, and done her 
part in binding up his wounds if he were hurt, or cooking for him if 
he were hungry. 

“ Your mother was not of our rough Dokhani sort, daughter,” she 
said ; “ people tell me she never went out with the army : she was a 
weak, fragile thing, I have heard, but very beautiful. Peace be with 
her, for thy father loved her much, and liath never loved me as her. 
But no children have come, Zyna — ^no children, that is it,” — and the 
lady sighed, and perhaps tears gathered in her eyes, for she wiped 
them hastily with the comer of her muslin scarf. “ Well, it is God’s 
will, daughter; and though I could never understand it properly, 
there was something wrong in the horoscope which they cast wheq| 
I was betrothed. You see, Zyna, my planet was then Mars, wlifc- ^ 
represented water — no, it w^as fire ; — no, that’s a male planet, and so- 
it miist have been Earth, Yes, I think it was — Earth ; and then he^ 
was Venus — ^no, that could not be either; it must have been Saturn, 
and that’s for air. So you see, fire and air — no, let me sec — air and 
water ? no. What did I tell thee, Zyna ? Was it Earth ? ” 

“ I do not understand it, mother; how can I toll ? ” said Zyna 
demurely. ** 

“But you are not listening, girl ; ah, wait till your own time comes. 
I’ll warrant you anxious and curious enough to know whether yQU 
are fire or earth, or air or water ; and whether he is air, or water^ or 
whatever he may be. Now abont myself. You see I was fire ; no 
I am wrong. ‘Humul,’ ‘Sowr,’ ‘Jowza’ (Aries, Tanrus, Gemini),” 
continued the lady Lurlee, telling off all the signs of the zodiac, in, 
Arabic, upon the ends of her fingers, and then the planets in succes- 
sion, “ ‘ Mars,’ ‘Venus,’ ‘ Mercury ;* and now look, Zyna, if the house 
of the Lion is on this middle finger, and the planet Mercury comes to 
it, you see Mercury is in conjunction with — with the Crab. Did not 
I say the Crab, child P Now attend, else 1 shall lose all my reckon , 
ing. ‘ Hum^,’ ‘ Sowr ’ ” 

“Alas, mother, but I do not nnderstand it, and I can nerthe 
member the names of the planets or their houses, — indeed I c, 
said Zyna, piteonBly.«.t “ But ah, mother, look, it is burning ! * 

And so it was. In her astrological involvement, Lnrlee Khtihe 
bad forgotten the kich^ri, which, as the bottom of the pan becie 
too hot, sent up a most unsavoury odour, and brown smoke isj^^ ‘ 
from under the lid* * ^ 
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*‘God forgive me my neglect, daughter,” exclaimed the lady, 
>rrowfu.lly, as she examined the pan : “it is surely quite spoiled, and 
hy father is so particular. The least idea of burnt kich6ri is. enough 
wo set him mad, and I could not look at him for a day or more. And 
he will be expecting this to be all ready. “ Protection of tlio Pro- 
phet ! ” exclaimed the lady suddenly, “ there he is. What shall 1 
do ?— what shall I do ? ” 

That which had startled Lurlee was the arrival of the Khan's 
escort, and the beating of their kettle-drums in the outer court ; and 
as she listened, and stood up, ladle in hand, expecting her lord's 
entrance, she was perliaps relieved by the appearance of Goolab who, 
as the general outdoor scout, brought tidings from the courtyard of 
occurrences of all kinds. 

“ They arc not coming, lady,” said the nurse. “ They are gone to 
the Kotwal’s, and will stay there. That's the news brought by Peer 
Khan, and a host of them. And there’s Bulwunt Bao as good as 
^doad ; and he’s to be put into the private apartments, and the King’s 
•^octqr is to be sent for ; and I must go and see to a bed for him, and 
’t mattress, and pillows and sheets ; and then they’ll all be spoilt 
l^u'th his blood. His blood, indeed ! ” 

' “A blister on thy tongue, O prating woman!” cried Lurlee. 
“ My lord taken to the KotwnTs ? My lord 1 0 Zyna 1 0 girl, wliat 
is the world come to ? Thy father taken to that man of blood, 
Jehandar Bog ; and those cowards, the Paigah, have come here with- 
out him ? 0 girl — ^what is it ? speak, hast thou no sense P ” 

Indeed, Zyna had very liUle ; the mention of that dreaded name, 
the certainty that if her father could have returned he would, and 

P * he faQjl of Bhl wunt Jiao being dangerously wounded, all combiued 
ISjbrnfy, and Lurlee herself was no calmer. 

“ jWas there no message, Goolab ? ” asked Zyna. 

“ O yes ; that the Khan remains at the Kotwal’s, and will eat his 
breakfast there. He has business, and will stay. That is all, and 
that Meah Sahib is well.” 

“ That IS all! ” exclaimed Lurlee. That is all ! To have my 
lord in the Kotwallee, and that dish of kicheri dressed in vain ! O 
woman of little grace that I am ! why did 1 deserve this ? what have 
T done ? what have I done ? ” 


, ‘ But it was spoiled, mother,” said Zyna innocently ; “ do not care 

it. Only thank God they are safe. O, I vow a Patelia ” 

care, child ? and would it not have been the same had it 
it was, dressed like food for the Bens ? would it not have 
same? Would he have come to eat it? he, thy father? 
. j order it ? why affront me by leaving it here to be spoiled ? why 
I ie not come long ago ? This is not as it used to be of old. 0, 
Khan ! hm I less than dirt in thine eyes ? am I— ■!— I 
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Now, the lady Lurlee, like all other Mahomedan ladies, only me^ 
tinned her husband’s name on very solemn occasions, or whe '] 
excitement got the hotter of discretion ; and here was an instance 0 | 
it. She sat down upon the stool before her brazier, and, after rock* 
ing herself to and fro for a while, burst into an nncontrollablo lit of 
sobbing. It was difficult to say, perhaps, what had most particularly 
affected her ; but undoubtedly the burning of the kicheri was at the 
bottom of all. It had been so good. Then she knew how his face 
would have expanded under its influence as he ate ; it would have 
reminded him of some old scene, whose history would have come out 
between the mouthfuls — ^ho might even have caressed her. Ah, all 
was now gone — ^her trouble, her expectation of a loving greeting, all 
gone : ana the sense of neglect and indifference under which she 
habitually existed, had for the time taken its place. But gradually 
the sobbing was soothed, and Lurlee, laying her head against Zyna^s 
bosom, seemed lost in thought. 

“ There must be unfavourable conjunctions among the planets to- 
day, depend upon it, daughter,” she said at length, rousing herself' 
and drying her eyes, “ else all this would not have happened. NSfvy 
let me look steadily into it : perhaps we may learn something for oui 
guidance.’* ' 

“ Look ! ” continued the lady after a pause, and a brief examina- 
tion of an astrological table, which she usually carried about her, 
“ look here. Ah, graceless and unfortunate that I am, I should liave 
fqi’c^em all that has happened, and he should never have gone out at 
all. Why, here is Satu rti in the ascendant till the first watch of the day, 
and then follows the Sun, and that’s what spoilt my cooking. Lei 
me sec — Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer,” she continued, counting 
the signs of the zodiac, as before, on her fingers, “ Aries, Taun'-s^ 
why, God he merciful ! here follows Mars, and he’s an executioner — ! 
and they are in the Kotwallee — the Prophet’s mercy be on them ! 
Yet, stay, Mars will last for only three hours ; then comes, let me 
SCO — Mars, Jupiter, Mercury, Moon — no, Venus, Jupiter, Moon. Yes, 
I am right now, girl. That means messenger, and Venus is propitious. 
Ah, yes, don’t you see it all, Zyna? Don’t you understand ? Look, 
first the Moon, that’s we ourselves, as messengers ; and then Venus 
will save tliein, if we can got past Mars. Of course it is quite plain. 
Don’t you see ? ” 

“ Alas, no’, mother ! I do not,” said Zyna, innocently. “ I see 
figures and numbers, and angles and signs, but it is hopeless to ask 
me about them. You are a wise woman, and this is a maivellous 
science. Surely, and please God, you are right.” i 

“ 0, 1 see exactly what to do ; and it is well I can pick out a path 
among these mysteries,” cried Lurlee, brightening, ^‘or we had all 
been lost long ago. But we will eat first ; 1 am sute some of the 
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, jheri is good, and at any rate tliere are tlio kafiobs, and Jamcola 
ill have bi*ead. Come and eat, daughter, it will stippoi*ttbee; come, 
je have much to do ere noon. I see now, and when thou hast, eaten 1 
will tell thee. Jaineela! O Jamcela! ” she cried to the cook, who, when 
her mistress came to usurp her functions, discreetly kept out of the 
way. “Jameela, bring some bread and some pickle; we must cat now.’^ 
“But you have the kichdri,'* said the ^me. “Surely it is not 
burnt,’' she continued, sniffing into the pan with a cook’s experienced 
nose. 

“ Begone, graceless ! “ cried Lurlee, who well knew the old woman 
was rejoicing in her heart over her discomfiture ; “ begone and got 
the broad.” 

“ There is none but the men’s bread, and it is coarse enough, for 
the meal was not sifted,” returned Jameela. “ When you take to 
cooking, of course I am not expected to be mindful of other light 
> bread, and such things ; but ” 

\ “ Begone, and do as yon are bid,” cried her mistress, slmrply. A 
-from Zyna also, deprecating further discussion, was understood 
pA once by the old dame. 

' “ I will bring the best of it, Khdnum,” she said, “ and there is 
some quite hot ; but I can bake a few of your own ‘ phoolkas,’ if you 
like; thejr will be good with the kabobs .... which scorn savoury,” 
she continued, craning over to look into the pot on the fire, and 
sniffing into it. 

“Whore is Goolab? Ah yes, do so, Jameela, and bring them 
quickly,” replied her inistrc5s ; “ thou aH a jewel.” 

“I will send her, lady,” said the cook, departing ; “ and I would 
•^glhe men’s bread, only it is not fit for the likes of ye.” 
f^ow, what is to be done?” asked Zyna. “O motlicr, thou 
' secraost to understand everything, and ai*t confident, and J am dis- 
tracted with apprehension. 0 niy father I O my brother ! Qod kecj) 
you safe. I vow lights at Peer Sahib’s tomb, and to feed a hundred 
Pakeers there to-morrow, if they bo safe ! ” 

“We must go to the palace, and inquire why thy father is detained,” 
replied Lurlee decisively. “Ah, Goolab, where wort thou ? But never 
mind,” she continued, as the dame entered. “ Lay out clothes for 
us ; we musb go to the palace ; and bid some on© go and say wo pray 
to see the Begum Sahiba, and order the palankeens anji an escort to 
be ready. Inshallal danghter, we will see what this evil-minded 
and br^e-bom Kotwal can do.” 

J d the jewels, Khanum ? ” asked Gofilab. 

! I had forgotten. Well, a few.” 

, mother, no ! ” cried Zyna, “ not so. With our hearts heavy 
I, it susely is no time to put on jewels. Let us rather go with 
sober garments, and prostrate ourselves before the Pedk’s shrine on 
ourwav.’^ • 



“ I tell thee the Peer cannot help ns,** returned the dame tartljH 
“ it is the stars and the Begum* "Wlien they are safe, then do thfl 
Pateha if thou wilt- Come here, eat, for we have much to do. Ahl 
Jameola-hee ; ** for Lurlee always added the respectful addition or 
hee, for lady, when she was in good humour, to her cook, who How 
entered wit h a tray of hot bread and delicate phoolkas, and a white 
cloth ov'er her arm : “ thou hast beeit quick, friend.*’ 

It must be confessed that the lady Imrlee’s appetite, sharpened per- 
haps by her unusual fast and the process of her own cookeiy, did ample 
justice to the meal. Her confidence in the stars sustamed her far 
bettor than Zyna’s faith in her saint — ^that is, if one might jndge by 
the resolute and satisfied features of the elder face as it bent over its 
plate, eating heartily, and the distressed, anxions, and tearful ex- 
pression of the younger, endeavouring almost vainly to eat at all. It 
was of no avail that Lurlee encouraged her daughter, and even picked 
out tempting morsels from the kabobs, and set them before her, with 
the hottc'st of the phoolkas, as they were sent in short relays from 
the kitchen. ^ i 

“ Ah, daughter ! he would have enjoyed this,” said Lurlee, as Ffijq 
washed her hands over the ewer brought her at the conclusion of thej 
meal, and sighed in a manner which plainly signified her regret not 
to be able to eat more. “ Yes, the kabob was good, but thou hast 
scarcely tasted it ; a trifle more peppor would have been better, per- 
liaps; yet it was good. And now, girl, I am ready to face the 
Kotwal or the Begum, or — the peace of God be on him — Adil Shah 
himself. Inslialla ! we will see who darss to detain my lord when I, 
Lurlee Khiinum, have cooked his breakfast.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Enoitgti had transpired in the examination of Afzool Khan and his 
son, to satisfy Jehandar Beg that the young man and his father had 
attained knowledge of some secret relating to the conspiracies in 
progress, which they were reserving to tell the King ; and we should 
be doing that very astute ofllcer injustice, if wo did not at once admit 
that he believed the secret known to them, or at least to Fazil, 9 
cemed the Wnzeer very deeply. Why the King’s secretary ha^ ^ 
mentioned he could not imagine. Did he know it also ? Gef ^ 
it was important to find .out everything that conld be discoW.®^^®^ 
previous to the Wuzeer’s arrival; and he purposed himself to g{| 
his house, and have speech of him, before he should attend the DurKT*'^ 
and appear before the King to inform him of the detentioij^ ? 
Afzool K)ian«and his son, and of the events connected with them ^ 
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Bnt Jebandar Beg, as police mioister of that Iserge city, had other 
lonrccs of information ; and whatever occurred at night was reported 
to him by his spies before the true business of the day commoncod. 
Had not Afzool Khan come direct to the court, it is most 'probable 
that Jeh&ndor Beg would have heard some account of Fazil Khan’s 
night adventure before, he appeared at all. As it was, there had been 
a reversion of events : and we must now follow the magistrate briefly, 
in his reception of the spies whom he summoned, directly the door 
of the cou^ had closed upon the Khan and his son. 

The room in which these persons were received, was one which 
could be entered from the large hall of audience : but there was a 
door also by the back passage which led from a street beliind, and 
persons could come and go unobserved. There was nothing in this 
chamber — ^which indeed was very small — ^but a large pillow and n 
carpet, on which the Kotwal’s sword-dagger, a heavy-bladod Persian 
or Affghan knife, and writing materials, were placed. As he sat down 
and clapped his hands, a door opposite was opened by a slave with- 
ouk^and a Brahmun, os was evident by his dress and the caste marks 
forehead, was admitted- , 

“Be seated,” said Jehdndar Beg, “Have you anything forme 
to-day. Pundit ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the Brahmun, taking a pair of spectacles from a 
fold in his turban, and placing them across his nose, and then pro- 
ducing some papers from a pocket within his dress ; “ these have 
■just arrived by a special messenger from Moro Trimmul at Tool- 
japoor;” and he handed ^o the Kdiwal several letters sealed with 
the pi-ivate Mahratta seal of Sivaji Bhoslay, which Jehkndar Beg 
examined closely; then, apparently satisfied, he made a Persian 
ntmlorandum on the corner of each, with the date of receipt, very 
methodically, and put them into the side-pocket of his robo. 

“ And,” continued the Brahmun, looiang over his letior as the 
K6twal had finished, “ Moro Trimmul writes that his sister has been 
married to a Shastree at Tool japoor, and that he has not been idlt‘ ; 
but he cannot induce Pahar Singh to visit him or accept terms, and 
he is afraid to go to Itga himself ; so it were better your worship 
advised our master to treat with him.” * 

“ Very good ; I will mention it,” returned the K6twal ; “ but has 
'?^oro Trinimul been to Nuldroog to see the Wiizeer? It is not far.” 
o St* No, my lord ; he was afraid to go unless a ‘ Kow*! ’ were sent to 
►e re^» 

^^uriouB that, O Pundit ! ” added Jehdndar Beg, with a sneer ; 
is not scrupulous in general, I think*.” 

‘‘ r No, not in general, perhaps,” replied thfe man ; “ but in this case 

I is — he is — ^not sure.” 

“ Not surff? Well, I suppose he is certain of my beyng able to ap- 
prehend him, and make him so, on the Gtoruk Imlee tree.” 
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My lord is alU powerful ; but More is careful — as much so 
Sivaji Bboslay or Tannajeo Maloosray,” returned the Pundit, dryl^^ 

“ Ah yes ; no doubt, friend 5 he thinks himself so,*^ replied Jehan- 
dar Beg," with a sneer ; “ but what of Tannajce himself ? I heard 
just now that he is here, and was seen last night.” 

“ Tannajce is evejy where,” returned the man, smiling, “ or some 
one else for him. If my lord requires him, he may be found at 
Wye : he would not trust himself in Beejapoor, I think ; yet ” 

“ Why not, Pundit ? ” 

“ My lord can best answer that. Like Moro Tritnmul, he is better 
at a distance till the time oom^. He does not like ‘ those trees * of 
my lord’s.” 

Per once the Kdtwal was at fault. It wss necessary to gain over 
the Mahratta interest, else the intrigue with the Emperor were 
abortive ; but it was clear none of the Mahratta agents would trust 
the Wnzeer’s party, without more assurance of its success than at 
present appeared likely ; and the Kotwal felt this keenly. He might 
threaten, imprison, or even torture, but he could not penetrate beyond 
the surface. ^ 

“Tannajeo was in the kullaVs bazar last night,” said Jehandai 
Beg, after a pause, “and had a narrow escape. He ought not to 
ploc^o himself in such peril.” 

“ Indeed ! I have said before tbero are Maloosrays everywhere,” 
returned the Bralimun dryly ; “ I know what has been told you, 
my lord ; but,” he added, smiling, “ I suppose you don’t believe it.” 

“ That is as may be proved hereafter. • We shall know more by- 
and-by — to-day, perhaps,” rejpliod Johandnr Beg. 

Tlie man shrugged his shoulders. “ Does my lord wish ine 
stay ? ” he asked, V 

“ Not particularly. The master comes this afternoon, and may 
wish see you.” 

“Certainly, I will attend ; but about Maloosray P If he comes I 
will tell you,” continued the Pundit, laughing; “but do not listen, 
my lord, to idle stories ; Maloosray is everywhere, and in that is his 
Jafo^. May I go ? ” 

“ Yes, go and the man, making a respectful salute, departed. 

The l^uudit was a clever agent, deeply devoted, like all his 
countrymen, to the Mahratta interest, apparently serving the Wuzeer* 
j)arty through Jehdndar Beg, yet at the same time revealing 
what was advisable to bo known, and gaining all the informati(r^ 
could. He had already seeiw Maloosray, and went direct to JehaS? 
Beg, on purpose to mislead him, in which he perfectly succeeded. 

The Kotwal sat and mused a while on what had been told hii 
He believed the Brahmun about IVIaloosray. “And Pahar Sing^ 
would not joixw them ? That is all he knows,” said Jeh^ndar Beg 
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himself, lord writes that he is sure oi the robber, and 

ings some of his men with him. “^VTiat can that be for ? ** Htj 
6lt as though ho had not been quite trusted ; still the Wn%eer was 
coming that day, and would tell all. He could not perhaps write. 

So another spy was admitted, OTidently one of the royal eunuchs. 
He sat down where the Brahman had been seated, and for a time 
was silent. 

“ Well,” said Jeh&ndar Beg, ‘^is thy brain henry with drink, Mah- 
mood, or with secrets ? Or is there bad news ? Why art thou silent ? ” 
“ Gk)od or bad, I know not, my lord,” repUed the man ; “ but it is 
at least curious, and you may underatand it. I do not,” 

“Indeed! — say on, friend,^' returned the K6twal, settling himself 
into an attitude of attention. 

“ My lord the secretary,” said the man calmly, “was out late last 
night. He went to a temple somewhere, and there was another with 
him. He then returned to the palace, and the Peer Zadah and 
\Kcelkunt Rai were sent for and admitted. They sat till nearly dawn, 
Vhexva Fakecr came, and was taken up to the Palace of the Severn 
JjlSries by the secretary.” 

; JeJiandar Beg took liis beard in bis band, rubbed and stroked it, 
and iiiusod for several minutes. “ Anything more ? ” he asked. 

“ Some money was taken,” added the man. “ That is all 1 know, 
except that a Durbar is ordered after the mid-day prayer.” 

These tidings, strange as they seemed to be, troubled Jeliaudar 
Beg sorely. He had not been told of the Durbar. 'What could have 
happened ? “ Thou must go and find out who was with the secretary,” 
he said. lit 

i might speak,” said the spy timidly, looking about him — “ I 

it was — ” and he advanced and whispered in the K6twar8 ear 
[ — “\the King himself.” 

“ The King ? Impossible ; he never left the palace,” retained the 
K6twal, aloud. “ 1 know that he did not. The King ?— ” 

“My lord cannot be mistaken,” replied the spy, deferentially. 
“ Nevertheless, I heard it ” 

“ Quite impossible I He could not have gone without my knowing 
of it, Mahraood ; nor dare he venture out without teing attended, 
^yiio were with the secretary ? ” 

^ '^undagee Sahib, and five others only ; and the man who wont 
be re's^® secretary entered the private apartments with him when 
and ^ ^ watching.” 

« Aftiou shouldst have gone into the court with them,” said the 
tfpal. “ What neglect is this ? ” 

«i|l was going, but the guard stopped me,” said the spy, as if 
^rUmed. “"IC^ey knew me, and turned mo out of the fort- gate. 

/hat could I* do ? Since the last time I was drunk, they will not 
|dmit me.” • 
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"AndtlieFakeer?” 

“ I hoard him calling inside, * Ulla dild^ylL to Ifonga ;* and when b'l 

f :>t oatside he ran, still shouting, towards the Goruk Imlee trees, anuj 
lost sight of him.*’ 

“ Then who told you he went into the palace ? ** 

“ O, the men on guard said one of the ladies had seen demons, 
and that the Syn had been sent for, to say incantations over her.” 

“Very likely,” said the K6twal, calmly. “Now go and bring me the 
news I want. Was it the King who went with the Meerza, or his own 
son ? Find this out for me, and return directly.’* 

“Jo hookum !” returned the spy, “your slave will do his best,” 
and he departed. 

We need not follow Jeh&ndar Beg in his other private audiences. 
He had many spies over many people. 

If he had not been delayed by these communications and his own 
meditations upon them, and had gone to his prisoners at once, it is 
possible, perhaps, that the Khan and his son might have been taken 
by surprise ; but they had been warned, and were prepared for him. i 
The lad Ashruf, who has been already mentioned, had b3i’J 
present during the first examination. No one noticed him ; but he 
was shrewd and observant. He had asked his father whether he 
should run and bring down the whole force of Afzool IChan’s Paigah 
to rescue the Khan; and perhaps the boy would have enjoyed a share 
in the m61ee which would undoubtedly have followed ; but his father, 
while checking him angrily for the thought, bid him be on the w'atch, 
and should there be any danger, to give; information of it. So the 
lad had remained in the h^clicri, and was not noticed among the 
soldiers who lounged about there. As the Kotwal entered his orivate 
room, and was known to be generally occupied for some time, *, ao'S 
various clerks and scribes took advantage of his absence, and had 
for the most part gone out; a few only remained, who seemed 
absorbed in their business. So, gradually, the lad edged himself 
close to the private door, which, as sometimes happens in Indian 
houses, did not close completely, on account of the hinges being out- 
side the door-post. The lad could not see, but he could hear if he 
placed his ear, cnrelessly, to all appearance, against the place where 
the door joined the door-frame, and in this attitude he was not disr. 
turbed. Being questioned by a soldier, he answered lazily, thah 
was ordered to wait for his father’s return; and appareiitlv/*^jL 9 
settling quietly to sleep, leaning against the wall. ^ 

Ashruf had no idea at fyst of the results of the position in 
be had placed himself; but a few w'ords awakened his atteSj^jQj] 
perfectly. To henr better also, he feigned to be sleepy, drew 
of his scarf over his face, and lay down ; and by this means he coMalc 
see under door sufficiently to observe who came. • ^ 
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The Brahmun*8 comintimcation did not interest him much ; hut 
M Boon as the eunuch was seated, whom he knew to be in dis^aco 
^for habitual intemperance, he felt sure that his tidings woi^d relate 
to the palace, and he listened more carefullj than ever, v cry little 
escaped him. He could not hear the eunuch’s whisper, but the 
K6twal had repeated the name of the King aloud — ^that was enough. 
It was necessary, at least, that the young Khan ^ould know of it, 
and directly ilm eunuch had been dismissed, the lad got up and 
looked about. 

It is frequently the case that, in houses of one floor only, like this, 
a staircase leads from the principal room to the roof ; and in the 
comer, not far from the door we have mentioned, -was one of this 
description. Ashruf watched his opportunity, and when no one was 
observing him, slipped gently behind the wall at the entrance of the 
steps, and ascended them quickly. He had remarked the direction 
of the court where Afzool Khan and his son were detained, and, 
creeping on his hands and knees to the edge of the teirace, looked 

‘,2^ At first he did not see them, jbecanse they were sitting upon the 
/same side under one of the amhes ; but a soft cry of “ Huzmt ! 
Huzrut!” (“My prince! my prince!”) in a voico very like a 
woman’s, and a small piece of phtster thrown into the court-, induced 
Fazil to get up and attend to the signal, whatever it miglifc bo. 
Looking up, he saw the lad’s face peeping through an aperture in 
the open stucco-work of the parapet, and in a few moments had heard 
what he had to tell. It was important, because putting them on 
their guard against further questionings which could only have one 
^ ohjefist, their continued detention ; and thoughtful, because proving 
a xaithful interest, which Fazil trusted to reward. It confirmed also, 
Bufijpicions of the connection between the Wiizcer and tbo K6twal. 

Can I do anytliing more, noble sir ? ” asked the boy, when his 
little story was done ; “be quick, else I may be seen^nd flogged.” 

“Yes, two things,” replied Fazil; “first, run to Kowas Khan, the 
Wuzccr’s son ; bid him come to me here well attended, but with no 
appearance of force; and then go to the Lurlee Khhnnm, at our 
house, with those papers ” — and he threw what Ife had to him — 
“and tell her we shall not be at home early, as we have to attend tho 
King’s Durbar, and that we are well. She is to keep^ tho papers till 
we come.” 

Thl^y saw the hoy’s face disappear, and heard him crawling back 
oveiy^th© terrace. Fortunately he had not been observed, and he 
ga^ed the bottom of tbe steps safely, and passed out among the 
solpiers, unchallenged, on his double mission. 

But while he is running at a steady, unvarying trot, not staying 
even to take f>reath, we must follow what the "K6twal had to say to 
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the old Khan and ftis son, which may bo of importance in the elnci 
dation of this history. 

“ Foar^not, my father,” said Fazil to him, as voices were Jieard a 
the door, “fear not, all will bo well. The boy will do as he was told 
and withoat alarm or force of any kind we shall bo soon free. Bn 
speak not, lot me talk ; you are to know nothing, but that you wen 
to fetch me when I sent, for you last night,” 


CHAPTER XXXIX; 

“ Lady,” said Goolab, again entering suddenly, ”there is a boy in th« 
court who says he must have instant speech of you. He will tell m 
one what he has to say, except that he has come from the master.” 

“ A boy, Goolab ? how old is he ? can I see him ? Quick 
woman, my veil — anytliing to cover me,” exclaimed Lnriee. 

“Take this, mother,” said Zyna^ unfastening her scarf; 
need of concealment with a boypJ^ I will go aside. Admit him’ 
Goolab ; he may have nows of them.*' 

The lad entered and prostrated himself before the Klianum, 
“Take these papers,” he said. “My lord the Khan hath sent them: 
you ato to keep them, and no one is to see them. He and his son 
are well and safe, and will go to the King in the afternoon.” 

“ Prophet of God, what is this ?” cried Lurlee. “ Mahratta, too? 
Well, no one shall take them from me and, so saying, she stuffed 
them into that most convenient and unapproachable of all lady’s 
hiding-places, her bodice. ^ . 

“ I am going, lady,” said the lad, who had observed the actidii j 
“ they are safe with thee now.” 

“ Not before thou hast oaten, boy. There is soye kich6ri ready ” 
— he will not ibind its being burnt, she thought — “thou must be 
hungry.” 

Ajliruf was, to say the truth, hungry enough; but ho resisted 
temptation. “No, lady, let me go,” he said; “ I have another errand 
for my lord. May your house prosper.” 

“ Thou art right,” returned Lurlee, as he saJuted her and departed. 
“ Go ; God spQed thee ; thou art a good lad. And now, Zyna, let 
attire ourselves in fitting garments, and go to the palace, for 
presses, and it is already past noon.” 

This, however, promised «to be no easy task ; and if Lurlee Khifir 
had had time to consult her tables in a fitting manner, the cof^ 
and particular kind of garment which would suit that, period of t 
dQ 3 % and in which the wearer would be lucky or unlucky, must ha^ 
been decided. * Goolab, too, and the other women, to wLom the idea 
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i the ladies going to the palaco conld be no other than an occasion 
jr the display of the utmost magnificence, had laid out costly drosses 
3f cloth-of-gold, brocade, muslin, satin ; and a petticoat of gorgeous 
purple Italian velvet, trimmed with broad silver ribbon, pnrple 
flowers upon it, a recent acquisition to the wardrobe, was especially 
tempting. 

“Pardon me, Khdnum,” said Knrreem-beG, the “Moghulanee,” or 
^household dressmaker and mistress of the robes, “but on an occasion 
of this kind, and when a petition is to bo made, wo should know 
something of the mood her highness the B6gum is in, and the gar- 
ments should agree with it. Yellow or red, with gold or silver, 
might excite bile— blue or pnrple would create phlegm ; and when 
my lady Chand-bee, the wife of Janee Sahib Dugtomy, went to 
visit ” 


“ Now, in the Prophet's name, cease, Kurroem-bee ! ** clfiod Lurleo, 
interrupting her ; “are wo not in haste? and thou standcst prating 
about Chand-beo, who never conld dress herself except like a piiblio 
l^anc'ing-girL Peace, I say. Give mo the gi’oen satin petticoat laced 
,^*th silver, and the plain wliiteiSCorf with gold flowers ; these, with 
^a shawl, wilj be enough." 

) Meanwhile Goolab and some other women-servants had made their 


preparations. The old dame was aware that her red satin petticoat, 
one of the Khauum's presents, would be much iu her way, flapping 
about her legs as she ran by the litter; and as the ladies wore settling 
themselves in thoir seats, she tucked it up, forming it, as it wore, 
into a very efficient pair of* baggy breeches, reaching to her knees, 
which could be shaken out when she arrived at the palaco : and at 
thj? same time tied iier clean muslin scarf about her waist and 
sh^Juldors, in such a manner as to display a considerable amount of 
rotundity in directions otherwise perhaps not remarkable. 

Ah, you may laugh, impudence,” she cried, aiming a blow at a 
fine sturdy lad, wbb, with others bearing spears, liad just entered the 
court — “ you may laugh, but that’s the way to run and she kicked 
out first one leg, then the other, byway of proving whether the petti- 
coat arrangements Were firm. “ I have run ton cosBUi-day when my 
lord was in the field, and carried my lady's hooka into the bargain. 
Peace, impudent knaves !” she continued to the men, as the laugh 
Kiiinst her became more general when the bearers entered. “ Take 
we palankeen and let us go. Bismilla ! ” 

Th^e was no time for further colloquy, for the men, who bad been 
over/od out of the court while the ladies took their scats, now took 
ga^he palankeens: ^nd the band of spearmen, arranging themselves 
sol[front, were joined in the outer court by a strong body of the 
^an’s horsemen, and the little procession quickly traversed the city, 
and arrived at its destination There the litters, being carried into 
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ths women’s court of the Palace of the Seven Stories, were set dov 
at the foot of the stairs leadiilg to the apartments in which the Ean 
had held his ni^ht council. ^ ' W 

♦ " Goolat), having shaken out her petticoat, and put into her ears antr 
about h«r. neck, the gold ornaments she carried with her, appeared 
once more in her proper character : and received the salutations of 
the rojal Mamas, who were to conduct the ladies to the chamber of 
tgidierico. • 

‘ before described this apartment ; and the broad daylight, 

'which poured through the now open casements, fully displayed its 
richness and beauty. Soft quilted cloths had been laid over the floor, 
and white Jtiuslin sheets tacked to them, covered the whole. Large 
pillows had been placed round the walls ; and in the deep bays and 
oriel windows, numerous groups of ladies and their children were 
•sitting conversing together merrily, and spread, as it were, upon 
every available space except the centre, which was kept clear. 

Lurlee Khaimm was not prepared for the disj)lay of rich dresses 
which had to be encountered, but assured by the kind tones in wl^c^ 
she was welcomed by tht? Queen, Mlcd up to her with moasurti^ 
steps, causing her ample satin garment to swing in heavy folds from' 
left to right, and back again, after the most impressive and courtly( 
fashion. 

Fyz-ool-Nissa, the King’s wife, was as yet a girl, not, indeed, much 
older than Zyna herself. She could not be called beautiful, but there 
was a frank pleasant expression in her fair countenance which was 
irresistibly pleasing. The delicate hands and arms, sparkling with 
jewels, wei'e nil that could be scon of her person, buried as it was 
amidst the cloud of drapery which shrouded her as she sat on 
King’s seat in the oriel, and seemed an earnest of its grace ; as also, ’ 
indeed, her small graceful head and nock, which were loaded with 
costly ])earl ornaments. 

“ The wife and daughter of the noble Afzool Khan are always 
welcome,” said the B4gUm, in her low sweet voice, “ Come and sit 
here by me ; ’tis a fair sight to see all the gallant people assembling, 
and they say it will be a great Durbar. And this is Zyna-bee ? Ah, 

girl, they have often told me thou wert fair, but Well, 1 had 

better not say it. Come here, child, I am thy mother too ; they tell 
me I have maiy children,” she said, laughing. “ O, so many ! ” 

“May God nil your lap with them, may they climb about .you, 
and may yon live a hundred years to see them ! ” said Lurlee, 
oamcstly. • 

“ Aud here is one already,” said the Begum, seating Zyna bditide 
her. “ Ah, girl, we will have such a marriage for thee soon 

As Zyna bowed down blushingly, Lurlee seized the opportunity of 
pressing her suit. 
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^ V Lady,*’ she said, putting up her hands in a fespectful attitude, 
thine ear for a moment. I had a petition' ” 

“Ah, Khannm ! ” returned Fyz-ool-Nissa, with a look of disappoint- 
ment ; “ I had marked this day for rejoicing ; for the heaVy cloud ’ 
which has hung over my head so long is gone, and thou hast brought 
me a petition, and I hate them. I never get matters arranged as I 
like, and am vexed— To-morrow, lady H *’ 

“Only for my husband would I speak,” replied Lurlee, firmlj. 

“ He and his son were decoyed to the K6twall0o early to-day, 
they cannot get to the King. It must not be that Afzool Khan is 

counted a laggard. 0 lady 1 ” and here Lurlee, unable to oontaih 

herself longer, burst into tears. 

Fyz-ool-Nissa looked to Zyna, and saw a confirmation of Lnrlco’s 
tale m the face — ^in those great eyes brimfnl of tears, and quivering lips. 

“Hush! ” said the Begum, “this must not be knoWft. O that* 
there were any one to write ! ” 

“ I — I can write,” said Zyna, timidly. 

. “/phou, girl ? well done I Now,” she continued, as an attendant 
imght a writing-case, “writ© l^hat thon wilt, but be quick.” 

It was soon done. A few wc^s, but enough for the purpose. 

“ Canst thou sign it, lady P ” asked Zyna. 

“Yes, child, *tia all they could ever teach me,” replied th^ B^gum, 
laughing ; “ and here is my seal, too. Ah ! thou art a little clerk.” 

“ Her father makes her write his letters,” said Lurlee, apologetic- 
ally, as the Begum clapped her hands, and an old eunuch, who had 
been standing at the foot of the room, advanced 

“ This must go to my lord instantly,’* said the Queen ; “ some one 
thou qjiust count on must take it, Daood, for me,” 

Myself,” he replied; “no other can do this errand. Fear not, 
la^y,” he continued earnestly to Lurlee, “thy noble lord hath friends 
he knows not of, and it is needful he should be in the Durbar to-day. 
Inshalla ! thou wilt soon see him ? Is any of the Paigah here to-day ? ’ * 

“Yes,” returned Lurlee, joyfully, “ more than fifty men; they will 
be with the troops without.” 

“ I will return presently,” said the man, bowing over his crossed 
arms ; “ and if ye will watch your men ye will see whSther the errand 
be done or not.” 

So the ladies sat and looked out. Bright flashed the sun’s rays 
from spear and sword, morion and ganntlet, matchlock and shield, 
of tha, troops gathering before the hall where ffce King sat: wliilc 
the gay turbans, vests of cloth-of-gold, saj>ins and brocades, glowecl 
in ime bright sunlight Kke a bed of gorgeous flowers. 

T There are ten thousand brave hearts throbbing for my lord I ” 
cried the young Queen, clapping her hands. “ Look, lady ! 0 Alla, 
snch an arra/ of armed men is fearful, yet beautiful 1 ”• 
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Ameon 1 *' said Lurlee, earnestly. “A thousand times ten th^^ I 
sand are at his call, if he will only lead them ! Why shonldst th^^J 
fear, lady ? I have ridden with my lord in the battle and felt t • 
fear. But look ! a thousand thanks and blessings bo upon thee ? 
Tes, #ihey go, Raheem Khan and all the spearmen. Dost thou not see 
them, Zyiia ? ” 

“ Yes, to bring my father and Fazil,” cried Zyna, in her turn 
clapping her hands exultingly. “ Yes, they will repay thee, O my 
queen — ^my mother ; they wiU repay thee with their lives.” 

“ Nay, no tears now, girl,” said Fyz-ool-Nissa gaily. “ Look out 
over the cavaliers yonder, and wait patiently, Jnshalla ! your 
people will retjim speedily.” 

So they sat, silently now, praying inwardly for their safety, though 
the time seemed terribly long, as they looked over the gathering 
masses of ^ men : over the gardens, mosques, and palaces of the 
nobility: and over the country beyond, where, in the quivering 
noonday light, and now fervid heat, the blue distance seemed moltina 
into the sky. ^ 


CHAPTER XL. 

•Tehandak Beg felt that the communications he had heard might 
have somewhat disarranged his appearance, and ho would not for 
the world be suspected by Afzool Khanpf agitation of any kind ; his 
ample beard must not be disordered, nor a hair of his eyebrows 
crooked, A glance in a^small mirror, which hung in the anteroom^ 
proved that the barber’s skill was necessary, and he sent for his cAvir 
servant. What other hand, indeed, could be allowed to meddle with 
that glorious beard, or to regulate the orthodox breadth of the mous- 
tache and eyebrows ? Who understood the proper darkening of the 
spot in the centre of the forehead, as if it were always being rubbed 
against the ground in perpetual prayer, like Habeeb Mehtur, the 
chief of his craft ? and finally, who so atoirablo a chronicler of all 
domestic scandal, in which Beejapoor was at least as prolific as other 
cities of similar size and peculiarity of social morals ? 

So Habeeb, having been summoned^ found bis master sitting alone 
where we last left him, reclining against his pillow in the smaJl room 
before described, and saw, at a glance, that his spirit was troubled. 

Having made his oboisapee, which was not acknowledged, or barely 
so, the barber at once set to work, removing the conical lamlfskin 
cap which Jeh4iidar "Beg always wore, and subjecting the whohS 
scalp to a series of manipulations which were inexpressibly soothinjl 
How lightly jnoved the practised fingers along lines of musdes and 
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w«8 ! how carefully was every stray hair put back into its proper 

Ace, or deftly eradicated with the sharp tweezers. Then, as tho 
aomentous matters of eyebrows, moustaohoi and beard were severally 
approached, and where the Kdtwal’s rough hand had rubbed his 
chin, pushed up the moustache, or disturbed the^ eyebrows — till 
every hair seemed battling with its neighbour or bristling in anger 
—all was soon reduced to order, and 3ie cap replaced. Jeh&ndar 
3eg felt a refreshing coolness pervade his hesd, the nervous excite* 
mcnt was removed, and a calmness supervened which he required 
for what he had to do. 

Yes, a master in his art I Habeeb had made a masterly perform- 
ance ; and yet so quickly I — ^long enough, however, for those much- 
coveted papers to be taken far from his master’s chance of possession 
to a place of safety. 

Shookr, Shookr, Habeeb ! ” (Thanks, thanks !), said tho Kdtwal 
at length. “ Hast thou any nows, friend ? ** 

i What was the barber to say ? News ? yes, plenty ! There was 
®q lack of that, such as his master relished ; but would it be wel* 
; ^;rie ? 

I “ There wajS a grand entertaiittnent at the KTawab AUa-ool-Moolk’s 
Jast night, and some new singers from the Carnatic were there. My 
lord should hear one of them. She is very lovely,” he replied 
cautiously, 

“ Except the blessed Mary, and Pdthma, and Ay^sha — on whose 
names bo peace ! — I wish all women were in the burning pit,” said 
Jehandar Beg savagely, and his hand approached his beard. 

“ Khdda na khasta bashud !” (God forbid!), exclaimed Habeeb, 
staying it. “ God forbid my lord should touch what has been done I 
Ifkv^n m that exclamation a hundred hairs havo started up. May 
hisUlave ask what has discomposed the fountain of justice this 
morning ? ” 

“ There was some one ill in the palace last night, and a Fakeer was 
.sent for, who shouted ‘XJlla dilUya to 16onga.’ Who was that man ? 
and who was ill ? ” asked Jehdndar Beg, not heoding the question. 

“My lord, no one' was ill that I know of. About tho Fakeer I 
will ascertain, if possible,” replied the barber. “ I can tell my lord one 
thing, hoVyever : the S^h — ^may his splendour increase — went out, 
even as the Khaleefa, of honoured memory, of whom wo read-- 
Haroim bin-al Basheed — was in the habit of doing, to see after his 
suhjec^ for himself, to hear with his own ears ; and, if people say 
the truth, there is enough for him to hear^ if he chose to inquire.” 

The men understood each other perfectly, and exchanged glaneesi. 
“ Peorie will talk, friend,” said the K6twal ; “ but whore did be 
go n if ^ou’rt sure he went.” 

“ Nay, that'is more than your poor slave knows. • They say he 
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took the young Fazil Khan with him, or else the Wuzeer’a 
Sure he went ? yes, my lord, quite Bure,”said the man, emphaticahj 
“ 1 was in the citadel, and eaw him go out." 

“ Ay,' indeed ! Boy's tricks, boy's tricks, Habeeb ; yet that Faz^ 
Khan was accounted a steady youth : but he is in trouble about 
last night.” 

“Ah, master! we have all been like him once,” said the barber, 
chuckling. “ I suppose it was one of the new dancers ” 

“ Except that we did no murder, friend,” returned the K6twal, 
interropting him. 

“ Is my lord very particular about a noble slaying a thief, or a 
night brawler ? ” asked the barber. 

“ 0 no 1 and ft will be settled. And now you may go, Habeeb — 
find out who was visited last night ; perhaps . . « no matter . . . 
and thou shalt have thy mouth filled, after our Persian fashion, 
with gold zccchins and sugar-candy. There are a couple in earnest 
of more.” 

“ May the sun of your splendour increase in brightness, master 
returned the man, taking the money, and retreating backwardiJIr 
he gained the door. “ I will inquire ” 

“ And now for this boy and his rough father,” said Johandar Beg,! 
speaking to himself, as the door closed on the barber; “if they 
could bo gained ? Well, I must see. If not — we cannot allow 
tliem to live ; they are too powerful,” and he rose and went into the 
outer hall, 

“And no one has passed here, Jaffur?” said Jehandar Beg to 
the Nubian slave, who, with some others, watched the door of the 
court where Afzool Khan was confined. 

“ No one, my lord, except the servants with their meal,” 

“ Did they speak to him ? ” 

“ Not a word, my Im’d ; I listened carefully.” 

“ Have the Khan and his son been speaking to each other?” 

“ Yes, frequently ; but as they have moved to the other side of 
the court, which is now in shadow, I cannot hear them. My lord 
is going in ? Should we not attend P They are armed.” 

“ I am not afraid, JalFur ; put up thy weapon. Keep the door 
ajar, but do not enter, and, on yowlife, let no one listen. Do ye 
hear, all of yo ? ” 

“ Jo hookum I ” (as you order), cried all together, dispersing as 
the K6tw^ entered, 

Afzool Elhan and his son were sitting, as Jaffur had described, in 
the opposite' corner of the court from the door ; for the suiiwas 
now shining with a painful glare of heat into that side by ^ich 
tho Kdtwal entered, while, opposite, the cool verandah was rendeiH>d 
more refres^ng from the shadow of a large champa tree, which fell 
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^ the building and enclosure where Jihey were. They rose 
)nrteoii8ly as the Kdtwal advanced, and, saluting him gravely, yet 
/ithont any expression of impatience at detention, requested him to 
ne seated. * 

It was no part of Jehlindar Beg’s policy to attempt to bully. If 
he could find out what tho affair of the night had really been, or 
obtain a clue to the truth of that which had been alleged of the 
King ; in short, anything whicn might serve as a guide to action, or 
as means of warning to the Wuzeer, it would be enough* 

“ I trust my honoured guests have been fittingly attended to P ” 
he asked, as he subsided on his heels at a respectful distanco from 
the old Khan, joining his hands after the most deferential and 
most elegant of Persian customs. I trust the repast was served 
liot. My lords must excuse my absence, and my being taken 
unawares. Had I expected the honour of their company, then, 
indeed, Zoolficar’s skill should have been put fortb.” 

“ The kabobs and kicheri were excellent, Meerza Sabib,” replied 
|Afzool Khan, politely. “ I was to have had the same at my own 
; and there were other dishes, too. Verily, your cook must 
• |o a treasure ; there is not such another in the city.” 
f “ My lord, a poor slave, who followed me from my own dear 
'country, and has remained here with me. Yes, he has a pretty skill 
in the art, and . . . but you have yet to know what he can do. • . ^ 

If I might send him one day ” 

“Shookr, shookr! (thanks), Meerza Sahib, Yes, we will see 
about it. InshalJa ! inshalla ! ” replied the Khan, cheerily, “ an 
excellent idea — and come ydurself.” 

Tho Kotwal thought he had made a favourable impression, 
all, there was nothing in the murder matter that you need 
ea^:e about, Meah Sahib,” be continued blandly, to FazU Khan. 
^‘Pardon me if I was rude this morning, but when w«; are at 
business, you know, there can bo no distinction of persons.” 

“None,” said Fazil, gi-avely ; “but who was the man found dead? 
You said one had been killed.” 

“ O, only a Kafir Hindu ; some son of a burnt father, who is 
gone to bum with him,” laughed the Kdtwal. “ I don’t know ; the 
body is not yet claimed. By the way, Meah, it was strange enough 
that you should have been just in time to save that Lalla.” 

“ Ah, yes ; what has become of him P ” asked Fazil innocently. 
You promised he should be seen to.” 

“ And I have done as I promised, Meah. Habeeb has dressed the 
woujid, which is but . a scratch, and the* man has eaten heartily 
periaaps he was not much hurt, after all.” 

‘^Perhaps not,” said Fazil, significantly, “ but it was well he fell 
Into good hands.” , 
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‘‘Tos,*' retnmofi the Kdtwal, njtismgly, ‘‘ was it not strange wli* 
he told the Daffadar about Pahar Singh and the Shah’s secretaryL 
1 have heard that my lord^ the Heerza, was out last night late, anl 
at a temple. Could xt have been there ? ** * ' 

** To meet Pahar Singh P I should hardly say it was likely/ 
returned Fazil. 

** Nay, more, that the Asylum of the Faith — ^the King himself— 

tvas there also. At least — at least 

Fazil saw Johfindar Beg was not sure. It was a mere guess, foi 
which there was perhaps suspicion, but he laughed aloud and re- 
plied, “A good joke, Meerza Sahib; perhaps they say I was with him V 
“Well,” returned the Kbtvrol, wagging his head, “the fact is 
they do ; and perhaps you were, my young friend. Let me see ; his 
highness is about your own age. When I was as old I remembei 
the Shah, with some others of us, used to have frolics now and ther 

in the bazars of Isfahan, Ah, Meah, there were ” 

Fazil mado a gesture, as if his father, who was sitting boli 
upright, with his eyes shut, might not like to hear the remairder. 

“ Yes,” continued the K^wal, “ if yo did go, what matter ? ” i* S 
“I have boforo said that Bulwtlnt Rao was my companion, nfel 
the King ; and the rest you know of,” interrupted the young Khan 
Not all, Meah; but we are out of court now, and I am quite sure 
of my young friend’s good faith to let me know anything that con- 
cerns the state interests, the King, or the Wuzecr ; and so, Meal 

Sahib, if we could examine those papers together ” 

“ Ah, yea ! the papers, Meerza, you would not understand them — 
they wore Mahratta.” 

“ But we could find a Karkoon to read them, and you are known 
to speak that language, Meah ? ” u ’ 

“ True, Meerza Sahib, I do ; but the papers are not here ” 

“Not here, sir!” cried Jeliandar Beg, with an ominous scowJ 
passing over his face, at which Afzool Khan involuntarily allowed 
his hand to steal to his sword hilt, as it lay on the ground, “ Noi 
here P ” 

“ Not here,” echoed Fazil demurely, dropping his eyes. 

But they were hero when you came this morning ? ” 

Certainly they were; and one of our people t^k them home 
forme.” ^ - 

“Tet you promised th^ should be forthcoming whenever^ 
quired them r Beware, Fazil Khan# how you entangle 
this matter,’^ returned thq Kdtwal, sternly. 

“I do not think I made any protnise, Meerza Sahib,*’ rei 
Fazil ; “ ’tis you who must be mistaken, pardon me for sayrufl 
I said they concerned the King, our lord and master, and wouls 
shown to him otdy ; and in Durbar to-day they will be presenti ' 
him. You will be there, of course P” 
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“ By Alla I ” exclaimed the Eotwal; but if 

At the oath the old Khm fairly took hia aword in his left hand, 
and placed it aorosB his knees, while he looked grimly at bis host ; 
and Fazil saw the upper portion of bis father’s mousiache, where it 
touched his cheek, quiyenng with suppressed rage. 

Jehandar Beg checked himaplf, and said, deferentuigy, Forgive 
the oath, Elhan Sahib, and you know enough of Persiana to excuse 
it. It would have been pleasant, as fellow-servants of the King, to 
have shared yonr confidence. As it is denied, 1 yield the point) 
and you are welcome to all the credit of the service you will do my 
lord. But what say you, gentlemen, to assisting me to re-examine 
that Kbayct who is detained without; you acknowledge, Meah 
Sahib, at least, that he was rescued by you — ^perhaps from death P ” 
“ You have a strange memory, Kotwal Sahib, to-day,” said Fazil, 
smiling. ‘‘ I never said 1 rescued him, 1 think. Send for the man ; 
^no doubt you will hear all you wish from him, and will believe 
mim. 1 do not appear to be very credible to you to-day.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

As the K6twal rose to go to the door, the old Khan whispered to his 
son, “We can seize him, Fazil, if needs be, and put a dagger into 
him. The man is not fit to live. Ho is even now plotting some- 
thing ; I know it, trust him mot, my son.” 

“If needs be, father, I am ready; but no violence yet,” replied 
F '’A\^“wait till the Wuzeor’s son is announced.” 

^ \ Tlie man has been sent for,” said Jehandar Beg, returning to his 

seat, “ and will be hero presently.” He had given his own directions 
to the guard outside to stand by the door, yet no nearer; than was 
needful for precaution. 

The Lalla was not long dotainod. Almost as Jeh&ndar l^eg had 
seated himself — this time a little nearer to Fazil — ^he opened the 
door, which was closed after him, and advanced towftrds the party 
in a courtly but respectful maimer. Fazil hardly recognized the man, 
so completely had rest and good clothes improv^ him. His face was 
clean shaved, his moustache and hair were trimmed and oiled, ffis 
small turban tied neatly in the Nustalik &shion o{ the imperial 
courfcj^Jwhich was strange at Beejapoor, The clothes he wore, though 
sompwhat too large, were yet clean white* muslin ; and a handsome 
Pe^ian shawl over his shoulders,, proved that his personal oonifort 
had been well attended to under JehAndar Beg’s orders. 

I trust you are better now,” said Fazil to the Lalla, kindly, 
after his very courtly advance, in which he bowed his Ifcad very low, 




turned ont his toes very wide, and put his elbows as far behind h j 
as possible, he sat down much aftei^ the manner of Jehandar Beg, c 
the left hand of the K6twal. • j 

“ My loid’s house will prosper for his kindness to a poor stranger,’^ 
said the Lalla. “Wliat more ddightfol to exercise, what more 
grateful to God, than hospitality ? ” and he quoted a verso from the 
poet Saadi on the subject, which he followed hy another and another. 

“Enough, friend,” said Jehindar Beg* laughing. “No need to 
prove yoor scholarly attainments ; they are not needed at present. 
Now, we all bid yoa not to fear j but tell us, in plain terms, what 
happened before this brave young gentleman rescued you last night.*' 
The Lalla was not very clear as to what course he was to take ; he, 
too, was watching his game. 

“ My lord, noble sirs, they were Gosais who found me in the temple, 
and ye are Moslem gentlemen, or nobles.” » 

“ very true,” said Fazil. “ Now, look at me carefully, and try if 
you cannot remember me as one who lifted you up after you haA 
been robbed.** 

“Ah, yes, noble sir, now I do remember,** cried the Lalla ; “I ovA 
my life to you, sir, my life. When I screamed, you must have hearil^ 
me. I pray you, let me kiss your feet.** 

T1.10 action was an ordinary one of gratitude, yet enough to admit 
of FaziTs passing a well-known signal of silence to the man as he 
removed his hands, while the old Khan cried grimly — 

“ Make yonr reverence to yonr God, if you have ojie, not to my 
son. Is ho an idol, that you bow down to him P ** 

“ I mean no olfcnco ; pardon me, my lord,** said the Lalla, humbly. 

“ T was only ** ^ ^ 

The opening of the door interrupted the Lalla*s speech, which 
would have been very flowery and hyperbolic. 

An attendant entered and spoke to the Kotwal. “My lord, 
l^was Khan has arrived ; is he to be admitted P ” 

*‘Tell him I kiss his hands; I am engaged with these worthy 

f entlemen,*’ returned Jehdndor Beg, looking round ; “ and pray ask 
im to excuse me for a short time. If he would like a hooka, or 
coffee, or shertet, let him have all he desires.” 

“And his attendants ? ** 

. Let any of proper i*ank sit with him, the rest can remain in the 
outer court.'* 

“ good, my lord,” said the servant, and he shut the door. 
During this interruptioh, a very pretty piece of pontomimel^ad 
been executed between the eyes of Fazil and the Lalla. It would 
have been more complete, perhaps, could Fazil have used his hands 
also, but he dare not. As it was, however, the Lsdla seemed to 
understand afl that was reqtured ; and the delightfully comp^hensive 
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aimer in which he half shut his eyes, bowed hid head, and smiled 
landly though almost impei^eptibly, would have been fit example 
^or any diplomatist. Nothing could be seen by the K6twa], for, in , 
order to speak to the serrant^ it had been requisite for him to lean 
behind the Lallans back, 

Jehandar Beg lost two points by his movement $ one we have seen, 
the other was a more serious one. For as ho moved, the letters which 
had been given to him by Moro Trimmul’s a^nt^ and which he had 
put into a side-pocket of his dress, protruded a little as he reached 
over, and, when he settled himself again, remained projecting half 
out of that receptacle. He was not aware of it, but they attracted 
Fazil’s immediate attention. These ho must have at any risk — ^for 
he had seen the seal of the rebel Rajah on them-^-and lie aga,iii 
roused liis father by the short cough they had agreed upon. 

“ Now, Lallajee, tell us all. You see you are among friends ; bufe 
we are hungry for fruit — flowers do not satisfy us,*’ said Jehandar 
Beg, jocosely rubbing his hands, and speaking in Persian, his own 
la'^'guago. 

My lords, what can I say?” returned the Lalla, simply. “ I am 
what you see, a poor scholar. Delhi is full of such, and we arc 
starving. Every one said, * Go to the King of the Deklian ; ho is 
wise, ho is generous, he is accomplished ; he is a patron of literaturt).’ 
So your poor servant prepared two copies of X^erses ; one in Sanscrit, 

in which the third letter of every line is the same, T ” 

“ Mashalla ! ” said Jehandar flog, laughing, “ Te-tum — te to, te- 
ta-to to, Te ta-hah ! Likev that, Lallajee ? O yes ; our Brahmuns 
hero make odes, in which all the words end in stri, pri, dri ; or else 
kshsh, rshsh-dshush. One would think all the mud in the Dek- 
han was squelching under their feet ; bub go on.” 

“ My lord is pleased to bo witty,” returned the Lalla, with a bland * 
smile, turning towards his host and joining hands. “ Then I had a 
Persian ode. It was nothing — ^nothing — a poor thing alU'gether; 
only, if my lords wish, I could repeat it. Methinks there was some 
elegance about it, if nothing else.” 

“ God forbid ! ” retmued the K6twal, echoed by Fazil and the 
Khan. -“Goon.” 

“ Well, my lords, as you wish,” continued the Lalla. ‘‘Some other 
day 1 may be more fortunate; and, with your permission, 1 will 
resume my history. 1 had saved a few gold pieces, and 1 had 
enough to keep my family for a* year. I left them in my house, 
and I have gradually made my way hither by Ahniednugger and 
S]^.olapoor. That is afl.” 

! “ Go on,” said Fazil. “ How didst thou got here from Sholapoor 
came with some Gosais, as they appeared to be, who met me at 
a village, AI — ^ A1 — I forget — ^jnst after you cross the river 
Bheema.”, 
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Almella,** suggested the mtermptiiig him. J 

“ Yes, that was it. They said they knew of a coxnfortable lodglu J 
in a temple or a mutt ; bat if we arrived late we must be context^ 
with whatever shelter we could get. I do not know, sirs, whether 
they purposely delayed me by the way — ^for, indeed, the roads were 
very muddy ; but we arrived after suns6t» and they took me to a 
temple of Bhowani, in a grove. So long as it was light the place 
did not look amiss for temporary shelter; but when it grew dark, 
and the wind began to moan in the trees, I thought, sirs, that the 
men’s looks changed, and — and I began to tremble, yet unable to 
help myself — as one lies bound sometimes in a dream. 

What could your slave do, sirs ? At length they talked 
together in an unknown tongue, -and all fell upon me, strangled me, 
and took what tuonoy I had, and my clothes, and I know no more 
till this valiant gentleman and some one else roused me and took me 
to a guard-house, where I was well cared for.” 

” Why do you tell lips ? ” said the K6twal, who, though unable to 
make objection to the very probable stoi^ which the Lalla had 
invented, felt conscious there was no truth m it. “ Ah, man with?! 
burnt father, tell the truth ; we are no enemies of thine ! Do not ea I 
dirt at our hands ! Why did the Shah’s secretary visit thee at the 
temple ? Speak ; it shall be well for thee. We are all friends of his 
Hajosty’s here.” * 


A very slight compression of faziVs under lip was sufficient guide 
for the Lalla. “ The King’s secretary ? God defend us ! ” cried the 
Lalla, innocently ; what should I have to do with the secretary P 
Ah, sirs, why this oppression of a poor'^slavo like me— a stranger 
without friends ? Did you see the secretary when you came to rescue?, 
me, noble sir P ” T 

*‘Not I, indeed; thou wast lying among the ashes, senseless 
enough. AU wo hoard was a scream, which sounded like one in 
distress, and we entered the court,” said Fazil, simply. 

The Kotwal looked from one to the other, hut he could find out 
no sign of intelligence. He was fairly puzzled. 

“ Then why that respectable Dufiad^^s account of wbat you said to 
him in tho guard-house ? ” cried Jehkndar Beg, jerking himself sud- 
denly round so as to confront the I^Ua, while he seconded the move' 
ment by On emphatic blow on the floor. “ What about Pabar Singly P ’ ’ 
As he did so,* his sleeve caught one of the letters prot^ing from 
his pocket, which fiew into th^e centre of the group. Fazil picked 
it up, and returned \it with a polite bow, but not before he had 
distinctly seen the seal of tne Rajah Sivau Bhoslay upon it, and 
memorandum' in the comer, which Jeh&ndar Beg had writtmi 
for the Wuzeor, and marked private. Jehkndar Begs confusion on 
receiving the Jeiter could not be concealed, and FaSsil felt that, 
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Ting seen wliat not intended for him, he was in greater 

ager than before, 

“ What about Pahap Singh P” echoed the IjaUa, who had observed 
.he confused expression of Jeh&ndar Beg’s oonntenanee, and seen 
also what he was quite familiar with, the rebel Rajah’s seaL “ Mv 
lord, jonr servant heard a groat deal of him, as he came here throngh 
the country. Everybody, from* Ahmednugger to Sholapoor, spoko 
of Pahar Singh, and warned me of Pahar Singhs but the Gosais 
did not appear to fear him, and said he never touched companies of 
tmvelling beggars. I remember now,” oontinned the Lslla, dreamily, 
'‘1 think some one asked me whether Pahar Singh hod robbedme. 
Perhaps 1 said yes, I don’t know ; I might have said anything, good 
sirs, for I was like one in a hideous dream ; and this robber every- 
body appeared to know : — ^in the bazars, in temples, mutts, serais— 
Pahar Singh, Pahar Singh — nothing but Fabar Singh all the way. 
T heard enough of hiin.” 

“ Thou liest, Lalla. I have warned thee once, and again warn 
hoe— beware of the torture!” cried Jeh^dar Beg savagely, and 

lA between his closed teeth ; “ a word and ” 

Jehkndar Beg,” said Afzool Ehan, interrupting, *‘yon and I are 
. Id friends, apd I am your guest, so also is this man. Good or evil 
of him 1 know not, neither do I care ; but torture shall not be used ; 
and BO far as I know or have seen, he says nothing but the truth. 
We are helpless enough here, my son and I, but we will not allow 
him to be touched with any of your vile instruments. Question 
him otherwise as you please, it is your duty.” 

The tone of the old Khan’s voice, habitually stem, soomed more 
so .than usual to Jeh^ndar Beg. Should ho resent it and call in his 
aeii,? It was the thought of a moment. He would have done 
./his, but that he knew the Wnzeer’s son sat without ; he, at least, 
was faithful to Fazil, and might not object to prove his deviation to 
the old Khan, in the hope of its doing service in his suit for Zyna. 

“ Khan Sahib ” returned Jehkndar Beg, putting np his joined 

hands. 

He could not fini^ the sentence. Fazil, on pretence of arranging 
his shawl about his shoulders, threw it with a sudden gesture over 
the K6twarB head, and closed it behind, throwing Jehkndar Beg on 
liis face, while, at the same instant, a dagger fitted from the old 
Khan’s waistband, and was held by him close to the K6'twal’s heart, 
and so that the point actually pricked the skin. 

“Take out those letters, Iialla, from his pocket. In the name of 
the P'-ophet — ^if one sotmd escape him, father — strike deep and hard* 
Herefis another traitor as bad as him we know of. There, hold hiS 
^legs, Irfla. Wah, wah ! *thou art a noble fellow ; fear not, friendr^ 
we ate not like the l^ogi. There, that will do ; and Well was it 
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done/’ continned Fazil, as the Lalla rapidly passed an end of 
own scarf round the Kotwal’s arms, and tied it in a knot behind IrH 
back ; “‘he is safe now. Whore is his ring ? ^ve it to me, qiiick.’fl 
“ Beware, Jeh/indar Beg/* growled Afzool Khan, who Iwnt ovei^ 
the prostrate man without altering his position, as the Lalla loosed 
the ring, “ I do not want to kill wiee, good fellow ; but, by Alla, if 
thou strivest ever so little, this knife 'mH go through thee. 1 am 
no friend to traitors, as thon well knowest ; so keep quiet.” 

It was a bold stroke ; but in such emergencies desperate efforts 
are generally the most successful. Fazil took the K6twars signet- 
ring; and wont to the door. The slave Jaffur looked at it for an 
instant, bowed his head, and ^crossed his arms ; white Fazil, looking 
ronnd the hall, beckoned to his friend, who, attended by some 
twenty of his followers, sat upon the dais. 

Kowas Khan arose instantly, and with him the men, who made 
their salutations, and advanced towards the door. The slaves he^i 
lieved that the Wnzeer’s son had been sent for, and stood aside 
let ham pass: and as the young men embraced in the doorywr 
Fazil whispered to his friend to disarm them, and hold the door. * \ 
pressnre or tho hand was tho sure reply. \ 

‘‘I will return with my shawl,” said Kowas Khan aloud, goings 
back towards his seat, “ and I will follow you directly.” 

A moment afterwards Fazil and the Khan heard a few low cries, 
a struggle, and a slight clash of arms. Tho surprise had been com- 
plete. Tho slaves wero disarmed, thrust into the Wuzeer’s private 
room, and tho doors closed. * 

“ Fear not, noble friends,” cried the cheery voice of the Wuzeer’s 
eon, as ho stood in the doorway, “ ye are safe, and no one is 
I have five hundred men of my own body-guard in the court^, oil 
foot and horseback ; and, Inshalla I we can hold the Kotwyie^ 
against an array. May I come ? ” 

“Ul-humd-ul-illa!” cried the Khan and his son together, bazar 
shookr, hazar shookr! — (A thousand thanks!) O holy ‘Geeaoo 
Durazl’ I vow to thee a thousand lights, and a chain of gold for 
the canopy of thy blessed sepulchre/’ continued the Khan, devoutly. 

“ Come, friend and brother,” said Fazil ; “ come here and see 
what treachery doth in the most trusted places — ^nay, fear us not, 
Jehkndar Beg,” he continued ; /‘wo are not arbiters in your destiny 
— it rests in higher hands thw ours. Father, take away tibe knife 
from his heart.” 

“ I don’t know that I ought^” said the old Khan, grimlj^ I 
shall keep it ready, and near thee, Jehkndar Beg. 1 trust th^> not, 
my friend;” , , 

“ You ore more Inoky than I am/’ returned the K6twal, sadly. 
When a man’s fate deserts him, he peed not struggle-^e is help* 
less,” and he quoted a verse from the Gulistan to that effect. 
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** Shabasli ! a scholarly quotation/’ said the Lalla» gi*avely. “ And 
iV, gentlemen, if ye will trust a poor Mutsuddeo, who has some 
sjTOiienco, we will examine this worthy gentleman’s pockets ; and 
if he has any private writing-cases, something might be found in 
them also.” ' ^ 

“Peace, Lalla!” cried Fazil, ftemly ; “what’*W0 do concerns thee 
not. But thou hast been faithful and intelligent, and we will see 
thee rewarded.” 

What was found in the search will presently appear ; meanwhile, 
wo need to see how those assembled with the King, in his royal 
court, were employed. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

The great Hall of Audience in the Citadel was only used on state- 
occasions of ceremony. It formed part of the oldest division of tlio 
*'al residence, and was built, as report had it, after a model in 
trkey or Penma, in both of which countries the founder of the 
.ynasty, Ibrahim Adil Shah, had lended. Bat a« no mob. model is ' 
known to exifet, it is more probable that one of the Turkish archi- 
tects whom he had invited to his camp, and to whpso Europeanized 
skiU and taste most of the noble Saracenic Gothic buildings of tho 
city owed their origin, had designed and executed the whole under 
the direction of his munificent patron. 

Tlie “ Ark,” or Citadel of Beejapoor, is a fortress in itself, and 
the area is surrounded by a beautiful stone wall, having heavy 
ba. > at intervals, and a fausse braye, also with bastions ; both 
'^)rotected by a broad wet ditch. The main entrance is by 
a Gateway, defended by a gate^vay, flanked by bastions <d groat 
strength. The whole of the interior was laid out in palaces, under 
various denominations, and public buildings, such as the courts of 
civil and criminal justice, the treMury, the military and revenue 
record offices, and the like, and tho great HaU of Andienco, which 
now concerns us. ^ 

A broad road from the second gateway led nearly through tho 
centre of the Citadel, as you entered, to the MMdAri, or plain of 
exercise. The Palace of the Seven Stories, and the buildings con- 
nected with it, lay on the left hand, and the “ Sungat Mahal,” or 
Palace of Assembly, with other heavy blocks of building, public 
and private, to the right. All these palaces, at the time of which 
we t^rite, were interspersed with conr& and gardens ; but the spacer 
befcm the great Hall, called the MMdAn or Plain, was kept exolii- 
sivejy for the assembly, inspection, or exercise of roy^l troops oir 
particular occasions, imd also as the waiting-place of the “ sowarees,” 
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rotixLueSy Trhich attended those who Tisitod the palace on drdiniy 
hnainess. ^ 

The haU itself was a veiy z&oble htulding. It stood upon a loV 
basement, benoatli which were ciypts, probably used for arehires, op 
BJS magazines ; and was entered by flights of steps, which led into 
corridors at each side. The front was entirely open, consisting of 
one immense Glothic arch, nSbnety-tvfo feet in span, and of propor- 
tionate height^ and of two narrow lancet-shaped arches of corres- 
ponding height, one on each side, which opened on the side corridors. 

The interior consisted of one immense room, unbroken to the 
roof ; but upon its south side, and partially also east and west, there 
were projections built npoiij^oisters, wmoh contained rooms and 
galleries j especially to the whore there was a closed latticed 

balcony, where the ladies ot the court might sit and look on at 
ceremonies of reception or rejoicing, and where the King might 
receive the petitions or salutations of the people without incon- 
venience. Above these galleries and balconies was another stoiyJ 
with open turrets at the corners, and suites of apartments abop|r 
As the building stands now, a mere shell, bereft of roof and flooj/I 
and with all, except its noble arches and cloisters, crumbling 
gradually to decay, it is a noblo and impressive stracturo, anu 
enough remains to estimate what it must have been when perfect. 

A busy and interesting scene it was, even to those concerned. As 
each “ Bowaroo ” arrived at the entrance steps, it was met by a num- 
ber of ‘‘chobdars/* and mirdhas, or attendants, bearing massive gold 
and silver sticks, or clubs covered with chased silver or gold ; dressed 
exclusively in white muslin, wearing small circular turbans, flattened 
out at the sides, muslin tunics, tight to tha waist, and 
thence in thickly-gathered robes to the feet, which gave th’«rtSthe| 
appearance of j>ctticoats.' These men attended officers of %^her 
rank, who wore, in fact, chamberlains, and whose duty it was to 
oonduct the various visitors to the presence of the King, to proclaim 
aloud their titles, and to marshal them to thoir scats. Without, the 
royal . Abyssiman and Dckhani guards prevented violence among 
their retainers. 


Once the broad corridor at either side was reached by the visitors 
therej^was no further intomiption ; and though the war of struggle, 
gibe^ and quf^rrel, peculiar to such an assembly, came hoarsely and 
with a stifled sound through the arches into the hall ; — within, 
there was a decorous, if not, indeed, a solemn and impressive silence. 
Men spoke to each other hardly above their breath ; and thn soft 
murmur ariia;t^ from thousands of sucli half whispers ascendedi^d 
aeemed to float tremblingly among the balconies, and up to the lofty 
roof of the building. , 

The Sang had early taken his seat. Tho musnud, or royal throne. 
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s tmder the centre the baloony IxTfoi^ mentioned^ upon a daia^ 
ised a step above the general floor of the haQ. There was no 
^oration visible upon it ; and it oonsistod of a wide cushion and 
pillows, covered with white muslin^ supported at the back and 
sides by a railing of wood, covered with plates of gold which, indeed, 
appeared as if of solid gold. On the nght hand of the King, who 
was dressed in simple white muslin, with a single ^old ornament in 
his turban, sat the Peer Bundagee Sidiib, the r^ij^ous instructor 
we have before mentioned ; and at the back of the rml the Secretary, 
with two young nobles, whoso hereditary office it was to wave over 
the King the jewelled M6rchas, or fans of peacock feathers* 

Farther again behind, among the arches, closing up the entrance 
to the cloisters, and leaning against the 'pillars, were servants bearing 
the King’s weapons, the Aft&bgeeree, or sun-shades, the roved 
umbrellas, and tbe private gnard of slaves, mostly Nubian eunuens. 

Like tlio monareVs seat, the whole of the floor was covered by 
qniltcd cotton carpets, over which white muslin was spread ; so that,, 
vith the exception of here and there u coloured scarf or waistbelt, 
i an occasional turban ornament, tbe whole of the persons seated 
^oro the same character of dress as tho King, with little variation, 
in some respects the assembly bad a monotonous appearance ; but, 
on the other hand, the cflcct was chaste and solemn, and agreed 
with the plain undocorated character of the building. 

The privileged attfendants, however, who were allowed entrance 
with their masters, and who stood in files behind them against the 
wall, were dressed jn the brightest and gayest coloui'S which could 
be devised. Here were tunics of satin and oloth-of-gold, brocaded 
tu^bR.Ti9; and scarfs of tho richest materials, mingled together in 
thu jiatest profnsion ; and this brilliant array, in which all hues 
see^^^i to blend with a strangely gorgeous harmony, formed a 
pow'ijrful background in relief of the white drosgeSy and white 
coverings of tho floor. 

Then beyond, the eye followed tho graceful outline of the vast 
arch against a deep blue sky, flecked with light clouds. Below, it 
rested upon the plain, where, in the quivering heat, which gave a 
tremulous movement to the atmospherey stood the |erried masses of 
royal troops and sowarees, comparisoned elephants and led horses, 
litters and their bearers— all in tbe glowing colours which we have 
already seen from the Queen’s balcony ; and with bright arms and 
ormoui^ whidi flashed and glinted in a thousand sparkles as the 
moved. . $ ^ 

T ie Secretaiy and the Peer had noted, carefully and jealously, the 
nau!^ of the several nobles and sirdars os they were announced by the 
luir^has in attendance— presented their customary nuzznrs or offejv 
ings, according to their rank, and were conducted to^their places; 
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and every new and then one or other whispered to the King^aJ 
nentral or BUBX>ected persons passed, or when the appearance oi a 
welUknown loyal friend gave assurance of support. Still Afzc^| 
Chants place was vacant, and that of the Wuzeer. It was true 
latter could not yet he expected, but his son might at least be 
present ; and the double absence cast a gloom over the King’s face, 
which ho could barely conceal. 

“ I had counted upon Afzool Khan and [his son Fazil,” said the 
King, mournfully; to the Peer, but you see they have not come. 
We might not expect Kowas Khan without his father ; but I had 
thought Afzool Khan among the truest of my people — what think 

The Peer could give but little} consolation. He, too, had expected 
the Khan, and had had no doubts of his fidelity ; so also the Secre- 
tary ; but his unaccountable absence disturbed them both. 

Just thou the lady Inirlee’s escort, entering the open apace, 
wheeled up among other troops, and the leader, Raheem Khan, 
dashed at speed to the foot qf the basement, made his reverence tJ 
the King, and followed his men to the position they had taken u;^^l 

** Ah,” cried the Peer, joyfully, to the King, “ those are Afzou^ 
Khan’s ‘ sowaree ’ ; the old Khan and his son are not far off now^ 
Shookr-Oolla ; ” and ho looked anxiously to the side entrance, in the 
hope of seeing him advance with his son from the archway in the 
corridor. Others came on, but neither appeared. 

** What hinders Afzool Khan ? ” said tbe Secretary to the Peer, 
after a while ; “ who is detaining him ? ” 

“ Send and inquire,” said the King. 

“ Go,” said the Peer to a mirjdha in attendance, “ and see if Afzool 
Khan bo in the corridor ; if not, go to his officer and 
he is, — ^not as if otir Prince had asked, but from me.” 
to whom the man looked for orders, nodded assent, and he Oulig^rtod 
and returned speedily. 

“ 1 examinod both corridors, and he was not in either, Huzrut,” 
ho said to the holy man, “ so I went to Kaliecm Khan, who tells me 
he has come with the Kli&nnm ; ” and here his voice dropped 
almost to a whisper, “ that Afzool Khan hath been at the K6twars, 
at Jehaiidar Bog’s, since morning, and it is particular business, as 
both he and his son^ have been in private consultation with 
since sunrise.” 

The King had leaned over the rail to hear the detail, but he had 
not noticed the first part of the message ; and as the man receded 
among the attendants behind, looked from one to the other c| his 
f rien(&> but could gather no consolation from their faces. 7 

“ It is but too true, ^ my lord,” said the Secretary sadly; “ we need 
not expect t^em j for the Wuzeer’s son, with a heavy body of hoi»e 
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I foot, has just gone to the E6twallee-*>*he wai^ seen -with them 
; long ago passing the fort gate. Johdndar Beg is not come, and 
5 clear to me that thej have garrisoned the K6twallee, and will 
fefend it till the Wnzeer arrives, when they will dedaro revolt, 
Sending a party here is bnt a blind.” 

**And who are here to check it?” asked the King apprehensively. 
“ Many, my lord,” replied the Peer earnestly ; ‘‘ all the Dekhanies 
are^ my disciples, and I will answer for them to a man. AU the 
artillery are with them. Pear not.” 

The King looked inquiringly to his Secretary. 

“^es, my Prince,” he said, “fear not : we cannot wait for them ; 
nothing good ever camo of vacillation or expediency. BismiUa! 
ehall I order silence ? ” 

“ Bismilla-ir-rahmon-ir-rahcom ! ” exclaimed the King devoutly, 
looking up. “ I am ready. Order silonoe,” ho said to one of the 
,the mirdhas. 

^ “ thamosh ! silence ! ” cried the man in a loud, deep voice, 
^hwb rang through the hall, and sounded strangely, intoiTupting 
<r ^loose murmuring chat which had prevailed before — “Khltmoshl ” 
Kham6ah ! ” was reiterated by all the mirdhas and chobdars 
stationed about the hall, and by the attendants behind, and was 
taken up by those in the corridors, spreading to the crowd without, 
and to the troops — ” Khamosh 1 ” 

The silence tbal, ensued was almost oppressive. In the hall itself, 
after the men had once more settled themselvcB in their scats, there 
was not a sound or murmrir. The struggles and gibes without 
ceased, and even the troops were stUl, save where a neigh, or the 
of caparisons, as horses tossed their heads or champed their 
■biS^broko the stillness ; or an elephant, clashing his bells, and jboing 
f admonished by liis driver, lifted his trunk, and gave a short scream. 

* It was the Secretary’s office to open the business of the day, and 
just as he was about to speak, the chief of the eunuchs onterod, 
bearing the Qneen’s billet, and kneeling down behind the rail, while 
he spoke aside, covering his mouth, said to the King hastily — 

“ It is a matter of life or death. If Afzool EHian mth any favour 
in your eyes, O King, save him ! there may bo time.” 
lA “ This is sonie txick on thee, Daood,” said the King snoeringly; 
^ wo know where he is, and how employed. Ho is ours no longer, 
and hath left us of his own free will.” 

“ Hiif wife and daughter are with the B^gnm Sahiba. Road that, 
and TOU mil know why,” anaw^ed the miyi firmly. 

“ pan it be tmo ? ” asked the King of the Peer, opening tho note. 

” Ta Khuheer, 01” he continued, after a pause : “ this is wonder- 
ful ! j wonderful ! O friends ! and yet we had suspected our noble 
friend. But fte is true see, here is our rojal signet, to this; no 
•doubt, no doubt.’ 
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‘‘What is it ? cried both the Peer and the Secretary in a bret 
eedng the King much excited. 

“ .£Es50o 1 Khan and son are imprisoned at the K6twattee, a. 
prerrentcd from attending. They must be brought instantly.’' 

“Imprisoned ? ” cried both together. , 

“Yes, friends,’* continued the King, “there is treachery in this, 
for Jehhndar Beg and the Wuseer are one, it is clear now, and we 
must act at once. Ismail Khan/’ coniintu^ he firmly, to an ofilcer 
who stood behind him clothed in a shiH of mail, “ go thou with two 
hundred of the royal guard, and some of the mmdhas, bring 
Jehiindrir Beg to the presenoe, and with him Afzool Khn-n and his 
son.” 

“ T beg to petition,” said the eunuch, “ihat some of Afzool Elhan’s 
Paigah are here, who came with their mistress ; they might as well 
go, if I might send them.” 

“ Of course,” roipliod the King, “why not send the whole Paigah 

“Excellent,” said the Peer; “take what are here with thecj 
Ismail Khan, at once, and send for the rest. Itaheem Khan>p*^* 
not fail thee.” 
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“ I am gone, my lord, and will take him with me ; he is my 
in-law.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten. Go; fear not; bring them safely an 
quickly, friend, for we have much need of their presence.” 

“ Ya Ulla Kureem ! ” said the Peer devoutly, looking up, “ this is 
thy doing. O, dear old friend I thou art not gone from among us 
as we had feared. BismiUa, let us proceed I first with these letters 
of Sivaji’s, then with the rest. Afzool Khan will be here by that 
timo, and the people will rise to his call as a man. Inshalla ! ^un 
poor servant, too, will do his beit. Let silence be called again . ^ 

It was necessary : for the entrance of the eunuch, the delive”^ 
the note, followed as they were by tho withdrawal of Afzool Kll 
men, and some of the royal guard, had excited no little curiosity 
the assembly. Afzool Khan’s absence had been regretted by soi 
rejoiced in by othere, but noticed by all ; and now that his n 
were sent away, tho speculations that ensued were various as to 
cause ; and while some feared disclosures, others already rejeicec 
the prospect of his possible dis^aee. 

“ Khtadsh ! ” again was cried by the same voice, which 
clea^ above’ the buzz of conversation, aud was taken up as 
— “ Hi4m5sh — silonea I ” 
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cHAPTia xmh 

> NOBLES, ftnd well-wishers of the State 1 eried the Seorotary, in 
Pstrong, manly voice, is not mere oevemaAj lor which^ have 
^been c^ed together this day ; and it is not that the present urgent 
matters might not be disposed of by the Shah-*-may his splendour 
increase but in afEairs of such moment, he would nave the advice 
and assistance of older men, and of those who, for years pa^t, have 
given their faith and their blood freely for the kin^dom^ and for his 
family ; and surely nothing need be done in pnvatOi when ye> O 
Moslems 1 can be witnesses before God and the Prophet. 

Lo,, friends in the faith! he hath called ye together because of 
those grievous rumours of treachery which prevail : and because of 
intrigues which have sown distrust between man and man in this 
city. Of these, two have been revealed to him by means little short 
\nf a miracle, and yet so true, that a child may understand them. 
\Hear, then, what my lord the King will say to ye— listen ! ” 

A low murmur arose through the assembly as men spoke in short, 
whispers to each other. Who was to be accused P To whom 
Ad these introductory remarks refer in particular? Many a 
flijcret traitor then sitting there, trembled upon his seat. Were he 
denounced, he felt there would be no alternative between detection 
and almost instant death, and there were not a few who repeated to 
themselves the dying confession of faith* If it was to be, it was to 
be ; there was no escape now. 

The King spoke from hi)| seat, and though his voice wras of a 
gentler character than his Secretaty's, its silvery ringing tones were 
even more distinctly lieard. 

friends and subjects 1 ” he said, ** many words are hardly 
[adn^l when the understanding is to have clear scope for action, 
^ * Itl desire all to consider what will be now put before ye. As 
juf*d hath appointed me His deputy on earth to govern this king- 
beip, 80 I am answerable to Him for it, and for you, my people, 
heiis I clearly admit. If it be glorious, are ye not so ? fi it be 
nquil, are ye not safe ? If it be humbled, are ye not humbled 
in ')wiso ? Is any one weary of our service, let him leave it, but for 
rest, let us be united : lot it not be said by our enemies that wo 
** well be seduced and divided, or that our foolish quarrels are worse 
and hiie petty jealousies of the women of a divided house. 0 noble 
“ Hi^ies, put enmity and treachery from among ye : is it come to 
and vAiat they exist ? Listen/’ , 

de King paused, and aeomed to be searching under bis cushionsi 
“YtS the sounds of his last words, rising to the vaulted roof, 
fttlljhled in a sweet faint murmur, md died away among its fretted 
Bses ; and ds yet the rapt silence of tho assembly was unbroken. 
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A tnati/* he 'contiaued, holding tip « mass of pajiecrs to the yjf, 
of ali— “ one whom we had venerated as a father — into whose ha^ 

We- were given by our fiather on his deathbed— has been fall 
False t6 me, that is nothing, — ^false to the kingdom and to yon, tlUi 
. is more, — fedso to his oath to an orphan as I am, and to Gbd, that is'^ 
most of all. Here is his writing, here are his seals, — ^look at them. 
These letters to the Padshah ^nmgeer began ere that bad man 
were a king, and have been continned within a month ; and by them 
we read now, that him we speak of wonld have given away onr 
kingdom, but wonld have reserved his share. And yet, O Khan 
Mahomed ! if we wrong thee in this, we will do thee justice before 
God and this assembly.” 

“Justice, jnstioe!” echoed a thousand voices: “put out the 
treason ! ” while many rose excitedly to their feet and were pulled 
down again by their neighbours. 

“ Wait,” continued the King. “Let him be heard in his own 
behalf when he arrives ; do not prejudge him. If these are untrue, ^ 
there is no honour we possess or can confer, that shall not beiiii^ 
If true, let the just Alla judge him before ye all.” , A ^ 

“ Amcen, ameen ! ” cried the Peer devoutly. “ Ameen, amcen\” 
was echoed by the assembly, in a hoarse roar, which filled the ha/[L 
Again there was silence. 

“ The next is a more simple matter,'^ continned the King, with 
increased confidence. “ Ye all know of Sivaji Bhdslay. How often 
his father rebelled, and was punished, and again forgiven by our 
father. How often the son hath been, guilty of crimes. All these 
would have been forgiven. As a wise father corrects, while he bears 
with and forgives the errors of a wilful son, — so shonld we haveLfgr^ 
given also; but for treachery. Look, friends, here, in the 
packet with those we have jnst mentioned, are these letters iromf 
Sivaji to the Padshah. We who have fed this wolf, are his enemies ; 
those who have hunted him, are his friends. Here are lists of forts 
which will be taken and held for the Moghnls, of districts to pay for 
armies, of men who will join with their local levies. Between them 
they will share the Dekhan, and Sivaji will be the imperial Vice- 
regent ! 

“ Did ye hear, friends ? ” he continued, after a pause. “ Do yo 
desire to serve under the infidel ? I am young. I have no 
ence. I am i humble worm before God ; but I am the son^ 
who led ye to victoiry. I am one who has been nursed in 
will lead ye again I Choose, then, between them and the 
yonr ancient dynasty. If I have a place in your hearts, bid mej 
if not, a Durwaysh's robe and stafi are mine, and at the blessed sJ 
of the Prophet I will abjure the world and ^e. I will trouble y| 
more. No, no more— me, or mine.” * 
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an mst&nt the same sweet trembling muminr of the Kluge 
arose to the roof— but for an instant onlr. As if with one 
^cord, a shout of “Deenl Deen! for the faith! forth© faith! wo 
« 411 die for yon !” — rang through the building, as men, nd longer 
^able to eontrol their emotions, started to their , ^t and shouted the 
war-ciy of Islam. Those who were without had observed the emo- 
)ion in the hall, but had not been awai*o of its cause. Now, how- 
ever, the familiar battle-shout fell on willing ears, and was returned, 
from the thousands gathered there, with an enthusiasm which know 
no bounds. “ Deen 1 Deen ! acoompanied by the battle-cries of the 
various nobles and chiefs whose escorts were drawn up together. 

Just then, and as the excitement from within and without had some- 
what subsided, a strong body of horse, k^own to all as belonging to 
Afzool Khan, swept round the corner of the building with its stan- 
dard unfurled, and its kettle-drums beating loudly. Among the 

^ed mass of horsemen could be seen a palankeen closely muffled 

jealously guarded, immediately behind which rode the bravo old 
n and his son Fazil, with several of his officers. It was evident 
1 that the litter contained a person of consequence ; and many 
within the hall looked around anxiously, as Afzool Khan, his 
son, and several others with him, dismounted and placed thomsolves 
beside it. Could the Wuzeer have returned ? If so, ho was already 
a prisoners and there was no hope. If not, whom could it be ? The 
King had been about to address the assembly again, but he paused 
and turned to those behind him. 


“Ah,” he cried exulting^, “Alla hath heard our prayers, and 
here are onr noble friends. I vow thank-ofPerings to thee, 0 Sofee 
Surmnst ! * 0 Geesoo Duraz i by thy hands, Peer Sahib, as thou 

said the planets assured me that my lord should destroy his 
enemies to-day* ’ said the Peer, wiping his eyes, for his love for Afzool 
Khan was great, and ho had feared seduction. “Shookr oolla! 
Shopkr oolla ! Hazarha- Shookr I thousands of thanks do wc offler at thy 
throne, O merciful! andhereho comes,Soobh4nUlla! SoobhanUUar' 
Afzool Khan was well known, and a hearty shout had greeted him 
as he dismounted, looked proudly about him, and returned the salu- 
tations of liis friends and the soldiery. The palankeen was, by his 
emutrs, taken up the steps into the corridor ; and, room being cleared 
than thy the sticks and maces of the chobdara, it was Carried on, the 
Dekha ^,04 his son accompanying it, through the entrance hall and 
this, ttfe centre of the assembly brfore the throne, where, in spite of the 
^Hnstrances of the chamberlains, it was set down. Then the Khan, 
whi%g{|,gijig his sword from his belt, and bidding Fazil do the same, 
trenj ^vanced to the foot of the mnsnud, and enveloping the hilts 
Tccr ^ celebrated Ifahomedein saint of the Pekhan, whose tomb is at 
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ui their scarfs, presented them as “ nnsssurs *' or o&rings to the Kin 
mBking, at the same time, their cnstomaiy obeisances. ^ 

‘^Pardon for this boldness, my prince,** said the Khan; *‘but a 
the mercifnl Alla delivered ns stran^ly ont of his hands who ?3 
there, we thought we had better bring him to ‘the presence *>t once.” 

“ Who ? ’* asked the kh^g excitedly. , “ The Wuzeer ? Khan 
Mahomed ? ” 

“ No, my lord,” returned the Khan, “ but Jeh&ndar Beg.” 

“ God be praised ihon art safe, Khan,” returned the King, putting 
out his hand and resting it upon the Khan*s head, “ and thou also, 
Fazil. Now, we have no fear.” 

“ Ah, old friend 1 ” cried the Peer, the tears fairly running down 
his cheeks while he pointed to the King , “ he hath been so brave, so 
brave : my boy — so eloquent. Stones would have cried out at his 
words. Didst thou not hear the shouting ? *’ 

“ Surely,*’ returned the Khan ; “ but *tis hardly a welcome sound / 
in these days unless one knows the reason, so we hurried on. Elo-^ 
(juent ! I knew he would be so. Brave 1 Ay, or be is no descendaTiiM^ 
his royal race. May 1 open the litter, my lord ? ” he asked of the 

“ Bismilla 1 open it,” he replied ; and some of the attendant^ 
hastily untied the knots by which the cover had been fastened over 
the top. As the last fold was removed, the figure of Jehfmdar Bog 
sitting upright, his arms and hands swathed carefully in a shawl, 
and his eyes bound with a handkerchief, was displayed to all. The 
bandage was removed, and he looked wildly about him. 

JehAndar Beg saw his position at once. He was no coward, and 
ho perceived that all chance of life had passed away. The Wuzeer 
was not there, and Afzool Khan, stooping into the litter, tookmp^M^ 
case containing Jehdtidar Bog’s most secret papers, and prcs(!X^;c^ 
thorn to the King. “ May I be loosed P ” said the KotwaJ to the ' 
Khan, “ My fate is in the King’s hands.’* 

“ Surely,” replied the King ; “ we fear him not, nor any enemy,” 
he continued, looking round. “ klay God deliver them into our hands, 
even as he hath this traitor.” 

” Amoen ! Araecn I ” cried a tumult of voices, followed by the loud 
KhAmdsh of the criers. 

Afzool Khan spoke so as to be heard ly all. We need not follow 
his recital, for the particulars have been already related ; but the 
words were drunk in with avidity by the assembly. He disclosed no 
man’s name ; the papbrs would speak for themselves. 

One by one they were read, Persian and Mahratta in turn, olgarly 
and distinctly ; while, by the Kang’s command, several of them were 
bikon round by mutsuddees to tho principal nobles and sirdars, ^at 
the seals might be examined. I 

This necescaxily occupied some time^ during whieby ihe litter having 
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^^Jen removed to th^ door, Jebindar Beg etood ia the centre, m yet 
^Idly if not defiantly. Could the Wuzeer cmly arrive — and hevrae 
Kpe^d momcmtaxily — all would he ohangea. Bofore )iim the 
Flsi^ing, hold as he seemed now, wonldkquaU | those friends in the os' 
sembly, who had already exchanged glanoes with him, would at once 
rise. There might be bloodshed, and of the resnli he had no doubt : 
it had been calculated beforehand, and was Certain, Muck depended 


on a mysterioiw arrangement of the Wuaeer’s, which he suspected ; 
but to the particulars ot which he had not been admitted. Kead he 
deny the papers? He dare not. They were facts which could 


deny the papers? He dare not. They were facts which could 
neither be denied nor evad^. 

Unliappy, godless man,” cried the King, when several had been 
read, and others were being examined, ** are these true P Dost thou 
admit them ? Hast thou eaten xny salt and found it so bitter, that 
that of others scorned sweeter to tliee ? Speak, JeMndar Beg ! are 
\ these true ? are they thine own ? ” 

\ Upon his reply hung many a life had he chosen to denounce those 
...^Iscnt ; but with all his bad faith, there was no meanness in the man. 

' The letters, my prince, ore true ; as they are addressed. I have 
tno more to say. Whatever my fate is to be, let it come ; I am ready 
to meet it,” returned the K6twal, firmly. 

“ And these for Khan Mahomed ? The writing in the comer is 
yours, and the date of receipt is to-day.” 

“ It is my writing ; why should I tell a lie P ” returned Jehdndar 
Beg, sullenly ; “ but I know not the contents.” 

“ Enough,” replied the King ; “ my friends, wo would do no in- 
justice. Let us await the Wuzeeris l^rrival — cannot be long now 
hear the result from his own 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

“Mt lord, my prince,” whispered the officer of this royal guard, 
stepping behind the rail in an agitated manner, “ be careful of your- 
self ; there is disturbance without ; we yrill close round you ; come 
away. The Wuzeer — the Wuzeer is — is — dead — Skilled, they say-— 
at tlie outer gate as he entered. Withdraw with usi — quick,” said 
the man excitedly ; “ the news is spreading fast.” 

“ Who hath done this ?” cried the King, starting to his feet, and 
soialng his sword and shield, which, according to custom, lay before 
hiif. The Wuzeer is dead, they say. Is there aught to fear ? 1 
mclve not, Afzool Khan, come what may. If I am to dio, let it be 
here, on my father’s judgment-seat. Will ye bear me company ? ” 
To death, to death ! ” exclaimed Afzool Khan. • “ Who dare 
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}mrm you? Ho! Alla-ool-Mooll^ Bbylxnees, DAgtorays, all ti 
xuen present, — rally round the King,** shouted the Khan. “ Dee 
deeu ! ** and his‘familiar battle-cry, Futteh-i-Nubbee 1 *’ (Victory 1 
the Prophet) rang high above the hoarse murmur which had arisen 
among the assembly. How, however, those mentioned by*the Khan 
sprang to their feet by scores, and .their example was followed hy 
hnndrods. “ Deon, Been! ” was shouted with increased enthnsiasm. 

“ Hero is one who brings particulars,’* said the Secretary^ aS an 
officer was led in, who prostrated himself beforfi the King. 

My lord, the Wusseer is dead,” said the man, sobbing bitterly. 

“ They murdered him at the gate. Those who did it went off across 
tho plain, but they were men who had ridden with him. I was 
upon the bastion over the gate with a few others, and we saw thorn 
come rapidly along the road from Allapoor. I knew my lord’s 
piebald horse, and his elephant was following at a little distance. 
We watched him till he was near the gate ; there were only a few of 
UB- There was no one present but a sentinel and one or two otl^crs 
and a Kulluuder Fakcor had spread his carpet just within the 
and was cn'ing, ‘ tJlla dilavA to Idonga ! * as passengers threw 
cowrecB to him. We were descending tho stops to present our nuz- 
zurs, when several of the men behind dragged the Wuzeer from his 
horse, and others on foot, who had been running with him, killed him 
with a hundred wounds ore he could cry out. What could we do, 
my lord ? Ere we could mount the bastion again the whole had dis- 
persed. We fired on them, but it was no use.” 

“And what became of the Fakeor?*** asked the King, looking 
towards the Secretary. 

“ My prince, he stayed with the body, and shut the eyes,” 
the man. “ Then, as the Wuzeer’s elephant arrived, he told 
driver to take up the dead, and we saw him go towards the mos<# 
crying, as before, ‘TJUa dilayA to leonga! * Harkl ” he coutiml^. 

“ there ho is.” ' 

“ Blla diUy^ to leonga I Ulla dild.y& to leonga 1 ” The cry came 
nearer and nearer, never changing or faltering in il^3 cadence or time 
— ^hcard above all other noises and confusion within and without — 


“ Ulla dil&yii to leonga!” — -up the stops, along the great corridor, 
into the hall, where every one made way before the brawny form and 
excited looks of the crier — who paused not, nor yet looked right or 
loft, till he reached the dais. Afzool Khan and Fazil would have 
stopped him, but he strode on. 

“Ulla dilAy^ to lionga?” he cried, looking at the King wiAont 
saluting him. “ Khan Mahomed is dead, from a hundred woi:^s. 
As I closed his eyes I saw this on tho ground ; it had fallen ffom 
him, so I have brought it ; ” and flinging a case, containing papers, 
to the KiDg,*he turned away without s^utation ; shouting old 






witii his right arm bare, and stratphed high above his head, he 
l^ofrode out of the hall, continiiing it as he ,pass^ out of the buildiug 
^Mrough the atteudauts and troops, and so avajr* 

" “Auiong these papers,” said the Sebretaiy, whispering to the 
King, are many which, if now disdosed, might make men despe* 
rate ; they are better kept secret.” 

I am weaiy of them all,” ericd the Bong impatiently 5 look at 
the judgment of God ; we should own it reverently.” 

Zoolm I Zoolnv ! ” (injustice !) cried a knot of men who had 
collected at one side of the hall, and had risen from their seats. ” Is 
murder to be done, and pass unchallenged P ” 'Their tone was fierce 
and defiant, and boded no good. 

“ Peace, O friends I” cried Afzool Khan, stretching out his hands 
to them. ” Is this a time for strife P who can say hy whose hands 
he died ? Yet bettor dead, than for this gnilt to bo proved before 
all, by these witnesses — his own hand and seals. O friends, brothers 
^ in the faith ! there is the throne we have to defend, and we should 
^^unt it holy martyrdom to die before it. We are ready ; will ye bo 
ftdlrdy?” 

I ^ “ been, Deon! listen to Afzool EHian! Futtch-i-Nubbe© 1” (Victory 
to the Prophet) the Klian^s battle-cry, was shouted with deafening 
clamour. “ Death to the unbelievers ! ” 

“ Sfience, friends 1 ” cried the Peer, as there was a short cessation 
of the shouting ; ” listen to jae. One traitor is dead, but are we 
less than men that we permit Sivaji Bhdslay, his accomplice, to 
defile onr beards ? Deen^ Doen ! cry to God for victory. Deon, 
Dcen ! ” ho continued, rising and raising his voice to a shrill scream, 
^^ho stretched out his arms, tho iProphet bears us, and Ali, and 
holy martyrs, and so will ye be martyrs and enjoy paradise if ye 


Again, again his cry was raised, the fanatical cry of Islam, which 
AO Moslem can hear without emotion ; and graf e men hitherto 
unmoved, roused with the rest to frantio enthusiasm by tho holy 
man’s words, threw themselves on each other’s nooks and wept 
aloud. X 

“ And now, friends,” continued the- King, when he could be heard, 
•‘let him who would punish Sivaji Bhdslay for a thousand crimes 
and treacheries, take up the gage 1 place here. Jn tho name of God 
and the Prophet, let who will take it, I accept him and so saying 
he motioned to an attendant, who, bringing foward a salver covered 
w^ a brocaded clotb, set it down on tbp edge of the dais before the 
I^ig, and uncovered it. 

On the salver lay a single birra of Pdn, covered with gold Icjaf , 
oAe of those which, on the conclusion of the ceremony, would be 


Are je laggards, my fiietidsi in parsoit of bonoiur P I tboug 
yonder gage ^onld be a mark for men to strive fur ; are ye laggan 
O faithful?'* Oried the Peer. 

The xaass**-'for every one had risen to his feet — ^swayed to and fro 
with emoiion, but no one advahoed i and ont of it issued the hoarse 
ozninoas murmur that had several times arisen and whicht in the 
absence of any decisive action, caused involantary apprehension. 

At ibis moment Afsool Khan stepped boldly forward, and taking 
tip the gage, pressed it to his forehe^, eyes, and lip6» thesip saluf&ig 
the King, held it high above his head for all to see. 

“ My prince, it is mine^** he said, “ if it be permitted, and if these 
my friends will join me.” 

“ Ye have heard,” said the B3ng, turning to the assembly, “ I 
accept him.” 

It was the , crowning point of the ceremony, and the people, no 
longer withheld by court etiquette, swayed forward to the foot of 
the dais with tumultuous shouts of joy. Those without only knew 
that war had been proclaimed, and their ciias mingled hoarSa^ 
with the rest. 

” It is ^ell this should cease, my lord,” said the Secretary. “ Men^ 
hearts are hot, and enough hath been done to-day.” 

“ Good,” replied the Eng, let the criers proclaim the Burkhast ; 
and that there will be preaching in the Jumma Masque daily, at 
noon, till the army advances.” 

”Be that my care,” said the Peer^ “and their hearts shall be 
kept hot, I promise you.”* 

It was done. Attendants went round with trays of P&n, reserv- 
ing Utr and other sweet essences for those privileged to receixj*. 
them. The King sat to the last, and the great Hall was gradua^ti 
emptied, save of the royal guards, — Afzool Khan and his 8on,«i] 
' Alla ool Moolk, and other nobles, who had been desired to romai(i;^ 
The K6twaV8 fate was yet in suspense. ^ 

“ Bring forward Jehdndar Beg,” cried the King to the officer of 
the guard ; and the prisoner was again conducted to the front of 
the &is, around which the nobles |r6re now grouped. He saw no 
hope in those stern, pitiless faces. 

“ See what that case of papers contains, Meersa Sabih,” said the 
King $ there should be no mistake in this matter." 

” The;^ is no* need,” said the K6twal, sullenly, to the King. “ If 
you had died to-day, those who brought me here would ere now 
haye been beadless corpses.^ I will apswer no more questions, 
with me as ^ou will; except in prayer, my lips open no more.” 4 

“ Take him away to death,” said the Eng. “ A kingdom that 
never pun tithes is too weak to exist.” 

Jehandar Bqg was led away throjogh the private doist^ BSs 
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i had fallen apon his bosom; bat neveir f ojrgot 

fire which seemed to fiash from his large eves, aoj^d the scowl 
deadly hate which he cast upon all-around min as he walked 
mly on. 

“ We may now separate^^ said the King. ** l^orgiTe me, O friends, 
who have as yet known me only as a boy playing about your knees, 
if 1 have acted weakly in this* first rough lesson of life. 0 noble 
Khj^ there are those who await you with tears, of What 
cair% say for this service you have done P This swoira is known 
to you ; wear ii for tiie sake of Adil Ehan. And do thou, Fazil 
Khan, take these, the first marks of honour thou hast won ; but, 
Inslialla ! not the last ; ” and remc>ving the costly jewd from his 
turban, and a heavy necklace of pearls from his ueck^ he invested 
the young man with them with has own hands. 

“ I have but one boon to ask, xay prince,’* said Fazil ; it is for 
,my friend, the Wnzeer’a son. I will answer for him with my life, 
ifhat ho was as true as I am. May I console him ? ** 

Jp^Take this to him,” said the King, removing a gold ring from 
tell him that from Adil Shah he need fear nothing.” 

^ Altogether,” said onr friend the Lalla, who had accompanied 
the Khan and FazU, ** these Dekhanies have some method in their 
rudeness ; bnt, after all, they are mad,-— qnite mad. Such ebulli- 
tions of temper could not have been allowed in the Padshah’s court. 
Mobaruk, mobaruk biid, Khan Sahib,” he cried, heartily yet respect- 
fully, to Afzool Khan and Fazil, as they were passing out and 
receiving the warm greeting^ of their friends, — and of all, high and 
low, who could reach them, — ” let your poor servant bo honoured 
b:^^ Congratulation being accepted.” 

P tF Ah, friend, art thou there ? ” replied the Khan. ” Well, thou 
f di;t be seen to ; come to my house and we will arrange something 
thee.” 

“ May it please my lord to make mo news-writer to his army,” 
cried the Lalla, joining his hands. ” My style, Inshalla 1 is—” 

“ Well,” said Afzool Khan, interrupting him good-humouredly. 
“ Son, wilt thou have him ? ” 

“ I agree, father,” said Fazil, smiling, if he will serve undor one 
who may, after all, be only a Gosai.’^ 

“ 1 am my lord’s slave to death. 1 am but a poor Khayet, but 
Z can be of use to a disoeming patron,” returned tlie Lalla. 

” Coilie, son,” said tiie Khan, “ let us see whether Kowas Khan bo 
retomied. The King’s messa^ should delivered ere wo proceed 
hoTO, Methinks he and all his people would be safer with us for 
a days, until men’s minds are calmer.” 

We will not^follow the Khan on his benevolent errand ; nor 'oan 
we aetail how much mustard and coriander seed were* burned with 


frankincense before them to arert evil when they reached home : ij 
yet how often Goolab, and the other women-serrantfl, and even t, 
lady Lnrloe herself, cracked their knnckles over them, till they woni^ 
crack no more. One thing, however, was certain : the worthy lad\ 
was more than ever assured that she had read the planets aright, and, 
if she had not done so, a great evil would have befallen the family. 


CHAPTEE XLV. 

Somewhat later in the day, a few groups of men were assembled 
near those maiestic Adansonian trees which still standby the wayside 
between the Citadel and the outer gate of the fort of Beejapoor. 
The sun's rays fell slanting through their dense foliage, and cast 
broad shadows upon the bright green sward, which, with the trees 
themselves, glowed in the evening light. The wind had fallen, am’ 
not a leaf stinted in the oppressive sultry calm which prevailed/ 

On r\na nnnn o. niAno rk-P ■Pft.rlftfl w.fFrrfkrl 


conceal it. Some coarse rags hung loosely about him, but he wore 
the tall felt cap of the Kullunders, and their quilted robe thrown 
over his shoulders. He sat upon his heels, leaning upon a bright 
stool rod with prongs at the end, which might servo cither for 
support or defence, and spoke to no one ; but now and again a low 
cry of “ Ulla dilaya to 16onga,” was rathei* muttered than cried 
aloud. A few copper coins and cowries, which had been tlirovsa^ 
him by passers-by, lay on the carpet. f S' 

At a little distance from him were two parties of armed men — 
some Mussulmans, some Hindus — standing, lounging on tho grass, 
and speaking carelessly together. One of these, from his dress and 
hair, seemed to be of more pretension than the rest, and might bo 
the Jemadar, or sub-officer of tho party, and was attended by two 
mon armed with “ Puttas,^' long, broad Toledo blades, set in steel 
gauntlets inlaid with silyer, which hung at their backs, the hilts 
projecting over their shoulders. These men were both short, with 
round^^ backs, and very powerful frames ; and, from this brief 
description, our previous acquaintance with them under the banian 
tree will be remembered. 

“ Perhaps they have pardoned him, after all, and let him go, V said 
Hama. “ The Oig is young, and soft as a woman ; and whamwill 
tho uncle yonder say to that, I wonder ? *’ ; 

** Impossible/* replied Lukshmun; was behind^the guard^ all 
the time, and hoard Jeb&ndar Beg ordered for execution under the 
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.Xomk Ijnlee. No, the King was as firm as our uncle whon~-- 
^ok I what is that P Can it be they ? ” 

r As he spoke, a small procession was seen approachixvg, a litter 
iiied up as though a lady were within ; a few footmen ran beside it, 
and a few horsemen rode before and behind. Unobtrusive in 
character, its movements were nevertheless followed with the 
greatest interest by tbe men we have mentioned, and even the 
Fakecr looked aside to watch it^ 


At first it seemed to be proceeding by the road in the direction of 
the outer gate ; but as it arrived opposite the trees, the leading 
horsemen turned suddenly across the sward and halted nnder them, 
followed by the bearers, who at odee hastily put down the litter 
and retired apart. The leader of the party drew up his own men at 
a little distance, while the footmen were directed to remove the 
cover of the litter. As they did so, the person within, who was 
pinioned, put his feet out of it, and stood up. 

. “ Where is Hoosein, the executioner ? ” erh'd the ofiicer; “ he was 

*pjrdered to be here ; and this is no time for delay. Have any of ye 
scon him ? ” he asked of the people around. 

Some one answered, He is not here; and another cried care- 
lessly, Hoosein does not like doing service for his own master; 
and a third called out snoeringly, “You will find him drunk in the 
bazar by this time ; go and look there.” 

“ God forbid,” said the officer, impatiently ; “ go, some of you, 
and see if he be coming in any direction ; ” and several of the 
horsemen dashed oflE at fuM speed. 

“Hnongh, sir,” said Jehdndar Beg, sadly; “ a keen sword is all 
needed ; and ye are soldiers. Loose my hands, I i>ray ye, 
tiat 1 may say my last prayer before I die. . . , Peace for a while, 
SjTi,” he continued to the Fakeer, whoso chant had increased to a 
solemn wail; “ hero is something for thee. See thon to my grave, 
and to the Fatehas after death. This will be enough, perhaps,” 
he continued, with a sad smile, throwing some gold ctniis to the 
man, which lighted upon his carpet, but were not noticed. 

“ Ulla dillLy^ to l&mga ! ” was the only reply ; but the tone, 
which had been rmed as Jehandar Beg appeared, now subsided 
into a low murmur. 

“Let it be here,” said Jehiindar Beg, stepping foi:ward ist a piece 
of smooth turf under one of the huge braiic.hes. “ Will any one 
lend me a scarf ? Stay, this will do,” he continued, loosing his own 
sWwl from his waist ; “ when I am deaH, give it to the Durwaysh 
y{mder.” Then he spread it ont on the ground, and knelt down 
uMn it, with his face towards Meeca, settling the cap upon his 
hyad, smoothing his long curiy beard, and the glossy brown curls 
#hi(^ fell upon his neck. “ There is no use as&ng for water 
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for ablation,” he muttered, “ this will suffice ; ” and taking up 
little dry earth, he robbed his hands with it, allowing the dust t 
fall over Ms elbows. \ 

Jobandar Beg looked once more around ere he began his prayer ; 
above, to the stately trees, and their heavy foliage, among 'which 
a flock of noisy parroquets were fluttering from branch to branch, 
and screaming loudly ; over the green sward, to the King’s fort 
and palaces, on which, and upon the noble dome of the mausoleum 
of Mahmood Adil Shah, his flrst benefactor and patron, the mellow 
light of evening rested in a golden radiance, and away over trees, 
gardens, and minarets, all glowing in the same soft beauty ; then upon 
Uie group around him, for a few chance passengers, seeing what was 
to happen, had gathered round the spot. 

A shiver seemed to pass through him as he closed his eyes slowly. 
Not of fear, for the man, a Fatalist by creed and habit, was meeting 
his doom stoically as a brave Moslem can do ; but a thought had 
crossed him which would not bepnt back — a vision of love and peace 
— of his girl wife in her rosy beauty, and of her fair boy, far 
at bis own village and home, in the blue mountains of Khoi'assan\®4 
and of a fond agcfl mother who lived with them. This season thc\^|^ 
were to liavo como to him. Who now would toll them of his fate ? 

‘‘A word, Jemadar,” he said to the officer. “Bid that Fakcer 


come hither.” 

“ Thou wilt do it,” he said, as the man rose and advanced, “ for 
the sake of the gold. Give this ring to Afzool Khan — my worst 
enemy in life, and yot the truest man in Beejapoor — and these papers ; 
ho will know what to write to my — my — ^to my house. And now, 
friends, peace, and the peace of God and the love of the Prophet ^ 
with yo ! When I have said the prayer, I would die.” 7 

It was finished, but as yet no executioner had airived. Jehd,n(r^ ' 
Beg sat resting npon his heels, his eyes closed, while his beads pass?*'’^^’ 
rapidly through his fingers as his lips moved in prayer. 

“ We cannot delay,” cried the Jemadar to those around, “ will 
none of ye strike a blow for the King ? Here is the, warrant, and 
here is a bag of money for any who will earn it.” 

“Go tlioa, liama,” said Lukshmun, nudging his brother, “thon^'^ 
art a surer hand with the ‘Putta ’ than T am; but if thou wilt not 
will try mine on that rascal, who hath strung up many a better fell'^^^ 
than hi&elf oh these trees. Hast tlion forgotten what he ^**^*^^**^” 
OUT people?” 

“ Yes,” added Gopal Singh ; “ go, Rama, and end this play. S said 
thou do it well, and thejr will give thee the mon^. Go ! ” ^wil] 

“ If the uncio wills it,” said Ranui<, hitching forward his loij 
weapon, as he looked for a moment to the Fakeer, who bowed If 
head, imperceptibly to others, yet intelligibly to them, as he repeate^^ 
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*‘Teisi, I will do it/* and drawing the broad blade, on which 
^oie sim’s rays Bashed brightly, he felt its edge, then put his hand 
the gauntlet which reached to his elbow, and fastened the straps 
L^ver his wrist and arm carefully. He now advanced lightly, with 
circling steps, flourishing the heavy weapon, as though it had been 
a stick, round and round his head ; yet, with oveiy sweep, it was 
clear that he was measuring his distance more carefully. Anotlier 
moment — a bright flash in the air — a whistling sound as the swonl 
clove it — and the head of Johdndar Beg rolled to the ground, the lips 
still moving with the prayer which he had not finished, while tho 
trunk fell forward quivering. 

“The second to-day,** said Raraa, muttoritig to himself, os he wiped 
his sword on the sward. “ Enough, enough ! ** ' 

“Soobhan Ulla!’* exclaimed the Jemadar. “A brave stroke. 
Thou shouldst be chief executioner thyself, fnond/* 

\ “That is my brother, noble sir,” said Lukshmnn, interrupting the 
Ypeak^r, “and he do(^s not like being spoken to after he has tniioff a 
wlft-in’s head. Give mo tho money, Jemadar Sahib, and let ns begone, 
=‘d[t see he is cleaning his sword ; ho might dirty it again if he were 

4i,6xe(I.” 

• “Take it, friend,” returned the oflieer, “and away with ye, for 
yonder is Hojsein Jullad coming, and ye may perchance quancl 
over it. Begone!’* 

“ Bid him and his party watch here till I bring mon to bury. the 
fioad,” said tho seeming Eakecr, who had again risen and adv!in<*(id, 
and. who, having removed the bloody shawl, was rolling it up. “ \V aieh 
with them, even though it should be night. This gold will Bufli(*e for 
I will return.” So saying, he stalked away rapidly in tho direc- 
nf the fort, while his strange cry changed — “ Ulla dilAvH to leoa, 
^ Ma dil&yii to IceaP* (God gave and I took, God gave and I took I) 
Sir, here arc the executioner’s men, and they will watch ; we 
.ued not stay,” said one of the soldiers to their oflieer. “Let ns go.” 

The litter was taken up, the soldiers moved rapidly away, and 
there remained only the watchers and two women, wrapped closely 
n heavy sheots, who had not been previously noticed, and who 
at cowering behind one of the giant trunks, sobbing bitterly. Ptiv- 
•ayis ; but no matter now. 

Ihe sun was sinking fast, and its rays fell npotf a pool of bloody 
of ^ dried among the blades of the close sward,— upon a 

k‘n(U^ head, its face turned upwards to the sky, — and a headless 
shs beside it, from which the crimson stream was still oozing. 
v?T^®» on the high bare branches, sat foul birds and ravens, which 
^7 already scented the blood, and whose hoarse croaks mingled with 
heavy rattle of the wings of vultures, assembling for a night 
i — no unusual matter, perhaps, in that place. • 
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“A Fakeer says he irnist gee you, my lord,” said Goolab to Afzc 
Khan, as he sat quietly in his accustomed seat after the eveniu 
prayer. “Ho is in the court at the door, and will take no denial. H 
will not go away, but cursed frightfully when we said you were tircc^ 
and were resting in private.” 

“ A Fakeer, G oolab ! Do you know him ? ” 

All he says, master, is ‘ Ulla diHyA to leea,’ ” replied the woman, 
“ and ho do(‘lared he would cut himself with a knife and throw his 
blood upon us if we did not tell you. Hark I there is a shout.” 

“ Ulla dilaya to leea ! ” 

The Khan did not delay. “ I know him, Goolab,” he said. “Go, 
and say I come.” 4 

“Bid every one depart hence,” said the man as Afzool Khan 
approached him, attended by several servants. “What I have to say 
to thee brooks no listeners. There,” he continued, w'hen all had 
gone ; and flinging down the bloody scarf at the Khan’s feet, “ look, 
it is his blood who would have been true, but for him who w' to 
bell before him. Here is his last request to thee, Afzool Kha 
he trusted thee only, of all this city. Take them, I have doii». ^ 
last bidding.” 

“ His seal and these papers, Syn. More treason, perhaps. Dk ^ 
he say aught of them ? ” said the Khan. 

“ Only that they belonged to his house, and I should give them to 
yon ; and ho died like a brave man as he w^as.” 

“ Yes, as ho was, Syn,” echoed the Khan sadly — “as ho was. And 
thou hast buried him ? Elat^ ” ^ 

“ I have cared for that ; it doth not concern thee, Khan.” 

“ And who art thou, Syn ? We have met before to-day.” 

“ Ay, Khan, and before that often. Am I safe with thee ? Fut 
thy hand on my head ; nay, fear not a poor servant of God, awl I 
will tell thee who I am.” ’ 

“ Surely, friend,” replied Afzool Klhan, putting out his hand upon 
the high felt cap, “fear not.” 

“Not there, not there ; on my head,” cried the man, grasping the 
Khan’s hand, and kissing it while he removed the cap; “ on my head, 
on my head. Ask Ali Adil Shah of mo, and remember— Pahar 
Sin^.” 

“Pahar Singh ! ” exclaimed the Khan, starting bock. 

“Httshjfeaniot; I have been pardoned, and the Shah’s hand hath 
been before tbine on his head ; fear not, I wiU be true to tbee, for 
thon art faithful to him. c Thy band once more, Khan, freely and 
truly upon my head.” f 

“ Go, friend,” said Afzool Khan, placing it as h© desired. “ Go, I 
doubt thee nqt, for I have heard what happened last^ night; g<^ in 
peace. Whatever thou canst do for the Shah will not be forgotten.” 
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f There is yet one more work to-day ere I sleep, Khan — one more, 
I go to do it. Grod be with you.*’ 

lS he departed, the men on guard wonld have stopped him, but 
in the old cry arose, and in his assnmed character no one molested 
iiuxi, as the shout, rising and falling on the air, died away in the far 
distance. 

Afzool Khan took up the bloody scarf and gave it to an attendant. 
“Let it be washed, and kept till I ask for it,” he said. Not Jong 
atf erwards some Persian merchants were returning to their country, 
and they bore the last requests of the unhappy Jchdndar Beg, with 
such monies as could be saved out of his property, to his family. 

That evening the crypt under the. old tomb was again empty. 
Maloosray’s scouts had brought him the news of Bulwnnt Kao having 
survived his wound; and of the occurroncos in the Durbar of the King, 
of wliich he had been advised by the Brahmun we have seen in 
communication with Jehdndar Bog. Watching from tho terrace of 
.^he temple, he had seen the W uzeer’s arrival at Allapoor ; followed 
course across the plain ; and guessed, by the confusion and shots 
. ^he gate, and the dispersion of the horsemen with him, that somo- 
^iig extraordinary had taken place, tho particulars of which, and 
of the subsequent execution of Jehdndar Beg, were related by bis 
scouts. Under tho presence of Pahar Singh, therefore, Beojapoor 
was no longoV safe; and as night closed, tho whole party, unobserved, 
left th(>ir hiding-place to its usual tenants, tho jackals and hyenas of 
the plaiiu 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

\ 

As night fell, and as Maloosray knew all the Mahomedans would be 
engaged in their evening prayer, his little party emerged from tbe 
crypt, and took their way westward across tho plain, avoi«hng tho 
suburbs, and threading the narrow lanes among the fields, which on 
all sides skirted the city. One by one bis followers and scouts bad 
been despatched in advance to meet them at certain places ; and a 
spot known to all, where the great northern and western roads 
diverged, w’as fixed upon as a final place of rendezvous. Thither, 
also, had been despatched the wounded man, Ranojee, who, unable 
to ride far at a time, was to proceed by easy stages with the scouts 
and. other servants to Jutt, the chieftain of which town was a 
sincere adherent to their cause. 

Maloosray himself, taking Nettajee, and the chief scout Ramjee 
with two othejs, to serve as grooms, had determined to visit Toolja- 
poor before he returned to his master. There were# many active 
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partisans of weight in the Bal4 Ghant ; what had they detcrmii 
upon, and what was his old friend Jeswunt Rao Bh6alay of Sir. 
phul doing ? It was impossible to write, and as lo:^ as person, 
comma liication ican be insured, Mahrattas never write letters. 1. 
was above all things ncoessary that Moro Trimmul and. Jeswunt 
Rao must have the first news of the Wuaeer's death ; and except it 
were reported by royal express to the camp at Nuldroog, it could 
hardly jbe known at Tooljapoor next day. It was a long ride, 
certainly, but it was possible to reach Tooljapoor, and to secure 
Moro THmmuVs safety, in case it should be threatened. 

The occurrences at Bcejapoor had been very unexpected hy 
Maloosray. At first sight they appeared to be a sore diacourago- 
racrit to the plans which had been almost matured ; and for some 
time he rode in silence, brooding over the catastrophe we have 
recorded. He could not account for it. To all appearance the 
King and the Wuzeer had been on excellent terms, and Jehdndar 
Beg their confidant ; yet in one day both bad been destroyed, anc^ 
the party of Afzool Khan had suddenly become the leading ono'jL 
the State. Was he Ambitious, he might be prime minister. In^^s 
heart Maloosray acknowledged his fitness for the post. No otl tfr 
person would command the allegiance of the anny, with whom 
Khan Mahomed had not been popular. “ It will unite in the Khan, 
and wo shall have enough to do to escape it,*' he thought, “ but th(‘ 
young tree will bond to the storm when the old one will break, and 
we may find opportunity to strengthen ourselves, while we do not 
weaken the royal house,** , 

Now the moon shone out brightly. There had been no rain since 
the storm of the previous night. The day had been hot and siJlte ; 
but a.s the night fell, a delicious breeze, soft and cool, had succeeued 
the calm of the evening, and the road was sufficiently dry to be 
triivcllod without inconvenience. Maloosray’s noble maro seemed 
to feel, with her master, the invigorating effects of freedom of 
action, -'and her light and .springy movements, which conveyed to 
the rider an involuntary assurance of activity and endurance, ex- 
cited within him a more hopeful spirit than that with which he had 
quitted the city. Now and again, as they passed some muddy 
rivulet, or stony portion of the road, a word of encouragement 
or caution from her rider would be answered by a low whinny^ 
which was followed by a loving caress of her arched neck, and thus 
a perfect accordance seemed to be established between them. 

“ Shall we reach the river before daylight, Sidda,” said Malocpay 
to his guide ; “ and can we get the boat ? Will it be on Ithis 
side?** 

The boatmen are all friends of mine, master,**. ro|died the 
“and will cross me at any village or at any time ; fear not, I wilTaajr 
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Jhiftvo dispatclies, and they believe in this stick that I am on the 
service. No one will dare to stop one of the royal Hnrkaras 
J^th this as his warrant;'^ and as he spoke he flourished the weapon 
i^a short stout staff, gaily lacquered in longS of red, yellow, and 
black, with a heavy tuft of }>lack cotton yam at the end, from 
whence projected a formidable fonr^sided lance about a foot long, 
the point of which was carefully sha:rpened — ^Ughtly round his 
head. 

They rode on, keeping the main track; now and again passing 
villages, where they were saluted by a chorus of barks and howls 
from the villago dogs; again traversing long intervals between 
others, where the occasional piping o'f sleepless plovers, the wailing 
cries of ever-wakefnl restless lapwings, and an occasional burst of 
howls and screams from packs or wandering jackals, — wore the only 
sounds which fell on their ears in those solitudes. 


^ They mot no one at that hour, hut they did not pass the villages, 
fying upon the road, nnremarked. Here a shrill challenge was 
iwn upon a honi as they passed a gate ; there a drum was beaten, 
other indications given of the village watch being on the alert, 
()[» a shot was fired from a ba.stion or watch-tower, the bullet of 


which sung harmlessly above their heads into the air They were 
rough times those, when men ploughed with their fire-arms slung 
at their backs, and when the village cattle, while grazing, had to be 


guarded by parties of matchlock men against the raids of more 
powerful neighbours. 

The moon set soon after midnight, and the wind again arose, 


sighing as it swept across the broad plains in fitful gusts, or rustling 
^afl^ng the tall fields of grain which bordered the road. Light 
^elo\|ids, too, were rising from the westward, and hurrying across the 
fac^. of the sky, partly obscured the stars, and caused additional 
gloom. Under other guidance Maloosray would have felt uncertain 
of the path ; but the Hurkara never diverted from the track, or 
slackened his pace; and the party passed on unnoticed, at the 
greatest speed that the hght and the road would admit of, without 
distressing their horses. 

As they ascended one of the long undulating eminences, which 
are the characterizing features of the country, qnd which com- 
manded a view for some miles around, Maloosray’s attention 


was attracted by a light which, emerging from behind soino grain 
fields from another direction, was advancing rapidly towards 
them, and apparently would cross the rorfd a little in advance of 
the A. It was evidently a torch, poasibly that of some travellers; 
yet it moved too swiftly and regularly for men on foot ; and to the 
kee^ practisodi^ear.of Maloosray himself, as well as of his followers, 
the tread of a body of horse was heard, while the sli^t occasional 
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BparkleB from weapons, and tBe dull red glow of matclies, were Boi 
distinctly visible. 

Oould' they have been followed P Had any one remarked then 
departure from the city ? The little party halted at once, and drew 
up out of the track of the road to escape ohservationi and watched^ 
the movement of the light before them with beating hearts. Kor 
were they long in suspense. After disappearing for a moment in a 
hollow, the light appt^ared again npon the road itself, and the body 
of horse, which might be fifty or more, di'ew up across their way 
and halted. 

Who could they be? Ce^in it was that the party was now 
posted tliere to waylay some one who was expected, and the in- 
formation they were acting upon was apparently as sure as their 
movements were methodical. Not a neigh escaped their horses, 
nor was there any commotion apparently among the men. The 
place chosen was admirably adapted for a surprise. The road, as. 
we have said, led up a slight ascent or spur of an undulation, thy 
sides of which broke into small but rough ravines and watcrcouT/li. 
intermixed with large loose boulders of basalt, difficult to be 
versed on horselmck even by day, and quite impassable by nigSt. 
These features were the same on both sides ; and the spur itself was 
a narrow neck, which widened, as the plain above stretched out, 
into one of the usual broad expanses of waste and cultivated lands. 

“ Tlicy have come by Hortcc',” said the Hurkara in a whisper — 
‘Hhe village there in the hollow — and arc waiting for some one. 
Master, dost thou fear them? — they ^ill hardly molest travellers 
such as we are. Shall we go on ? ” 

It was a difficult point to decide. There was certainly no 
avoiding them and yet keeping the road. ■ 

“ Go, Ramjce,*' said Maloosray to his scout ; “ go and see who 
they are. J3e careful ! my mind misgives mo about them.” 

“Master,” replied the man, “this ground is higher than theirs, 
and if tlioy put out the light they will see thee against the sky. 
itetire a little lower, and Enk6ha and I will find it all out for you.” 

Maloosray saw the intelligence of the advice, and acted promptly 
upon it, while the two men, well accustomed to such proceedings, 
crept warily along under cover of bushes and inequalities of the 
ground, till they entered a tall field of grain, in which they could 
move without chance of observation up to the very party itsdf, and 
from which they looked jvith safety upon the horsemen. 

As they had supposed, the body was drawn up across thelroad. 
One flank overlapped the cornfield, on the path bv which they had 
coiae ; the other rested upon a declivity where Ae same pa^ de- 
scended to tlio westward. It was clear that the portion could not 
be turned without great risk, and it was impossible to say whether 
the path to Hortee might npt be guarded also. * 
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no? In front of the party, and near a iJan who held a torch which he 
ItnplepiBhed with oil from time to time, were two persons mounted 
|Fon powerful horses, whose wet coats and panting Hanks showed that 
f they had been ridden at a rapid rate ; and it was also evident from 
the condition of the rest, splashed with mild and with similar 
eyidonces of fatigue, that, wli^over might be the object, speed had 
not b(3en spared in its pursuit. 

“They cannot pass this unobserved,” said the elder of the two, 
“ aud there can he no suspicion that we are on this road. Ah, thoio 
is no such trap, boy, in the country, not a rat could got by it. Well, 
we have not l^cn idle ; first Khan Mahomed, second the K6twaJ, and 
now Maloosray and his friend Ncttajee.” 

“ You have not got them yet,” thought Kamjec, “ and Tannajce is 
not game for you, old fox. But for him, my dagger would have 
made acquaintance with you that day in the Gosai’s Mutt at Toolja* 

' poor. All ! who could have told him of us ? ” 

I think, uncle, we had as well put out the torch,’* said a mau, 
■^o^ing forward, riding a tall grey mare. “ Tannajoo is not a moth 
* %is fly into a candle.” 

“ Good, Lukshmun,” said the chief ; “ put it out.” 

“ I think wo were wrong, father,” said the other leader ; “ a few 
men would have surrounded that den under the tomb, aud no one 
could have escaped,” 

“ True ; but you would not have taken Tannajoo alive, and boro he 
will bo helpless. No, it is bettor as it is ; and ho shall sit under the 
Gonik Imloos, and die like tlohandar Beg, before me.” 

Rama shall help him on his way to the gods, master, if you 
lily*,” said Lukshmun. “ He says he is quite ready, and he got the 
' Pu\tta sharpened again.” 

Silonco ! ” said the chief, as the light was extinguished, “ not a 
word must bo spoken now, nor a horse stir. Bo careful, all of ye.” 

The scouts had seen and heard enough. The rustling of the Jiigh 
corn-stalks and their loaves, under the breeze, prevented tl’f'ir n^turn 
through them being heard, and in a few moments they bad rejoined 
Maloosray, who, with Nettajee, had descended the brow of the ascent 
for a few paces, and could not bo seen from above. 

“ Master,” whispered the scout, “ 'tis the Old Lion, Pahar Singh, 
and his cub. Gopal, and their men. I saw one of "the hunchbacks, 
too, with them.” 

“ lla ! the Old Lion thinks to have a feast to-day, Ncttn joe,” said 
Mall osray, “ but the man is yet to be born who will take Tannaje© 
alive. And what did be say, Ramjee ? ” 

“/He said you should be taken alive, and that you should sit under 
the teonik Imfees, and have your head cut off, like Jehindar Beg, 1>y 
Hama tlie hunchback.*' 
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“ Ah,*’ flahi Tannajoe, “ he ihould not have brought a torch 
him, Netta, else it was not ill-contrived. By the Holy Mother, thei 
had boon, small chance for ua had we got among them. And now^ 
what is to be done ? ’* * 

“Wo must go back. Beyond the rivulet and the datef grove 
yonder is a path which leads to Boorga^ and so to Churchan, if my lord 
does not care for a few coss more,” said tho Hurkara; *‘and, after 
all, it is as near as any other road to Mundroop.” 

“ Good,” said Tannajee; “let ns be quick, they may advance.” 

So tlioy moved carefully down the descent, beyond which was a 
small rivulet bordered by thin date trees and other brushwood. 

“ Seo,” said Notta, as they cro^lsed the small stream, “ we are but just 
in time : there they are ! ’* and as Tannajee looked np, he saw several 
figures projected in outline against the sky one of whom was point- 
ing to tho road leading to Beejapoor. 

“ 1 thought the Old Lion had been more wary, ' ho said, “ than to j 
show himself in that manner ; but ho may cool his heart now ; he ha^^ 
bettor have made for tho ferry ! ” 

Jt liad, however, been a narrow escape, and one for which 
najec vowed to feed a hundred Brahmuns at Tooljapoor; but 
danger was past, and after a somewhat rough track for a short dis-' 
tanco westward, the p^uido struck confidently nto a broader road, 
which, like tho preceding, led northwards, and, as the day dawnc'd, 
the Tiver-bank at the ferry beyond Churchan was safely reached. The 
guide’s staff of office proved irresistible. In a few moments they were 
seated in one of the large circular co^ 0 ^t;lB baskets of wicker-work, 
covered with hide, which serve as ferry-boats ; and with the two 
mares swimming in front, and guided by the men who held tli|ffo,N 
and the skilful paddles of three lusty rowers, the party crossed the 
stream, and were beyond danger of pursuit. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

In liifl last letter to Beejapoor, More Trimmul had directed his agent 
there to inform Maloosray that, at the day of which we write, there 
would be recitations m the temple, and. under cloak of this, that 
most of tlie heads of the Mahratta families were to assemble ; it 
would, therefore, bo advisable if he could meet them It was partly 
on this account, but most particularly because of the murt^ of 
Khun Mahomed, that Tannajee had left the city so abruptly * and 
nddon through the night without a chock. 

Nor did TaYinajeo and his compamon take rest anywhere during 
the day following, except for such refreshment as was absolutely 
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^*^|cessary. They avoided all large and villages; and, as 

'J^'^nnajoe knew the country porfoctly by day, ho guided his friend by 
paths, frequently through fields and waste lands, till, as the 
Evening fell, they drew up before the gate of Sindphul, tHo village 
below the pass of Tooljapoor, whioh wo have before had oocasiou to 
mention. 


Tho owner, a distant relative of the Bajah Bivaji, by name 
Jcswunt Rao Bhdslay, was an intimate friend of Maloosray’s, and a 
true and influential ally of the general cause in those districts. 
Maloosray’s sudden arrival surprised him little, for in ooiwequence of 
what Moro Trimmul had written, he had boon expectod ; and, after a 
short conference, Maloosray urged that tho news ho had brought 
should bo communicated to Moro Trimmnl and those assembled with 


aa little delay as possible, and in this Jeswunt Rao concurred. 

So, after a slight rest and hearty meal, which both needed, the 
stout ponies, provided by their host, wore announced to bo ready in 
.)ho courtyard of tho house, and, accompanied by half-a-soore of stout 
^■^rd-and-bucklcT men, with matchlocks and lighted matches, they 
T^o out of the village gate. 

^MThe active poni(}8, though well accustomed to tho rough mountaiii- 
voad, had paused for a mojnerit to take breath on the level spot from 
whence the buildings could bo soon below — tho glare of light, spread- 
ing up both sido.s of the dell, revealing crag and rough wood, with 
file gilded pinnacles of the temple glittering brightly through tho 
smoke of torches and of incense ; but their impatient riders again 
urged them up the rocky a^ent with all the sfieod they wore capable 
of exciting. At the town gate thoi*o was no hindrance, for Jeswunt 
was well known ; so they were admitted without difficulty, and, 
^ lesfving the animals at a house which belonged to him, adjoining tho 
majin street, the paity proceeded at once in tho direction of the 
temple. 

It was no easy malfccr, however, to get there. As they approached 
the gate at the bead of the steps descending into the ravine, and on 
the steps themselves, the crowds were almost impassable, but good- 
humour prevailed, and, after some struggles, the lower court and tlie 
great aasembly were safely reached. ^ 

It was a remarkable sight. The court itself was crowded with 
spectators so closely packed that to move was impossible. They were 
sitting upon the paved floor in rows facing the centre,' where* an open 
space had been provided for the priests, and an avenue Itdt for their 
communication with the shrine. Around^this the most distinguished 
of Ihe guests had been placed ; and Maloosray observed with satis- 
fadtion, that many influential persons whom he desired to see, were 
present, , SojEar, his visit could not have been better timed. 

All round court were huge cressets of iron, fixed into brackets 
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in the walls and arches of the court. These were 611ed with cottoi 
seed which, fed with oil from time to time, threw a broad glare npo, 
the people, and lighted up not only the temple and its quaint ana 
fanciful ornaments, bat the buildings around, — and above, the crags 
and precipices, with the houses hanging to them. 

There was not a spot unoccupied ; even the ledges and projections 
of the high pyramidal roof and spires of the temple were crowded, 
while the terriices of the vestibule and cloisters around, reserved for 
the ladies of the Hindu gentry of the neighbourhood, aud of the 
chief visitors and priests, glowed with the gay colours of their 
garments, which stood out against the dark background of the 
mouut-aiu-side. 

As the party advanced through the crowd, Moro Trimraul, who 
was among the Brahmun rocitors, saw the tall figure of Maloosray 
behind that of Jeswunt liao of Sindphul, who was struggling man- 
fully witli the crowd, and advanced hastily to greet him. He had 
hardly expected so prompt a compliance with his request, bat was 
rejoiced that it had been made. He greeted Maloosray and Palkur 
heartily, and led tliem to the reserved «q)ace, where, recognized Ify ' 
many present, and speedily made known to others, they received a/ 
hearty welcome, and took their scats. ' 

A few words whispered, sufficed to explain to More Trimmiil the 
situation of affairs at Beojapoor, and the necessity for immediate 
action. 


“ We mast dismiss the assembly earlier than usual,” ho said, in 
reply to Maloosray *s anxious question as to how long the ceremonies 
would be continued, “ and I will hasten what remains. Do not heed 


mo ; 1 have to take my part now, and as the assembly rises I will 
rejoin yon.” 7 

Thus saying, Moro Trimmnl passed into the dark vestibale of the 


'temple, and was divesting himself of his uj per garments and turban, 
when, from a pillar behind, the girl Gunga came towards him. 

“ I have been searching for thee,” she said ; “ they wanted thee. 
'V\'liere bust thou Iven so long ?” 

“ No matter where,” he said gloomily. ‘‘ Thou couldst have 
found mo without, if needful. What has thou done ? ” 


Nothing,” she replied. “I fcannot get speech of her, and the rest 
will not join me; they are afraid.” 

“ So art thou, Gunga,” he replied ; “ afraid, afraid of a girl ? Ah, 
cowai’d and liar ! ” 


“ Thou art afraid thyself, Moro T Immiil,” she retorted. “ Go ! 
take her away. There she ‘stands, no one will prevent thee; the|e. 
by the door — alone.” 

Moro Triramul stepped from behind the pillar, still keeping within 
the gloom, andjooked forward, Baf' re the blaae of the shrine^ aid 
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LB^ lamps without it, stood Tara, in the act of bearing garlands of 
lowers to the altar. A number of them were hanging upon her left 
Urm, while, with her right hand extended, she was delivering some 

the priest. 

^ As she stood at the door, in the full glare of the lamps within, the 
light toll upon her rich crimson silk drapery, its heavy borders and 
ends of flowered gqld^ and the. massive gold zone whioh conflnod it 
round her waist ; while the attitude she had Involuntarily assumed, 
as she turned towards the shrine, showed the graceful outlineB of her 
figure to peculiar advantage. She had wreathed a long garland of 
wiiite flowers into her hair, which f oU about her neck and bosom ; 
and another was twisted round her brows, so as to form a coronet. 
Tt was a fanciful but simple and beautiful decoration, which suited 
the character of her small graceful head, and added to the charm of 
her attire. 

Moro Trimmul watched her intently as she delivered the garlands 
to the old priest ; then, as if a service had been done, she advanced 
U) the centre of the doorway, and, making a low reverence, stepped 
and stood erect, looking into the vestibule in expectation, as it 
vijf re, of further devotees. Moro Trimmul could see the swoet month 
pSited in a smile, the pearly teeth glistening within the rosy lips, 
and the soft eyes flashing as the strong side light ft*ll upon them. 
J^eyond her the deep gloom of tho recesses of the temple could not 
1)61 penetrated. So her figure stood out against it in a power of 
effective relief which was almost startling. 

It was a strange contrast. Within, the dreaded image, richly 
attired and covered with pficoloss jewels, the tiara on its head, and 
the weird ruby eyes, noW sparkling brightly, now changing and 
glN^vnig fitfully amidst the clouds of incense which was burning 
belipre it, and the black, stony, changeless features, seeming even to 
vary in expression with tho passing effec:fcs of light and shadow. 
Without, Tara in her rich attire and glowing beauty, and that rapt 
expression in her countenance, which the excitement of tliv scono and 
the service of tho “ Holy Mother ” had caused it to assume. 

Moro Tpimmul sighed. With all the fierce desire which burned 
within him, and which now gave him no rest night or day, there wjis 
mingled, curiously perhaps, a loving reverence for the girl, wliich, 
as yet, had restrained him both from violence and^insult. It might 
bo her character and position which had excited it, but ratliur, 
perhaps, her own innate purity and mod(‘sty of mind, and tho 
cbariiiing simplicity of character, which he saw in daily exercise in 
herj^ouse, that controlled the fiery passions of his nature and his 
avowed unscrupulousnoss. 

*]If I wore a man,” sneered his companion, as she stood with him 
concealed behind tbe large pillar, 1 should not be a.coword when 
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such a woman as that was burning at ray heart. By the gods, si 
is no woman, but an incarnation of beauty. Look at her now ! ” 

“Peace, devil/’ cried the Brahman in a hoarse whisper; “has 
thou forgotten the gold, and thy promise by the Pap-nas r “ 

“No, I have not forgotten,*’ said Gonga, “ I have part df it here;*’ 
and she shook her foot, on which the gold anklets tinkled slightly ; 
“ and I want to change this silver thing ronnd my waist for a zone 
like hers yonder. Ah, how it glows among the nch silk I Bnt thoa 
art a coward, Moro iSi'immnl, else I had earned it long ago ; and 1 
could have helped thee.” 

“Go and speak to her, Gunga, and I will believe thee braver than 
T am,” ho replied tauntingly. . “ If sho cannot be spoken with, how 
wilt thon earn the zone ? ” 

Tho girl regarded him with a look of defiance, and, without reply, 
stepped forward into the light, advanced towards the shrine, making 
a slight reverence to the image, glided forwards, and stood opposite 
id Tara. 

“Thou hast served many liours, sister,” she sai^ in an assnmr^ 
voice of kindiio.ss, “ and must bo weary; sit down within for a whil ' 
and I will do wliat is needed ; *tis niy office,” sho continued, laiigl’^ 
ing, “as well as thiiio.” 

Aloro Trimmul marked tho involuntary shudder of aversion which 
spread over Tara’s countenance, and the action of withdrawing tho 
.skirts of her garment between her ankles, which accompanied it. 
Then sho spoke. 

“ I am not weary of the Mother’s service ; when I am I will come 
no more,” sho said gcni.ly. “ Go away ; l.will not speak with thee 
or thy people, and that thou knowest full well ; go.” 

“ And why should f go ? ” cried Gunga, excitedly ; “am I noi a 
Moorlcc like thyself, and have I not served tho Mother longer than 
the(; ? To be sure, I am neither a Brahmun nor a widow to be nice 
as tlum art ; yot I bid thoo go, and let me have my turn : thou hast 
had more than thy share of money already to-day.” 

“It IS all in the shriue before tho Mother,” said Tara, shrinking 
from tho bold glances and excited manner of tho girl. “ I have 
taken none of it : I need it not.” 

“ Tliat does not matter,” said Gunga ; “ I will have my turn now 
Go away; thou art not w’anted. Those tlmt will not dance before, 
the Mothoi* ar^ not worthy to serve her. Go, else some of us will 
push thee out.” 

“ Me ! ” cried Tara, diawing up her slight figure proudly, her <?ves 
flashing, and her features quivering with indignation, — “me! Jtju 
dare not ; you are impure, and the Mother loathes you : touch mo, 
j^aud she will Strike you dead 1 ” ^ 

Gunga shrunk from the trial ; and others of her sisterhood, who 
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stood apart ready to advance, slunk again into the gloom behind 
pillars. Gnnga looked round as if for countenance, but no one 
^^med disposed to join her, while the old priest at the altar, who 
^d caught the sound of voices, came to the dooi^ and, seeing Guiiga, 
Waved her off. 

“ Away with ye, and the like of ye ! he cried. ** Outside do as 
ye please ; hero ye are au offehce. Away ! let stay ; and he 
pointed to Tara. “ Do not molest her.” 

“ There is some spell about thee, Tara, which shuts my mouth ; 
beware ! ” muttered Gunga, retreating ; “it may not always be so.” 

“ Bear me witness,” said Tara to me old priest, “ she is threaten- 
ing me.” • 

“ Ah, daughter,” he replied, smiling, “ fear not such as she ; the 
Mother is good to thee; and they cannot harm theo so long as thou 
art holy and pure.” 

“ T did not teU thee to quarrel with her,” said Moro Trirnmul 
>.^gi*ily, seizing Qunga’s arm as she approached, and dragging her 
the shadow of the pillar. “ Art thou mad, or has any one 
thee drink, Giinga ? ” 

' F X spoke to her kindly, which is more than thou darost to do,” 
l\iortiid the girl 8har])ly. “ What answer did I get ? X’ure ? Why 
should who be pure ? t tell thee there is a spell about her nc'ck— 1 
saw it glittering among the flowers — which put me back : I could 
not sptjak. Yes, Moro Trirnmul, if it be only to put that spi'll under 
my foot, and crush it with her tliroat, I will do it ; yes, I will earn 
tho gold ; let her see to herself.” 

“Good,” he replied; “then I can trust thee. Come to mo to- 
num<)w, and fail not,” And then, naked to the waist, with his soft 
^lo^y liair falling over his shoulders, and his fine figure displayed to 
the best advantage, Moro Trirnmul passed out, and took his place 
among the reciters. 

Gunga’s eyes followed him. “Drink I” she muttered; “drink ’ 
he said that. Well, better drink than this madness, which is worse.” 
And, sitting down, leaning against a pillar, she hid her face in her 
garment, and sobbed bitterly. 

Just then, one of the ordinary processions round the temple foriru'd 
opposite the shrine. Priests, bearing offeiings of flowers and lighted 
lamps, holy water and incense, preceded by musicifins, and clianting 
a hymn, passed out into the court. Several of the’ temj)lo girls 
were dancing before it; and Tara, led on by an excitement she could 
not i^ntrol, had seized a pair of cymbals, and began to clasli them 
in tlA cadence of tho hymn as the procession moved. 

TJ^iree times round and round did the priests pass, and at the 
second Guuga# joined it, dancing wildly and tossing her arms ou 
high as she circled with the rest. Tara> however, remained amoBg 
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the priests, ein^ng with them ; yet, in the elastic grace of her stt 
as well as in the expression of her face, it was evident that s 
shared the fervour of the scene, and could not control herself, whl 
her clear ringing voice mingled sweetly with the deeper-toned ohan< 
of the men. 

Maloosray saw Tara, and watched the eyes of Moro Trimmu 
wandering from one girl to the other with an intense expression o- 
passion. “Ah, my poor friend !” he said to himself, “that is ihi 
devil sitting at thy heart, and looking out of thine eyes ! Alas 
alas ! who is she— that girl ?” he asked of Jeswnnt Rao, who sai 
by him. 

“ She is onr new Moorlee,” replied the man; “is she not beau- 
tiful ?— But listen to Moro Trimmul.” 


CHAPTER XLVm. 

Never had the Brahmun’s art been so effectively exercised by 
before. In the roci1n.tiou of passages from the Ramayun his vo! 
high and sonorous, pervading every portion of the court, delivci^id 
the appeals to war, the description of the demigod’s forces, and 
portions of the battles, with a power which 'was listened to with 
breathless into^st ; while the pleadings of Seeta, the beloved wife, 
and her passionate confessions of love, were accompanied by tend('r 
actions, and tones as low and sweet as a woman’s. Now rolled forth 
the majestic Sanscrit verse in its measured numbers, and again it 
was changed to the sweet Mahratta vernacular, that all could under- 
stand. At every interval the applause of the whole assembly arose 
in hoarfte murmurs and loud clapping of hands, while many \Cept 
passionately. 

No one would have moved till moruing, but there was yet much 
to do ; and, as Moro Trimmul sat down, Vyas Shastree ordered the 
distribution of 'wreaths of flowers to the chief guests, which an- 
nounced the close of recitation for the night. Now, therefore, the 
main body of the people got up and began to separate, and in a 
short time only those were left who had been specially requested to 
stay. Now, too, the cressets, no longer fed with oil, went out one 
by one ; and the deep gloom of night was fast spreading over tho 
courts and buildings around. 

“Will you not remain, Shastree,” said Moro Trimmul, “to speak 
with these people ?” • 

“ No,” ho said ; “ no ; there is no one to go home with the w(^en. 
] thought yon would accompany them.” 

“ It will" bo- late,” he replied, gloomily ; “ no, I cannot come to- 
night.” 
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an^ Your declamation was noble, More Trimmnl,” said tbe Shaetroo ; 
noi had never heard the passages so spoken. Who taught you this 
i^le?” 

y “ That is the way our master likes them said. No one taught me,*' 
^le replied ; “ and ^ you could hear the whole in one of his assem- 
blies in the deep forest, you would feel that you were a Maliratta.** 

“ So I am — ^so I am,” roturned the Shastree quickly ; do ^ on 
doubt it P** 


“Not your faith, Vyas Shastree,” replied More Trimmul, “only 
your energy. But go ; I will come early to-morrow ;** and, turning 
away, he entered the vestibule and joined Maloosray and others who 
awaited him. Guards of men, he saw« had been placed at each of 
the porches, so that no ot$ could enter but those privileged. 

A solitary lamp flickered on the altar where the imago still rested, 
and cast a feeble and uncertain light into that portion of the vesti- 
bule which was immediately before it, and where Maloosray, More 
"’fimmul, and the rest now seated themselves. Otherwise the 
\ j|cious area was altogether in deep gloom, a portion only of its 
*t»Vive stone pillars catching rays of light, and seeming like giants 
Klitlding around in soUmn army. 

\V c Jiocd hardly, perliaps, follow Maloosray in his narrative, which 
was listened to with breathless interest by his honrers. I Jo liad 
never as yet come among them, but liis name and feats were w(‘ll 
known through many a rough ballad both of love and war. There he 
sat, face to face with them ; his largo soft eyes flashing with excitc- 
m jut, and adding force to the few but burning words ho spoke. 
^I\innajce was no novice in *the art of reading men's hearts ; and 
.among, the mountains and valleys where he lived, there were already 
pliotWands of the best youth of the country his command, 
r “Now,” he said finally, “ye hove heard all. Wc are before the 
"Holy .Mother, who comes to our Prince in his dreams, and tells him 
what to do; she who will scatter these impure cow-slaying !Molems 
like sheep before the Avolf. O Holy Mother!*' he continued, lising 
and bowing with joined hands in adoration to the image, “ here are 
thy children ; bless them, make them bold and true ; they will swc'si* 
not to hang back when ‘the fire is on the hills,' and when they can 
strike for thy honour, Hear tlion the oath, and accept it.” 

As he paused and looked round there was at. first a low murmur 
of acquiescence. Then they who had been sitting started to their 
feet, and as many as could reach it rushed to the threshold (*f the 
sanctum and touched it reverently : — ^those jvho could not, slrctched 
out tl-^ir arms towards it over each other's heads, while wild cries 
of “ Joy Kalee !” “ Jcy Toolja Mata !” “Borne, Borne I” (VV^e swear, 
we s^ear !) ran^ through the vestibule, and were taken up by those 
withoak • 



Now, lot us write the names,” cried Maloosray, when the exci* 
ment ha<l in some deg^ree subsided ; sit down again, friends, a\ 
if there bo a scribe among ye lot him come forward,” 

The Putwari, or hereditary clerk of the temple, was there, with 
his writing materials tied up in a bundle^ and he sat down and took” 
them out. 

“ Light one of the largo lamps,” said Moro Trimmul to an inferior 
priest, “ and sot it in the midst ; we are not afraid of our faces be- 
fore the Mother.” 

As the wicks were lighted, one by one, the assembly seemed to 
dilate. Light after light flickered, but grew stronger. “ A true 
omen,” cried Maloosray, with fervour; is as we shall bo, my 

friouds. Light after light will appear to yo from afar ; each may 
waver for a while, but when * the fire is on the hills * ye will see all 
plainly, lie silent now, and let us write.” 

It was, indeed, a strange and impressive scene. In the midst 
Maloosray and Moro Trimmul, with the scribe ; around, the hoai/ 
of local families, Nimhalknrs, Blioslays, Sindias, Ghoreparays, 
a host of others, cacdi anxious to be named in the record, and 
ing forward to catcli the eye of the scribe Beyoud tJiem — serbe 
kneeling, others standing — was a crowd of eager faces, all bearing 
the same expression of excitement — one behind another on every 
side — while the light fell upon their bronzed features and glistening 
eyes, till those in the background w^ere scarcely distinguishable. 

One by one — chiefs, gentry, yeomen — gave in their names and 
complements of men, and page after page was filled by the record 
till iK> more remained. 

*‘Itis done, friends,” said MaJoosrny, rising, as the Putwari hadj 
added up the totals, aud signed his name as the scribe; *‘tbortyari : 
more than fiffcoon thousand men recorded. Enough for tlio time,^ 
and more hereafter. By-and-by, when ‘the fire is on the hills,* ye 
will be welcome ; till then, separate and bo (luiet, else Afzool Klian 
will eenno upon you, and we can give you no help. We will abide 
the storm and let it pass ov^er us, and so must you all.” 

As he spoko the last words, those who had been sitting rose, and 
all in turn saluting Maloosray, the meeting broke up. The retainers 
of the respective loaders gathered round their masters, and the 
several paiiies followed each other out of the temple precincts. 

“I shall depart before daylight, Moro Trimmul,” said Maloosray, 
as they proceeded to the postern which led to the bottom of the 
ravine, Jaelow which their ponies and attendants awaited w their 
coming ; *; wilt thou follow ?*’ f 

“I have more to do here, Tannajeo,” he replied; “but aftirthe 
Now Ratree I will come. 1 must watch Afzool i^on and Pahar 
Blngh.” ‘ 
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Take care they do not watcli thee,** returned Malooeroy. “ Yet 
“^ear not for thy enemies ; of them thou art careful. I fear for 
^ee, because of that girl who played the cymbals. She isjthe devil 
*iiat I see sitting at thy heart, and looking out of tliino* eyes. I 
watched thee as they followed her. It were well for thee to come 
now, even now ; come !** 

“ Impossible,** returned the Brahmun, turning away. “ Go ! ** 

As thou wilt, friend,** returned Maloosray. “ Words were 
always useless with thee ; hut be wary.’* 

Moro Trimmul watched the party as they descended the steps to 
the tamarind trees below. Ho saw Uiem mount and ride ofP, the 
torches with them throwing a ruddy glare upon tbe crags and 
brushwood above the path, — and his heart bade him follow ; but as 
one of tbe temple watchers was about to close and bar the door, be 
tiiiTied aside. All in the building was dark and deserted now. Tho 
»raago had been taken from the altar, and put into its silken bod for 
y'e night, and a faint lamp occupied its place. A few attendants 
ed hastily here and there across the dark courts and still darkt'r 
tibule, anxious to get away, and tbe watchers only were all that 
^uld soon remain. 

“ Maharaj ! — ^Moro ! *' said a female voice in a low whisper, as he 
passed between the pillars of tbe temple, “ stop ! *’ 

Moro Trimmul knew the voice. “Why aH thou so late here, 
Gunga ? ** he said hastily. “ Begone I ** 

“ I feared you were angry with me,** said tho girl, putting her 
hand on his arm, “ You wguld not look at me as I danced, only at 
her. I could not go till I had spoken with you. Ah, you are not 
PUOTy with mo ? Lo ! I will do your bidding, though my heart break 
y ana I die. Sit here, beloved, and speak to mfo ; come,** and sho tried 
to draw him to her gently. 

“ Thou art Ono of the devils that are pulling me into hell ! ** cried 
tho Brahmun fiercely; and, pushing her violently from him, ho 
rushed wildly across the court. 

Gunga fell back heavily against the pillar nearest to her, and as 
she recovered herself, the pain of the fall obliged her to sit down, 
involuntarily leaning against it. She drew her hand with a gesture 
of weariness across her face and brow, then look^ to Sf^e if thor 
wore blood upon it. “ Hath it come to this ? ’* sho said bitterly 
“ hath it come to this — and for her ? Ab, me for her ! ” 

The girl had listened nnobserved, in a dark niche near tho shrine^ 
to what had transpired at the meeting, and her first thoi^^gbt now 
wasfrovenge, sure and deadly. A word from her, and the Maho- 
mednn officer in charge of the town would seize Moro Trimmul, 
and I imprison Wm in Nuldroog. As the thought occurred to her 
she rose, and, hastily trayersiug the court, began to mdhnt the steps 
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which led up the ravine ; but her heart failed, and ere she h 
ascended a few of them she wavered, sat down, and wept bitterly. 

“ They would kill him,*’ she said, “ and ho must not die. No ; 
was wrong, and ho will forgive me ; and to-morrow I will go to hir 
as ho desired.** Hers was a callous heart : but it had softened to 
her lover, and refused to do him harm. 

Time or country, what matter ? How often is the history of 
woman’s love and man’s passion like this ! how often does such 
erring love fiame excuse for bitter wrong, endured from him who, 
— of all the world, — should least inflict it 1 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

A FEW days had elapsed, and it was a quiet afternoon in the Sha< 
treo*s dwelling. The household work had long been done; 
visit to the tcmplo and tho noonday worship were over. 
Shastroo had remained there in discussion with other Brahmuna ; 
lladha, complaining of a headache, had fallen asleep ; Tam iJbd 
read all that her father had appointed her to study during the day, 
and was waiting his return to have certain passages explained to 
her before she proceeded with her task. 

1’ho house was perfectly still, and from the town no sound reached 
thorn, for the heat without was great, and until evening there w^ould 
be comparatively few persons astir. It was calm, and largo white 
clouds were sailing slowly over an intensely blue sky, gathoriug into 
masses pile upon pile, of dazzling brightness, as tho sun’s rayK^ieil 
upon them. The heat aiwl peculiar state of the atmosphere caiised 
tho outlines of buildings and of th^ mountains to waver ; and 
wherovor the eye rested on any object, the air between seemed to 
quivcT with a tremulous motion. 

Hot as it was, Tara had not been deterred from her self-imposed 
duty. Throwing a heavy folded sheet over her shoulders and head, 
she had accompanied her father to the noonday service ; nor, since 
the occasion when she took upon herself the office of the priesthood, 
and devoted herself to tho duties of tho shrine, had she on any 
pretence missed or evaded the necessary attendance. 

At first, perhaps, it was a severe trial. Tho licence, accorded by 
general custom to the attendant priestesses, was to her abhorrent ; 
and, on the other hand, Tara’s unapproachable purity had ^ iven 
offence to them. While Gungn, therefore, and two or three otiiers, 
proi)OKed the' prohibition of Tara’s service, the rest, fearing the 
coiisequenc€|g, and having a real respect and love fof the girl whom 
they had watched from her childhoi^, refused to interfere with her* 
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tio4ra did them no harm, they jtaid, and her father cotdd punish all, 
i^ere any annoyance given to his daughter. 

w It is probable that matters might have continued in tltiir state for 
* some time longer, but for the scene ive have already rtK^orded, and 
the increasing jealousy of Gnnga, expression of which could hardly 
be repressed by her ; and on the day we now write o^, the girl’s 
behaviour had been studiously ofTensivo to Tara until rebuked by 
the attendant Brahmans, when she retired sulkily. 

More insulting than that, however, was Moro TrimmuVs matinor 
to herself ; and for the first time Tara had felt what she long 
dreaded, — the shame, as it were, of her vocation — tlio unavoidable 
exposure to any libertine glance which might fall on her ; hut she 
had rallied herself at the shrine, and, secure in the protection of 
the “Mother” she adored, had persevered in her duty without 
^ inteiTuption. 

There was, as wo have said, perfect sf.illness in the house, only 
by the dull monotonous whirr of the spinning-wheoU, as her 
fl'i^d her motlier’a flow swiftly round, with which the buzz of 
in the verandah and court seemed to hamioiiizo. Hc^r mother 
afrpoared particularly intent upon spinning some remarkably fine 
yarn ; and, as the thread had broken on several occasions, when 
Tara had spoken to her, and she had complained of it, botli had 
fallen into a silence, whi<5h had not been interrupted. Gradually, 
then, the small troubles which had gathered about Tara returned to 
her recollection ; and, as is generally the case on such occasions, 
began, in spite of herself, to increase in proportions. 

Tara’s was not, however, a suspicions nature, and she had soon 
i^^^ti?lfck out a course for herself in regard to the sisterhood. , “ It is 
the* money they want, not ]j|e : “if I save it all, and give it to 
the Putwari to divide amongst them daily, it will surely be enough,” 
she thought ; and this she determined to do. In regaril, however, 
to Moro Triramul, it was very different. “ Why did he Iwok at her 
as he had done that day P ” 

Then her thoughts reverted to the time when she had first re- 
marked him in the temple, a solitary stranger worshipper, to whom 
her father had spoken kindly. Her memory followed clearly Ins 
gradual steps to intinlacy ; but there was nothing^sbe could charge 
him with, as an approach to familiarity in their intercourse. IMirough 
all the licence of the marriagp time — through all her visits to his 
aunt and sister — there had been no violation of propriety ; on tlu 
confipiy, an habitual and respectful avoidance of her — or, at most, 

. a distant and courteous salutation. AVhy should it have altered ? 

Bjat since the night on which Gunga had spokoii to her, and 
Moro Trimmui had made his famous declamation of the scene 
in the Bamayun, there had been a change. He either avoided her 
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altogether, or his eyes dropped furtively as she passed, or met hel 
as they had done that day, in a glance new to her, and inexpressil^ 
offensive Tara shuddered as she remembered it, and the actit* 
broke the thread she was spinning. She did not resume her worff,, 
and her hands fell Jistlossly on her lap as her foot ceased its motion. 
For a time her eyes wandered vacjintly among her flowers, about 
which somt) gay butterflies wore flitting and chasing each other 
in the bright sunlight ; but suddenly a large dragonfly, which had 
been hovering over them, darted at one and carried it off ; and as 
slio started forward, gazing intently after it, a bird chased tho insect, 
caught it, and flew away. 

Perhaps the sudden cessation of the whirr of Tara’s wheel had 
attracted her mother’s attention ; for after a while, as it was not 
resumed, she looked up. “ What dost thou sec ? ” she asked, 
anxiously ; ,for over since the day on which Tara said the goddess 
appeared to her, Annnda had been anxious, she hardly knew why^ 
but she dreaded a return of that strange and violent exciionit^ 

“ What dost thou see, beloved ? ” 

Tara did not apparently hear tho question, or did not notic^ ^ 
Her hands, which had been involuntarily extended, fell upon ter 
lap listlessly as before ; but she turned towards her mother. “ Ko^ 
long does ho remain, mother ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ JIo ! who, daughter ? ” returned Annnda. 

“ Radba’s broihor,” re]plied the girl, as a shiver seemed to pass 
through her ; “ Radha said he would go after the marriage, yet he 
delays. Why, mother — why docs ho not go?** 

“ Nay, and how should I know ? ” replied Anunda. “ Wliat is he 
to me P All I wanted was Radha, and wo have got her ; and. bp 
may go or come as ho pleases. Thy father told me he had bus&iess^ 
hero with the Nimbalkur and others%ll the Now Ratree was over, 
and ho assists in the recitations. More I know not. Why dost 
thou ask ? AVhat is he to thoe, Tara ?” 

“ Nothing, mother ; but so long? — will he stay so long ?” 

“ Radlia told me yesterday he must soon rejoin his people in the 
west, and leave her ; and she was ciying about it. Does that con- 
tent thee, Tai-a ? ” 

“ I would ho were gone, mother,” said Ta^ rising from hjp low 
stool, kneeling, and throwing her arms about Anunda as sb^ 
a similar one, while she hid her face in her dress. “ Cannr j , 
sooner ?— cannot Radha send him away ? ” ^ 

“ Why, danghter ? why ? — ^Ah ! he hath not spoken to thee,^^ * 
he dare not 1 Toll me,” she continued, in a more agitated 
her daughter dung almost convulsively to her, ‘‘what is 
Why dost thou fear him P Thou — ^thou dost not ? > • . thou 
. 
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No, no, mother,” cried the girl quickly, guessing her mother's 
^^ughts, and looking up innocently ; “ fear not. 1 am not a 
woorlee to love ; . . . fear not ! But ah, mother, 1 dread him ! 
|a will not go to the temple while he is there. 1 ... I dare not — 
£ dare not go. May the Holy Mother forgive me for neglect ; but 
when he departs, I will serve her night and day,” 

“ Thou art very beautiful, my child,” said tier mother, smoothing 
back the glossy hair and stroking the soft cheek which lay passively 
in her lap. Ah, thou art vexy heautifnl ; and 1 fear such as he ! 
Yes, if it be as thou sayest, it were better, indeed, to live secluded 
for a while. I will tell thy father, and he will understand it,” 
“Yes, he will surely understand,” said Tara absently ; “but ah, 
mother, was not that an omen P 1 thought it was, and I came to 
thee.” 


“ What omen, Tara ? I saw nothing, child.” 

“A thought came into my mind, mother,” she said sadly, “ that I 
I hs the butterfly sporting among the flowers, And lie the tierce 
1^ gening insect that (hirted upon it and boro it away. But then, 
nt^mer, the bird came and took both. Why was that H ” 

y Thou art not well, Tara,” replied her mother, not understanding 
her, for she had not noticed the occurrence, aud^ seeing her shiver, 
thought her feverish. ” Thou art not well ; lie in my armfl for a 
while, and the cold will pass away. O Holy Mother!” she cried 
aloud, as Tara, sobbing convulsively, hid her face in her bosom, 
“let not evil come to tliis child — ^thine and mine. O, be good to 
her, as thou hast taken her ! ” 

“ Would that it were so,” said the girl, after a while, and still 
gobbing. “ I would go, mother, if she would take me. What use 
in life? It would be bitter to leave the house and all of yo, 
but I should be with her. Did she not promise this when she 
touched my hair ? Ah, yes ; and she will not forget it.” 

“Hush, child; let this fancy pass from thee. Sleep, tk^w, here. 
I will sing thee the old song. Nay, thou shalt not leave me ! There 
is room at thy mother’s heart, and strength still in her arms, to hold 
thee safely.” 


As Tara laid herself softly down in the old place, and her mother, 
rockirg herself to and fro, sang the low sweet lullaby of childhood, 
Bobbing gradually stopped, and a gentle sleep fell upon 
“^^^‘lunda watched the change anxiously. At first her brow 
all the Ip^ctcd, as if with pain, and a broken sob came now and 
^“^^ith her breathing ; but gradually the head fell liack on her 
sweet mouth opened slightly, and tears, which had had no 
® ^%efore, welled gently from under the closed eyelids as the 
relaxed^nto a smile, ' 

. zes,” thought Anunda, as she bout over her child, wfiile her own 


tears fell Jiot and fast, “the Mother is with her now, and she 
again happ^” 

“What hath happened ?** .asked Badha soon afterwards, as, re 
freshed by her sleep, she rose, and came gently towards the low 
spinning-chair on which Annnda still sat. “ Is she ill ? ” • 

“ Hush ! ” returned Anxinda, in a whisper. “ If we can lay her 
down I will tell thee, bnt we must not wake her. I think .... I 
think the Mother hath been with her again; but I will tell thce.“ 
lladlia hastily spread ont a soft mattress and pillow close to the 
stool, and, raising Tara together, they laid her down upon it, as they 
would a child. Her mother patted her gently as she lay, and 
gradually the same sweet smile as at first again stole over her face. 

“ Look, she sees the Mother ! ” said Ann n da reverently. “ It is 
always so, and nothing can wake her till the time is past. Ah, thou 
art happy now, my child, lio it over so with thee ! “ 

“What did she say, sister?” asked Radha, as, having thrown 
light sheet over the sleeping girl, they sat down to wntch her apa^H 
lest the noise of the whetds — lor Radha had taken Tara’s and joiK!J 
the broken thread — should awaken her. “What did the god^is 
say ? ” . 'V* 

Annnda hesitated. As yet no difference had arisen between thm, 
and Radha still looked up to her, more with tho respect of a child 
for its mother than as a sister-wife would comport herself to her 
equal. Should she tell Radha all ? It had ocenrred to her that he 
liad imposed upon her some task which she hesitated to perform — 
that Radha had some impatience of her brother’s presence. It might 
bo a demand for money — it might be in relation to the politiral 
objects of his mission, of which Anunda liad a deep dread, Ics^ 
lui.sband should become an active party, and so be embroiled witln 
the M ahomedan officers of the country. She considered for a moment : ^ 
but Annnda’s was no timid nature. She was not afraid of Radha ; 
and with Tara’s happiness at stake, she could risk no ceremony with 
the sister of liim who had evidently caused more thnn a passing 
cloud. 


“Radha,” she said gently, “thou art more than a sister- wife to 
mo. Nay, as a daughter I have trusted to thee the happiness which 
lay nearest my heart and hors ; and I believe thee faithful to it, 
and that this home and all in it is growing proeions to thee.” 

“ To me ? Ah, yes, O sister and mother, too ! Radha is new to 
you all,” she replied, “ but will be true now, very true, and will not 
fail ! 0 mother, if yon! could know what it is to me to iwv© a 

loving home!” f 

“ Then Tjira must not be injured — no evil must come to her,” 
said Anunda, interuptmg her. u 

“ To Tara, mother P We are sisters, who will do her evil ? ” 
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I fear thy brother, Badha — not thoe. Hath he said aught to 
^ee ? ” retumed Annnda. 

m “ My brother ! O, heed him not, he yvill soon go,” returned Eadha, 
Ker features expressing distress and agitation, and she already 
feared the worst. 

“ Ah, then, it is as I expected — as she dreaded. Badha, this must 
not bo. Hast thou any power over him? ” 

‘‘ None,” said the girl, bursting into tears, for what she had most 
apprehended appeared to have reached her at last — “ none. He has 
been wilful always — to me, to our father when he lived, and to all. 
Wliere he goes — who are his companions — ^what he does — no one knows 
except OUT Prince whom ho Borves, and Tannajce — who came so sud- 
denly that night — whom I showed to you. No, mother, 1 have no 
power and no influence. What does ho care about me ? ” 

“ He must care,” said the matron stoutly, “ or he must care for 
■ne ; and yet, for thy sake, I would not provoke him. But, 0 Eadha! 
iliGn thou hast had a child lying at thy heart — drinking its life from 
mj \ breast — climbing about thee — thou wilt understand what a woman 
daro for it — what I could dare for Taral Wilt thou speak to 
hV;i. orshalll?” 

jRadha feared her brother. She did not know the extent to which 


his unscrupulous and profligate mind might cany him, but she had 
not forgotten his threats. Though she felt assured that, with the 
protection her husband could afford her, she was now beyond all 
ordinary harm at his hands, she feared the consequences both to her- 
self and Tara with which he had before threatened her, and she 
dread(‘d ,his vicdencc. Could ho have been mad enotigli to 8j)cak to 
Could ho have sent any insulting message to her? Somo- 
ahiiffg must have occurred, and she felt too sick at heai’t to ask. 
“Thou art siUmt, Eadha,” continued Aiiunda ; “ why ? ” 

“ I love Tara ; I love him too,’* she said earnestly, the tears starting 
to her eyes. “Yes, I will speak to him, even though fie should 
strike me. Mother, I can bear it from him. Can you send me to 
him ? —now, now ! — or send for him P If I am to go, let it be at 
once, for this is a matter in which I cannot hesitate. 0 dear motlicr ! *' 
she continued, rising and advancing, “I am a child yet to thee. 
L(;t me put my head on thy breast for once, and bless nic there as 
thou wonldst Tara : bless mo ero I go to him. No, not so, not so ; 
but as Tara lay on thy bi’C^st, so would I too, for once.** 

“ Come, Radha ! ** cried Anunda. “ O child 1 0 sister-wife ! come ; 
heiiq^jrth between thee and me there is no veil. I had longed to 
dra^Jfit away, but thou hast done it now, and 1 am happy. Yes, 
henceforth ye are to me as one,’* sho continued, smoothing the soft 
chcet as it lay at her heart — “new and old, but alike.’* 

“ Enough ; now I am content,** cried the girl, rising dnd clapping 
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her hands, “ and there shall be no fear for Tara. Send some o 
with me and let me go ; he should not come here.” 

“No, Itadha,” said Anunda, calling a tmsty woman-servant t { 
accompany her, “ not here. 60 to him, and return soon.** 


CHAPTER L. 


“ Is my brother within ? has he returned from the temple ? ’* asked 
Raclha of a man sitting in the porch of the house in which Moro 
Trimrnul resided, and, though in another* street, was only a few 
steps distant. “ Is he come, Chimna ? ** 

“ Yes, lady, he is come,** returned the man, who was an old re- 
tainer of the family, and had known her from infancy ; “ but if you 
take my advice, you will not goto him now : he has eaten nothing, 
and is in one of his rough angry moods. 1 did hut speak to him J/ 
ho entered, and got as many curses as will serve me for a moM 
Why not come another time r ** ^ 

“ Nay, Chimna, but it is an urgent matter, and I must now’ h? 
speech of him,’* she replied. “ Go, say I am come, and that ho rin 
admit me. Hegone at once," she continued, seeing him hesitatt 
“ else it will he worse for you/* 

“ I had mther you went yourself,’* returned the man, “ what if he 
should boat rao ? 33ut*no matter, I will go ; perhaps I may not do 
you mucll more service, for he speaks of departing.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! When ? *’ exclaimed lladha. “ He is not ill ? ** 

“ Soon, perhaps,” replied the man, putting his finger to the side 
of his nose, as a caution to secrecy, while ho stepped across ^tlm 
court to the verandah, “very soon, I think. No, he is not ill, only 
vexed with something.” 

Radha’s heart beat fast 111 her bosom. O, if it were but true; 
and that her brother, alarmed or repentant, no matter which, were 
about to depart, it would solve all difficulties at once. That very 
day — to-moTTow ! It seemed hard to wish him gone ; yet there 

would bo peace to Tara and to her mother, which was endangercc^ 
by his presence. Surely he would see her. Yes ; Chimna was now) 
descending the steps of the house, and beckoned to her w 
smiling face. 'Sho crossed the court at once, followed by the /w to 
“ He is in the upper room,** he said, “ and hid thee comil not 
perhaps he is not well, for he is lying down, and seems weary\ a 
wonder ho was in ill-humour with me, after that long disputi 
with the Nassuk Brohmun to-day in the temple, — some relatid* 
the Shastree’s, I believe, lady.” . ^ 

“ Enough,® Chimna ; toke care of my servant till I return,” 
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adha. “ You can sit hero ; if I want you I will call ; *’ and so 
Raying she passed throngh a door into the inner court, and up tho 
[steps which led to tho apartments* above, which weroj^teep and 
narrow. The door was closed at the top of them, and she knocked 
before she opened it. Her brother unfastened it inside. “ Enter,” 
he said quickly ; “ it is well Jhou art come, I was thinking how I 
coul^seo thee, Radha.” Sit down there,” and he hastily arranged 
a few pillows and a tittvelliHg mattress for her, “ and speak to mo ; ” 
and at the same time threw himself heavily ujwn a low bod which 
was close to the seat he had contrived. 

“ 0 , I am weary, Ra^ia,” he continued, “ very weary. I have no 
sleep, no rest ; I cannot cat, and thcrt> is a burning thirst ever with 
me. I shall die if this lasts long.” 

“ Brother, you are ill,” she replied ; “ this place does not agree 
with you? Why not go away for a time and change tho *airp 
Chimna says you have eaten nothing ; why is this ? With all tlu'ro 
Jio do for the master, this is no time to be ilf. Ts there nothing 
} itter for him than lingering hero ? Surely Tannajoo brought news 


itter for him t 
47 him?” 

“Vf i'Ay, Bister, 


h\^'t‘Ay, sister, and there is more,” and ho pointed to a heap of 
^itters on the floor ; ” enough to make one irt^mblo for th(j result of 
^yearsof toil and strife witli the men of Islam. Listen: Maloosray 
brought word of their pn'pai’ation.s at Beejapoor, and they write 
that to-day or to-morrow Afzool Khan and his son Fazil, with all 
tho forces at JSTuldroog and Sholapoor, and many others, will begin 
a march upon Wye and Ihirtabgurh. What can wc do ? ” 

Ts this Moro Trimmul, my brother, who is spesiking ? ” said tho 
; with some boom in her tone, and drawing herself up. “ T 
thought he, like Tannajoe and tho master, could sec; no hindrance 
to the cause of the Holy Mother but death. He used to say so in 
— in — tho old time.s,” she added tenderly. 

“The old times?” he echoed. “Yes, tho old times, when thou 
hadst a royal lover, girl ; not a drivelling book-worm! ” 

“ Hush, Moro,” returned Radha sharply ; “ no more of that. 
Thou hast buried it in the marriage, and he is kind to mo. W hy 
^ remember it ? ” 

^ “ Ts it to be forgotten ? Dost thou forget it, Radha ? — then, 

thou ^ brought thee back from him ? ” 

but as l.rcver loved me,” she returned; “ho could not love a mad 
“ Comtio told me so when he gently put me away ” 
honq^ot for the mad child, but for the lieAutiful girl, would he care ; 
(Irasv^Qes care, Radha. O sister, why was this hateful marriage done, 
heiK%r away from us ? ” 

elicclf Kay, brother, thou knowest best ; but I am content — ^hc is very 
‘ind to me; and they all love Radha now, even Anunda.” 
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“ Radha,’* said her brother, raising himself on his arms an 
looking at her intently, and till his eyes seemed to flash with a ligh 
glowing beneath them. “ Badha, do not lie. If thou art my sister, ^ 
thy heart is far away among the blue mountains and their deep 
forests, and with our Prince. If it be not so, the witchcraft of tliat 
house hath compassed thee with a spell, as it has me.” 

Witchem-ft, brother? they do no witchcraft,” she replied sjinply. 
“By the Mother, they do,” he cried; “feel my hands, feel my 
head, they arc burning, and Tara has set me on fire.” 

“ Moro, thou art ill ; this is fever,” returned his sister anxiously. 
‘^I wns like this yesterday, and Anunda gave me some medicine, 
and 1 slept, and it passed awfty. Let me letch some, or send the 
woman for it.” 

“No, no, Radha,” he said hoarsely, “this is no fever; this is a 
spell on me, and I cannot break it. This is the spell Tara wears 
round her neck, Gunga told me of it. It would not let her speak ; 
it draws me to hc‘r,*and then puts me away till 1 burn. 0 sister^." 
bum nil over, and at night when there is no one with me — O, itJL 
terrible*, tonablc! ; and she comes and mocks me, and holds out waflt*’ 
and flowers, and then snatches them away. I tell thee slie i::i/i 
witch, a devil, and she lias sot me on Are. Bring her to me and 1 
will toll her so.” 

“Brother, dear brother,” said the girl, “you are ill, and there 
no one to tend yon. I will stay ; why did you not send for me ? 
why not tell me of this sooner? Now, I will not leave you, yon 
must not be alone.” * 

“ Radha, I am not ill,” ho replied; “ I need no tending. Was T 
ill yost('rday, when I overcame the Brahmuns from PunderpooUji^i 
the discussion at night, and when I could have said the Rjimnynn 
by lieari? Was 1 ill to-day when I strove with the Nassuk 
Brahimnis in logic ? No, girl, I am not ill in body, only at heart 
And when slie comes to the temple, and goes round the shrine 
crowT:ic<L with flowers, clashing the cymbals and singing hymns 
with the ])riestH, then I see tho charm on her bosom, and it sparkles; 
and 1 hear her ringing voice, and I grow mad, Radha — mad .... 
and this fever comes on me, and I burn as they do in hell — as T do 
now. Look ! ” he cried in a shnll cry of pain, “ look, she is there, 
mocking me now, and pushing me in O Tara 1 ” he con- 

tinued in a plaintive voice, after a pause, stretching out his hands 
and shutting his eyes, as ho turned away, “ do not kill me, do not 
bum me ; I kiss your fe^t, I worship you, beloved ! do not" harm 
me ! ” ^ 

“ What can I do ? what can T do ? ” cried Radha, mdnging her 
hands. “He will die. Ho, Chimna! ” • 

“ t?ilonce, liadlia ; for yotir life call no one. I will strike you if 
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t)u do/’ ho said, raising his arm. “Look, she is gone! she was 
ipLere — there, even now^ I turned away, for her eyes burned mo ; 
[,Lhere was no love in them — none. Ste came and mocked me, and 
you are witness of it. Why did she come in the air ? ‘ She is a 

spirit — a witch — and it is always thus. Thcre—look ” 

Radha looked tremblingly where he pointed. It was impossible 
not hj be infected with the tertor and misery of his face and voice. 
The room had open arches of wood on one side, across which heavy 
curtains wore drawn; but they were partially open, and, looking 
tluroiigh them, all she saw was tfie terraces of the houses of the 
town gradually descending into the great mvine : the crags and 
precipices of its furtheV side : with the trees, and gilded spires and 
pinnacles of the temple between. Beyond these, the rugged moun- 
tain and the plain below, hazy with quivering light, and melting 
into the sky. 

“ You see nothing, sister ? ” he said. “ Ko, she is gone now.” 
“No, Moro, there is nothing there but the town and the temple. 
/\ Holy Mother I ” continued Radha, stretching out Imr hands to it, 

k' pave him ; save my brother ! I vow to thee ” 

“Make no vows for me, Radha,” ho said to her, sharply catching 
li?r arm ; “ she is my enemy ; I know it. She loves Tara better 
than me ; she will not give her to me. I asked lier for Tara long 
ago; see what has come of it, I have done all the secret rites tliat 
her w’orship enjoins, but she is not content ; she mocks mo, and 
when 1 look at her eyes they glitter wdth malice. To-day she 
seoracd to glower iit mo from among the smoke, and Tara was there 
offering flowers. They both mocked me. Yes, they arc devils ; but 
them no more, Radha. May her house bo desolate, and her 
sM* ine desecrated,” 

Hush, brother I ” cried the girl, putting her hand before his 
mouth, to stop what she believed to be horrible and (h^adly blas- 
phemy. “ Hush ! what if she heard you ? 0 Mother, gentle 

Motlier, forgive him this madness. I vow to thee ” 

“You will make me curse you, Radha,” ho ^aid, again gras])ing 
her arm violently. “ Did I not tell you I would have no vows to 
her, liar and murderess as she is ? i es, I see it now. You, too, are 
one with them, and are come to mock mo; and yct^ Radha,” he con- 
tinued, looking at her tenderly, “ was this good of you after all I 
Lave done for you P O, faithless ! ” 

“Moro,” returned Radha, weeping sorely, and sobbing so that 
shp Could hardly speak, “ I am not faithless. I am true to you, 
eviMi to death, my brother.” 

Good,” he said gi’avely ; hut again fixing his eyes upon her, so 
thr<t she could hardly boar his intense gaze. “ True ? Ah, yes, if 
all are false, Radha should be true — true to him and to me. Now, 
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listen,” he continued, slowly and impressively, “if thou art true, 
Tara I am in fear of her charm; bid her look kindly on me— bid h« 
put it away from her breast. I will kiss her feet; I will dail^ 
measure with my body every step she takes round the shrine, so 
that she give me one kind look, — so that I see that love in Her eyes 
wliich is burning in me day and nightr— day and night. 

“ But that is not all,” he resumed, after a pause. “ Am 1 mad P 
Dost thou think me so for this raving ? By the gods, no ! Only 
for her. Let her look to herself. And I say to thee calmly, sister, 
thou must say all this to-night, else beware ! Listen, 1 have but 
one desire in life, that is Tara — one object only to live for, that is 
Tara. I plead nothing, I say nothing, ohly Ihat 1 am not mad. 

“Now, listen again. You have much to live for — the pleasures 
of life, the enjoyments of wealth — honour as the wife of Vyas 
Shastree, — children to come, and your husband’s love, with your 
children’s ; but remember, Radha, they are all in my hand. A word 
from mo to 1dm, and you are sunk lower than the Moorlees. All 
this joy will pass from you. He will cast you out, and I will 
shelter you. You shall be worse than the vilest, and men sh^ 

mock you. By ” and he swore a horrible curse, “I will do tl<|,s 

and more, Eadha, if you I'cfuse. Answer me, girl,” and he shook 
her violently and painfully in his passion. 

“ Moro ! ” cried his sister, gasping for breath, “ listen. I said once 
before yon might kill mo if it pleased you, and I bared my breast to 
you. Now again, if you dare to look at it without shame, it is 
before you. But, listen to my words, X wdll do 'no treachery; no, 
brother, no treachery. I am of the same blood and the saxno spirit 
as yourself, and you well know I could be true and fearless oi]fi9 
and so may God and the Mother help me, I will be fearless now ip a 
better cause. Yes, strike,” she continued, as, without speaking, he 
hastily raised himself, seized a naked dagger that was concealed 
under his pillow, and brandished it with one hand, while he pressed her 
down with his knee, and held her forcibly against the wall with the 
other. “ Strike I your blow will be more merciful than your words,” 
and she sbut her eyes, expecting the stroke, yet not flinching from it. 

“ Stay — hold ! ” cried a shrill woman’s voice, as a hasty rustling of 
silken garments was heard for an instant between the door and the 
bod, and Moro Trimmul’s hand was seized in a powerful grasp; 
“ wouldst thou do murder ? Shame on thee, and she thy sister ! ” 

“ She is a devil, too, and mocked me,” exclaimed the man moodily, 
but dashing tlie knife to the ground. “ Who let thee in, GungaP 
Go, I want thee not — away I tempt me no more, else I will strikf ! ” 

“ Fear him not, lady,” cried the girl, picking up the dagger hastily ; 
“he dare not strike you now, else,” — and her eyes flashed — “else, 
More Trunmul, thou shalt do no more evil : none to me, none to her. 
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! I have no fear, and no scruple ; let her go safely, and I will 
^iay with thee.” 

‘Go, Radha.” ho said. « Go, sisten 

‘ I will not go, Moro Trimmul,” cried hie sister excitedly. “ I was 
not afraid of you when that dagger's point was at my heart. For 
myself I am not a^id of your threats, or your words. What yon 
can do to me, what* you can say of me, I know not Whatever it be, 
and this girl is witness, I fear it not. What men would say of the 
Pundit who wronged bis sister — ^you know ; and how they would 
revile and spit at you. Say it, sir, and I follow you through Dekhan, 
through Hind, till I die by your hand. If you make mo shameless 
you shall be s^meless with mo ; but this remember, I warn them all 
in the house of you, — I warn Tara of you, — and no harm shall come 
to her, for your honour is dearer to me, than mine to you.” 

“If thou hast any influence over him,” she continued to Gunga; 
“ lead him aright. Thou mayst have saved him a groat crime to- 
3ay, for there was blood in his eyes when he kneeled over mo with 
knife ; but better I should have died than harm should have come 
^^%em through me. Lead him away from those evil thoughts, and 
■^’iha will be grateful to thee all her life, and may often help thee.” 

‘ I love you, lady, and honour you,” said tho girl, reverently 
touching Radha's feet ; “ but in this matter I have no power, much 
as I desire to help you and him ; nor, indeed, in any other now, — yet 
I will do what I can. Ho loved me once,” said the girl, bursting 
into tears, “before he knew Tara ; but that is gone, for she has his love 
and cares not for it. Now ho only curses me and beats me, yet I will 
not, I cannot leave him, lady. Forgive tho poor Moorlee ; bni it is 
^■^Upr for me to bear his wrath than for him to be left alone. Last 
he was fearfully excited, and tlireatonod my life, but I escaped. 
He grows worse towards evening ; but fear not, I will not leave him.” 

“ I will come and watch with thee,” said Radha, in a whisper, for 
her brother had again thrown himself on the bed, and covered him- 
self with a sheet, and she feared to excite him ; “ let me come ? ” 

“It may not be, lady,” replied the girl. “If he kill me, what 
matter ? who would miss the Moorlee, or grieve for her ? But you, 
his sister, must not meet this peril; the Holy Mother has aJ ready 
saved you from one terrible danger, and fate is never to be dared 
twice. Only believe that one as devoted as yonrsclf .watches him, 
and one to whom life is of no account. Go, do not speak to him now. 
This madness will pass away, and I will come and tell you of him.” 


I^ she gone, Gunga ? ” said Moro Trimmul to tho girl, who^ after 
Radha's departure, had sat down by the bed and was fanning him. 
“ 1 hpar no one ©peaking to you.” , 

“ Yes, I sent her away. I feared for her,” she replied. 
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“ It was well done, Gunga, else — else 1 might have killed her — 
Ay, girl,^' he resnmed, after a pause, “I had killed her but for Tar 
Why did she come and not stay ? why did she take the knife froi. 
me ? ” 

“ Thou art always raving of that girl like a fool, Moro Triminul,” 
said Gunga impatiently. “ It was I that saved thy sister, else there 
was blood in tliine eyes, and a devil at thy heart ;‘what if thou hadst 
struck her r* 

“ Slie and Tara are one,” be said gloomily; “yes, they are one, and 
thou, too, wilt go to them. Go, Gunga, they will give thee money.” 

“ May dirt fall on their money, and thine too,” she replied sulkily. 
“I want none of it.” 

” Thou art insolent, girl.” 

“I am a fool, Moro Trimmul, to hear with thee,” she retorted, 
without moving. The girl’s quick perception showed her that any 
toleration of his bad humour would only increase it, and of life she 
was utterly reckless. What tie held her to the man who nowj 
seemed almost to loathe her, she knew not : a fascination, pcTha|^ 
which she could not resist. T’ 

He was long silent, again drew the sheet over him, and lay quie^' ; 
at length he removed it and sat up. 

“ Thou art not gone, Gunga ? ” he said ; “ why art thou here ? ^ 

“ I know not,” she returned, “except that T am a fool ” 

“ Go,” ho continued, “they will bo wauling thee in the temple.” 

“I am not going,” she replied; “another will take my work. I 
will not Jeavo thee now.” 

“Gunga,” he resumed, after a moody silence, “is there peace be- 
tween ns ? ” , 

“ Such poaec as thou wilt have,” she replied. 

“ And if [ love thee again ? ” 

“ Pah ! ” she cried ; “ Jove 1 — it is a thing to spit upon now Can 
love cro from one te another, and return as it went ? Can a garland 
of Champa flowers bo worn all night, and keep their freshness and 
X ragrnnee till the morning ? Do not men fling them away as refuse ? ” 

“ Then, why come to me, girl ? why follow me ?” 

“Thy heart tells thee already,” she said, fixing her eyes full on 
him, “ wc have one thing only in common now. That girl — I ^ 

thee so at tl>e Piipnas that day, and I toll thee so again — asp ; 
trample that charm of hers under my feet, and her throat »* 
shall be content, and thou art safe. Yes, Moro Trimmu/)odily, 
hope of revenge on her, P would have killed thee when thy lov^a? 
io her. But thou art a coward ; I know it ; thou wilt do iiothif! ” 

“ Thou wilt not s*^^ so if I carry her off and put her to shaniy ; 

“ Ah! ” cried the gjri, rising and standing over him, “is it seje,* 
tell thco, ]\loro Trimmql, I will follow her and fawn oxx her li\ 
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fg — I abaso myself before her — I will lick the dust from her 

if that will help thee to do tliis.” 

§ “ Listen to w'hat 1 say,” he continued, raising himself on. his arm. 
r ‘ I am calm now — quite calm — I burn no longer. 1 w-as mad when 
she — when Radha — came. I thought I had a chance through her ; 
but she defied me, and there is none.” 

“ Women know women best,” said the girl. “ I told thee so long 
I ago, but I was not believed.” 

“ I believe thee now,” he replied ; “ and wo have only ourselves to 
rely upon. Ah, surely this is a strange calmness which has come 
over me. It is not before death, Gunga ? ” 

“ No, fear not,” returned Gunga. “*Lovo is pnssing into revenge ; 
I know what it is. Yes, thon wilt act now, Moro. Take her lienco 
but for a day, and she is-thino for ever, and will become a Moorloo 
like me — like the rest of us. Enough, Moro Triuimul. No other 
jliann shalt thou do to her than this ? Hast thou the spirit — the 

will do it,” ho said gloomily. ^‘That is what I had doiermined 
-^,,|aysclf. When can it bo done ?” 

VOii the last night of tlio ceremonies,” she said ; ” I can get the 
key of the jiostcm, and keep it open nn observed ; and as Maloosray 
.and others w^mt that night, so canst thou take Tara ; and 1 have 
friends among the Ramoosees, who will help ns. I am their priestess, 
and they dare not refuse mo. Take us both; I must see her humili- 
ation. O Sliakii powers ! ” she cried, stretching out her aims, “ aid 
me in this. Ye are more powerful tliaii the Mother, and yo hate her. 
Art tluou dete rmined, Moro Trimmul ?” 

will not change,” ho said ; “the illusion is past.” 

“fevvear on my throat and feet, and I will believe thee.” 

” J swear,” lie replied, touching her neck. 

“Now I will leave thee, Moro,” .said the girl. “I have no fear for 
tlice ; there will be no more delirium with now thoughts.” 

“ I will follow thee to the temple,” he replied ; “ go on bei'ore. 1 
dare not stay here alone ; she would come to me ” 


CHAPTER LI. 


twice, 
and one'. 

This kave passed at Beejapoor since we were last there, not 

4 * ■r^.rtainly. A large army had to be prepared for the field, and 
■R difficult, and perliaps hazardous service. The treasury 

“ ? an’cars of all troops disbursed; for tlie men bad 

it^vide as well for their own wants as for those ot t^cir families 
.a^ting their absence. The condition of the artillery was looked to 



with particular care, and preparations made for rough roads & 
rougher service than other parts of the Dekhan afforded. Sivaj 
mountainB were high and steep, the jungle and forest next to in- 
penetrable, yet Afzool Khan had taken up the ** birra/* the gage ot 
service, and had determined to bring the rebel bound to the throne 
of his young King, there to receiv<9 death or pardon, as might be 
most fitting. 

But the old Khan was no boaster. He had seen something of that 
country when, as a younger man, ho had governed those provinces ; 
and in his tours through them had sliared the hospitality of Shahji, 
the father of Sivaji, and had been guided by Sivaji himself through 
many a rough hunting expedition ; he therefore remembered enough 
to adopt precautions in all respects, and, so far as lay in his power, 
they wore made. 

That was not a country for the operations of cavalry, and it was 
therefore more to the infantry and artillery that ho trusted : and it 
would not bo wise to weaken the royal forces in and about the capita/ 
too much, lest the Moghuls should take advantage of it, and 
incursions across the frontier, nay, even attack the capital itsolf.y, 

His own Paigali, and troops that had been in quarters for the rrSny 
season at his own town of Afzoolpoor: — some of the Wuzcct’r 
Abyssinian levies, which wo 2 ‘o at Nuldroog, — some bodies of the old 
Dckhany horse under Alla-ool-Moolk, the Dagtorays and Bylmecs, 
wore particularly selected ; and, with some of the best infantry, the 
army was complete. 

Nothing could exceed the spirit and* devotion of the troops. In 
the beautiful Juinraa Mosque, where more than five thousand men 
assembled daily for prayer, the preaching of the Peer, and the dllicn 
ecclesiastics of that noble edifice — w’hich yet remains as perfect as it 
was at the period of this history — eloquently set forth the m(‘ril.s of 
the Jehad, or religious war, in the eyes of G-od and the Prophet; and 
the certainty of paradise and its houris, to all who, falling by sickness 
or in battle, would surely enjoy them. Nor was it in the Jumma 
Mosque only that this fervour existed. In the royal Palace precincts, 
the city mosques — ^at the tombs of the ancestors of the Kings — ^the 
beauteous Ibrahim Boza, and noble mausoleum of Sultan Mahmood, 
nothing was left undone by the preachers to make the war popular, 
and to blacken the character and motives of the rebels. Frequently, 
indeed, to such a pitch of excitement were men wrought, that it w^as 
difilcult to restrain them from attacking Hindus indiscriminately in 
the streets, and, in the expressive language of the Peer, from “m^ing 
a pyramid of a lakh of heads before the palace gates.” But it was 
no part of the royal policy to allow such religious fury vent at the 
capital or by^ the way : suffice it that, at the end of a* long and toil- 
some journey, which would be made light through religious fervour, 







^rfjro woald be free licence to slay, and the raid of Afzool Khan 
*yjuld become memorable in the history of the kingdom. 
m As the camps of the difEerent leadcr8,»too, formed without the walls, 
Kn that great plain which encompassed the city, bards and minstrels, 
in companies or singly, balled-singers, and, above all, troops of danc- 
ing women — thronged to them; and day and night, audiences were 
formed, sometimes in the tents, sometimes in the open air, where the 
feats of Sivaji and MaJoosray were snng in the native Habratta or 
Canarcse, with verses added for the occasion, urging the faithful to 
destroy them. 

We may be sure that, if the old Khan and Fazil were active in the 
field, Lurlee and Zyna were no less so In the house. To Lurlee war 
was familiar. She had been long weary of a monotonous life in the 
city, varied only by an occasional day*s excursion to the royal palaces 
at Toorwch, the Ibrahim Roza, or to the Khan’s own garden, which 
was without the walls ; and she roroemhered vividly the time when, 
^pTi. months together, the Khan’s tent, or a temporary lodging in a 
were her only home, moving hastily or leisurely, as the service 
fired, from place to place, in her palankeen or on horseback, as 


^h ! she was young and active then, and with the sharing of a 
migh hivonac or hurried march, — scanty food, often cooked by her- 
self, a liorso-cloih to lie upon, and a shelter contrived with four 
spears and a sheet thrown over them — and liard fighting to hoot, — 
were her pleasantest memories of the Khan’s love and her own happi- 
ness. If she were not so ycung, the old spirit was at last roused ; 
and, day by day, as the preparations went on, the good lady told Zyna 
.r^L^ie old wild times, and excited her desire to share in the new 
^expedition. 

To Zyna’s great joy her father had directed that the whole family 
was to move. Lurlee was indispensable to the Khan in the field, 
where, indeed, her truest value was apparent; and Fazil coukl not bo 
denied the command ho had earned by his sagacity and valour. Who, 
then, could protect Zyna, even did he desire to leave her ? True, the 
royal B^gum had offered a home, and with it her love to the maiden; 
.she should be her little secretary, and write the King’s private Icithirs 
to her father while he was absent. But it could nohbe : that loving 
heart would have pined without those whose daily converse had been 
its life for years, and the invitation was affectionately but rcspoctfuJly 
doolmeij. 

We may, perhaps, also hint another reason, not more powerful, 
certa&ily, than the love of those nearest and dearest to her, but 
working with it, nevertheless, in no mean degree. Kowa.s Khan had 
not buffered by^his father’s treachery. It was not only^that Afzool 
Khan and Fazil answered for him with their lives and honour ; but 


it had become clear to the King, and to those who had examined \ . 
late W azeer’s correspondence, that the son had been kept ignora 
o£ his f Esther’s plans; so, when the period of mourning was pas 
Kowas Khan had been taken to the roj'al court by the Khan and his 
son, and invested with robes of honour. Of the King’s participation 
in the secret of his father’s murder Kowas Khan had no knowledge, 
and could have none. It was believed to have been committed in 
revenge by some discharged soldiers, and it were better that he died 
as ho had done, than that his treacherous intention should have 
succeeded, or that the ignominy of a public execution should have 
followed its detection. 

While, therefore, the young man was still residing at the Khan’s 
house with his mother, and other younger members of the family, ho 
renewed his proposals for Zyna, which were heartily seconded by her, 
and otlicr female relatives. It was, however, no time for such affairs ; 
and with a tacit consent that, when the campaign was over, there 
should bo no more delay in the marriage, Kowas Khan conteuj^od 
himself with being told by Lurleo Khanum — when the worthy da||M 
had retired buhind a screen — tiiat, after a strict investigation, f 
had come to the conclusion that his temperament was firennd Zyi 
air, and tliat, in consequence, their union promised to be feheitou5^\^ 
the highest degree ; and that her friend the Moolla agreed with h\? 

Did our space admit of it, wo wonld tell how friends on both sides 
met for the betrothal ; and how, — tlicre being no time for more 
lengthened ceremonies, — they stood up and interchanged packets of 
betel-leaf covered with gold and silver foil. IIow both sides swore 
that tlioso they represented should never swerve from the contract ; 
how the first, and hmidrejd and tenth chapters of the Koran, 
said devoutly by the Moolla and the assembly ; and what good thfn^ 
were })rovi(led at night by Lurlee Khanum and her trusty cook 
Kurrecmii, for those who came to the quiet ceremony. Many were 
the corn])laints of Lnrlee’s female friends, and perhaps Zyna’s also, 
that there was not greater rejoicing ; but Afzool Khan made it known 
that, when the marriage did take place, there should be no stint; 
and so the? iieiglibours wore satisfied for the present, and consoled 
themselves with hope for the future. 

Bulwunt’s wounds had proved of less consequence than was sup- 
posed at first., and loss of blood had caused the weakness under 
which he suftVr(*d on the night of the scene in the temple. He was 
now able to move about, and even to ride, aud in the ensuing cam- 
]>aign, in a country which lie knew thoroughly, his local experience 
would be of great use. He was not, however, sanguine as ti) the 
result. As Jio expressed it, hunting Sivaji and Maloosray would be 
like chasing the wind ; it would bo heard aud felt, but never seen, 
isevc rtbcloss they might be brought to terms, and hereafter became 
Woi*t.hv servants of the royal house. 
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^'WEverytliing, therefore, being prepared, and the royal astrologers 
^.ving fixed a fortunate day and hour for the donunencemont of the 
^iarch, the whole of the troops wore drawn out in battlo-array on the 
^lain north of the fort, and the young King bade the Icad'ers God- 
speed. Descending from his elephant, be embraced the old Klmn, 
his son, and other noblemen and gentlemen of note ; and as the royal 
Nagaras, or kettle-drums, whfeh had bofen directed to accompany 
the force, struck up a march, and were answered by those of every 
body of horse, infantrjr, and artilleiy on tlie field, — the troops at 
once proceeded to their several destinations, a few miles distant, 
shouting tho war-cries of their several leaders. 

It was necessary, however, for tha Klian himself, with his son 
and Kowas^Khfln, to visit Nuldroog, where a great portion of tho 
army lay, and whence some of it was to accompany liim ; for though 
tho troops at Bcejapoor, which had been under the late Wuzecr, had 
shown no signs of disaffection, those at the fort were suspected, 
^^nd their loyalty must bo put to the proof ero tho army could pro- 
Lurlee E^uiiium and Zyiia, therefore, wore despatched under 
iLMance and escort of Bulwunt Rao and others, to Sholapoor, to 
Ait the Khan’s arrival ; and with a party of horse lightly equipped, 
js sun Fazil, the Peer — who had declared his intention of witnessiiig 
roi person the discomfiture of tho infidels, and seeing to tlie religious 
exercises of the army during its march — and Kuwas Khan, Afzool 
Khan proceeded by the direct road of his own town of Afzoolpoor to 


the royal fort. 

We need not follow their journey, for the country affords nothing 
interesting or remarkable for description. After passing the town 
of^lmclla, they crossed the Bheoma, now falling Ttapiclly, and already 
f^r^ahlo in some places for horsemen : and Afzoolpoor, lying near 
the further bank, w'as safely reached on tho third day. 

Hero tho Khan found employment for two days more : for ho was 


in no hurry to leave his own town, and the various matters to w’hich 
he found he had to attend. ITis own last resting-place, a lofty, liaiid- 
somo, square building, with a massive dome, and the mo.sque adjojji- 
ing it, were all but completed, and their consecration was ncjcossarv. 
This was performed by tho Peer, the Moollas of village roosqui'S 
around, tho Kazee of Nuldroog, and the representative of tho saint 
Boorhan Sahib, who lived at the pretty village of Boorhanpoor, some 
miles to the north, where the saint's tomb had been erected. “It 
was weU,^’ said tho old Khan, “ to have the place ready ; who could 
tell ^ethor it might not bo required soon ? ” Who could i ell indeed ? 
andjfeo the ceremonies were completed. 

w^ould the hospitable representative of the Boorhanpoor saint 
allow the Khan’s party to pass his village without entcrlainmrnt. 
Parties of pleaders of the troops at Nuldroog, now only a few miles 
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distant, came to tho festivities, and, in the meeting with them, s/ 
apprehensions were removed from the Khan’s mind. Swearing c ' 
tho holy book before the saint’s shrine, they declared their fealty i 
the King, and their attachmWit to their young master, in terms 
which could not be mistaken. 


CHAPTER LIL 

The EHian was to march early next morning for the fort, but his 
departure was delayed purposely to allow of the troops to send out 
parties to perform tho ceremony of *‘lBtikbal,”or meeting; and, after 
again partaking of the good Durwaysh’s hospitality, tho party rode 
on without intemyjtion. 

Tho road from Boorhanpoor to Nuldroog leads up the pretty and 
f ertile valley of the Boree river, which is skirted by low grassy hills 
for several miles. Then leaving tho river, as the hills grow bolder^ it 
^ise^ gradually through passes among them, and, after several stoL^ 
and stony ascents, gains a level plateau, from whence the fort fjTi 
town are distinctly scon below. y 

Soon after leaving tbeir post, the party began to meet others from 
the fort, dressed in their gayest and best costumes ; and these, 
having made their salutes to the Khan, rode forward to the front, so 
that gradually the men in advance swelled to a considerable number, 
and had all the appearance of an independent body of cavalry. Out 
of this, wherever tho ground afforded room, and was free from ruts 
and stones, men dashed at speed, wheeling and circling their horses, 
so that their moveraorits appeared like those of a real skirmish, 

When they reached the level plain on the summit of the plateau 
above tho town, tho Khan was met by the Killadar, or governor of 
the fort, tho principal officers of the troops, the civil authorities, and 
othera ; some on horseback, others on gaily-caparisoned elephants 
with clushing bells. Both parties dismounting, and the leaders 
having embraced eacb other, — ^the officers presenting the hilts of 
their swords as Nuzzurs, or offerings to tho Khan, — the procession 
— ^for it had now become one — moved on slowly in gorgeous array, 
amidst the firing of matchlocks and camel swivels and ■Welcome guns 
from tho fort ; and the appearance of tho Khan and his gallant son, 
as they rode together thi-ough the main street and bazar, dressed in 
rich cloth-of-gold, was a subject of general remark and approbetion 
by all classes. The prospect of a campaign, always pleasant ix> tho 
soldiers, especially under so renowned a leader -as Afzool ESfian, 
increased the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

As they passed its first gate, tho booming of cannon from the 
ramparts aniiounoed their arrival within the fort, and was answered 
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fi'om the encampment on the heights to the west. Passing 
jRae ditch by a causeway, th^ entered the fausse-braye by a narrow 
Fmssage, and thence ascending slightl;p^ to the main entrance, with its 
hnassivo flanking bastions of black baialt, the interior was reached ~ 
at that time a busy place, crowded with houses and shops in some 
parts, but in others laid out in open gardens, and spaces where the 
troops could assemble. 

A curious and picturesque spot in many respects is this fort. Built 
upon a tongue of basalt, which is precipitous on three sides, and of 
considerable height, it is joined to the level portion of the plateau to 
the west, on which the town stands, by a neck considerably narrower 
than the enciento ; and on this^side a double wall with bastions, and 
a deep dry ditch, form the defences. Round the eel go of the' preci- 
pices of the hill itself, is a single wall of great strength, with large 
bastions at intervals ; and the river Boreo, lying deep in tho valley 
below, washes the base of the hill on two sides, north and east. 

to socuro a constant supply of water to the fort, a 
of masonry has been thrown across the river upwards 
high, and of proportional thickness, by which tho 
w|i Ws held up in tho valley, so as to form a pretty lake of tho same 
depts^at the dam, which extends above tho town. On tho other side 
of this dam is another fort on a smaller knoll, which serves as a 
du-pont to the dam, and completes the fortification. 

To tho old Khan the place was familiar. Ho had often taken 
turns of duty there to watch the frontier, but to Fazil and his friend 
it wus now ; and when ceremonies of reception and tho introduciioi) 
of Kowns Khan to the officers of his father’s levies, now his own, wore 
iirwhed, the friends accepted the offer of the Killadar to examine tho 
rajwvels of the place. 

The wonderful dam, through the upper sluices of which tho stream 
was precipitated into a deep pool at its foot, in two pretty catarjicts ; 
the suite of apartments in tho l)ody of tlio dam itself, over which tho 
x’iver rolled in flood, and fell in a sheet before its windows ; and thi‘ 
noblo Cavalier at the east end, from tlic top of which extensive view-i 
of tho country on all sides were obtained, were duly admired. It 
was evening when the friends reached the summit of tho Cavalier, 
and they sate* there watching the glorious sunset, oyer tovvTi anil foi't 
and lake, in which the piles of gold and crimson clouds broken with 
dark purple, with tho sombre masses of fort walls and bastions, and 
precipices on which they stood, were reflected in its deep waters. 

It ^as 7iot so easy to prepare the troops required there as at tho 
capifel ; but the Khan was anxious that nothing should be wanting 
in tneir equipment, and a few days was required to complete pre- 
paraltions for tho field. This delay enabled the chief o^Rcors of the 
country to arrive and pay their respects, and, among others, Pahar 


To the north, 
^^pendous dam 
^i^evonty feet 
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Singli, no longer disgnised, bnt in his proper character as one of tL 
wardens of the frontier marches, attended and did service with 
body of picked men, both hor^/s and foot, which rivalled, if th^ die 
not surpass, the royal troops In completeness and splendour of ap- 
pearance. 

Very different were the chief and his nephew now, in comparison 
with the time when we last saw them; and in the noble figure, 
dressed in light chain armour and cloth-of-gold, riding a superb grey 
horse, and giving commands to his men, no one conld have recognized 
the old ragged l^akeer and his cry of “Ulla dil&ya to 14onga,” which 
still often rang in the ears of those who had heard it. 

The building, which went by the name of the King’s Palace, and 
which - was kept for the use of royal oflRcers of rank, or even for 
royalty itself, should the King have occasion to visit the fort, had 
been assigned to Afzool Khan and his retinue ; and, after the trans- 
action of daily business in one of the public halls of the fort, he 
retired, after evening prayer, to his apartments, finding relaxation in 
a game of chess with the priest, who was a stout opponent, or hcj^ 
ing or dictating his public correspondence. 1^ 

It was the fourth evening after his arrival, after an nnusually bu^ 
day ; the priest was occupied with a sermon in the mosque, and the 
Khan had retired into one of the rooms of the house, which, being 
built into part of the fort wall, possessed a projecting oriel window, 
commanding a view of the whole of the cast side of the fort, with its 
walls and nigged ch'ffs. By day these precipices did not appear 
extraordinarily remarkable ; but when •^shrouded in the gloom of 
evening and night, with the river brawling beneath them in its rocky 
bod, their height and effect were indefinitely increased, and ^he 
murmur of tho river below liccamo delightfully soothing. '■ 

One corner of this oriel, furnished with cushions, had become tho 
favourite r(?sort of the Khan. Hero he had been sitting aloiio and 
undisturl>cd, and occupied with despatclics and other papers tho whole 
of the evening; and he was about to retire to rest when an attendant 
entered, <4nmewhai abruptly. 

“ I said I was not to be disturbed, Alleo,” he cried ; “ what dost 
ihou want ? ” 

“My lord, there is a man without, who says he has urgent business, 
and he must have speech of you alone. I said it was impossible ; 
but he declar(3d you w-ould be angry with me if yon knew he were 
denied, and that I was to say to you, ‘UUa diluya tol^onga/ and you 
would understand.” 

“Admit him, instantly,” said tho Khan, to his servant’s astolliflh- 
raent. “ Ha, Pahar Singh again ! what new work ha^i he now got 
here for ns?-” • 

Muffled closely in a sheet, with his sword under his arm, the chief 
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Qjl/^proacbed the Khzm, and bent lowly before him. Send that Tnn.n 
Wway, and hear what I have to say,” he said ; “it is important.” 

I# Allee looked at the chief sxlspicious^jy^, as though ho were trusting 
master to a dangerous chamctei*'; but, at a reiteration of the 
order, ho returned to depart. 

“ Take this weapon with you, friend,” said the cliief, laughing, 
“ thou art afraid of it, perhaps*; not so thy lord, — nor of mo. Keep 
it for me, however, till I come out.” 

Alloc took the sword- “ I did not like the look of him,” ho said 
to another without, who belonged to the fort. “ Who is he ? ” 

“ Dost thou not know Pahar Singh ? ” returned the man ; “that 
is his famous sword Devi, which haff drank many a man*s blood ; 
<iome, lot us look at it. There will be something to do, surely, as ho 
is with the Khan.” 


“1 have but a few words to say, Afzool Khan,” said Palinr Singh, 
as tlio servant retired; “and I can do a good service, if it please you, 

g ^iord, to join in it or aid it.” 

[f it bo a service to the King’s cause, why not? ” said the Klian ; 
t none of thy blood feuds, Pahar Singli ; thou canst not use the 
.1 troops for thine own purposes.” 

“Kor do I need them, my lord,” returned the chief, somewhat 
fltiffly. “I have enough men of my own to an^swer for those matters; 
nay, indeed, for this also, if I have yonr permission ; and only that 
my rascals are somewhat too free of hand to bo trusted in a town at 
night, I had done it myself ere this.” 

“ Thanks, friend, for thy .caution,” said the Khan, smiling; “we 
shall know each other better by-and-by. But what is this scherao? ” 
“"When I left you, Khan Sahib, the night of Johdndar Bog^s 
e:j^ution,” replied the chief, “ 1 had knowledge that Tannaj(je Ma- 
loojiray was in the city, and I knew” where ho was. My people watched 
every bazar and street daring the day, and we had a strong party near 
the Gornk Imlee trees, thinking lie might like to come and see an old 
friend for the last time; but he kept close, like a bear in hi ^ den, till 
night, and then stole away. My boy and some of my people wanted 
to catch him in his den ; but I knew Tannajee could not be taken 
alive by mortal, and I wanted to see him sit like Jehaiidar Beg under 
the trees, and die like a man ; so I took a body of my horse and rode 
after him towards Tooljapoor, whore ho was going. Wo occupied 
the pass at Hdrtee. But he escaped us there, Khan ; and hearing 
afterwards he had gone to Jiitt, there appeared to be no use in follow- 
ing hifn, as he had twenty-five coss start of us. But 1 was a fool, 
my ftrd ; and for once Tannajee outwitted me. He went on next 
day TO Tooljapoor ; how, I know not. He was seen there in the temple, 
and /he left agasn that night, no one knows whither ” 

“ To Tooljapoor in one day ! ” exclaimed the Khan, “no horse alivo 
could do it,” 


“ A.li, iny lord, your high-fed boasts would not, but ours can ; ai, 
Taimajee and his friend Notta Palkur have the best marcs in t* 
Dekhan. ^ No matter ; ho escaped us.” ■ 

“ He was — he is — the very bone and sinew of this rebellion,” sa-idi 
tho Khan. 

“ True, as Sivaji Rajah is the spirit; but he left some of tho bones 
behind him at Tooljapoor,” returned tho chief, with a grim smile ; 
“and I can pick them up for you, my lord, if you will either help mo 
or let mo do it alone as best I can ; only remember, if the town is 
plundered, you know the cause, and I am not responsible for the 
blame.” 

“ That you had better avoid, ‘friend,” said the Khan, “you are badly 
spoken of already. But the bones, good fellow, the bones ! wlio or 
what are they ? ” 

“Ah! I had forgotten them,” continued Pahar Singh. “Well, 
there is Moro Trimmul, Maloosray’s agent and shadow ; as wily, and 
more mischievous. Ho is still at Tooljapoor, pretending to givoJ 
recitations, — and they are very good, my lord, in their way, — andjM 
serve at the temple ; but I am not sure that one of tho Sloorlec/ 
not at tho bottom of it, and when a man gets into women’s liandb* 
is cosily caught. Then there are all those who will assemble there 
Hove you remarked, my lord, that hardly one of the heads of tho old 
Mahratta families have come to present their Nuzzurs to you ? ” 

“I have remarked it,” returned tho Khan, “but supposed they 
were afraid of some demand for forage, or horses, or money, and 
therefore kept clear of me.” a 

“Not at all,” i-eturued tho chief, “they have all sworn to aid 
Sivaji, and Maloosray took an account of their quotas of horse lond 
foot with him to the Rajah.” ‘ 

“ Then they met Maloosray ? ” , 

“ They did, my lord, the night he came to the temple, and here, an* 
their names. There are other people, you see, who havo cars and 
eyes besides Maloosray ; and only that your Naib at Tooljapoor is an 
owl, he had sr(in this conspiiucy long ago, while I was too busy to 
watch it. Better, perhaps, he did*iiot ; we can^ do our work moro 
securely. And now, do you wish to seize this gang of rebels or not? 
I advise you to do so, because they are strong, and, should there ho 
any difficulties in the West, are capable of making a serious diversion, 
especially if Maloosray, or even this Brahmun, — who is moro of a 
soldier than a priest, — get among them. These Nimbalkurs and 
Ghoreparays, my lord, quiet as they look, are heavily supported by 
tho people ; and if the Ramoosocs rise with them, the country ^<11 bo 
in a flame. ” 

“ And how dost thou know ^1 this, Pahar Singh ? ” asked tho 
Khan. “ I must hare some warranty that it is true.” 
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‘ Some months ago, my lord,” he replied, this very Moro Trim- 
^ul and others canvassed me as to joining Sivaji^s hand, and ofEered 
ipe whatever terms 1 pleased to ask. ^ refused, for I was content as 
was. * 

“ That moans,” remarked the Khan dryly, “ that thou wouldst 
liave joined them if there had been anything to be got by it.” 

“ My lord is still incredulous,*” returned the chief, “ and perhaps I 
deserve doubt till I have given him further proof. But 1 feel the 
King’s hand on my head still, and his pardon is more to me than 
promises, of Mahratta, or Moghul either.” 

“ Good ! ” said the Khan ; “ it is well said, and I believe thee. But 
about these rebels j are 6iey still there^ and how many may there be 
of thorn ? ” 

They are there, my lord,” replied the chief. “ I was in the 
temple last night disguised as a Byragee, with my nephew and four 
others : we hoard the recitations from the liamayun, which, to 
i'liiidus, arc wery much what the Peer Sahib is saying now in the 
fc^que yonder, and said yesterday at the Eodgah on the plain, when 
1L jwholc force shouted ‘ Doen, deen ! * and it sounded like thunder. 

Nimbalkur was there, and some of the Kallays ” 

“ How many ? ” said the Khan, impatiently interrupting him ; 
what care I for their teeth- breaking names ? ” 

‘‘ Kive hundred perhaps, including followers.” 

“ And is this temple a strong place ? Do we require guns ? ” 

“ Strong enough to defend if they knew you were coming,” 
returned Pahar Singh, “ bui for the most part they will be unarmed, 
and looking at the show. We need only cavalry to surround the 
to 4 ^h, and no one can escape us. No guns, my lord ; they could not 
l^^akcn up the mountain at night, and ours must be a surprise, else 
the temple will bo dark as midnight.” 

Ya Alia ! ya Kabiz !” (destroyer of enemies), muttered the Khan 
to liimsolf, ” a rare trap for these Kaffirs — lot them die ! Good,” he 
<;ontiniicd ; “it shall be done ; but when ? 1 should march ro-morrow 
for Sholapoor.” 

“ Do so, my lord, and halt at Tandoolwaroe ; *tis half way. I will 
join you there with some of my people the day after to-moiTow, and 
lead you by a pass in the hills which I know of at^ night, so tbal wo 
can surround the place unobserved. Take some of your own men 
and Ibrahim Khan’s Abyssiniaiis ; tliey know no fear, and are more 
cerhiin than the braggart, plundering Dekhanies, w^ho are afraid of 
the J^other who sits in the glen, though they are Mussulmans.” 
‘^Vhat Mother, friend ?” 

“I Only she in the temple ; we Hindus call her the ‘ Mother and 
ebe<( my lord, tuust not be touched.” 

No, no ; nor her people, I will see to that,” said thd Khan. 
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“ And the affair must he kept secret, Khan,” he continued. ^ 

“ Tt is known to thee and ino, Pahar Singh, and to no one else 
not even my son shall know of it till we march.” 

“ Now let me depart,” said the chief, “ and the night after next i’l 
will come.” 

“ God willing,” replied the Khan, dismissing his strange visitor 
with a courteoua salutation. 


CHAPTER LIIL-, 

• 

On her return home, Tara being still asleep, Radha could not conceal 
from Anunda the agitation which the scene with her brother had 
(\aused her. As she reached the inner apartments, she threw hersflf 
upon Anunda’s neck, and the terror she felt at what she considered a 
narrow escape from deatli, found relief in a flood of tears. The pij/r- J 
ticulars of that scene she dared not fully relate : but Anunda gatlioj#i*i 
enough from lier to believe that Moro Trimmul liad threatened, if 
struck his sister, and that Tam^s suspicions wore but too dct«fty 
founded. 

If Anunda had not felt assured of Tara's purity and devotion ii» 
the ■worship of the goddess, in its spiritual sense only, sho would 
have prevented, at all hazards perhaps, her assumption o£ service as 
a devotee. It was, sho knew, one of the trials to which the girl 
would bo subject so long as her beauty remained, that her public 
avocation would expose her to the gaze of all classes of people — the 
most persistent and dangerous libertines, perhaps, being priests oliJhijr i 
own sect. But the act of Tara's pi'ofession of serviee was so sudaen, ^ 
so unlooked for, and Lad been carried out so immediately, that there 
was no (imo to consider the consequences. 

Now, too, it was impossible to recede. Once she bad vowed herself 
to tho dread goddess she dared not retract, nor could any attempt 
be made, as they believed, to w’itbdraw ber ■without danger. I^fany 
instances of such partial service and relinquishment of it, capricious 
or meditated, had come to her knowledge, which had been followed by 
sudden death, or, what was worse, loss of reason and raving madness. 

Well, therefore, might the sister-wives tremble at the consequences 
of iransgre^ssion, even by temporary withdrawal of Tara's service. 
It was the first thing that Radha counselled ; but, under tho instances 
of punishment w'hich she enumerated, Anunda declared it to be 
impossible. Sho could not- — dare not — expose Tara to such fesk, 
nor herself he the means of it; and, indeed, sho was assured that 
Tara would never agree. Gradually, however, Anuflda’s naturally 
cheerful and sanguine spirit took courage. 
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“ We cannot prevent men’s, eyes wandering to that sweet face,” she 
|3aid to Radha, as sho gently waved a fan over Tara, who still slept 
Aeavily, “ no more than I can prevent them looking at me if they like, 
For thee, Badha ; but wo can protect Jber from insnlt and ahame, and 
she is too pure to be approached or spoken ^to. I^o ; he may look as 
he pleases, but ho dare not speak to her : for thy sake, for the sake 
of his own honour and station* as a priest, he dare not ; and his looks 
she shall not fear— I will prevent them.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied Radha, “let her not visit the temple for 
several days to come, or, if she goes, wo will both accompany her. 
This will givo her fresh assurance, and in a few days he will bo 
gone.” 

Radha, however, know her brother well — ^bettor than Annnda. 
She know that, with any scheme against Tara in view, no matter 
what it might be, she was incapable of watching him so comi)lctoly 
as to defeat hia intentions ; but slio could at least be wary, and gain 
imformation of them, and a small pnrse of money with which Anuinhi 
^K^plied her, given to Chimna, gained her constant information 
roller brother’s movements, such as she could not otherwise Lave 
plained. 

^ Moro Trimmul, however, to all appearance ceased to pursue Tara. 
For several days she did not visit the temple. She horsolf feared 
cnllision with him, and kept away. But gradually, a sense of neglect 
of her daily duty, the loss of the satisfaction which had resulted ft-om 
it, and the droad of offending the tenible Being in whoso exacting 
service sho believed, — wrought on her mind so as to render inaction 
intolerable. 

^d no wonder now. Her own small household tasks, which had 
j?|sviously occupied her leisure hours, had boon resigned to Radha ; 
tlje temple service required her presoiico for the greater part of tlio 
morning and afternoon; and her studies, and some needful rest, 
.absorbed the remainder of the day. Now that she remainod idle at 
home, therefore, the time bung heavy on her hands, and sho sighed 
for the occupation and excitement which had become habitiial to her; 
while the yearning to servo “the Mother” — never to be absent from 
her — grew stronger and stronger day by day, with a fascination sho 
could not resist. Day by day those weird, glowing, eerie eyes 
seemed to follow her about, seek ber in her sleep, and by turns 
threaten or entreat her. 


“ Mblher,” she said at last, and after a few days had passed in 
rostlfiss idleness at home, “ I feel that my life here is not what it was. 

Mother’s eyes follow me, and sho sits at my heart day and night. 
W^iy dost thou not come to me, Tara ? she says ; fear not, but come ; 
ii(J one dare ^axiai thee, and I would have theo near me. This sho 
wnispers daily tmen my time of service comes, and 1 am here and 
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not with her. O mother, 1 fear no longer ; she gives me strengtP^ 
and I will go. What can ho do to me ? The dread of him is goiO 
from me.” % 

“ We will go with thoe, daughter,” replied Anunda, “ and rqmaiiH 
with thee daily. Before us, he dare neither look nor speak; and 
perhaps, too, thy suspicions were misplaced.” 

“ Pcrhai)H,’* she replied ; “ and why should he do me wrong ? 1 

should be sorry if I had thought ill of him without a cause.” 

So they went. The first day Moro Trimmul was not there. On 
tho second they met him, and received his distant and com*teous 
salutation. He did not even come to speak to his sister, and turned 
away directly. Gunga was present on both occasions ; and on the 
first day Tara was surprised, and perhaps somewhat gratifled, by tho 
maniuT in which she and some of her sisterhood met her ; offered 
her garlands of flowers, even pnt them into her hands, and tied them 
like bracelets round her arms, and intc) her hair. 

” You have be^cn ill, sister,” said Gunga, deferentially and respect- 
fully, “and we have done your work, and offered flowers for yoy^ 
recovery to the Mother. Ah,” she continued, “ because wo are 
and not as yon arc, Tara, do not look coldly upon us ; have we 
one common Mother, and are wc not sisters in her ? So think of us, 
and wo will be your slaves and fellow-servants ; for she has loved 
you moro than us, and sent you pure among us. We know, too, you 
are already changed to us, for wo have received tho daily offerings 
as you have kindly directed.” j c, 

Boor Tara, tlicro was no guile in her loving heart which bred or 
fostered suspicion. What could she think but that those callous 
minds had relented towards her ? and perhaps the very offeri^s, 
which she had thoughtlessly made over to the attendant priests, Ivd 
been the original cause of all their apparent enmity. Day after day 
the Moorlecs’ respect seemed to increaso ; and whilo her work wa.s 
rcndcTcd lighter, her repugnance to acknowledge them as co-aemtors 
scemud to lessen. With all indeed, except Gunga, the respect was 
fiin(!ero, and tho deference unfeigned; but with her, intercourse 
scorned only to fan ihc flame of revenge burning at her heart : and 
while she repressed it with difficulty in public, in private she yielded 
to it with all the unbridled rancour and jealousy of her nature. 

Against Tara, tlicreforc, these evil notions were now, for different 
reasons, in perpetual and active combination. It was no part of 
!Moro Trimmurs plan to excite further suspicion. Brooding over 
fancied ucglqcts and slights, as well as revenge for hopelessness of 
passion, had, as Gunga rightly guessed, mastered the softer feeling 
of admiration and lovo for tho gentle object of them ; and the desii*e 
of biH lifo now was, to cru.sh relentlessly and defac€ithe«purity which 
ho could not appreciate. His sister, he believed, had kept his counsel, 
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say Bbe bad made no further remonstrance ; and the first occasion on 
t wicb Tara came with her father only, and trusted herself to the 
l^mpanionship of the priestesses, was hailed by Gimga and the 
^irahmiin as conducive to their success. 

We can believe that the worthy Shastreo himself was utterly 
unconscious of any element of disturbance in his quiet housohold. 
He w-as perfectly satisfied with* his new wife, and was even growing 
to love her dearly. He was not demonstrative — ^very learned and 
studious men rarely are so, perhaps; but Badha studied his dis- 
position and his wants, and, without interfering with AiiundaV 
prerogatives, was supplying them unobtrusively and lovingly ; and 
ho felt wThat lie could not fail to appiicciaie — the action of another 
tender hand about his daily life. 

With Moro Trimmul he continued on the best of terms — nay, his 
love and admiration of the man was much increased. These recitations 
in the temple, the disputations on logic and law, the evident know- 
ledge which Moro possessed of the more secret rites and mysteries of 
“^^^hasters and Tantras, increased the Sliastreo’s respect. If Moro 
^ul would not come to the house as ofton as he wished, ho was 
Bt no stmngcr in the temple, an<l m the ceremonies now pro- 
ling, he was of the greatest possible use. He now frequently 
^ipoke of hia approaching departure, which only depended upon letters 
he .should receive from his Prince; and it was an event which, on 
every aijcount of private and public iutorcourse, Vyas Shasirce was 
disposed to regret oseb^ngly. 


* y CHAPTER LrV. 

The night of the Amawas, or that which immediately precedes the 
new moon, is necessarily the darkest of every month, and for several 
’'days previous to it the sky had been overcast, as it frequently is at 
the season we write of, though without rain. The ceremonies in tlu; 
temple would be protected till, according to the astronomical cal- 
culations, the old§moon had passed away and the now one begun, 
wliich was some time after midnight. The concourse in the town 
was perhaps greater than usual. Several of ihe*Mahratta chiefs 
wore still iliere, each with a complement of followers ; and others 
w’ho lived within a day’s journey, were arriving one by one, to attend 
the last series of recitations which would bo given until the next 
full fcoon It was understood, also, that this was the last night on 
whiah Moro Trimmul w’ould officiate ; and his picturesque style of 
declamation was nA^re attractive than the measured and monotonous 
manner of the elder Pundits. 
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Jiy the afternoon, therefore, the main bazar of Tooljapoor 1?^ 
become a very lively scene. The number of people already in t\ 
town was increased hourly by the arrival of visitors from the populom « 
villages tound about, and even from Darasew, Thair, Baindee, an^ 
others within a day’s ride ; and as evening drew in, the passes lead- 
ing to the town from below, and the roads, too, from the level country 
above, still showed pai'ties, — some on' horses, some on ponies, on foot, 
or on oxen, — pressing forward to be in time for the opening cere- 
monies, which would commence as the lamps were lighted. 

Sweetmeat-sellers — parched rice — and chenna friers, were driving 
a brisk trade in the bazars, and their booths were crowded with 
customers receiving their several quantities hot and hot, as they 
could be prepared. The night would be far advanced ere the whole 
of the ceremonies wei'e concluded, and, once seated, no one could 
move. Many a careful dame, therefore, had tied up a bundle of 
sweet cakes before she left home and carried them on her arm ; — others, 
with less foresight perhaps, were making provision for the night titJ 
the stalls we have mentioned : — while flower- sellers were threadJbaL 
garlands of jessamine and motca blossoms, and, indeed, of n/^y 
wild flowers, from fields and hedges, in lack of other mater 
Sellers of Pan loaves, tobacco and betel-nut — inccnso-sticks anil 
pastilos — and oil for tho lights of the shrine — were all as busy as a 
throng of eager purchasers could make them. 

Among this crowd, the Shastreo, with Annnda, Radlia, and Tarn, 
were making their way to tho temple before tho assembly should 
render tho courts impassable. With the Shastree, who was walking 
before tho -women, was Moro Tnmmul, who bad dined at his house, 
and who -was now on his way with him to the recitation. Cliijmiia, 
two days before, bad reported to Rndha that her brother was agouti 
to leave. Ho had, the man said, purchased a palankeen and liimr 
a set of bearers for it, and others had been sent on the road to 
Sattara/so as to form relays for a night’s journey: and, except him- 
self, and one or two who were to be mounted, the other servants wcr(^ 
to follow. Indeed, intimation of bis intended departure had boon 
made that day privately to the Shastreo and to his sister by Mor<j 
himself. ^ 

Ho was afraid of staying, he said. Afzool Khan had arrived at 
Nuldroog; tho force there wa.s about to march to Sholapoor, and 
thence westward. If be preceded it, be could travel unnoticed, other- 
wise it would bo impossible to move at all in its rear, or to pass it 
without making a considerable and inconvenient detour. As danger 
threatened the Mahanvja, ho must be present to share it ; and ho l^onld 
return as soon as the storm, which was about to burst, bad blown over. 

It was no more than all bad expected and somo«liad hoped for. 
8o long as h^r brother’s presence was a source of no actual aneasiuess 
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bsH Kadha, she was thankful to see him, although sho feared a rc- 
t^walof hia threats to her as regarded Tara; but since her last inter- 
Qmew with him, she had been possessed with a dread which beset her 
rnight and day, either that he would do something desperate, as 
regarded Tara, or that, in revenge for her not having assisted liia 
licentious purpose, he would put his threat, as regarded herself, — 
whatever it might be, — in execution. 

Hia proposed departure was, therefore, a positive relief, and, in 
making tbe communication to her. More Trimmul had carefully 
acted liis part. He deplored the recent scene and his own violence. 
“ Tara’s love,” he said, “ was hopeless as it was criminal ; and he 
thanked his sister for having saved his honour in regard to that mis- 
placed affection. Girls who married could not always keep their 
relatives with them : better indeed it were so, and in her case par- 
ticularly ; for no doubt ho had enemies, and were ho denounced to 
Afzool Khan, he should have some dilficnlty in escaping.” 

\ Could any one have doubted all this, or suspectod that any sinister 
iM^btivo lay below it ? Impossible ! It was the literal truth in most 
•v Spccts, and open to no breath of suspicion. 

\fVo Anunda, and especially to Tara, tho event was ono of positivo 
rejoicing. Tlio good matron had, as wo liavo seen, no objection to 
Moro Triiumul until Tara’s suspicion had boon aroused ; and, secure 
in tho elTect of her own precautions, she had hocomo utterly in- 
different whether ho remained or not. But with Tara it was other- 
wise ; his presence was the only check on her enjoyment of daily life. 
Were ho gone for good, her services, her household love, would bo 
freed from tlie incubus which had deadened her existence while ho 
remained, and she would be saved from any apprehension for the 
fa*irc. On all these considerations, tlierefurc?, the female membery 
of The Shastroe’s family descended to the temple that night, with 
joyful and tliankful hearts. 

We know, however, partly what IVIoro Trimmul had determined 
upon, and how ho had proposed to execute it. So far a . she was 
concerned, the girl Ounga had never faltered in her plan. The only 
stipulation she made with Moro Trimmul was, that sho should 
accompany him, — an airangement to which ho was very unwilling to 
consent. On this point, however, he found her utterly unrelenting. 
When she saw his desiro to be nd of her, sho declared that slio would 
not only retire from tho affair altogether, hut would denounce him to 
tho Shoetree and to eveiy Bralimun in Tooljapoor- Sho defied his 
thr^^ ; and he knew, by previous experience, that no words could 
turljr her from any puriioso which she had in view, and without her 
co-dperation the execution of the plan was quite impossible. What 
she /proposed to do ho knew not, she would not tell him j but ho had 
provided a stout horse for her which, with his servants and the litter,, 
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were to wait in tlie ravine below the temple. He did not fear purani <, 

The Shastrce kept no horse. Ho conld not obtain the services of an- 
horsemen from the anthorities at night. Who would care for th* j 
ravings of a Brahmnn, whose daughter, a priestess of the temple, harf^ 
eloped, as it would be considered, with her lover? True, Anunda 
might revenge herself on Radha, — but to that, the Shastree, for his 
own honour, would hardly consent. 

So they descended the steps into the lower court of the temple 
togetlier ; and while Tara, her mother, and the Shastree entered the 
vestibule to make their salutation to the goddess, Moro Trimmul 
excused himself on pretence of bringing his books, and went round 
to the hack of the shrine, where, near the wishing-stone,* he found 
tlunga and several of the prieBtessos sitting idly on the basement, 
basking, as it were, in the evening sun then setting. We have said it 
had been a gloomy day, even now the heavens were overcast : but 
towards the horizon the clouds were open, and a bright gleam of red 
light had broken through them and fell upon the temple and sides a 
of the glen in striking brilliancy ; while the rich dresses of the giiplji^l 
and their heavy gold and silver ornaments,^ glistened and sparkled^'; 
the glowing colour. 

Gniiga had a}iparcntly been giving some description of her ndvr 
gold anklets ; for, as Moro Trimmul turned the corner, slic had slid 
down from her seat, and was moving her icet as to produce a faint 
<‘lashiT)g sound. 

“ Guo need not even put on the bells with these,” she cried to hef 
friends, “ listen how well they will soupd to tho music, and I shall 
dance to-night as tho processions move round.” 

As she 82)oke, tho girl swayed round several t»imcs, half circling 
one way, then anotlicr, tossing her amis in tlie air in time with whe 
stops in which she was moving her feet. There was sometliing in 
the lithe grace of her figure which struck Moro Tiimmul as a new 
charm, and he Ktopped to watch it for a few moments ere he was 
noticed. I’erhaps the thought she was not observed, perhaps the 
certainty that she should that night triumph over her rival, had ex- 
cited Guiiga more than usual ; for she had thrown into her movemeiits 
a spirit and beauty, — a majesty of motion, — as it might be called, 
which was inexpressibly attractive. 

“ If thou danco like that to-night,” cried one of the girls, ** thou 
wilt win back that lover of tliine, Gunga. If he were mme I should 
not quaiTel with him. Ah 1 ” she screamed, ‘‘ there ho is : what if 
iio has heard me ! ” and, sliding liastiJy from their seats, she, witli 
tho rest of her companions, fled round the corner of the building. 

* A largo fitoue placed on the rear baecment of the tonaplo. Votaries are 
diroctod to i>Uice a hand on each side of it, and make a wish. it turns to'^the 
right, the wish will bo granted ; if to tho left, otherwiGO. 
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sawnnga did not move, but covered her face with the end of her 
torment. 

y “ If I had known she said. 

^ “Thon wouldst not have danced so well,” he returned, intfemipting 
her. “By Kris^hna ! girl, not even the Gopls of Muttra danced more 
lovingly before him than thou ^dst thon in those few turns. Dance 
like that to-night, and 1 shall not be able to resist thee.” 

It would be a pity to turn thee from Tara now,” she said, with 
scorn, “ so I shall not dance at all. Art tlion ready ? ” 

“ Yes ; I have taken leave of them, and prepared everytliing,** he 
replied. “ Chimna will bring the horses and litter into tho ravine, 
and wait near the steps for us. Thou* hast the key ? ” 

“Look,” she cried, crossing to tho door, which was only^a few 
steps distant, and partly opening it, “ it is already open, and the key 
is here in my bodice. We can lock it ontsido, and throw tho key 
^ into tho bushes. When I beckon to thee, come, for I will entice her 

^here; but if thy heart then fail thee, Moro Pundit, beware ” 

,A^Iehad need in truth to do so; but tlicre was no occasion for 
^^Aats, they did but provoke him. “ Enough,” he said, “ we must 
mi be seen together here. I will not fail thoo.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

* 

Just then, a company of wclI-cquippcd horsemen, in nuntfber about 
two hundred, rode into Afzool Khan’s camp at Tandoohvareo ; and 
j tij^ame gleam of siin, which had broken through tho clouds and 
shjao on the temple at Tooljapoor, and upon Ghinga as she danced, 
caught the tips of their long spears, — and sparkled upon- matchlock 
barrels, tho bright bosses of their shields, and tho stool morion of tho 
leader. 

There was no regularity of dress or equipment among the horse- 
men, but the fine condition and spirit of their horses, and the mannfjr 
in which they moved, proved them to be accustomed to act together, 
Os the look of tho men gave asstcranco of their being well tried m 
war. In tbeir front was a man on a piebald horse^ over which were 
slung' two large kettledrums, which were occasionally beaten witli a 
sonorous sound by tho person who sat behind them: and two men, 
both round-shouldered, one of whom carried a small green standard, 

t a white figure of Hunooman, the monkey god, sown upon it, 
beside him, one on each side, Pahar Singh was true to his word ; 
entering the camp at a time when his arrival would create no 
cular observation, proceeded to some vacant ground in a field on 
the west side of it, where, drawing up his men, he bid tSem dismount, 
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and, witliout unsaddling their horses, tether them and await fi 
coming. ^ t 

“What is the nncle about to-night?” said our old friend, LuksW 
mun, to the kettle- drummer, as the halt was made, “ and why do w^ 
stop here ? lie told us we were to go on to Sholapoor, to prepare 
forage for the Khan’s army.” 

The man laughed. “Ah, brother!” he said, “dost thou not yet 
understand the uncle’s ways ? Now, to my perception, as he has come 
to the west of the camp, wo shall have to go east. Homo, perhaps, 
who knows ? — the devil, — if tliis be one of his errands, — as it most 
likely is. Certain we have something to do out of the common way, 
else he would not have stayed apart all day nor picked the men and 
the mares; nor would ho have brought you and Kama and the young 
master. Well, we shall soon see, for he has gone ofE to the Khan’s 
tents, where a Durbar appears to be going on.” 

“ Yes, bo may be waiting for orders,” returned the hunchback. 
“ May the Mother give him luck of them ; — bettor luck tlian we had- 
in that wild ride after Maloosray, when neither mud, nor stones, 
rivers, stopped us ; and wlion we drew breath at the Horteo p-;?!' . 
you could have heard the mares breathing and snorting a coi^ r/\'! 
That was not the way to catch Maloosray I Yes, he had done too 
much that day ; and the blood had got up into his eyes and head,” 
lie continued, after a pause, and wagging his head wisely, “ but he is 
cool now ; what will ho do ? ” 

“ Something,” said liis companion ; “ what do wo care ? Now, 
help mo to got those kettles o£f the maro’s back, Liikshinbn, else J 
shall bo whipped if ho cornea and finds them on. Ho, Kama, come 
and help, brother. What nils thee ? art drunk ? ” v .. 

“ May thy tongue rot,” replied that worthy, dismounting from'^Jhis 
mare ; “ who told thee I was drunk ? ” 

“ Well, then, art thou sober? if that please thee better,” returned 
the man, laughing. “ But what ails thee ? thou hast not spoken a 
word since wo set out.” 


“No matter, my eyes arc blinded with blood,” returned Rama 
sulkily. “ What we are to do to-night will bo evil, I saw an omen 
I did not like before we set out, and three hares have crossed us since. 
Is that good ? I tell thee I cannot sec in that direction,” and he 
pointed to tho west, “for the blood that is in my eyes.” 

“ Tho sun is bright enough, Rama,” said Lukshmun, laughing, 
“ and tho liquor was strong, bother. Thou wilt see better by-and- 
by, when tho night falls.” ' Y 

“ Peace, ill-born,” cried Rama, aiming a blow at him with his s^ar- 
sliaft; “ only thou art my brother I had put it into thee.” 

“ 111 or well born, we came of the same mother,” rotorted Luksh- 
iimn; “ as foV me, with this hunch on my back, by the gods, thou 
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pest true. But ^ to €l^, my friend, and get the blood out of 
line eyes ; I like it not. He is generally right when he says this,” 
[)ntmucd Lnkshmun to the kettle-drummer. “Yes, we shall havr^ 
TOrk to do, and some of us may have "to sup with the gods ‘to-night. 
I pray it may not bo Rama, for his wife is a devil; and as for his 
children — cubs of a wolf are easier to manage." 

Leaving these worthies to discuss the probabilities of the night , 
which was also the theme of conversation among the men, wo may 
follow Pahar Singh and his nephew to the Durbar tent ; where, 
seated at its entrance, were Afzool Khan, his son, tho Peer, and 
other ofl&cers of the force, enjoying, as it were, the cool breeze of 
evening; while foports were heard and read, papers signed, and 
orders given. Carpets had been spread for some : others sat on tho 
bare ground, or on their saddle-cloths, removed for tho purpose. AH 
seemefd merry, and tho Khan’s face was beaming with pleasure. He 
was, in truth, enjoying his old life, and his spints had risen with it, 
^^th thc hope, not only that Pahar Singh would not fail him, but in 
^capture of the chief malcontents of those provinces, that ho 
strike a deep blow at the root of tho widespread Mahratta 
c^icdtracy. 

Pahar Singh and his nephew dismounted, and, advancing, offered 
the hilts of their swords to the Khan and those near him in succes- 
sion, and while receiving and replying to their wolconie, took their 
•scats among the rest. “ Our time will come, Gopal," said the chief ; 
“wait patiently, they will send for us after the evening prayer.” 

Ho was right. As the sun sot, tho assembly broke up. P(*rform- 
ing their ablutions, as a priest sang tho Azfin, or invitation to prayer, 
tli^'again collected, marshalled by tho Peer, who took hi.s scat in 
frosty looking towards Mecca. AH present, joined by hundreds of 
others from the camp, knelt on the ground in ninks, and obej ing his 
movements, rose — bowed tbemsc3lvcs — or kneeled, in unison — as tho 
various changes of the Moslem liturgy required. When tho services 
was over, all, wishing each other peace, with tho blessing i.f God and 
the Prophet, separated for the night. 

“ Como into my tent,” said tho Khan to Pahar Singh, “ thou art 
welcome. What of the work ? ” 

“I am ready,” he said ; “I have two hundred of my best people 
with me.” * 

“And T am not behind thee; my people are ready also, and wait 
thy plepLTmre,” replied the Khan. 

“ Who is this, father ? ” cried Fazil, who now entered, having 
remaned to speak with some friends. Fazil had not recognized tho 
Fak^,er of tho King’s Durbar, nor the Jogi of the temple ; but there 
was la vague iiflpression on his mind that he had seen the face under 
other circumstances 
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“ Paliar Singh, son ; dost thou not know him ? ” he replied. ^ 

“ A bravo jouth, the worthy son of a brave sire, may not object 
receive the offering of an old soldier,” said the chief, putting out ] 
sword-hilt io Fazil, who touched it courteously ; “and be shall have 
his share of the work if he may, Khan Sahib.” 

“ What work ? what is this ? ” whispered Fazil to his father, and 
taking him a step aside. “ Do not trast him — he is one of them — 
all m(‘n say so. He is not true.” 

“Ho is as true as I am,” replied the Khan. “I have already 
proved him, and thou wilt know all by-and-by. Ho has received the 
King’s pardon, and confirmation of all his possessions. Do not 
doubt him, for he can render important service.” 

“ Enough, father,” said Fazil aloud ; and, turning to Pahar Singh, 

“ Where you go I will follow ; but who will lead us ? ” 

“ I will load one party, and my son here another. Come thou with 
me, Khan, and send thy son with mine,” replied the chief promptly. ( 
“Where are wo to go ? ” asked Fazil. ^ 

“Wo cannot say tfil we are on the road,” said the chief, smiiyjgH 
“ ‘ Thieves,* they say, ‘ have longer ears than asses.* I Lave on^7 
my trumpeters hero; and when it is time to move, a shrill bl|st 
bo blown : till then, cat and make your preparations, as I will mine 
and saluting them, Pahar Singh and his son walked to their horse 
and, mounting them, rodo away. 

“And do wo go with them alone, father ? *’ asked Fazil, following 
the chief with his eyes, and in a tone of apprehension. 

“No,” said the Khan, “the order I gave for the Paigah and tlio 
Abyssinian horse to march to-night to Sholapoor is for this service, 
and we shall lead them.” 

“ Excellent,** cried Fazil joyfully; “then I fear nothing ; but^.ytio ^ 
is this Pahar Singh ? Surely I have seen him before.** 

“ Certainly, in the Durbar at Nuldroog, when the deed of confir- 
mation was given to him.** 

“ [ was nob there, father : I heard of it.” 

“Ah, true! Well, then, dost thou remember the Kullunder 
Fakeer of tho King’s Durbar ? ** 

“ Protection of God 1 ” cried Fazil ; “ ay, and tho Jogi of the temple. 
Strange, I thought I had seen those eagle eyes somewhere. I had 
not forgotten them. Now, father, I will go with him ; but tell him not 
that I was at the temple. He might resent the death of his follower, 
and recode from ns,” 

“An excellent caution, son; no, he shall never know it.’* 

“ What aro the Abyssinians getting ready for? ” asked the 'Peer, 
who came up at that moment. “ Some secret service at Sholapoor, as 
Ibrahim Khan tolls mo P There is no mutiny, no disaffection, Khan ?’^ 

“ It is a secret service, my friend,” replied Afzool Khan, smiling, 
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Fazil and 1 are going witk them ; hat there is no mutiny, or 
^ 2 ^uso for any, and we do not go to Sholapoor.*' 
g/ “ Wliero, then ? ” cried the Peer. “ Let me oome ; nay, I will take 
|Rio denial : whither thou goest I will follow.’* 

“It were better not, Huzrut,” replied the Khan; “it will be a 
rough ride, and perliaps some rough work at the end of it ; neverthe- 
less, as thou wilt. Come, airs,* wo had need to eat first. Come, Bis- 
imllal ** 


CHAPTER -LVI. 

“A dXrk night, my lord,” cried Pahar Singh, as the Khan and his 
son, accompanied by the Peer, rode up to a largo firo which, kindled 
' }jy di*y thorns fr<im the hedges, sent up a ruddy blaze high in the air 
Las some loose fodder was thrown on it, displaying the tall form of the 
as ho stood there with his nephew and several others, “ and ye 
cl come ; and hero are the rest, too,” ho continuerl, as tho fore- 
men of the body of cavalry crowded up, the strong light 
^ vealtng tho dark faces of the Abyssitiians and the noble horses on 
fhich they were mounted. “ Bismilla I as yo sar, lot us mount and 
I:le[)nrt.” * 

“ I have not kept yon longer than I could help,” said the Khan, 
“and the men are divided into bodies, as yon diroetod, under theii* 
own l(i;ukTs. Wiili nio aro^somo of my people, and tho noble Ibra- 
him Xhan himself with his ; and I will remain with you os you pro- 
pose;!. The rest of my men go with my son.” 

H ^ When wo get near the place, Khan,” said Pahar Singh, “ I will 
gi\^* directions. And now, beat the drum, Lnkslimun, ajid do yon 
and Rama look after the guides — ^you know tho road; go on, and 
beat the drum occasionally to let ns know where you are.” 

“ I would it were daylight, father,” said Fazil; “it will he no cosy 
matter guiding all those men in the dark.” 

“Fear not, my lord,” cried Pahar Singh, “we shall see better 
when we are away from those fires, which only blind us. Tho roads 
are dry, and your Beejapoor horses don’t fear stones. In three 
hours or more we shall bo near the place, then ft rest, and some 
an.*angcanents ; and after that yon can give your own orders, and we, 
your serv.mts, can execute them. Come, sirs, we can strike into the 
toad at the end of the field by the trees.” 

“|Shall we have no torch on this nnsainted errand ? ” said tho Peer, 
ratWer peevishly. 

“jHuzrut,” said Pahar Singh, “this is hardly work for a man of 
God, and the roads are rough. No ; we must manage with what 



liglit the sky gives ns, for we have to deal with wary people, ai 
*twero a pity to take the Khan so long a night ride and show him n J 
sport. If you are afraid the road will be too rough, do not come1| 
but ride with the force to-morrow.” 

“ Afraid ! ” cried the Peer contemptuously. “ I, a servant of God, 
afraid ! Astagh-fur-oolla ! If there is any work to do, thou shalt 
see whether a priest cannot strike as hard a blow as a layman. The 
Khan con bear me witness that wherever he goes I am ever beside 
him.” 

“ Pardon me,” cried the chief, langhing, “ I will donbt no longer. 
I only fear that, in catching thieves, there may be less need for our 
swords than for contrivance ter outwit them.” 

“ And may not we know how, father,” cried Pazil, riding to his 
father’s side, as they reached the end of the field, “ what this con- 
trivance is, and where we go ? ” 

“ To Tooljapoor, my lord,” replied Pahar Singh in a low voice, not 
BO as to be beard by the Peer : “ a nest of traitors is assembled there j 
and we need to take them out of it. Keep together, now, I prayj||y| 
gentlemen : I must ride before all for a short distance, and wdl rcfT^ 
ye by-and-by.” 'i' 

“ Tooljapoor ! ” exclaimed the Peer, when Pahar Singh had disap- 
peared, “a nest of idols and thieves, indeed. The haunt of a deril 
in the shape of an old woman, whom they all worship. I know her, 
with her red eyes ; and when I have seen the idolatrous Kaffirs bow 
down before her by thousands, I have longed for the sword of our 
lord the Prophet to be among them. ‘ Tjishalla ! * when ” 

“ Peace, Huzrot,” said the Khan, in a soothing tone, interrupting 
him. “I have promised that the temple and the idol come to.no 
harm, on condition of taking none who are there, and ” ^ 

“ Well, well, Khan,” returned the Peer impatiently. “ I am not a 
Roostum, to slay all the unbelievers myself, or to overinm that abode 
of devils 1 Do as thou wilt, friend ; do as thou wilt. I will not 
strike till thou dost — till I hear thy war-cry ; after that — * Putteh-i- 
Nubbeo ’ (Victory to the Prophet) say I ! ” 

Ameen ! ” said the Khan dryly, “ but T trust there will bo no 
need of it. Come, Pazil, let ns turn into the road and keep it, before 
the main body comes up. Listen,” continued the Khan, as they rode 
on by an open xMithway among the fields of tall corn. “ His plan is 
for the town to be surrounded above, and a ravine below to be 
blocked up. He would give thee the latter work, son, as the people 
will try to escape thence.” 

“ By the Prophet, an excellent plan,” said the priest, — “ no l^ter 
could be devised. A few horsemen across the mouth of the glen 
will oatch’all that come out of the temple b*ke fish in«, net, I know 
the place well. No one could get up the sides of that glen at night, 
"uo, not one.” , 
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j I would rather go with thee, father,” said the young man ; “ my 
riflace is with thee ; surely any one could manage below, and if there 
Jbe danger ” 

F “ There will be no danger, son,” Im returned : “ these people will 
be caught in their own trap, worshipping their horrible idol, and 
will be unarmed. I shall keep outside the gates, and watch for the 
fugitives. Pahar Singh knows the men he wants, and will take liis 
own people and some of the Abyssinians inside. If needs bc\ we 
can meet in the temple, but there must be no question in regard to 
this arrangement, which oven the Peer ratifies.” 

“ Surely, my lord,” said the priest, “it is the fittest in all rospocts; 
and Pahar Singh, considering that hg is an infidel and robber, seems 
a man of some propriety of manner, and is doing our lord the King 
good service.” 

“ Dost thou remember the cry, ‘ Ulla dili\y& to loonga ! * and the 
tall Knil under who brought the Wuzeer’s papers to the Durbar ? ” 
asked the Khan ; “ tliat was Pahar Singh.” 

' ^ “ Ulla dilaya to leonga 1 ” exclaimed the priest. “ Yes, I remember. 

.Jnna-i-Khoda ! * (protection of God) was that ho ? Then the night 
\^oro there was the samo cry in the fort as I left the King ; could 
timt have been he also ? I thought it might have been some drunken 
Kullunder, as they said it was.” 

“ The night before Khan Mahomed was killed ? ” cried the Khan 
and Pazil in a breath. 


“ Yes ; why do you ask ? ” returned the priest ; “ it was near 
morning.” 

“It was curious enough,” said the Khan carelessly, “but those 
Kullunders are very early ; thcjy like to bo on foot when the women 
Tiding at their mills, to get a handful of flour.” 

y Yes, it was about that time,” said the priest unsuspiciously, and 
the conversation dropped. 

It was almost impossible to reunite again; for the road, which 
was pretty broad and free from stones at first, shrunk to a narrow 
path, thi’ough cornfields on each hand, and it was difficult for more 
than two to ride abreast with comfort ; and sometimes, indeed, that 
evem could not be managed. They passed several villages at inrgular 
intervals, and proceeded without check or halt. Pahar Singh, for the 
most part, rode in front of his own troop ; but retrfrnod occasionally 
to the Khan and his son, who, being between the advanced guard 
and the main body, were unimpeded by the crowding which else- 
where unavoidably existed. 

^^ethcr it was that their eyes had become more accustomed to 
the darkness, or that the gloom of the first part of the night had 
rela xed in sogpie respect, it hardly signified ; for, without betraying 
their presence at any distance, there was light enough to distinguish 
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the path ; and to follow, without much inconvenience, the men wh<1 
preceded them. These were, as we know, ignorant of their destina-i 
tion : and most believed it might be Pnraindah, or somewhere on tbek 
wofetern frontior, whore disturbance had occurred. 

Those in advance, however, halted at length; and the rushing 
sound of the trampling of the heavy body of horse, which had con- 
tinued through the night like a dull hoarse roar behind, gradually 
grew fainter as the mass of men collected and stood still. The Khan 
and his son, with the Peer, wore speculating as to whether that wjus 
to be the place of divergence, when Pnhar Singh and his nephew 
rode up, and at once put an end to the doubt. 

“ We separate hero,” he said ; “ and this, Moah Sahib, is my son 
who will lead you ; you will find him true and intelligent. Do not 
go to Sindphul,** he added to Gopal Singh ; “Lnkshniun knows the 
high-road to Rutiinjun by Uljapoor, and that will take you close 
under the pass between Sindphul and the town. Keep in the hollow 
near the river, and when you hear our shouts above, turn into the , 
ravine, and get up as far as you can. We will give you time befoj^ 
we ourselves move into the tcinplo.’* 

A fesv vrords of farewell, as father and son dismonnting, embrarj ’4 
each other ; a commending of each other to God and the Prophei. ; 
and Fazil and his father separated. 

The ground on whieli they had halted was level, and covered with 
thick corn-iields, which extended, almost unbroken on their loft hand, 
(.0 the south ; but on their right, small watercourses and ravines 
rendered any passage between the road jvrestward and the hills iin- 
possiblt?. Where they stood, the hills were low, and a passage or 
gap in them to the right was pointed out by Pabar Singh as ^ the 
direction of the main body : in front, they appeared to grow higl^Vr, 
and a blufE. termination of ono bay, which stood out a dark gloomy 
mass against the sky, was pointed out by Pabar Singh to the Klian 
us near the town, and a liglit which seemed at times to glow in tlio 
air about its brow, as the illumination of the town and the temple. 

Ibrahim Khan, and several other ofGcers of minor rank, had now 
joined the group, and in a few words Pahar Singh explained how 
they were to act. One body would turn to the right close to the 
town, and guard the roads towards Little Tooljapoor and Bdreo ; 
another party would spread to the left, on the plain whieh led to the 
fop of the pass ; the third, which would be commanded by Pahar 
Singh. and Ibraliim Khan, would enter the town and seize the temple 
gate, whore there could be no egress for any one except through it, 
or the postern below. Up the precipices of the glen, and overi*thc 
high walls of the temple, escape was impossible. 

“Come, sirs,” said Pahar Singh, after a delay which) to the Khan, 
appeared intolerably long; “they are nowneai' enough ; follow me;” 
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Jind, turning his horse up the pass, the men, taking the cliret tion 
/from those in advance, moved after thorn as fast us the stony natui-e 
of the ascent would allow. 

It had been a rare .night of cn joymont to the crowds assembled iu 
the temple, and attracted by the unusual amount of entertainment, the 
town itself was nearly deserted by its Hindu inhabitants, who — men, 
women, and children of all rtinks, classes, and ages — had botakon 
themselves to the lower court, which was os full as it could well b(‘ 
packed : the people sitting in rows, as we have described on a 
previous occasion, on the grcuind, or perched upon t^Traccs, the 
roofs of houses, and upon that of thC vestibule. 

As the night wore on, and the assembly seomod in no humour to 
separate, Aniinda, foreseeing the confusion which would arise when 
tlio ceremonies shonhl conclude with the last procession, had pro- 
poj-od to Tara, as she joined them for a while in their accustomed 
seat on the roof of the vestibule, to retire before the crush began ; 
o>nt Tara herself was in the highest spirits : she had no fear of Moro 
'<^5ltmmul; he had not so much as saluted her or seemed to notice 
Gunga and the oilier priestesses had cx'hibitcd a tlatt faring 
deference, assisted her to bring garlands, and danced bpfore her, as 
the processions passed round the shrine, singling her out as tlu^ir 
object of respect— almojit of adoration. 

Few who had noticed Tara that night — and who did not ? — over 
forgot the triumphant looks and gestures of the soemiiigly insjiircd 
girl as she moved hghtly^and gracefully boforo the priests ; or the 
sweci., thrilling voice, w’liieh seemed to rise high above the rest in 
f>olcnin hymns and chants of the ceremony. She felt secure in 
iirotcctiou of her father, and even of tlie other girls, who liad 
besought her to stay till all was concluded; and the 'last serviiH- 
more solemn and more meritorious than the preceding, would be al 
tlic sacred liour of the moon’s change. 

“Do thou and lladha go,’ ^ she .said; “it will be well I canru)l 
leave anything unfinished, else the Mother will be angry, and J bhall 
regret it. I will stay near the shnne, and return with my fatlicr.” 

Anuuda did not objfict, and she and Radlia, congratulating tbem- 
solvos upon having left early enough to escape ingonvcriionc(‘, gamed 
the gate of the temple unobserved, and made ibeir w'ay tiirough the 
dosertVd streets without in ton'uption. There was no one in the bouse; 
all the womon-servants were absent at the ceremony. ^J’ho watch- 
who guarded the outer door of the house — one of the hcro- 
difary llamoosees of the town — sat with two of his men in the porch, 
fiijdy when the women came in, asked leave to go and see the last 
])rocession, which was readily granted ; so they were Jeft alone : but 
without apprehension. 
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From the terraced roof they looked out for some time, for th 
brilliant illumination lighted up the temple spires, and from thelarge^ 
oil-cresflcts a heavy smoko arose, which, floating above the temple 
and its glen, caught the glare below, and ascended high into the air ; 
and so still was the town, that the measured cadence of the recitation 
could be lioard, though not the words ^ while occasionally a burst of 
music or solemn hymn suddenly broke the silence, which was other- 
wise opj)res8ive. 

Rjidha heard her brother’s voice when his tnm came, and listening 
to it, wept silently. When should she see him again ? — would absence 
cure the madness tliat now possessed him ? 

“Weep not, child,” said Anuiida, throwing her arm around her, 
and guessing her tlioughts; “it is well he goes. When he departs, 

1 hou wilt trust us the more, and be dearer unto us,” 


CHAPTER LVIL 

Mkv.vwhtlb the rites proceeded, and the recitations. Moro Trimm^.l 
was declaiming, with unusually excited gestures and eloquence, tlu- 
impassioned passages which laid been assigned to him, often intci- 
ruptod by the cries of “ Jey Kalcc! Joy Toolja • ” and the clapping (»l 
hands which proceeded from the people vvhenever a favourite sc'nti- 
niont or allusion to the glorious days of Hindu power occurred in the 
teit. Before concluding his part, which' was the last of the night's 
performance, ho had withdrawn to the back of the temple, and 
beckoned to Gunga, and a brief colloquy passed between them. ^ 

Thei'e was no faltering in the purposes of either. Gunga hJid 
noticed the departure of Anunda and Radha with exultation whicli 
she ('ould hardly conceal. She had gone to Tara after she resumed 
her position at the shrine, touched her feet, and thanked her for 
remaining. Other priestesses, too, had crowded round her, and, 
excited as they were, all united in determining that the last procession 
should be unusually remarkable. 

See,” said Gunga, as she camo to him, “ all is ready. There is 
no one by the door inside ; but try it, and ascertain who are outside. 
Be thou ready only, and trust to me for the rest. Nay, I will comi* 
with thee — look ^ ” 

The place was dark, for there was no illumination behind the 
t(‘inple, and by its mass a broad shadow was thrown on the recess in 
winch the door was situated. The girl stepped into it, follow ed^by 
tlic Bralimun, and opened the door slightly. A number of dark 
forms were sitting without on a small terrace, from whence descended 
a flight of stops into the ravine. One rose. “ Wagya ! ” she said in 
a low voice. • 
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J “ I am here, lady,” he replied ; “ is it time ? V 
f “Not yet. When the next procession passes round the comer 
yonder, come out to look at it ; you will not be noticed. Have you 
the blanket ? ” 


“It is here,” he said, holding one up; “and they are all ready 
yonder,” and he pointed to the trees, where there was a dull glow as 
of the embers of a small fire— “ palankeen, horses and all.” 

“ Be careful of her as you carry her out,” she continued, “If she 
is hurt ” 


The man laughed. “There is no fear,” he said; “she will bo 
earned daintily like a child, and cannot struggle in this.” 

“ Good,” she replied ; “now bo careful, and watch.” 

“Art thou satisfied ?” she continued to Moro Trimmul, who had 
remained behind the door. 


“Yes; thou art true, Gunga. I am true also, and hero is the zone; 
]Mit it on, and let it shame hers,” he replied, taking the ornament 
Irom underneath his waistcloth whoro he had concealed it. 


Ah ! ” she cried, taking it and clasping it round her waist, “thou 

What is that ? ” ho cried, interrupting her and catching her arm; 
"there is some disturbance without. What can it bo ? Listen ! ” 


“ I will look,” she said ; “ stay thou here.” 

She turned the corner of the temple, but oould proceed no farther. 
Every one had risen: and there was a wild, struggling, heaving mass 
of people before her, from among which piercing shrieks of women 
and children, mingled ^vitt hoarse cries of men, were rising fast in a 
dreadful clamour: while several shots, discharged in quick succession 
at the gate above, seemed to add to the general terror and confusion 
“ They are fighting at the gate!” cried a man near her; and a cry 
oT “ the Toorks, the Toorks I ” follo5|pd in agonizing tones from the 
Women. 


Gunga did not hesitate. She, perhaps, of all that cm^vd, was the 
most collected. Darting to Moro Trimmul she said hastily, “Do not 
move — I will bring her;” and so passed round to the back of the 
temple. As she did so, she met Tara and several other girls, some 
screaming, others silent from terror, but evidently making for the 
postern. 

“My father! O Gunga, my father!” cried Tara piteously, “come 
with me*, we will find him. Come ; 1 have none but thee, Gunga, 
who dare seek him ; come with me I ” 

“>Ycs,” she said, “round this way; I saw him a moment ago 
Cefcc, we will get down the steps ; I know the way up the mountain 
frim below. Come!” cried Gunga with a shriek ; and seeing that 
Tara hesitated, and that people were crowding through the vestibule 
into the dark portion of the caij.rt,and hiding themsoJIres among the 
cloisters,, — she caught her arm and dragged her forward. 
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Moro Trimmul saw tlio action, and, unnoticed in the confusioni 
seized Tara from behind and bore her to the postern. The girl^s 
shrieks seemed to ring high above all others in that horrible tumult, 
but they were quickly siiEed in the blanket thrown over her, while 
she was borne rapidly down the steps by those stationed there, to 
whom Moro Trimmul resigned her. 

“ Thou caast not retui'ii, Moro,” said Gunga, who had closed and 
locked the door unobserved and flung away the key ; “ let ns fly for 
our lives. Hark ! they are fighting within, and may follow ns.” 

O for my sword to strike in once for those poor friends ! ” cried 
Moro Trimmul with a groan. “ They have been seeking me, and the 
rust will suffer. What art thou but liar and murderess, O Tooija ^ 
iluit thou dost not protect thy votaries ? must they perish in thy 
very presence ? ’* 

“ Hush, and come fast,” cried Gunga, dragging him down the steps. 
“ Fool, wilt thou (lie with the rest ? Away ! mount and ride for thy 
Ijfo ; I will bring her after thee.” 

..... 

The Khan and his companions, as they had arranged, soparatet* 
into three bodies as they reached the town ; and as they filed off \\ 
tho right and left in succession, the Khan, with the Peer and others,^ 
rode into the gate, and secured it. They had met no one outside the 
I own ; inside were a few of the royal soldier}^ on duly, who, them- 
sclvus surprised, could have made no opposition, oven had the Khan 
be(‘n an enemy. 

Down the centre street, which was also tmpty, except of stragglers 
coming from the temple, tho horsemen poured, now pressing on fa.st 
from the rear; and a body of them, dismounting in the centre of 
town, rushed forward down the bazar to secure the entrance to 
temple Tlren some people, w|io wore advancing, saw danger, and 
liasb'iied to warn tlio.se in charge to shut it, turning back with loud 
shouts, otliers coming on. A party of the Nimbalkur’s men, who 
were in attendance with their chief’s horses, and were around the 
oniranco within, mounted the small bastions at the sides, while others 
sliut the doors. 

Those who reached them first were Pahar Singh and Ibrahim Khan, 
with some of tho Abyssiiiians and other followers, mingled togeth'eir, 
each striving to be foremost. 

“ Open the gate , we mean no harm,” cried Pahnr Singh in Mah- 
ratta ; “wo are on the King’s service, and if you resist, your blood 
be on your own heads ! ” 

“ We will admit no one,” cried a voice from the bastion. “ ! 

ye are robbers, and we will fire on ye.” 

“ I say it again,” returned the chief, “we are a thousand men, and 
I cannot save you if you hesitate. Open the gate ! ” 
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j There was no reply, but several matchlocks were pointed from the 
parapet above, which was loopholed. 

J “ Hast thou the axe, Bama ? ” asked the chief. 

^ “ It is here,” said the man, drawing a heavy axe-head from his 
waist: and, coolly fitting a helve to it, lifted it above his head. 

“ Shall 1?” 

“ Strike !” cried. Pahar Singh. 

Several heavy blows fell on the gate, and a man called out from the 
bastion; “ Desist, or we fire.*' 

But Rama heeded no warning. Again two crashing blows, struck 
with his full force, had splintored some of the wood- work, and ho 
had uplifted his arm for another, wtfen one of the men at a lower 
loophole fired. Rama swayed to and fro for a moment, and, falling 
heavily to the gi’c»und, the blood gushed from his mouth in a toiTcnt. 

Pahar Singh did not speak, but he gnashed his tooth in fury. 
Rama, of all his inferior followers, was the one most devoted — and 
l ^^ is brave to recklessness. The cldcf saw tliat the shot must have 
^ fc-n deadly. He might have shared the same fate ; but the men 
« own as well as the Ahyssimans, returned the tire, and 

jli\A/acted the aiiri of tliose wnthin. 

1^ ^‘By ” and the oath was lost in the clamour — ho cried, putting 

his sword between his teeth, seizing the axo, aiul striking at the door 
with Ids wdiole force, “ye shall die, sons of vile Mahratta mothers. 
Every one of ye shall howl in hell for that poor follow.'^ 

Blow after bhnv followc'd ; and as the panel near the lock broke 
iinilcT them, a nuiubcT of thtf chief’s men and the Abys&inians rushed 
against the door, which gave way under their combined weight aiui 
ond entrance was effected. 

TEii the noise of the first shouts reaching them, the Khan, the priest, 
nnef others, rushed dowui the street, aiid^arrived at the scene of action, 
’riio firing was increasing, and seviTal of the Khan’s followers and 
Abyssiiiians had fallen Some were already dead, others v funded ; 
and, wedged as they had been in a mass, every shot had told oti tliem, 
wdiile those who defended the gate could not bo seen. Its being foreed, 
how’cver, changed the feature of the contest; and the Khan, who, in 
the heat of the cxciteiiKUit, forgot his caution and warning to the inoii, 
now shouted his battle-cry ; while tho priest, strugg^ng in wdth tlie 
rest, cried to the men — “Bismilla! — ^in the name of God and the 
Prophet — flay, slay — ye true believers I Heed not death — ye will be 
• martyrs,! Let not the Kaffirs live, who have killed the faithful. Send 
^them hell, to perish with their devil’s idols. Kill ! kill !” 

Wfth such cries, had men of Islam been hounded on by their priests 
befoTO. Was he to be less? Here, in the very holiest of infidel 
temples, should the might of Islam be felt. • 

But, in truth, the men needed but little excitement ; what was 
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tliere before them was enongb. Wlio did not remember that it ww 
a J^h^d, a war of the faith, which had been preached to thorn dailA? 
Who did .not remember that to slay infidels in war earned the blessingk 
of the Prophet and paradise ? So, with Pahar Singh leading thenv 
his sword between his teeth, and striking down men right and left 
with every blow of his axe, the infuriated soldiery rushed in a body 
down the steps and into the large court below. 

Who can describe the scene ? Shrieking women and helpless men 
strove to fly before them, but in vain; and the bloody work of their 
enemies, as they pressed forward, hewing with their long sharp 
weapons at the unresisting masso^, was quick and deadly. Pahar 
Singh saw Nirabalkur and several other chiefs standing resolutely 
bcifore the entrance to the shrine, sword in hand, awaiting the onset. 
“ Yield,” he cried, “your lives will be spared ; why shed blood ? Jey 
Rao, be wise, down with your sword;” — and for an instant the parties 
stood opposite to each other glaring defiance. But bloodshed was not 
yet to be stayed. Some of the infuriated Abyssinians again dash^t^ 
into the mass of the people with a shout of “ Dcen, Been ! ” strildlHK 
indiscriminately at all before them, and tlie Mahratta chiefs 
swept into the temple. As they were followed, Vyas Shastroe, vwo, 
remembering his old skill in weapons, and unable to control liimself, 
had seized sword and shield and mixed with the rest, — struck at a 
huge negro who was foremost, and wounded him severely. 

“Dog of a Ejiflir,” cried the man, grinding his teeth, “get thee to 
hell ! ” and had not his arm caught that of a fellow-soldier who was 
near, depriving the cut of its force, Vyas Shastroe had spoken no 
more. As it was, the blow descended upon his bare head, — he fell 
senseless among the crowd of dead and dying, — and those ^ho 
entered tlie temple, trampled over him as one of the slain. , 

Pahar Singh s object was to save the shrine if possible, but he felt 
himself helpless against the crowd of Moslems who, headed by the 
pnest, now filled the vestibule, shouting their fanatic cry of “ Dcen, 
Doon !” Life was dear to him, dearer than the idol, for which, in 
truth, ho had no particular veneration, though he had dread. “If 
thou canst not save thyself. Mother,” he muttered, “I am not going 
to die for thee,” and, stepping aside, the men of Islam pressed on. 

The prie.st was among the foremost to enter the sanctum, where 
two old Brahmuns, cowering beside the altar, were instantly slain ; 
and, seizing the necklaces of pearls and prcrious stones, he tore them 
away from the neck of the image, with one hand flinging them out 
among the people, while with the other ho overthrew it, and, tsramp- 
ling it underfoot, spat upon the face in scorn and contempt, ^ 

Tf the ,men in the temple courts, impelled by religious fury, 
showed no ijiercy, and, hunting unresisting men and ifromen into dank 
corners, slow them indiscriminately till the areas were filled wdth 
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<Jec/d and dying-, lying in heaps as they had fallen hy the sword or 
h^d been trampled down ; those who had remained outsido were, in 
■^*4eir turn, no more humane. Under the cry of “Been, Deen ! — for 
the faith, for the faith ! ” more cruelty was perpetrated in Tooljapoor 
than it has over since forgotten ; and daylight revealed a scone of 
plnnder, rapine, and destruction, such as may be conceived — but 
hardl}^ described. 

Anunda and Radha were safQ^at home, as we have already related ; 
when, after an indistinct murmur, for which sho could not account, 
the shots at the temple gate were suddenly heard ; and, looking from 
the ternice, they saw tlie confusion in the court commence. Both 
were brave, bnt the terror of Anunda for her husband and Tara, was 
fast paralysing her senses. 

“I will die here,** she said ; “take the wealth and jewels and leave 
me. Escape as thou canst, Radha ; hide thyself, More will come and 
\cel>; thoe.** 

J ^pt Radha would not leave her; and, descending to the lower 
‘.y they sat cowering in their chamber, shivering at every 

s(\^l|d, and, having extinguished the light, remained in utter 
darkness. 

“ Lady, lady ! ^* cried a man’s voice in the outer verandah ; “ whore 
art thou ? ** , 

“ It is Janoo N/iik, the Ramoosec,** said Anunda in a whisper. 
“Or)d reward him fur coming; ho is true; Radha, let us go with 


“ Lady, lady 1 the house i/ not safe ! come, come,** continued the 
man cn mostly; “leave all — my people will guard it — only come. 
^ honour is more than wealth, and you can only save it by fliglit.” 

terror of violence brought them forth. “ Follow me,** ho said ; 
“ lici'c are twenty men to guard the house — no one will molest them.’* 
Tlie women followed silently, sobbing as they went. The Raraoo- 
soo led them northwards out of the town to the edge of the great 
ravine, and descended a steep path, which they knew led to a spring 
in one of the broad steps or ledges of the mountain, near which was 
recess in the rock familiar to both. “Stay here,** he said; “no one 
n see you. I must return : hero, I should only betray you.” 

“ At least, take away our ornaments,” said Anunda ; “ wc dare not 
cep them. Keep them thyself, or hide them somewhere and the 
women has+ily took off all they wore, and laid them on the ground 
hcforc bhn. 

J/iji^io sat down on his hams, and counted them deliberately. 
“ Thfcc are thirteen pieces, large and small, gold and silver together. 
Ves, [they are safe with me. Now, take my blanket, though it be a 
Mang’s; sit in it till daylight. Ye can bathe afterwards and be 
clean. I will come early if I can, and take ye down the hillB to 
Afsinga. or* else send mv son.” 
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So flajing, and without waiting for a reply, he left them, ascencJLcd 
the path rapidly, and disappeared over the ledge of the monntait 
and the women remained, shivering with fright and cold, and listcW" 
ing in tciTor to the shots, Which rose above the confused roar oJ-, 
screams and shouts proceeding from the town. 

On tlie other side, in the ravine, the progi-css of the band who 
carried off Tara was but a short one. Struggling vainly with her 
captors, she found resi-stance hopeless. Borne in the arms of two 
men, others held her hands and feet ; and over her one of the thick 
coarse blankets of the common people liacl been thrown, wbicli 
])rovented (^ry of any kind. Tara felt that the men were gentle with 
her, and in spite of her teiT6r, slie retained her senses completely. 
She was aware that she was taken down the stops, and hurried along 
rapidly at a run ; ihoii there was a pause, and she w'as thrown into— 
rathcT than placed in — a palankeen, the doors shut to violently, and j 
kept closed. They were carrying her away. Who could it bo bu^^^ 
Moro Trimmul, that was to leave that night? Even now her f tit'll^, 
might hear her scniams, and terror lent strength to her v(}ice ; 
vain — succour from him was indeed hopeless. jf ^ 

As may bo siipimsed, nothing had prevented the progress ovthe 
party under Fazil aud Copfil Singh ; and the latter, a j)leasant com- 
])Jinion, had amused the young Klian with anecdotes of his uiielo, and 
of theur border life. He know the ground perfe(‘tly, and thc}^ soon 
reacdied tlicsir destination; and while part of his men wei^C^drawn iij) 
between the rivulet and the jiass, and some cveu aseended tne pass 
itfielt', ho conducted Fazil into the temple glen, which turned to the 
right out of the main ravine. At its mouth was some level ground, 
arni the horsemen had just occupied it when the attack began iU '‘ve.^ 
It would have been impossible for the bearers of Tain's litt- r to 
carry it over that rough path in the dark ; and as she had been ])ut 
into it, a torch was lighted, which was instantly seen by Fiizd and 
Ch'pal Singh, 

“jNot a word from any one,” cned the laitL’r; “some one is escap- 
ing. ^ They cannot get away from us. Now, iMeali, be cuvehil.” 

‘‘ Strike, if any one resists,” said Fazil to tlie meij about him ; “ but 
it is better to take them alive. Look, ’tis a litter — who can it be ? 
Peace, all of you ; bo silent ! ” 

The gloom of night and some bushes concealed them, and the 
advancing party saw and suspected nothing. Moro Trimmul was 
riding iu front, G-unga following him. The palankeen was behind 
with tho Ramoosees and servants around it on all sides.. The 
baggage-ponies had already gone on before • 

‘‘ Stop ! ’* cried Fazil, os he laid hold of the Brahmun, and held his 
naked swcJrd over him. “ Who art thou ? — nay, struggle or attempt 
to escape, and I will kill thee. — A Brahmun ? Who art thou ? ” 
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^OTO Pundit had had no time to dress himself for the journey. 
HiA clothes were jn the palankeen. Naked to the waist, with his hair 
^rfeainiiig abont his shoulders, he had come as ho had been reciting, 
io had no weapons, nor means of resistance ; and, thongh h power- 
ful man, was no match for Fazil, who held him like a vice. 

“ Moro Trimmnl, by the gods ! ” exclaimed Gopal Singh, who 
recognized him as the light from the torch fell upon him, “Ah, 
Mahara j ! ” he added, “ you don’t know me, but 1 have seen you 
before.” jfU < 

“ Then we are indeed fonunate, friends,*’ said Fazil joyfully ; “ and 
who is in the litter ? ” 

“ My wife,” said the Brahmun snllenly ; “ do as ye will with me, 
but let her and the servants go on.” 

“Then thou hast married only lately. Pundit? ” said Gopal Singh 
diyly ; “ thou hadst no wife three days ago. We had as well look at 
^er, at all events, Meah, and pi’cvcni her screaming.” 

\\A^ Open tlio door ! release me! release mo ! ” cried Tara from within 
*i)^‘jniiteous accents. “ Let me go ! let me go 1 Ah, sirs, for your 
M ^^Jjiers’ honour, release me I ” 

vT^ % thou his wife ? ” asked Fazil, dismounting and opening the 
doc|r 01 the palankeen; “if so, fear not, we have no war with 
women.” 


“ Not so ; I am not his vrife,** cried Tara liastily, disengaging her- 
self from the littiT, and throwing herself at Fazil’s feet. “ O sir, sa-vc 
me ! Noble sir, by your mother’s, by your sister’s honour, save mo 
from him ; he would have cagrried me away. Nay, I will not rise till 
you tell mo yon will take mo to my father, 0 return with me and 
. rescue him, else he will bo slain ! Come, I will lead ye back ; ho is 
» a OTc’nt of the temple ! ” 

“Ut cannot be, girl,” said Fazil, more disturbed by Tara’s beauty, 
and more agitated than be cared to acknowledge to himself, “ It 
cannot be till daylight, and no one will touch your father if he be a 
Brahmun ; so sit in the litter and fear not. And thou art not his 
wife ? ” and he pointed to Moro TrimmuL 

“ O no, my lord,” said the girl trembling ; “you have been sent by 
tho Holy Mother to deliver me, else lie would liave carried me awa^ 
by force. Do not give me to him, I beseech you.” 

“ Fear not,” said Fazil ; “ no harm shall como to th^e here. There 
is more in this matter than wo can now find out, friends,” be con- 
tinued to those about him; “but bind that Brahmun on his horse, 
and tie it to one of your own,” 

“.|Kh' sir, I will do that beautifully,” cried Lukshmun, “and with 
his c(wn waistcloth too. But, friends, see that my wife docs not run 
away, while I am busy for tho master there — to my mind she is the 
handsomest of the two.” 



It WBS Gunpfa who, knowing the path, had turned from it w^en 
Moro Trimmul met Fazil, and, slipping fi’om her horse, had trieoVto' 
fjHcape among tlie bashes ; bat the quick eye of Lukshman had 
tectcd her, and he had seized and dragged her forward. 

“ May earth fall on thee, dog I ” cried the girl, straggling with 
him, foul hunchback as thou art, let me go.” 

“Not so,” ho said, “I know thee, Ganga. My lord, she is one 
of the Moorloes of the Mother up yonder ; and are not all women 
taken in war slaves ? ” A, 

“ Peace,” cried Fazil ; “ sit quiet ther^ girl ; move not, else I will 
have thee tied. Ah, that will do, friend,” he continued, as Lukshman 
finished his careful binding up of Moro Trimmul; “you have not 
hurt him ? ” 

“ Master,” replied the man, wagging his head, “ it is a plan of my 
own, and while he is helpless to move, he is in no pain. Is it not so, 
Maharaj ? Now sit quiet on your horse, Puiiditjee, while I lookt 
after my wife ; she has a noble gold belt, which she has promi^^ t 
me. Is it not so, 0 lotos-face ? ” jK j 

“My lord,” said Gopal Singh, interrupting, “the disturbance ajn e 
grows woi’se — had wo not as well send the women and others ne 
roar ? If there is any rush this way, they may come to harm.” , 

“A good thought, friend,” replied Fazil. 

“ It is no use,” said Gunga, “ the door is looked, and tlie key was 
thrown away : no one can escape from thence by this road.” 

So they remained, while the tumult increased to a roar which 
filled the glen, above which shots wer^^ now and then heard ; then 
fell to a dull murmur, and finally seemed to die away in the distant 
town. The temple lights became dim, and went out one by pne, . 
and the ravine grew dark. Then the stars shone out, and afJ^f a \ 
while dawn broke, and the mountain, and tho rugged precipices of 
the glen and town above, were gradually revealed in the grey light. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 

A wEAHt delay and suspense had been endured till tbe day broke. 
Tara had been told, in kind and respectful tones, by the young Khan, 
whose protection she had claimed, to rest in the palankeen, and he 
had considerately sliut the door to prevent annoyance to her by his 
men. So she sat undisturbed, but listening to the fearful din from 
the town and temple, shuddering at every cry and shriek ; and Vlien 
all was at last silent, speculating upon the probable fate of her 
father, and of her mother and Radha, in a dreamy uncertainty, 
mingled with extreme terror. 
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l^hat had happened? That the tovrn had been sarrounded by 
tl^ King’s troops there oonld be no donbt j yet why the violence 'i* 
^ho co^d the young leader of the party be, by whom she had been 
ftrrested, who spoke her own Mahratta tongue so softly and so 
well ? A strange thing, for he was evidently a Mussulman of rank. 
He had looked so grand and beautiful as the torchlight flashed upon 
his bright steel morion and silvfery coat of mail. She had never soon 
aught like him before. He might resemble the god Kamchundor, 
she thought, when he wojpt to battle with the demon Kawun ; and 
she shut her eyes at a vision at once so beautiful and so terrible. 
Her gentle mind was all confusion, mingled with dreadful and unde- 
fined anticipation of misery ; yet one thing was clear, she had been 
saved by that noble youth from Moro Trimmul and Gunga’s united 
de-.ign — saved from worse than death. 

The torch carried with her palankeen bad been extinguished in 
the surprise, but the torch-bearer had been detained, and she could 
him sitting near the litter pouring a drop or two of oil upon it 
/r V and then to keep it alight, yet without flaring. Onco it did 
up, and revealed for an instant the faces of the bearers sitting 
. Jioir hams in a group, and the horsemen with Pazil in bis bright 
^r^iyor standing around them ; but all wore strangers, else slie would 
have spoken again — anything to divert her brooding thoughts and 


misery 

As the grey liglit of dawn increased she could sec, through the 
small Venetian blinds of the litter, that the royal liorsemeri stood in 
groups at a short distance, ajl with their swords drawn. One party 
watched Moro Trimmul, who, tightly swathed in a cotton sheet so 
that he could not nse liis arms, sat npon his horse, which was tied to 
adqlber. Gradually she could see his features, gloomy and stern ; 
savige, indeed, as ho writhed in the bandage which he was. powerless 
to remove. Near him, on a strong pony, sat the girl Gunga, covered 
with a coarse white sheet, which had been thrown over her. A 
short stout man was holding her pony’s head, and his own horse 
stood beside her. Around were the soldiers, all mounted, and apart 
from them their young leader, on a powerful white horse, which 
stood stiH, tossing its head, and champing its bit occasionally. 

Past this figure, upon which her eyes rested wonderingly, as the 
growing daylight revealed it more fully, she looked up to the glen, 
and temple, and town, where all was still — a silence she thought like 
death. The usual sounds of waking life, the music at the temple, 
which Iklways played as daylight broke, the earliest morning liymns, 
and jllash of cymbals, were aU wanting. They were at the mouth of 
the glen in a small paddock, near an old temple ; she knew the place 
perfectly, and many a time had wandered there with her mother, or^ 
with other girls, in search of flowers, and pieces of frankincense from 
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the ancient trees which grew among some ruined walls. If nhe 
service in the temple had not been interrupted, it would have b^n 
proceeding at tliis hour, and the sound would come clearly to tlje 
place where they were ; but the stillness was not broken. The me^fl 
about her occasionally conversed in low tones or in whispers, but 
were for the most part silent. 

It was now light enough to move, and the young Khan, calling 
to the bearers, bade them take up the litter and proceed. They 
were about to do so, when Tara again renewed her piteous appeal 
to him. 

“ O do not take me away ?” she cried, “ O release me ! I can find 
ray way up the mountain. !My father was in the temple ; my mother 
and all my people look for me. 0 noble sir, wliat am I to you ? let 
rue go ; by your honour, do not deceive me ! ** 

“ Not so, lady,** said Fazil, stooping from his horse towards the 
litter. “ It is not fit for thco to go alone after last night’s disturb- * 
ance ; and there are rough folk up yonder, for whom I will 
answer with one so fair as thou art. No one ever relied in JAft' 
honour that was deceived. Still trust, lady, and I will see thce/P%' 
amongst thy people ; fear not.** y . 

“ O noble sir,**^soid Tara sobbing, “ I do trust, I will trust-; '^rat 
0, give mo not to him yonder, who is bound. He would have carried 
mo away, and dishonoured me. O sir, you have boon my preserver 
from this danger, and I kiss your feet. My father is Vyas Shastrcc, 
the chief priest of the temple, and we are well known. Take me to 
him, or send for him, and ho and my mother will bless you. O noble 
sir, deceive not a helpless girl I ” 

“Vyas Shastreo!” cried Gropal Singh, who had overheard the 
latter part of Tara’s passionate appeal ; “ then this, Meah Sahy;‘ is 
his daughter Tara, the strange new Moorleo ; so beautiful that they 
say she bewitehca all men who see her. Art thou not she, O girl ? 
art thou not Tara, the Moorlec ? Speak truly.” ' 

“I am Tara,** she replied, “but no Moorleo. I serve only in the 
temple.” 

It is a lie,** cried Gunga sharply; “ she is a Moorlee, and one of 
us ; do not believe her. Was she not dancing in tlie temple when 
the disturbance began ? He carry her off, Meah Sahib ? ** she cried 
to Fazil Khan, pointing to Moro Trimranl. “ I tell you wo had all 
arranged to go together, and because she is more dainty than I am, 
he got a palankeen for her.” 

“ Peace, girl,’* cried Fazil ; “ be not shameless.” 

“ O noble sir,’* exclaimed Tara, interrupting him, “ heed he«iot; 
what matter what she says ? only take me to my father, then you 
will know the truth. Indeed, indeed, I am no Moorloe like her ; and 
forgive me for saying so much, but you are kind, and so I speak.” 
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4 Who is this P " said Fazil sternly to Moro Trirnmnl. “ What 
BTfxi thou doing with her ? Ib she Vyas Sliastree’s daughter ? ” 

. y “ I give no answer ; find out for yourself. Why do yoi^ ask of 
ne ?’* replied Moro Trinunul sullenlyt “ Cut mo to pieces, but you 
get no speech from me.” 

“ It is no use, Moah, asking him,” said Gopal Singh ^ “lot us take 
her up into the town, and see after her people.” 

“Not yet,” returned Fazil. “ My father will most likely encamp at 
that village yonder, among the trees. Let these persons remain hero, 
and we will go and see wbat ihey have been doing in the town. Stay 
thou here, Sh^ro Khan, with the men. See that no one disturbs 
this girl ; keep the others apart, and v^it for us by the trees yonder, 
Fear not,” he coniinued to Tam ; “ I will bring news of thy people ; 
keep close within the palankeen, and no one can harm thee ; ” and so 
saying, he turned his horse in the direction of the pass. 

“ h’oar not, lady,” said Sliere Khan, a fine old soldier ; “ ho will be 
i as his word. Ay, look after him ; the bravt*st, gentlest, 

I faitliful master that ever men served under. Yes, trust to his 
Ifl ^/»ur ; he will not deceive thee, he is too brave and too innocent 

the time it was a sweet assurance to Tarn., and ono utterly 
imoxpcot(Hl ; for Muss nlmans — or Toorks,{is Iho Mu lirattas (‘ailed th(‘m 
— had Inihcrto been terrible pt^oplo in lior imagination; but the dread 
for her father lying at her heart had as yet no relief, and her susponso 
and terror continued. 

Jjcaving Tara with his party below, Fazil Khan, with Gopal Singh 
and others, rode up the xiass, as soon as the rugg(;d path could be 
Lsaf^ traversed. What hud happened iu the temple ? It was chur 
T thomhad been some fighting — that Fazil had expected from tiie Mah- 
ratta chiefs ; they would hardly betaken without resistance, 'and there 
was an undefined dread lying at his heai’t, that if the fauati(*al spirit 
of the m(^n had been arouae(l by the Peer, some evil might Jiavo been 
done to the Hindu people or to the temple. Again and again he 
regretted that that holy person had not been sent on to Sliolaiioor with 
the main body of the force, and blamed himself for not having fore- 
seen mischief. 

Fazil Khan by no means shared the grim detestation of Hindus as 
infidels, in which his father gloried; and he had bhen lU) willing 
listener to the denunciations poured out against them by fho Peer 
and other preachers, in the sermons on the Joli/id or religions war, 
which had been preached at the capital and in camp. True, his 
fathcijtand the Peer, as well as otliers, resentcjd the mingling, under 
^the green banner of the faith, of Mahratta infidids with Mowleins; 
tint Fazil knew “them to be good and true soldi (us ; aiu^^his friend* 
ship for Bulwont Eao, and experience of his devotion, bad changed 
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the young Khan’s feelings very materially. Perhaps, also, Bulwi^t 
Bao ’9 character had, iu some respects, softened the Khan’s dislike 
** infidels,” “Kaflirs,” as he called them; but on occasions, the olB, 
fanatical spirit 'would break tbrougb all restraint, and urge him w' 
deeds for v hich ho had but little remorse. Too justly, therefore, Fazil 
feared this might have been sueb an occasion. 

9 They gained the summit of the pass as the sun’s rays, rising 
through lines of cloud which hung over the eastern horizon, spread 
like a rosy fan into the blue and yellow sky above, tinging the lower 
lines of cloud with tints of scarlet and gold, against which the dark 
]n I rplc masses of mountain stretching into the plain stood out in bold-' 
rc'iief. About the space between the town and the edge of the moun- 
iiiin, some of the Abyssinian horsemen were distributed in groups; 
while further on were other bodies of men, some mounted, others 
loading their horses up and down. The Nagarchecs, or kcttle- 
driimmcTS of each body, were beating the assembly 'vigorously, 
single men were rapidly arriving from other quarters and joinifl^ 
their d i visions. Fazil rode on with his companions, looking for sojj|r 
body he know, who might give him news of his father, when, 
behind a mass of buildings which formed the comer of a strce^'it- 
side the town gate, a cavalcade approached, led by men of Ins’ i >?.vn 
I’aigah, and in the midst of ■v\diich rude his father, the Peer, and 
Jbrabim Khan, the leader of the Abyssinians, accompanied by the 
tall, mai-iial figure of Pahar Singh. 

A hearty greeting ensued from all, and Fazil saw that his father 
and the I’eer were flushed with excitement, while in the severe 
threatgping aspect of Pahar Singh, there was an expression whic^hho 
could nbt define, which might be either habitual — the result o^he 
night’s fatigue, or someth iug more — perhaps grief. * 

” Come on, my son,” cried the Khan cheerily ; “ we have ordered 
up provisions for the men, and can rest here in the Gosai’s Mute, be- 
fore wc ride on to Sholapoor, and get some kicheri cooked, which onr 
friend Ibrahim Khan has promised to see after. Inshalla! wc sent 
many a Kaffir to hell last night before his time,” he continued, twist- 
ing up his moustaches, “and Tooljapoor will long remember firing 
up(vn Afzool Khan’s men and kJling true believers ! but we did not 
get that Brahmun of Sivaji’s; — what was his name, Pahar Singh ? — 
though he was there when we came ; and that was a pity. M — — 
JVf ” 


“ Moro Trimmul,” said Pahar Singh, interposing. 

“ Ay, that was it — thanks, friend ; and what hast thou done, my 
son ? ” f 

“I have ^kon him! — ^that Moro whom ye sought,” returned Fazil, 
“ with two )yomen and their servants.” * 

“ Now Alla be praised ! cried the Peer, “ that he fell into thy 
hands, Meab, for that crowns our work ; and alive P " * 
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Alive and Tinhxirt, Hnzrnt.** 

Are yon sure it is he?” asked Pahar Sinpfh. “There are as 
Ifciany Moro Triinmnls as there are Ttginajee Maloosmys ! ” • 
r “ Tour nephew says it is. He, and a humpbacked servant or re- 
tainer of yours, both know him,” returned Fazil. 

“ Yes, uncle,” cried Gopal Singh, who now joined the grqup, “ it 
is the true man ; but ho is sullen, and muU not speak. We liavo loft ' 
him below, safely bound ; Lukahmun is watching him as a dog 
watches a rat, ana there are all the young Khan's men and oui*s with 
him.” 

“ Go, bring him up,” said Afzool Eljian; “let ns examine him, and 
take his statement,” 

” Good, my lord ; my nephew will go for him, if a Hindu may be 
trusted,” said I’ahar Singh, as Fazil thought, with a snoer. 

“ Certainly,” replied the Khan, “let him bo brought." 

And the >vomen, Meah ?” asked Gopal Singh. 

yot,” ho replied; “lot the Brahmun com© first;” and the 
I man, turning his hoi*se, galloped towards the pass. 

\L Vjk^^hat women?” asked the Khan carelessly. 

^'ijirwo who wore with him,” replied his son. “I will tell you of 
them afterwards.” 


The house they were going to was only a few yards distant; 
jjJtbralnm Ki\n rode on, saluting them as he i>iissed, and tiny djs- 
^Siiounied and entered. “ Kmbraco mo, son,” said the Khan, bidoro 
ho seated himself, “ and give thanks to God for the victory. Alla 
‘nas been merciful, and has ” 

/ he has permitted Ids servants to do vengeance on tho infidels,” 

* Kuftf the Peer, interrupting Afzool Khan ; “ tho idols of Satan have 
hocm overthrown, and their altar sprinkled with the blood of theii- 
iijfiJlel priests.” 

“ Pnjtoction of God!” cried Fazil; “the temple has not been 
harmed, nor its people, I trust? Wo had no war agaiTist priests, 
father.” 


“Not the temple, Moah — not the temple,” returned the Peer, 
rubbing his hands together complacently. “ It would take a good 
deal of gunpowder to blow it up, and we have none; but for tho rest, 
the work was well done. Inshalla! they will not.be able to renew 
tljeir devil-worsbip ; and when tho King, on whom bo peace, gives 
pcrmiflsicii, I — Peer Syud Bundageo — will come and destroy this 
house of idols, and build a mosque upon it ; and true believers wuU 
be Masted with cow’s flesh slain within its precincts. Ul-humd-ul- 
illol who hath given us tho victory I” 

“’Father,” i|aid the young man gravely, “ is it as he says ?” 

“ Even so, my son, and thank God for it ; and I have vowed to 
' give a tliousond rupees to the work, in memoiy of the victory,” 
replied AIzool Khaiu 
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Fazil turned away, sick at heart. What evil might not have bet 
done ? more, even, than liis fears had anticipated. ' 

‘*And thou hast no congratulation for thy father, FazilP** askclL 
the Khan, in a tone of disappointment. ^ 

0 father, a thousand that thou art safe through last njght,” cried 
Fazil, “and ** 

“ No rejoicing for victory over the infidels ? ” asked the priest, with 
sneer. “ Thou hast a rare sympathy with them, 1 know, Meah 
Sahil); is this seemly in a Mussulman?** 

“ Not with rebels, not with the King’s enemies,’* returned Fazil 
qnickJy ; “but I never warred against priests and women yet, nor 
did h( 3 . What hath been done, father ? ’* 

“AV'ell, son,” replied the Klian, “they wonld not let us in after 
those Mahratta rebels, and Pahar Singh there broke dow'n the door; 
inennwhilo some of our men had been shot, for they fired first, and 
Huzrut there cried ‘Deen, Deem!* and we all rushed in pell-mell and 
cleared the court; that is all.** He said this apologetically, 
thought, and feared to tell the rest. 

“Will yon come with me, Pahar Singh?” said the young ' 
“you know the place ; J would sec it.** 

“Yes, I will come,’* said the chief, rising, and sighing ashercpi\jl; 
“perliMps it could not bo helped, and T(‘t some things were done 
winch will stir Hindu minds s»)rely throughout the country. Comts 
Menh Sahib ; it is not a pleasant sight, but I >\ill go with you.” 

“Keep the prisoner till I returji, father,” contiimed Fazil; “T 
would fain hear what he fui^s for himself *’ 

“If thou wilt go, son, return quickly,*’ replied the Khan, “but I 
had rather tliou didst not. Whnt is the use of it? what is doiic.^^,^ 
done and Fazil tliought his father sighed. 

“ I would rather see tho worst with my own eyes, father,” replied 
Fazil, “f.han Imar lies from others. Como, sir,” he added to Pahar 
Singh, wlio waited for him, “ f attend you.” 

“Ilo will lx? vexed at what ho finds,” said the Khan when Fazil 
was gone; “and it will distress his young lu'urt. He has never seen 
tho like, and it requires older eyes, like thine and mine, Huzrut, to 
look on such sights unmoved.*’ 

“Ay, true,** replied tlic Peer; “but one or two battle-fields will be 
enough to cure him, and methinks he is over-tend(T to infidels. Well^ 
we shall see what he advises about this Brahmun, for he is cleur in 
I'ouneil. The man ought to die.** 

“Ho will not care about the men,” said the Khan, musingab- 
stmctodly, “but about tho women who arc dead; and tliat loftug 
heart of his mother’s which she gixve him, will be grieved, (rod 
knows 1 would not have had it so.” • 

“ Ameenl’* said tho Poerj, “nor I, Kham But they were oii^y 
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after all, and did not F0r6zo Shah, of blessed znemoiy, moke a 
ffile of iniidcls’ heads before tlie gate of Gnlbur^h fort?*’ 
f Afzool Khan did not answer — he appeared ill at ease ; and the 
priest, taking his beads from his waist- l)and, settled himself on his 
heels, with his eyes shat, assuming an attitude* of complacent medita- 
tion on things divine, as they passed lupidly tlu*ongh his hngoi'S. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

FaTwIL and Pahar Singh went out together into the stroofc. The latter 
Jed the way through the gate and along the main streets of the town 
to its centre, where a busy, motley scone now pn^sented itsolf. The 
A mil, or local civil otricer, was seated in his Kucheri, or liall of 
' audience, surrounded by a crowd of people to whom ho was giving 
for Hour, grain, butter, shc(‘p, forage, and the other coiiriiless 
the force which had so siidtlonly come upon him. They 
»iiot pause there, but turned down tlm main street leading to the 
to^.jf)lo, the gilded spires and other portions of which Hppoared at* the 
ei.a of it, tin* craggy sides of the glen, and, beyond all, the pnjcipices 
(if the llam Diirx’a, which were vciUmI in the blao morning vapour. 

Now there was no doubt of what had Imjipened. I’be pavemont 
of the baziii’, worn smooth by the naked feet of thousands of pilgrims 
and di'votei*s in een tunes past, was stained with blood wbieli, as they 
advaneiid, was still wot aiicf slip])ery in many places. Already bad 
tlu5 to ivn scavengers begun to wash it away, and were pouring ve.ssels 
.-uiJrater on the tlag.s and sweeping them wdUi brooms A few simps 
only were open for the sale of flour, butter, and groceries, tlu* owners 
of which sat .within, with scared faces, evidently in the dfrest terror.. 

I'hcy lay tliick here,-’ said Pahar Singh — the first words ho had 
spoken, “but have been removed, and they are burying them yonder, 
outside, all together — infidels, as your father wouM say, and true l)C- 
liovers. But stay, Meah Sahib, there is one of my poor fellows lying 
here in a shop 1 thought him dead, but he i.s alive as yet; let us 
look at him. A poor fellow,” ho said, repressing a sob ; “a poor 
hunchback, but he was like a dog to me — not a man. Perliaiis ho 
may know me now, or he may be dead ; let us see.” 

Pahar Singh turned to the right into a small courtyard, in an open 
vei’audah of w'hich several rough-looking men were sitiing bcsitlo a 
bod* laid ciTL the ground, and partly covered with'; a bloody sheet. 
Th(n' rose as the chief advanced, arid saluted him 

‘ ,How is he now, Nursinga ? ” asked Pahar Singh ; “will he live ? 
Rama,” he continued, bending over the man, whoge eyes were 
evidently j^lazing fast^ “Rama^ dost thou know me — the master? ” 
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The naan looked vacantly around, hearing the words, smiled, tti, 
felt about with his hands, as if to clutch what it was denied him a* 
see. Su(ld(*nly, and as the chief put his own hand into that whief. 
Bought it,- the dying eyes brightened, and met those of his master 
a scared, wild gaze at first, but one which softened tenderly into a 
look of mpt affection. He tried to speak, but it was hopeless ; to 
raise liimself by Rawing his master’s hand to him, and clasping that 
he had in both his own — but in vain. The lips moved, and I^ahar 
Singh bent Jais head down to listen. The bystanders could hear 
notliing; but Pabnr Singh said in his ear loudly, Yes, it shall aU he 
done^ — all; fear not.” 

It was enough. Perhaps the man might have lingered a while if 
ho had not boon excited; but the old chief’s words had suddenly 
rallied the flickering lamp of life. It had sparkled for a moment, 
and fell back, dull and smouldering, into the socket ; the eyes again 
glazed, and the clasped hands relaxed their grasp, tried once more to 
recover it, failed, and fell powerless besicio him, and the ruggj-ik 
broTJZcd features were fast growing into the strange majesty ^ 
Denth. “ K ' 

“ It is no use staying,” said the chief, drawing away his hnnA. o 
brush the tears from his eyes, ‘*ho will not know me again. 

Mcah; 1, too, am growing a fool. See to him, all of you. If tiis 
brf)1/h(T come, well and good ; if not, bury him decently, and not with 
the rest.” 

” llavo you any retainer who is loved and tmsted ns you would 
trust a faithful hound ? ” asked Pahar Singh, suddenly turning 
round as they were walking out of the court. “ Ah ! I forget, dogs 
are impure to you Mussulmans,” he continued ; “forgive me.* ' * 

“Nay, no forgiveness is needed,” replied Fazil. “ ^es, I have one 
as true and faith fnl to mo as that poor fellow -was to you.” 

“ What IS ho ? ” asked the ehi(*f abruptly — “Mussulman or Hindu?” 

“ TTiudn,” replied Fazil ; “ a Mahratta.” 

“ A Mahratta,” cried the chief; “one of the enemies of your race? 

I marvel, and yet am glad. Yes, be true to him and ho will never 
deceive you ; ho will give his life for you. Only be true, as I have 
been to mine. Two in a month,” he muttered to himself ; “ one there, 
one hero ; my best and truest. What matter, Meah ? ” he continued 
aloud ; “ sooner or later the message reaches us alL Mine might 
have come la.st night, yet I am here,” 

Was this the old Jogi of the temple of Beoiapoor? the sordid lover 
of gold, the robber and murderer ? A strange contradiction 

ill character 0m acts ; and now, sobbing as bo walked out iiitJrthe 
street, Fazil could see that tears were wet on his check, and glistened 
‘ on the grizzled moustache where they had fallen. • 

“He was shot here,” said the chief, pausing at the gate, ** while 
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iakii^ it in witli bis axe, and tbo shot came from that loopliolp. 


Mben r got in, the man who fired it died with a blow where ho sat, 
Bo thou wert avenged, my poor hound. But what use is it, Mcah, 
mow my slave is gone ? Come ; you have already^ seen enough of 
this miseiy, and what is below there is worse. Will you go on ? ** 

“Yes, I will go,** returned Fazil. “I would know if one Vyas 
Shastree was slain, with others.” 

** Vyas Shastree, Meahl ** cried the chief. he was in the 

temple. I saw him. Ah, the poor Shastree, I hope not, for I knew 
him well — a learned Brahmun, sir ; indeed come, search for him is 
at least an object.*’ 

It was a terrible sight as they advaijccd. WTiy dwell on it ? Many 
bodies had been removed, and all the wounded ; but many stiU 
remained, men and women together, as yet unclaimed, and tlun’O was 
hlood everywhere, glistening and drying in the sun. Near ilic temple 
porch were several bodies in a heap. Pahar Singh looked at them 
fill narrowly, but the Shastree was not among them. One of tho 
f ^"tplo attendants was sitting in tho vestibule, weeping in stupid 
Lj ; the chief shook him roughly, roused him, and ho got up. 

Didst thou see Vyas Shastree?** he asked; “was he hurt last 

Ho was killed,** said tho man, “there,** and he pointed to tho 
entrance. “ He was fighting, and a negro killed him. Ere day broke, 
they took him up and earned him away.** 

“ Dead ? ** asked Fazil. 

“ Dead,*’ said tho man, — “ quite dead ; I helped to put him upon the 
litter they brought for hira,*and they have burned him by this time.** 
^ “ And his wife ? ’* asked the chief, “ Anunda Bye? ** 

Seek her at her house,** said tho man, turning away. “ She was 
nol here, nor Radha Bye either. Ilis daughter Tara was here, bub 
no one knows what became of her.” 


It was enough. Tho Shastree was dead. Another man who ad- 
vanced from behind the shrine said the same, and Fazil I'.eed ask no 
more. He looked around — the place was slippery with blood, and 
dark, except for a dim lamp in the shrine. Ho looked in, — tho alttir 
was bloody, and the imago, its rich clothes torn and dabbled in 
blood, lay beneath, on its back, as it had fallen. Tho dim ray of the 
lamp fell npon it, upon a few gold ornaments still about its neck and 
arms, and upon the weird ruby eyes, that seemed to him to glow 
with a fit ndi.sh expression of malice. 

“ Evil spirit,’* he said, turning away, “ if thou art in being among 
thc#iovils, thou art at least helpless to rise, or to avenge thyself — lie 
thc^e for ever. Why does the blessed Alla suffer tliy fibomination? *’ 
“Come aw^ty,” cried Pahar Siugh to the young man. “Faugh! 
tiie place is evil ; come — go not near the Mother, she may hurt thee.** 
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^ Do you believe in ber ? asked Fazil. 

“ I fear ber,” was the reply ; “ she is very 
she takes bfe for life, and more besides, 
these women ; I know the Shastiee’s hoase. 

Life for life, and more besides ! Those words came back with a 
stiange vividness upon FazLl’s memory in after times. ' Then, tliey 
but excited a shader of regret at the superstition which suggested 
them. 

’ “ 0 that I had come up here, instead of going below ! ” said Fazil 
to his companion. “ Had I but known tho place, 1 would have done 
so. 0 my father, why was this done?” 

It could not have been ste^yed, Moab. As they say in Persian, 

* Sliooduni-Shooduni ’ — what is to be, is to be,” returned Pahar 
Singb ; ” nay, for that matter, why did I bring your father and his 
men at all ? Some of those pig-headed servants of Nimbalkur’s 
l}egaTi it by shutting the gate, and killing my poor Rama; and after 
the Peer Sahib’s cry of ‘Deen, Deen ! ' you might as well liave triads 
to stop tho Beema in flood as the men. All 1 could do was to sari 
Nimbalkur and others, while tho Peer was pulling down the Motlr 
from her altar, and spitting on her. Aha I lioly priest I we shall 
who is strongest, the Mother or thee. Bless (h>d for it, Meah, ^.;e^ 
thy father had nothing to do with tliat ; and when the Peer proposed 
to send for cows to slay there, he would not have it done.” 

Fazil sighed. It was not that he feared the goddess Mother, 
though of her po’wer then, as now, there was an undetiiic*d dread 
among Maliomodans, and cercmonio.s of propitiation, and deprecation 
of evil, were often iieifonned privately eveu among tho most strict in 
religious matters ; but ho dreadt‘d the eilect on tho Mahraita pcophg 
at largo. No one could know of the true reason of Afzool Khii!fi\ 
advauce on the town ; the plunder and desocratiou of tho temple 
would seem to all to have been the actual purjicse ; and the deed 
would produce a shudder of execration, he well knew, from one eud 
of Maharastra to tho other. 

Thus conversing, they reached the upper gate, where one of the 
men in attendance on the d^dng retainer met them. The tears on 
his face needed no speech to explain them. “He is dead,” said the 
man ; never spoke afterwards.” 

“My poor fellow!” exclaimed Pahar Singh. “Ah! Meah, the 
best swordsman, the best ndor — ^hunchback as he was — the best at 
all his weapons of all tliat I have ; and the truest heart too, rough 
an^ faithful. Well, no matter now. Is Lukshmun thei’e ? ” he con- 
tinued. V 

“ No, master, he is not. Wo have sent for him.” 

“ Do not delay. Buiy Rama at once. I do but accompany the 
young Khan^^tand then the horn will sound. Be ^uick.’^ 
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hey passed on, turning to the loft, into a street which ascended 
^ a higher level in the town. As they proceeded, evidences of 
Klnnder and violence were but too visible. Here a patch of blood on 
the pavement still wet — ^there portiods of clotlis, — ^biasa and copper 
vessels dropped in flightj — doors broken in with aaces, and the interior 
conrts of such houses as were entei*od in dire confusion — women and 
men alike, weeping and wailing bitterly, * 

“ This is the Shastreo’s house, Meah/’ said Pahar Singh j enter 
and see.” 


There was no one in ih They went to the end of tho courts, even 
to that in which was the temple and Tara's garden, all so trim and 
neat. The body of an Abyssinian was lying among tho llowors, and 
another of a Mahratta near him. The sacred fire was still smoulder- 


ing on the ahar, and Pahar Singli reverently lifted some logs of 
wi^od, and put them on it. Here and there about the rooms were 
splashes of blood and marks of violence, but none of the room doors 


ere open. 

Their property is safe, Moah," said the chief; “but who are 
and who dead? There is no one here. Let us ask the neigh- 


L#"” . 

jj ‘W\ey inquired of several. 


One man said that Janoo Niiik and 


Ihe town Ramoosees liad defended tho house and beaten off plunderers; 
but they knew nothing of the women. 

“Como," said Pahar Singh to Fazil, “we lose time hero. Let 
ns seek Jan(jo Niiik. I know him. He will be at the Kucheri, and 


will know and they went 

%lanoo was found, but he had no idea of tolling Pahar Singh, the 
rJ’^jhcr chief, and a good-looking Mussulman, where he had hidden 
AiSuda and Radha, who, now safely dclivci’od from their night- 
w'filfh on the ledge of the rock, had been guided by his sun at early 
ilayiiight over the hill to the village of Afsiuga, whore they wore in 
safety. Janoo had returned to his post ; and if Faaji I and Pahar 
Singh had opened the kitchen door they would have found five of 
his men in it, who had watched them narrowly, and were on guard 
over the house. 


To their united inquiries Janoo had but one answer, — ^fho Ahys- 
smiaiis had attacked tho house, carried off the women, and uiurdoi’ed 
them, “ Alas, alas ! " he said, protemding to weep bttterly, “ they liad 
not even Bramhuns* rites. They were flung into tho trench without, 
and buried with the rest. Alas, alas! and so beautiful as they 
were. Do ye doubt? Look, here are some ornainents of tlietrs 
wlufh I am going to give to the Sirkar," and he showed a small 
bundle tied up in a bloody cloth, the contents of which chinked as 
he handled it.* 

We can do nothing more, Meah,*’ said Pahar SingS* 
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My brd, I ato their salt — ^why should I tell a lie ? ” he return^ 
with a real expression of sorrow. “ Go and see if they be in the?L 
house.’* “ They are after no good,” thought Janoo ; “ and if I ooulw 
only find ‘Tara Bye, the Shastreo would give me a gold kurra. Afl 
any rate, I have prevented them asking more questions, I think.” 

“Poor girl/* thought Fazil, “she is desolate indeed — ^father, 
mother, all dead. Had they any rolativea here ? ** he asked of the 
JEtamooseo. 

“ JNone, my lord. The Shastreo’s elder wife came from Wye in 
the Concau, they say ; and the last one, Moro Trimninl’a sister, also 
from thence. Here there is no one ; and I would not tell them if 
there were,” he added to himself. “ What do they want with them ? ” 

“We had bettor go, Mcah Sahib,** said Paliar Singh. “ I will but 
tell Boorhan-oo-dcen the Naib to seal np the house of the Shastreo, 
and guard it from plunder, and join thee at thy father’s. Do not 
wait for me.” 

Fazil went on sadly. The state of the girl whom he had alreafe 
resenod from violence, affected him deeply. So beautiful, so stran^ Jji 
beautiful to him, unaccustomed to see the higher classes of 
women. “ O that Zyna was here,** he thought. “ She might 
sister to her, and soothe away that grief. Who can break to^it'^r 
what has happened?” 

As Pahar Singh had predicted, Fazil found his father and the 
Peer in the act of dismissing the Mahratta sirdars, apparently with 
ros])ect ; for there was a silver bottle of uttar standing upon a salvor, 
and a tray with betel leaves on it, on tl^o floor, in the centre of the 
room. Ibrahim Khan and several other officers were sitting arouiiti,^ 
and the priest had apparently relaxed from his devotional posit^ 
A servant took up the salver and tray as Fazil entered, and^e 
chiefs prepared to rise at the signal, as did also the Khan. 

“ Have wc leave to depart, Khan Sahib ? ** said an elderly man, 
with long white moustaches. 

“ Depart in peace,” replied Afzool Khan. “ I think yon all under- 
stand now, that it happened inadvertently. ‘ Shooduni-Shooduni,* 
you know — what was to be, was to be ; and what is done, is d<mc. 
His Majesty shall hear favourably of your visit to me. Inshalla ! 
he will bo satisfied ; and all intended fines and confiscatiouB will lie 
averted. Only for that Brahmun intriguer ye bad been safe. Did 
the royal troops ever interfere with y© before ? Mashalla, no 1 Ul- 
liumd-ul-illa. Ko! Astagh-fur-oolla I Ho! and never will again.” 

And the bounty for restoration of the temple, KhuTi Sahib ? ” 
said the old chief inquiringly. % 

Ahem! Good. I will see about it; yes, I have no doubt tlio 
King will merciful. Go in peace,” said the Klmn decidedly; 
and, saluting them again, they passed out. 
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see they are satisfied, son,’* said the Khan quickly; “we 
gfeve told them it could not have been helped, and they agree. Wei], 
Khat didst thou see ? Did Pahar .Singh tell thee how they hred 
lirst?” 

“ He did, father ! he told me all, and I have seen all, I pray the 
merciful Alla never to show mo such a sight again. O father, how- 
many houses are desolate and' in misery which were happy homes 
last night before wo came I ** 

’ “ Aineen I my son,* returned the Khan, sighing : “ yes, we all say 
so now. Do wo not, Huzrut? But they fired first, and what was 
to be was to be ! ** 

“ And tho idol was overthrown ; that image of the deviVs mother,** 
cried tho pri€\st grimly. “ Didst thou see tliat, Mcah ? ” 

“ I did,*’ said Pazil, “ and rejoiced, though those devilish rod eyes 
haunt me still.” 

“ 1 spat oil them, Meah, -while they glared at mo from tho ground,** 
y id tho Peer savagely ; “ and I, too, see them still, flashing though 
I 43 priest’s blood which gushed out upon them. But what fear, 
what fear? What sayeth the holy book, chapter twenty* 
‘Verily the idols which ye provoke, beside God, can never 
clf ‘f’/e even a single fly no, nor hurt one either, my son. Where- 
fore th{iro is no fear — no fear ; bo comforted.” 

Fazil thought tho priest shuddered as ho shrugged his shoulders, 
and, shutting his eyes, settled bimsolf once more on his heels, and 
began telling his beads with great devoutuess. So a general silence 
fell among them. • 



CHAPTER IX 


The silence was oppressive. The Khan was smoking, and tho dull, 
monotonous gurgle of the hookah went on incessantly, siiMKist irri- 
tating Fiizil, and provoking him to speak again; but his father had 
shut his eyes, and puffed mechanically, emitting the smoke through 
his nostrils, and the priest was evidently absorl^d in devotional con- 
templation. Any interruption would bo welcome, 

“ They have brought up the prisoner,” said Ibrahim Khan, a 
strangely silent man, but good soldier, who riiroly spoke to any one. 
“ Ho is now entering the court door ; shall he bo ordered in ? ” 
“Ay!” said Afzool Khan, “let him be disposed of before our 
brciAFast. That kich^ri, Khan Sahib ? ** 

“ Inshalla, it will soon be ready ; I will go and see to it,” bo replied; 
andlhe got up and went out, as (^pal Singh, Lukshmun, and soma 
others entered, Moro Pundit was bound as before, -frith a turban 
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ronud tis neck, the end of which was held hy Lukshmnn with oi^ 
hand, while the other giusped a heavy naked sahre. The girl Gungl 
followed them. | 

Afzool Khan, the priest, and Fazil looked at the Brahman from 
head to foot ; but he did not quail, or betray any emotion whatever, 
except that his broad chest was heaving under the bandage, and his 
hands, which just appeared below it, were tightly clenched. 

“Tliis is Moro Trimmnl,” said Gnpal Singh; “we all know him. 
Ho used to lodge here with the Goeais, and they are all here to speak 
, to him. Is it not true, O Bawas?” he continued to some of tho 
household who crowded in. 

“ It is he, my lord, sore enough,” cried several of the Gosais in a 
breath ; “ it is More Trimmul, who lived here.” 

“ Have ye got his papers ?” asked the priest. 

“ l^lu'y are most likely in the panniers and bags on the ponies,” 
said (Jfjpal Singh, “ or in the palankeen. What matter ? — here is^ 
the man himself.” 

“ Ask him, my son, if he has aught to say. Ask him in his q; ^ 
tongue,” said the Khan. “ Wo would not destroy liim unheard.)^ 

Fazil put the que.stion- 

“I did not intend to speak,” said Moro Trimmul, “for laiTn‘n 
hands which know no mercy, and 1 need none. All who take work 
like mine are prepared to die at any hour. All I ask of ye is to let 
this girl go ; she is a. poor Mourleo who was faithful to me. Let her 
go, Khan Sahib, 'with the gold I gave her. As for me, as you have 
slain many innocent Brahmuns, I am i.ot to be spared, for 1 have 
done all I needed, and my mission is ended.” 

“ What hast thou done ? ” asked the pnest. 

“ Thou art a priest of thy faith,” answered tho man, “ I one of 
mine ; what thou dost and wouldst do for thy faith, T would do and 
have been doing for mine. Dues that contiint thee ?” 

“ Enough r* cried the Khan, “he confesses. What shall we do 
with him P” 

“ lict him die, father,” said Fazil solemnly. “ Ho was contriving 
moro evil than you know of, as Ms face tells, — now look at it as I 
speak, — yes : and he would have done it too. Let liim die.” 

As Fazil spoke, a grey ashy paleness overspread tho Brahmun’s 
fa(?e, and a shudder passed through him; but lie did not answer, and 
taking, as it were, a long inspiration, drew himself up to his full 
height, closing his hngers convulsively. 

“ Fazil,” asked his father, “ dost thou say death, my son ?” . 

“ I do,” said Fazil, “ in justice for this man’s evil deeds, 'wtich 
have brought misery to hundreds, and will yet cause more.” 

“ Shabafth,J’ cried the priest, “ Ul-humd-ul-illa ! there is good stuff 
in thee yet, Meah. What sayeth the holy book, chapter forty-seven? 
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en ye enconoter the tiBbeliererei, strike ofl their heads, until y© 
kvo made a great slaughter!’ Yes, let him die.” 

Afzool mused for a while. The priest’s quotation was 

FSorrect, and his. own fanaticism confirmed it. Was be, however, so 
appalled by the recent destruction of innocent Hindu life, that ho 
hesitated as to this one ? or was it in regard to the fact that Moro 
Tinmmul was a Brahmnn, and the popular objection to putting such 
men to death being great, that he now hesitated? /Both causes 
probably combined to influence him. 

“ I am not going to do it, Punditjee,” said Lnkfihmuu to More 
Triminul in a whisper, “ because thou art a Brahmun ; but there iS 
no harm wishing tiieo as sharp a swoi^ as this is. See I ” 

Moro Trimmul looked askance at the hunchback as he would have 
done at a reptile, and shrank instinctively from him. They saw his 
eye wander along the edge of the bright blade from hilt to point j 
but though he shuddered perceptibly, be said nothing. 

?i'^Aizool Khan took his chin and beard in his hand, leaned his elbow 
A is knee, lookc^d furtively once or twice under his busliy eyebrows 
priest and Fazil in turn, but did not speak, and agin'ii resumed 
hYH'*'ositioii. The prisoner’s largo bright eyes were fixed on hita with 
ar ‘‘/‘^tcn^^dly inquisitive and earnest expression, and di’ops of swe^at 
gjithcrod on- his brow and temples ; but though his life hang on a 
word, thijrc was no fear visible, and Pazil could not repress admira- 
tion of the man’s calm bearing and contempt of death. 

“ It cannot be, Huzrut, yet,” said Afzool Khan at length; “ wo 
have much to learn from liim; and, after all, son, ho was but doing 
his duly truly and faithfully. If I had sent thee on such an errand, 
King had sent thee, wonldst thou not have done the same ? 
Tall him away, put irons on him. Ho must bo sent to tho King, 
and gudgod at lieejapoor.” 

“%Vhorc thou wilt die under the Goruk Tmloo treo like Johilndar 
Beg,” said Lukahmun. “All, yes, that was a clean stroke of Bama’s; 
and they don’t care for Brahmuns there.” 

At that moment Pahar Singh entered. Yes, that is the man,” 
he said, looking intently at the Brahman. Then ^turning to his 
follower, “Gk), Lukshmun,” ho said, “they seelp thee.* Kama is dead, 
and thou shonldst go and pour the prater at his burial.” 

“ Dead ! ” cried the man, starting back, and dropping the end of 
the turban “ Dead ! O no, master, not Kama ! ” 

“ Go, and thou wilt see,” said the chief, turning away. 

If^shmun spoke no w^ord. They saw his broad cJiost heaving, 
and |no gasped for breath. Tho shock was too sudden and great, and 
he foil senseless against the wall. In doing so the gold zone which 
he htid hung ot^er his arm rolled away. , 

“It is mine^” said Gunga, picking it up, and clasping it about her 
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“He gave it me, ask him;’* and.^h© pointed to theBrahmm. ^ 
“ ask him; and that fellow would have stolen il. May I go?** shU 
continued, addressing the Khan ; “ I am only a poor Moorloe of thS 
temple ; you do not need me.** , ^ 

“ Surely,** said the Khan, “we want no women. Go !** and she 
made a humble salutation to him, and turned aside. 

“Is he, too, dead?'* asked Pahar Singh, turning to Lukshmnn. 

“ I'liey were twins, ye see, sirs,** he said to the bystanders, “and his 
spirit may have gone after his brother’s.** 

But it was not so. Lukshmnn had fainted, and revived as water 
was poured down his throat and a man fanned him with a cloth. 
He kx^ked about him dreamily ; then some one raised him up, and 
led him away. 

“And ho?** asked Pahar Singh of the Khan, pointing to Moro 
Trimmul. “ Is he to die ? what will yo do with him, Khan Sahib ?’*^^ 
“Not yet; he wdlJ go to Beejapoor,** returned the Khan, “ajv'', 
answer for his deeds to the King.** jL^ 

“It is just,** replied the chief; “he has only done what a 
servant should do. He tempted mo for his master, as 1 could e 
tempted him ** 

“ That is just what I said,** said the Khan, interrupting, 

“ And he took no man’s life,” continued the chief, “ and the law 
will spare his.” 

“ The law,** inforroptod the priest scornfully, “the blessed law is 
not for infidels, save for their destruction. For what is written in 
chapter forty-seven ** 

“ Peace,** cried the Khan, who dreaded a dispute betweou thgfu, 
“ lot it pass. I have spared him. Take him away — keep him 
thti staiidai*d of the Paigah, and let no man or woman luive speech 
of him ; ho can cook his own food.** 


They led Moro Trimmul away. He said nothing ; but Fazil saw a 
smile of triumph, he thought, flash over his grave featui'cs. When 
they looked for the girl Gunga she had gone also, and was not to be 
seen. Fazil, too, had disappeared. As the Khan’s breakfast was 
hi'ougUt, the kicheri and kabohs he loved so well, he washed his 
hands, and waited awhile for Fazil’s return; but able to contain 
himself no longer, drew near to the smoking dish, and cijing, “Bis- 
miJla!’* he, the priest, and those present, aftfjr the necessary ablations, 
plunged their hands into the pile of rice, and ate heartily. 

Fazil could no longer restrain himself. He had promised the girl 
he had left below the pass, to get news of her people for her ;''Wind, 
taking advantage of Pahar Singh’s entrance, and the confusion 
occasioned by Lukshmun’s fall, had slipped out unobserved. It was 
hut a short distance, his horse was still saddled^ and he mounted and 
rode as rapidly as he could do\m the hilb 




The men were where he, had left them, under the trees by the 
iTulet. Sh^re Khan was on foot, standing by the palankeen, point- 
ag to the road and to Fa^sil as ho de^conded. Some of ilia men were 


on horseback, others lying in the shade holding their horses' bridles. 

As he neared the palankeen, the old man slowly advanced, and 
Fazil could see there were tears on his furrowed cheek. He saluted 


the young Khan respectfully, and put his hand on his saddlo-bow. 

“ I never saw grief like here,” he said, “ nor such fear, nor misery, 
at your delay. ‘ Why did he go ? ' was all she could say at first — 
and since I soothed her, she has cried the more — ‘Why doth he 
delay ? ’ Once I persuaded her to go and wash her face at the river 
and drink water, and she did so, and was the better of it. And, 

0 Meah ! sho is so beautiful ! Even our rough men say she is a Peri, 
not a woman. Speak gently to her, Meah.” 

Fazil dismounted and walked on. A largo space had been left 
^bout tlie pnlaiikeen, and no one had intruded upon Tara. Towards 
f j rivulet the doors were open, and she was sitting on tho edge of 
► but with her feet on tho ground without, and her fot^e 

1 in her knees. She did not look up till the young man was 
to her; then, with irrepressible emotion, she threw herself at 

lu / leet. 


” O take me to them ! ” she cried piteously — “ take mo to them ! 
they are waiting for me, they are looking for their T’ara ! O sir, 
they will not rest, or cat, till they know I am safe. Let me go — 
take me to them. Why am I detained ? I have done no evil ! ” 

‘‘ Itise,” said Fazil, “ rise*— I may not touch tboe to raise thee up ; 
but Alla has laid a heavy hand on thee, and thou must listen to truo 
VrAcis, though they bring thee such aliliction as thou hast not known 
in Ihy young life.” 

Tara raised herself to her knees and looked up. 0, the misery of 
those great eyes in wbich were no tears — red, dry, ami glistening : 
while the sweet features quivered under bewildering anUcipations 
of what was to follow. Fazil could not bear to look on her, and 
turned away. “Would there were any one else to tell thee but me,” 
he said, “ it would be well.” 

“ Speak,” 8hj3 replied calmly, “there is no deceit in your tongue — 
he whom you left with me says so ;• he told me you not deceive 

me, and this suspense is terrible, do not prolong it — speak. I will 
listen.” 


“ N^jt will I,” returned Fazil ; “ sit down as thou wast, and may 
Gof^keep thy heart, as I tell thee of thy misery. Yesterday there 
wene a father, a mother, another wife, and thyself, in a happy home. 
Now three are gone, and thou art here.” 

He saw her* as he spoke, clutching nervously at her throat, which 
was heavimg conyulsively, and trying to swallow ; and ere he could 
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cotnpl&ie the sentence she had fallen sideways from her seat againt^ 
the door of the litter, and lay there, powerless, for an instant. HiA 
habitual respect for women would have prevented his touching her,l 
but she was so helpless that he raised her up, and, taking a pillow 
from the inside of the palankeen, placed it behind her, supporting it 
with hiM arm. , 

0 rad iial ly she seemed to recover a little. “ Dead,” she said gently, 
**a]l (load! O Holy Mother, why is this? Why am I not taken 
too ? ” and aho shuddered, and cowored down, shrinking from him. 

h\izil thouglit the truth might rouse her, and he was right. He 
dreaded her fjeooming insensible. 

“ Yes, so it has pleased God;” he said. “ Thy father was killed, 
fighting in the temple ; and in the confusion afterwards, robbers 
attacked the house where your mother was and the other, and they 
ako died.’* 

“No — no, it could not be!’* cried Tara, quickly and eagerly. 
“ Janoo Niiik would bo theiX3 ; ho would fight for them and })rotet4*\ 
them.” 

“ Janoo himself told me this : he told me he saw them dead — 1"% ^ 
women, very fair, the elder Annnda, and the younger wife, 
llye. Some of Janoo’s people are killed in the house, and he I 
not save them. Thy fatluT? ” he continued, as he saw her lips ap- 
ptti'cntly moving, though the word was not spoken. “ Yes, two men, 
])ri(^Hts in the tcuiiplo, Khiindoo liluipey and lUnia Bbojioy- I asked 
their names — who lifted him upon tbo litter inw'hieh ho was carn(‘d 
away, said ho W’as dead and already biiTned. \Vljnt can I do with 
thee or for thee now ? ” he continued. “ Speak, and I will do it, ladv 
truly and fa-ithfully ** ' 

“ Is it true? *’ slie asked dreamily, and wdth a rough husky voice, 
and staring at him wutii tlioso great scared eyes. “ The Bliopeys 
would not tell lies.” 

“ I swear it by the dead, it is true,” replied Fazil, “ I ha.vo neither 
restdl nor oaten till I found out the truth. Had there been anyone, 
oven a servant, I would have sent for thee. Janoo tnld me there 
wtis no one belonging to thee in the town, no relatives ; — and the 
Brahmans are all fled. Mon say they wdll not return to a polluted 
shrine, and Janoo Niiik and others said you had relatives at WjtJ, 
whore we are going.” 

“Yes,” she said calmly, and as if echoing his words, “there are 
relatives at Wye. Sukya Bye is thesro—and — ^no matter. Yes. I will 
go there — let me go.” 

“ Jkly mother and sister will be with ns,” added Fazil, “ oom^ to 
thorn, ^ypa will bo a sister to thee, and no harm shall come nigh 
thee. 1 would use no force — ^it must be of thine own free will ; but 
tlio town yonder is hlled with dead and dying, the temple is desolate, 
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rjK>pe is no one of thy poople alive, and thou wouldst die of fear and 
jwiw. Come with us ; Shfire Khan will take care of thee, as of a 
j^ugliter, till wo reach my sister. I will not come nigh thee, but 
* e tell me of thee, O lady, I am not false I I am a stranger to 
thee ; but Alla threw me in thy path, when else, dishonour was Wore 
thee. From that, at least, I saved thee, and thou knowest it,** 

“ Who art thou ? ** she said gently ; “ yes, I was saved from worse 
than death — ^who saved me ? ** 

I, Fazil, the son of Afzool Khan of Beejapoor,’* he said. 

They say Pathans respect women’s honour,’^ she returned, rousing 
herself. “ A poor orphan girl will not be without pity in your sight. 
Ah ! sir, I am sorely bewildered now,V she continued, beating help- 
lessly with her hands on her lap. I cannot think or speak, and ray 

heart is dried up ; but he told mo — ^that old man — ^tliat you were true, 
and they loved you, all of them ! — and so be kind to Tara, and do 
^ not deceive her \ she wUl die soon, and go away, and will trouble you 
Aore.” 

jff. , 1 ? By Alla ! by my sister’s honour ! I will be true to thee, 0 lady ! *’ 
/ Al Fazil earnestly ; “ truer than thou canst now thii^k. Enough ; 
3 (V f ^ thou art with Zyna thou wilt know all ; till then thou wilt not 
Kr, ** Call the bearers,** he continued, to 8h6ro Khan ; “ take her on 

to^ ihmp, wherever it is ; get guides from the next village yonder. 
Procure her food by the way, if she will cat. Hero are twenty men 
with the litter ; they will bike thee into Sholapoor. Hark ! ** he con- 
tinued tO’ the men as they approached,. take this palankeen into 
Sholapoor at once, and jre sli^ll have fifty rupees from Afzool Kliau. 
Fear not, lady ! ” he said once more to Tara ; “ thou wilt bo Shfire 
daughter till thou art with my sister.” Then, mounting his 
uS®, he rode rapidly up the pass. 

Tdra followed his figure w’ith her eyes, and her heart went with 
thoni. Ho was so kind, so gracious, and so beautiful. She could 
not realize the fact of her sudden misery anti desolation, and yet slu* 
could not doubt it. Ashe disappeared behind a turn in the road, the 
sense of that desolation became more acutely painful, But sho batl 
no time for thought. Shere Klian rode up, bid her shut the doors of 
the litter, and told her he should not leave it ; and a moment after- 
Avards she felt it was taken up, and carried forward at a rajiid pare, 
while the old soldier caracoled by her side, and the horsemen spread 
ihemselyes around her, to screen as well as to xirotect the cunveyanco 
in whicit kij. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Fazil Khan rode rapidly tip the pass, for he knew his father woald 
await his coming ere he gave the hnal orders for the mafch. Trath 
to say, he was hungry enough, and a breakfast upon Ibrahim Kban’s 
kicheri and kabohs would be very welcome. As he reached the top, 
a busy scene presented itself. Wherever he looked, little hres were 
lighted between three large stones, upon which the small cooking* 
pans used by the men, and carried in their saddle-bags, were placed; 
and the savoury smells which issued from thorn, and pervaded the 
air, proved that the stews and curries within were in very satisfactory 
progress, and were certainly very provocative of appetite. While 
one member of a small moss watched the pot, others were kneading 
dough, or patting out “ chufmtees ’’ or unleavened cakes, with their 
hands, and baking them on their “towaa** or iron plates. Hundi’eds 
of these operations were going on simultaneously in every diroctioH' 
for the force had a long day’s march before it to Sholapoor. 
would be no midway halt, and men and horses must alike be ^ 
Everywhere, too, the merry laugh, the broad joke or banter 
dental to camp life, resounded among tlie rude soldiery, aniifi»bSi 
cries of sellers of milk, curds, firewood, and fruit, mingled with them 
pleasantly. 

Already was the scone of the night before forgotten. The dead 
for the most part had been buried out of sight ; and if grief and 
misery sat at the heart of many a household in the town — mourning 
for relations slain, or property plundered or destroyed, — ^in the camp 
without, no such feelings existed among the fierce and fanatical Umu. 
A prim satisfaction prevailed at having defiled one of the holiest 
shrines of the Dckhan, plundered its property, and slain its priests. 
To all, the night’s events had been those of ordinary skirmish and 
excitement : forgotten wuth the next potty cares of Kfe, and antici- 
pation of new scenes of adventnre, — and possibly of new plunder. 

“ Where hast thou been, !Meah Sahib cried one of a knot of his 
own men, whom he met almost as be reached the plain above the 
pass. **Tbe Khan Sahib has been searching for thee, and is anxious. 
Ah ! when wilt thoii lcai*n caution, and take some of ns at least with 
thoe P Remember this is not Beejapoor, and the people are not in 
good humour after last night. Any fellow with a gun behind one of 
Siose rocks 

“ Thanks, friend,” said Fazil, interrupting him. “ I did but^^o to 
Sh^e Khan and the rest of them below, and tell them to precede 
us ; but thanks for the caution nevertheless. Now, pet ready soon, 
for I shall net be long away from ye,'* and be canterod on to the town 
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TVWving directions for a led horse to be accoutred for him, in lien 
^^hat which had carried him through the nigh^ Fasil entered the 
mntt where he had left hia father, and found him girding himself 
lor the journey. 

r ** Where ha^ then been, son ? we could not wait; but they have 
kept the kich^ri hot for thee, and the kabobs are j^od ; only they 
have too much pepper and gaidic in them. The Khan's cookery is 
not refined, my son : not like thy mothor’a. Inshalla 1 she will have 
a famous dish ready for us this evening, for I am going to send on a 
camoL Hast thou any message ?" 

Fazil knew by his father's volubility that he was in good hnmour. 
The flurried, anxious expression of his face had departed, as welj, 
under the influence of a hearty breakfast as owing to the feeling 
that, Under the circumstances, he had really done his best to smooth 
over the events of the night. It was unfortunate, certainly, that 
they had happened ; but it could not be helped now. A donation 
, ,^fmm the King would soothe the Brahmuns. So he had again sent 
/KWr the local Naib, and charged him to assure all of his sympathy and 
Aw. Af zool ^an had taken advantage of the Peer's absence to 
‘^y^his, for in his presence he would have feared to commit himself 
, w ^^cpupssion of any consideration for infidels. 

'/ did but ride down the pass, father,” replied Fazil, “to speak 
vAth Shfiro Khan, and send him on to camp. They will halt by- 
and-by, and refresh themselves. Yes, truly, something to eat will 
be welcome; therefore, sit down and rest. We have a long ride 
before us.” . . . 

“ The camel is ready,” said the rider of it, entering, “ What are 


yU^ur orders ?” 

* JtiWrite a line from me to thy mother, Fazil,” said the Khan, “ to 
sayAho is to have kich^ri and kabobs re^y for us, and that we have 
wonfa victory with little loss. That will cheer her, and put her in 
mind of old days, and we shall have a glorious dish. Inshalla ! we 
‘shall be hungry, son !” 

Fazil wrote what was needed to liurlee, and added^ on separato 
paper, a few lines to Zyna, to take care of Tara on her arrival. 
Tlwre was no time to write her story, but she would hear particulars 
from Tara herself. “ Take this at your best speed,” he said to the 
man. “ Give it into the hands of Goolab Daee, and tell her it is^ for 
my sister only. You will overtake Sh^re Khan by the way. Tell 
him to stop where he likes, refresh the men and horses, and push on. 
It is of moment that he should arrive before us, and he is already 


farbpyond Sindphul.” 

“ Good,” replied the man; “your orders are on my head and eyej^ 
and 'shall be done.” In a few moments more, the clash of the bells 
of the animal &o rode were heard as he started, and then died away 
in the distiuice* 



What was best to be done P — ^to tell his father of Tara’s bein? bM 
on tinder escort of the men, or to leave explanation about her tulth& 
reached Sholapoor ? Fazil thought over this as be ate, and he nsA 
heartily what was brought, and did justice to it ; while his father 
sat and looked on approvingly, or told his son of what h^dbeen done 
to assure the people, and what he would do, in spite of the Peer, to 
obtain a donation for the temple. “Tea, it will be better to tell him,” 
Fazil thought. *‘He will not object, as he is in this complacent 
humonr, and we are alone.” * 

“ I had no opportunity of speaking, father, before, else I would 
have told you,” he said, after he had washed his hands and sat down. 

“ What ! ” intermpted the Khan, who detected a tone of embarrass- 
ment in FaziVs voice — what has happened ? Didst thon lose any 
men ? Who is dead?” 


“No, no, father, we had no fighting,” replied Fazil. “All I had 
to say was, that I sent the lady we took, with Sh^^re Khan. She 
had a palankeen, and the bearers said they would take her to Sholr - 
poor at once. There were twenty of them, and it is only tweM^ 
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“ A lady, son ! Who ? ” he answered in an indifferent tone, 

“ A Brahmun girl, father, of rank. She was escaping in a pav^ 
keen, and wc took her when we took Moro Pundit.” ■» ^ 


“ Indeed ! His wife perhaps P ” 

“ No, father ; she said not. She has nothing to do with him ; but 


she was in such grief at her people being killed in the town, that I 
could only make out she had relatives at Wye, and I sent her on 
under Shore Khan. As she was richly dressed, and had valuable 
jewels on her, I feared to send her back, and she was willing to goi^’ 
“ Poor girl, poor girl,” said the Khan, sighing; “and she is yodi^, 
you say. Alas, alas ! to be so soon a widow I ” 

“ Quito young, father — sixteen, perhaps — and very beautiful. O, 
so beautiful I J never saw one like her before.” 


“Wonderful ! ” returned the Khan. “ Then she let thee see her ? 


. . . Ail, Pahar Singh, well, so you are already prepared,” ho ex- 
claimed, as the chief entered the room suddenly, and saluted them. 
“Have yon oaten ? Ai'e your people ready? We go on to Shola- 
poor.” 

“ I am come to hid yon farewell, my lord,” said the eliief. “ I have 
done my work with you for the present. My duty is not with the 
army, but on the marches ; and 1 hear of a raid by the Golconda 
people which I must see to. My nephew Gopal Singh wpuld fain 
have accompanied yonr son, but I cannot spare him. He is myNpnly 
stay since — since .... no matter. My men would be worse than 
useless to you, and yon will not miss wlmt 1 could send. Neverthe- 
leBS,if 
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^ No, no,” said the Khan, who in truth had dreaded rather than 
^esired Pahar Singh’s company, and that of his lawless freebooters ; 
r no, you are better here in your own country, and I hay© already 
weakened the force too much at Nuldroog to withdraw you.** 

Then we may go, Khan? ” 

“ Certainly ; you are honourably dismissed with thanlcs, and men» 
tion will be made of you, when I write, as you deserve.*’ 

“ I have only one thing to say, Khan Saliib, — and I pray you to 
pardon mj saying it, — and that is, beware of Moro Pnndit. Had I 
been a Mussulman like you, I bad not spared liim : but as you have 
done so, it is not for me, a Rajpoot, to be concerned in a Bralimun’s 
death. He is faithful to his cause, ahd he cannot bo true to you.” 

“ He can do no harm, friend,” said the Khan, laughing. “ I fancy 
the Nimbalkur ahd others have had a good lesson, and will keep ^uiot; 
and, for the rest, as I am going to scotch the head of tlie snake, we 
^ need not fear if its tail writhes a little; it can do no harm ; but 1 
ioiuank you for your caution nevertheless, and you will see to my 
ioAfple of Afzoolpoor and its villages? ” 

Surely, Khan Sahib; be under no apprehension — nothing can 
w c]est them. Now, put your hand on my head once more, embrace 
nu‘, and let me go.” 

“ Go,” said the Khan, rising and doing as he wished — ” go ; be 
careful, friend ; remember the royal clemency, and be true.” 

“ Will you come with me for a moment, Moah ? ” said Pahar Singh, 
as ho disengaged himself from the Khan’s embrace. 

Fazil got up and followed him. As they emerged from the court- 
^rd into tho street, Fazil saw tliat Gopal Singh and others, ready 
iw^hted, awaited their chief, and they saluted him courteously. 

%Come hither, Lukshmun,” said the chief. 

'I he man was well mounted, and advanced. Fazil saw that his 
cheeks were wet with tears, and liis eyes red and swollen. Hideous 
as the face now was, there was a dignity of sorrow in it which was 
not unimpressive. 

“ Meah,” said the chief, “this is a foolish slave of mine, who im- 
plores me to send him with you ; he wants no pay, — only food and 
clothes, and forage for his horse. He will be faithful to you in all 
danger and trial, and knows no fear. When yoij return from the 
campaign, send him to mo again- Do you accept him? ” 

“ 1 do, Pahar Singh, and will be to him as you were, that 1 promise,” 
replied Fazil. 

^hen dLsmount and kiss the young Khan’s feet,” said the chief 

Cuksbmuu obeyed him, dismounted, and prostrating liimself before 
Fazil, embiuced bis knees. He then did the same to his master, 
lying at his feet, and sobbing bitterly. , 

“^t up, fool/’ said the chief kindly, drawing the back of his 
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liand roughly across his eyes. Go, thou art safer with him 
with me, go ! Take him, Meah,*’ he continued, putting the man'^ 
hand into Fazil’s, who raised him up. Take him ; he will be to 
you the faithful bound he was to me and my boy yonder : we can 
lU spare him, but, after what has happened, he is better away for a 
while. And now, sir, we part. Remember what I said to your 
father, and that while Mahrattas are weak they will be treacherous. 
I wish you well ; in the words of your people, ‘ E3i6da Hafia.’ ** 

So saying, the chief mounted, cansed his spirited horse to execute 
several caracoles and plunges, and, with his nephew and followers, 
rode off rapidly to the plain b^ond, where the shrill horn and deep 
dtum of his troop were sounding the assembly. 

“ Had it been thns if you knew me, Pahar Singh ? '* thought Fazil, 
as the last of the rough troopers passed round the corner of the 
buildings to the plain beyond. “ Hardly, I think ; but it is well as 
it is, and your goodwill is bettor than your spite.** As he turm 
round he saw tlio hunchback beside him. The bridle of his hot^ 
was hooked within his left arm ; his hands, joined together, 
raised to his nose, and he had balanced himself on his left log, ^ // 
the solo of the right foot pressed against the calf of the left 
grotesque features were twisted into a curious expression, 
grief and joy struggled for mastery. ^ 

Yonr name is Lukshmun? ** said Fazil. ^ 

** My lord, it is ; I am your slave now and for ever r — tiiy-ie> if 
you penult mo to serve you in my own way.** ’ 

“And that is?** 

“No matter now,** said the creature; “you will find 6u. 
di^lease you, I will go away of my own accord and give no trout>t\; , 
if I please .you, lot me be near yon, and that is enough.** 

“How is this ? You talk like a woman.*' 

“ Do you know anything of them, master ? ** replied the man. 
“ Perhaps not ; it takes a long life to know them, they say. Do I 
talk like a woman ? All no, sir ; to me you are the woman who has 
bewitched me, and I follow you biindly for the sake of the love I 
have for you, which Sits in my heart.” 

“ Since when, friend ? *’ said Fazil, laughing. 

“ Since last night, when you were kind to that poor Brahmun girl 
who owes her honour to you, and long before that, of which I will 
tell you another time. Can I do anything now ? ** 

“ Hast thou eaten? ** 

“Yes; and I have enough here to last me two days," an/V he 
pointed to a bundle of cakes tied at his back. “ 1 can give you one 
xf you liko^ when you are hungiy,” ^ 

“ I do not ' wont it — 1 have eaten,*’ said Fasil. “ Can 1 trust thee 
already?" 


i 
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O, master ! ” cried the ipaa piteously, as the tears started sad- 
%zil 7 to bis ejes. ** Do uot say that ! I am a poor huucbbaek, who 
paucmot say fine worda^ what is the use of my talking 9 If .you mis- 
trust me, bid me go. I will return to him who gave me to you — 
better that, than be doubted. Blnough, shall I go?*' 

“ No, stay,” continued Fazil ; “ I will trust thee. Tie thy horse 
there, and give him some fodder from the bundle yonder. . . . That 
is well. Now go to the Kucheri ; say to the Naib, that Fazil Khan 
Meah wants the bundle of things given to him by Janoo Naik, and 
be is to give it.” 

“ And what if Janoo is there, master? he will not allow it/* 

“ That is why 1 do not go myself” said Fazil ; but if there is 
any difiiculty I wdl come. Show this as a token, and it will suffloo,” 
and he took off his signct-riiig. 

“ I will bring them without this, Moah, and yet I take it. Toll 

t some one to mind the mare, else if she hears the born she will break 
oAr rope ;”and the man, throwing his coai*se black blanket over him, 
sotfimblod off at a quick pace towards the town. It was but a short 
flo Fazil waited there looking at his own horses which wore 

^ ejetod in the street. He had no desire to rejoin his father, who 
quietly smoking within. Fortunately, too, the priest rode ; 
^aid he wanted a hookah, dismounted, and went into the Mutt. He 
would be company enough. 

Fazil watched the street narrowly. Had ho done right in sending 
Lukshmun — ought he not to have gone himself ? He could yet go 
if there were refusal, but Hiere might be no occasion. In a little 
time, ieiss then he had supposed possible, he saw the hunchback 
coMing up the street at a sharp run, and as ho reached Fazil, he put 
inti his hand a heavy bundle of what felt like ornaments of gold 
and? silver, tied in a cloth which was spotted with blood. ' 

‘“Shabash !” cried Fazil, “it was well contrived. How didst then 


get them ? ” 

“ Janoo Naik is an ass, and the father of all the ilssca in Tooljapoor. 
I know him of old,” rctunied Lnikshniun. “ Ho was there sitting 
like a scared owl on the steps of the Kuchori. ‘Come and drink,* 
says he to me. ‘ 1 will/ said I ; ‘ wait, I have a message from the 
masiorto deliver/ Then I went .in, and said to a Karkoon, ‘Give 
mo what Janoo gave just now, the people are chme for it/ He 
could not go in there, for he is a Mang. ‘ Take thorn,* says a Karkoon, 
opening a box; ‘I don’t like to touch them, they are bloody.’ So I 
tiOo||. them ou^ master, and hero they are. As I passed J&noo, I 
ga^e him a rupee, and told him to go to the Kullal’s and get some 
dri'ink ready, while I delivered my message— ^and he is gone. 0, the 
owl, the owl f he will be drunk by this time ; but, maigter, that man 
is as true as steel, and put these in trust; they were not loot to 
him- Wilt thou them here f No, not here ? ” 
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Sell them ! ” cried Fa^i], laughing ; “ no, surely— why P 

“ O, the master never does — he always keeps the gold and edlv 
and buys them at his own valuation ; but he gives us a share, neve 
tbclesa, and I shall miss mine of last night’s work : — better, however, 
that the women have it.” 

“ AK I friend, I fear thou wilt have no such luck with me,” re- 
turned the young man. That is no loot, however ; it will only go 
to its owner.” 

** Ah, Moah, I understand now,* said the*man quickly, “ Yes, for 
her. Poor child 1 poor child I and when she sees the blood ! — ^better 
throw that cloth away, and tie them up in a clean handkerchief.” 

“ No,” said Fazil, “ keep it. It is evidence of the worst, and she 
needs to know it ; but let us count them. Thirteen, you see, gold 
and silver ; and look, there is blood on these anklets — let it stay. 
Yes, now I will trust thee.” 

J ust then the Khan and the priest came out of the court, bo^i j 
accoutred for the march. 

” I was seeing to the horses, father,” said Fazil, in anticipation 
his fath<}r’B remarks, “ and questioning this gift of Pahar i 

look at him — a strange being, is he not ? ” ,,{is 

Lukshraun advanced, prostrated himself, kissed the Klian’s 
but Sfiiil nothing. The prie.st was acknowledged by a di.stnnt bu . 
respectful reverence only, and the hunchback seemed to regard hiir 
with antipathy. 

” Stxunge enough, son,” said the Khan, looking at him from head 
to foot : ” ask thy mother about his horoicope when we get to camp. 
Ho may be lucky, after all — these huuchbacks often are so.” 

” My lord,” said Lukshmun pleadingly, joining his hands, 
the Brahnmns like to tiy their hands on my nativity, and they all 
say T am lucky. For I am a twin, and they never could make out 
exactly which of the two was the eldest bom; bat they believed 
Hama was, who was always unlucky, and had a bad wife and worse 
children, and ho was shot yesterday ; so the bad luck and bad stars 
— sun and moon, and all — went with him ; and now your slave is 
the luckiest of men, since he is the property of the noble Afzool 
Khan and his son Fazil. Surely the stars sent him.” 

” Thon hast a bold tongue,” sai^ the priest. ” Peace, be silent,” 

“ Ah, Maharaj ! ” returiiod the man, ” holy men like you and the 
Brahmuns think too mucliupon divine glories, to mind what a poor 
fool like me says. I, too, know my prayers already, and shall 
become a Mussulman, when I have heard a few more, of your rever- 
ence’s sermons. O, they are wonderful! Bismilla — ir-rahmlbrn- 
ir-raheem ! ” 

“Come,”' said the Khan, “they are boating the N&garas every- 
where, and asUll are ready, we need not delay.” So» mountiiig their 
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ofiRrseB, which were being led about, they rode on to the plain where 
me men were aBsembling fast, and closing in heav^ maeaes upon 
pheir sevaral standards. In a few minutes, the Paigah of Afzool 
Khan, Moro Pundit being in the midst closely guarded, moved on 
down the pass, followed by the Abyssinian cavalry ; and their bright 
steel morions, gay scarves, trappings and standards, gleamed in tlio 
blazing sunsbinc. Yet it was not hot enough to oppressive ; a 
fresh westerly wind had arisen, driving before it largo masses of 
fleecy cloud, which, as they passed, threw broad chequers of light 
and shade over the plain, rustling among the tall rip© corn, which 
bowed before it in golden wavy ripples, and refreshing the men who, 
though few had slept, were as yet unconscious of fatigue under the 
excitement they had gone through. 

The pooplo of the town watched the long line, that, owing to the 
rough nature of the road, stmggled down the pass, with thankful 
jl^^rts for deliverance from further molestation ; and as the last of 
loJe men disappeared behind a shoulder of the mountain, a faint 
po^ut of “ Jey Kalee I Jey Toolja ! ” rose from a group of men, con- 
to ^9ng of the Nimbalkur and other chiefs who were assembling at 
pV eyiousc. Others clustered about the edge of the tableland, and 
v/|“^n they saw the long line emerge upon the plain beyond the 
' groves and gardens of Sindphul, and heard the loud booming notes 
of the Nagai'as growing fainter in the distance, many a heart 
breathed a prayer of thanks for delivei*ancc, intermingled with 
defiance and deep curses on those from whose violence they had 
suffered. • 

S th© temple a group of priests were sitting about the sbririe 
ing, and the imago of the goddess still lay on its back, tlio 
eyes flashing in the glare of the lamps now lighted about it. 
as yet, dared to touch it, without some preliminary cere- 
monies of deprecation of her wrath. Within, the blood had lioeu 
washed away — but without, in the courts it still lay in patches, 
blackening and cracking in the sun. 


CHAPTER LXIL 

• 

Theru is nothing, perhaps, more effectual to deaden, if not to relieve 
recent misery, than the sensation of rapid motion. Leaning back in 
the ^lankeen, with the doors now shut, and the fresh breeze blowing 
refreshingly through the open blinds, Tara felt herself hurried 
swiftly and smoothly along, while her attention was at once occupied 
and distracted by the occurrences of the journey. Siudphul, its 
tonple and trees : the lane which was the bed of the rifulet, through 
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which the bearers plashed rapidly : the village gate now shut^ and ^ 
bastions xnanned with men to keep ont mafandors : the long shaeffl 
narrow lane, overhung with trees ; — then, beyond, the plain, covereo 
with rich crops of grain now ripening ; the slionts of the men and 
boys, pc^rched upon their stages in the fields, slinging, stones at 
birds ; the song, drawling and monotonous, of the bnllock-drivers at 
the wells, — were all familiar objects and sounds to the desolate girl 
being carried rapidly by them. Would she ever see them again? 

As they passed their own garden, she looked among the trees 
— perchance she might see Sudba, the old bulldck-driver, or Puresh- 
rutn, the gardener; but there was no one visible, else she had cried 
out to them. Were they dead, too ? Ah I how often had slie wan- 
dered among the trees there with her mother, and watched the 
butterflies among the flowers I The bearers stopped to change oppo- 
site the wicket gate, and she could see the bright beds of white 
jessamine, unpicked as yet, and large marigolds, and white ancl^ 
yellow clirysfuithemums, which the men were saving for the Duss^i }\ 
Who would gather them now ? Over them, the same bright yell 
and white buttoiflies were hovering in hundreds, and the fierce gi|V’, 
and bine dragonflies chasing each other, or darting here and tbjis 
quick as thought, and glistening'in the sun. Then she remomM^h 
the omen in her gnnlen as sho sat spinning, and fell back on the 
pillow shuddering. It was true. She remembered too that the bird 
had sat for a while, and twittered a sweet low song. Was he that 
bird, that noble, gracious youth, who had spoken to her so gently, so 
kindly ? She tried to follow the thread of this thought back, but 
failed. Her mind was sadly confused and wandering, now revertin/ 
to the omen, now to the objecjts she was passing, and the ])oople 
met; — who were they ? wliat doing ? whither going ? — to the horse- 
men, the monotonous tramp of whose horses never ceased, some behind, 
some before, some around her, — fierce, dark-bearded fellows, w1k»so 
very proximity sho would have dreaded before, — who were now 
guarding her respectfully by his order ; while the kind old man, to 
whose charge she had been specially committed, rode close to the side 
of the litter, and where the path was narrow, asked her, through the 
blinds, if she were well, and wanted anything. 

Fazil, son of Afzool ; she romegibcrod the name. It was strange 
to Hindu lips, but had a musical cadence, which her memory retained 
as she repeated it to herself. Fazil, son of Afzool ; and he had a 
aistCT Zyna. What would she be like? Would she be kind and 
loving to her? like KadhaP Was he not beautiful, and very fair, 
almost ruddy. ' 

Into all these channels, confused, and whirling her mind hither and 
thither like* dust and straws before the wind, her thoughts wandered 
dreamily* apparently ayoiding the bare, hideous fact that sdl were 
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whom sh^ loved — all who had protactod her up to last night, 
this would not long be denied its place. It was a homblo 
^ ility not as yet fully understood s— which her gentle mind could 


not grasp. 

Dead ! who saw them die ? They wore alive lost night, — who had 
killed them? If she had seen them die, that, indeed, would bo 
surety. No, it was not true. They could not be dead, — they co\ild 
not have left her so helpless. It was some fraud, some deception. 
She had not gone far : Stiidphul was close by : she would i*uu and sit 
in the garden, and wait for her mother; and she half-oponed the door 
of the litter. Sh^re Khan rode by it, erect and stem, but bowed 
down to her as the door moved. “ Do* you want anything, lady P he 
said. “ Go to sleep ; it will rest you.” 

The voice, kind as it was, dispelled the other thought, and brought 
|| ba ck the bitter reality of desolation and the events of tho nigiit. 
Pww she had been lifted up — and the girl Gunga’s laugh of triumph 
noM mockery rang in her ears, and was before her oyew now, as sho 
|po»scd her hands against them : the rude men who carried her down 
VO ^\steps : the fearful shrieks and din in the temple : the shots and 

0,0^ growing fainter as they carried her away t and, above all, tho 
of Moro Trimmiil, exulting with Gnnga that they were safe 
^'TTom death, and had Tara captive. To Ilutunjuu fii’st,” ho had 
said, “and then ” 

“ Prom that worse than death he saved me,” she thought, with a 
shudder. ” Paatil saved mo — PaziJ, sou of Afzool — else 1 were helpless 
with Moro now. And they*wero dead — lier people, all dead P x es, 
ijtkc deiail Fazil had related was brief and circumstantial. The 
i'i|fpeys would not lif* — why should they? They were weeping, and 
hacn taken him up dead. Her father, a negro had killed him, they 
saidl She felt no hope could come out of this detail. ‘ They had 
lifted him up and put him .... No, she could not follow tliat. That 
beloved father, dead — disfigured with ghastly wounds^ — mother, 
whom Janoo had seen dead, and Badlia .... all P lie h.id said so. 
How could he — Fazil — know of Jdnoo, or the Bh6peys, her father’s 
dependants, so as to deceive her with names?” 

So, round and round, whirling, dashing hither and thither like the 
motes in a snnbenm, staying nowhere, sometimes utterly blank, tho 
girrs thoughts ministered to her fast growing misery. The hot dry 
eyes, red and swollen, looked out sometimes vacantly as the bearers 
changed shoulders. She felt powerless to move, careJehS as to what 
bcc^e of her. As the reality of the death of all, pressed on her 
mina occasionally with greater force, she sat up and gasped for 
breath, and a^in fell back upon the cushions ; tlicn the monotonous 
crids of the b&rers as they shnfiSed along rapidly, and the dull tramp 
of the horses, with the s^nse of motion, were reiicf from mentol 
agony: Bnd» after a time» she slept 
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The action of setting down the litteti awoke her with a sdL I 
Under some trees not far from a village gate, there was the am » j 
hut of a Fakeer. Sh^ Ehan was speaking to the old man, and t£| 
troopers ' were dismounting from their horses. Sh^e Khan earner 
to her. 

“ I have sent for the Josee’s wife,'* he said. “ The Sjm here saTS 
she is a kind woman. She will bring yon water and something to 
eat. Wc rest here while the men get their breakfasts, and the 
horses are fed. Fear nothing. Open the litter, — it is cool and pleasant 
in the shade under the trees,*' and then he left her. 

So it was. She opened the door and looked out. A small grove 
of mango trees, with a smooth green sward below them, and some 
cattle and goats grazing there in the cool shade ; a boy and a girl 
tending them looked inquisitively at her, and the girl came up shyly 
and sat down by her. u 

“Do you want water, lady?” sho said. “I am the 
daughter, and those are my goats. 1 will go and tell my mother y / J 
want water. You are a Brahmun, are you not?” f fit. 

Tara patted her head in assent — she could not speak ; and the, ♦'j 
ran away, crying to the lad not to let her goats stray. 

By-and-by the child and mother returned, and the latter bron[|(>Jj 
copper vessel of water and a drinking-cup. 

“ Here is water, lady,” she said ; “ will you get out and wash your 
face ? Surely, I know you,” she continued quickly, as Tara turned 
her face to her. “ Where have I seen you? ” 

“ No matter,” said Tara, “ I do not ki’ow you.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said tho dame drearily. “ So many tiavellp'^ 
come and go, and ... . but no matter. Shall I cook anytKing^^^ 
yoTi ? will you come to our house and bathe?” 

“ No,” said Tara ; “ they will go on presently ; I will stay here.” 

“ Come hither, Ooma,” sho said to the girl, who was standing 
apart, and she whispered to her; “ go, and come quickly,” she added 
aloud. 

“ Do not send for any one else,” said Tara ; “ I am well.” 

“ Arc you not ill ? ” said the woman. “ Ah, your eyes are rod and 
swollen.” 

“ I have a headache,” replied '!^ara; “it is so hot.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, sitting down, and putting her arm kindlj 
round Tara, and pressing her head against her own bosom, — “ yes, 
you look tired and weoiy, but it will pass away. Wash your face and 
hands, and your feet — ^it will do you good^ and refresh you. Put out 
your feet — so— I will wash them.” ^ 

Tho cool water was refreshing as it was poured over her bands and 
feet ; and after the woman had dried them with the end of hear saree, 
she a^in laid Tara’s bead against her lareast, and patted her as 
tiiough she were her own child. * 
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ffTon loot so weary,” she said ; “ have you travelled far? ” 

^ From Tooljapoor,” Tara replied* 

Is all well there ? ” asked the woman. It was a common qiios- 
on with no meaning to the askor, but of how much to Tara 1 

She could not answer, but clung, almost convulsively, to the kind 
breast on which she had laid her head. 

“ I see,” said the woman ; ” so young and rich, and yet thou art in 
sorrow, lady — ^rest here.” And she drew her the more closely to her, 
and patted her as before. So they sat till the child came back, who 
bronght npon a plate, covered with a handkerchief, a few simple 
sweetmeats and some parched rice. “Eat, she said, “if over so 
little ; eat a bit of ‘ Luddoo,’ and drink some water.” Tara shook her 
head, and only nestled the closer to the soft bosom : it was strangely 
like her mother’s, 

“ Poor thing, poor thing,” thonght the woman to heraolf, “ what 
Wan ail her? Perhaps her husband is unkind. Bat, my rose,” she 
aloud, “eat this.” And she broke off a piece of the cake and 
it to Tara’s mouth. “I made it myself, and it is quite pure 
fcoAolean. Eat it ; open your mouth.” Tara did so mechanically, and 
'lip ^ut it in. 

iXif ^ mouth was dry and hot ; she could not 

and felt choking. The woman saw it, and rubbed her 
^tliroat gentjy. The hardness and constriction seemed to rc'lax, jand 
she was able to swallow what she had taken, and to eat a little more, 
the woman feeding her. 

“Good,” she said kindly, “try again by-and-by. O lady, what 
heavy grief is on you that ndteara come ? Can I do aught for you ? ” 
thc^oj^ng,” said Tai’a; “only do not leave me while they are 

Sq they sat silently. If Tara conld have w'opt, it bad been well ; 
but that blessed relief was not to come yet. She was quiet, however, 
sitting there, almost stupilied, resting her head against the woman’s 
breast, who still patted her. Every now and then the great, sore, hot 
eyes looked out drearily. Some of the goats and cattli' browsed 
under the trees, others had lain down resting in the shade. There 
was no sound but a faint rustle of the breeze among the leaves, the* 
dim bnzz of flics, and the droning song of a man, at a well in a 
garden near, singing to his bullocto, and the distant plashing rush of 
the water as it was emptied from the bag into the cTHtoni. 

And BO they sat, till one by one the bearers gathered near them, 
and tmd np their hookas on the palankeen as l)ofon?. Then the 
horsfmen came up, and she heard Sh^e Khan asking her if she 
were ready, and telling the bearers to take up the palankeen. Tara 
bad ^t the gifts she had received at the shrine under her waistband, 
and' remem&red them. As the paJonkeen was taken oip she took 
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them out and put thorn into the woman’s hand^ who, expecting 
haps a few copper coins, stood looking at them in amazement* 

May your grief pass from yon, and may God be merciful iinW 
you, my child/’ said the woman. Ere Tai*a could reply, a bean^ 
had shut the door, and the men ran on with renewed vigour. 

Yes, the little change had refreshed her, and she again fell asleep, 
mercifally : and it was evening, and. the shadows were lengthening 
fast, when she became aware that they approached a large town, 
passed through a busy bazar crowded with people, then emerged 
from it ; crossed over a bridge, from which a large piece of water 
was visible on the loft hand, and the towers and bastions of a fort 
washed by it ; then the gloom of a deep-arched gateway, and light 
beyond. A respectably dressed elderly woman, in Mahometan 
costume, took hold of the side of the palankeen, and ran along with 


it a short distance. 

“ Stop,” she cried to the bearers, — “ this is the place ; put it dow^ 
and go away.” 

Then Tara saw several other women advance and hold a hen 
sheet so as to screen her as she got out, and the door was opei^r 
and Goolab, for she it was, speaking a rongh dialect of Mahr^ , ^ 
bid her come forth. As she did so, and stood there, Goolab “jr'® 
the evil oif her,” as was her custom ; * and other women cor ^ , 
forward with plates, on which woto coriander and mustard seed, 
wavfed thorn over her. Thus welcomed, Tara now stood waiting a 
signal to advance; and Goolab, seeing her trembling violently, put 
her arm rt)und her, looking with wonder at the riclincss of her apparel 
and the heavy gold ornaments she wore, her exceeding beauty causing 
respect and silence oven from the loquacious and privileged i^jarse/i 

“Enter,” said a low sweet voice from within a enrtain hanj^^;^ 
across a doorway, which was slightly opened. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 

Tara advanced, still trembling, and clinging to Goolab, and trying 
to hide her face in the end of her garment ; she was only sensible of 
the same sweet voice, as a girl of. great, and to her strange, beauty, 
tt>ok her in her arms, embraced her, and said gently, “ Peace be 
unto yon I yon are welcome, with the peace and ble-ssing of Alla upon 
you ! ” and that another taller and older lady embraced her in like 

• Women pass tlwir hands over the person on whom the ceremony istper. 
formed frt>m head to foCt j then, turning the backs of their hands against their 
temples, make all their knuckles and finger .joints crock loudly. This is donetO' 
nvori coQjijqueuueB of £vil filyo, * 
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aijd said the same. Afto that for a limgi^rlala aha ramem^ 

nothing. 

yWhon aha recovered, she was lying npon a soft bedding in a small 
near an open window wbicb looked out upon the lake that 
Encircled the fort, glowing with the reflection of piles of Sunset-clonds. 
On what seemed an island in the lake was a Hindu temple, with a 
high pyramidical roof, around y^hich hung the rioh foliage of several 
magnihcent ti*eeB, and temple and trees wore reflected double in the 
still water. These were the first objects that met her aighh 

Then, turning round, tlie same young face that she had seen on 
entering the apartment bent over her, and a soft warm hand was 
passed over her face, and the ends of the fingers kissed in loving 
greeting ; but the girl did not speak* though a sweet smile spread 
over her features, and she seemed to beckon with her left hand to 
another person l^hind her, whom Tara could not soe. Another 
^moment and her deliverer advanood, saluting her respectfully, 
jFix2i 1 liad ruhlcn fast to overtake Tara, but had not succeeded, 
men, a light ])alankcon, and the hope of a liberal reward, 

^ induced the bearers to put out their utmost speed, and they had 
redeemed their promise of reaching their destination before 
yV ; but lie had arrived soon after. 

away, brother,” said Zyna, “ do not speak to her now; you have 
' seen that she is safe — that is enough,” , 

“ My sister,” he replied in Persian, that Tara might not understand, 
“not so. It will grieve her, and thee too, sorely, but she must 
know the truth. Do not go away, 1 will speak to her in her own 
tongue, and show her these «ad memorials which I have brought. It 
tlioncrcy not to delay in such cases. — Can you listen to mo, lady, a 
'BMlpmomonts P ” he continued to Tara; “what I have to toll yon is 
ii^worse than what you have already heard, but it will confirm it ; 
and rtruth and reality are ever better than doubt,” 

“If you please to say it, sir,” said Tara, who had arisen directly 
she saw Fazil approaching, and stood by the window 

“ If — if — ^you saw anything tliat had belonged to them you would 
know it, perhaps,” said Fazil hesitatingly. 

Tara’s bosom heaved so thot she could not speak. She appeared 
as if gasping for breath, with the same distre.ssing symptoms os 
when, in the morning, he had told her first of her bereaveineut, — 
and she trembled violently. She could not stand, and cniuuhcd 
down against the wall. 

“ O, noL now, brother ! not now,” pleaded Zyna, who put her arm 
1 * 0 wd Tara, and was supporting her, 

Kat Fazil was merciless. “ It must be,” he said. “ And now, 
}adk listen If you had any doubt, these will remove it. After t 
left you the Second time I went to the KneUeri, fof what J4noo 
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Niiik told me he had left there, and these wore given as hav 
belonged to yonr mothex*, Antmda Bje, and your stepmother^ 

Bye. Book at thorn.” 

As he spoke he untied a bundle he held, and poured the contend 
at her feci ; heavy gold and silver ornaments of some value, and a 


few rings. 

Tara looked at them for a moment. The silver chain anklets/ 
which were her mother’s, were dabbled with blood, now dry on them; 
the gold pair had been made after those on her own feet for Hadha’s 
marriage, by her brother Moro. Enough — all were familiar objects. 
They swam before her eyes — the room seemed whirling round, and, 
weak as she was, she sank down again utterly unconscious, with 
Zyua crying over her. 

“ Let them remain,” said Fazil, “ she must see them when she 
recovers, else she will not believe. Show them to her one by one. 
I dare not stay ; ” and ho left the room. j 

Tara had not however fainted, but slie was gasping for breath 1 
and Zyna called to Goolab to bring a fan, while she opened tf A 
casement of the window still more, to let in air. “He said-y^/y^ 
saifl,” sobbed Tara, trying to speak; “lady, I cannot speak — 1//,^ 
choking — Q ! why do I not die r Ho said ” 

“Ho said you were to look at them all, one by one,” said 
trying to chock her own sobs and tears, “ He is kind. Fazil, my 
brother, would not give yon pain unless it were for good Look ’ 
here they are,” and Zyna spread out tho ornaments with her own 
hands, Bbuddering at the blood upon them. 

Tara looked earnestly at Zyna; the eyes were full of misery — so 
full that Zyna could not boar them — passed her hands over her 
pressing them tightly, then looked away. Tara turned the 
inents voc^antly over and over, siglinig, and, as it were, catching 'her 
breath convulsively. There was one, a ring with a sappliii’e sot in 
it, with which she knew her mother never parted, for she believed 
that without it evil would happen to her, and that it had brought 
pr(»spoTity. It used sometimes to be put on the altar when they 
worshipped Lakshmec, the Goddess of Wealth — else it never left her 
mother’s hand; but it was there, Zyna did not know this then, 
but she saw Tara’s hand tremble very much as she took it up and 
looked at it carefully. There waa a dark stain inside, and Tara put 
down the ring, gasping^ as it were, for bre^ath, then took it up again. 

Zyna watched wonderingly, the changing expressions which p^sed 
over the beautiful features : first despair ; then, os it seemed to her, 
prayers were murmured in a language she did not understand, gind 
the features appeared to relax, the upturned eyes glistened, tnere 
^^’as a look as if of hope or triumph upon the face. She moved 
closer to Tara^ still closer, as she thought she saw tears ^thering 
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^fthe liot eyes, IE Tara could only weep it would be well. Zyna 
J|ksed her left arm round Her, and gently drew the girl’a head on. 
ipr own shoulder and bosom ; it fell softly there and rested ; the 
Tiand which held the ring dropped on her lap, beating restlessly ; 
but the other grasped her so that it almost caused pain. Elind 
•nature did not snfEer the terrible struggle to continue longer, elso 
Tara had died; and with almost a shriek of pain, her tew burst 
forth uncontrollably, 

** Thank God for it,” said Lurlee, who had enterod, and was stand- 
ing over them, and who noV passed her hands over Tara, as Goolab 
hi^ done ; “ she will be easier for this, and the worst is past : let 
her weep. The blessing of Alla and the Prophet on thee, my 
daughter,” she said to Tara. “I salute thee with peace! Thou 
hast entered at a fuitunate moment, and there is joy following thy 
grief. Fear not; thou hast come to those who will be to thee what 
|^bon'hast lost.” 

Hhc will require much oaro, mother,” said Zyna; “feel how she 
Qi^rembling ; I will not leave her. Ah, yes — that is tho reason ; 

away those things, Goolab ; wash them and put them by.” 

\ 01^0 lab took them up, and with all her choicest epithets of “Poor 
rose ! my pretty dove ! my lily! my own life! ” she tried to 
rifjothe tho girl ; but Tara heeded no one. Keeping the ring clutched 
in her own hand, she hid her face in Zyna's bosom, then suffered 
her gradually to lay her head down on her knee, and rook it soft/ly. 
She dared not speak, but tried to look up gratefully, someiimos, and 
then cluug tho closer to hcr«gentle nurse. 

je Hush,” said Zyna, as fresh bursts of tears often occurred, “ I 
Tvluit has happened, and 1 will not leave thee, Tara; no, 
nevt now. And ho, my brother, says it too.” So they sat and lay 
— t^ two gii'ls — long into tho night ; and gradually, uiiablo to resist 
the kindness lavished on her, Tara spoke a little, and Zyna en- 
couraged it, and heai*d wonderingly, Tara’s simple talo of trial and 


That night, too, her future fate was the subject of earnest debate, 
often approaching the verge of passion, between Afzool Klian, his 
son, and tlie priest. What could they do with a Brabmun orphan, 
a heathen unbeliever who was a c^ptlvo, and a slave, by tho laws of 
war ? Long and earnestly did tho priest plea 4 that "she should forth- 
with be sent to the royal harem. So beautiful a slave would bo 
cherished, loved, and have every luxury at her command ; she might 
beetle the mother of princes, and the head of tho state ;• and Afzool 
Eh£ supported this opinion, which waa borne out by texts from the 
lawj plausibly quoted hy tho Peer. 

Imt Fazil opposed them both, gently yet firmly, and at last almost 
fiercely. “ She is my captive^ if captive at all,” he said*; “ my fdave, 
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taken iawiar, according to yonr own texts, Hnzmt — and 1 can rel^W 
her, or ransom her, or keep her, as I will. She has relatives at Wy® 
where we are going, and with your permission, father, she can 
with ns till then ; we will be her safegnard, honourably and truly. 
After tliat,” he added with some little confusion, she can act for 
herself, and of her own free will ; but. to send her to the palace, to 
be decked out and noticed for a while, and then flung aside — no, 
father ; better she died, or better still that wO now turned her into 
the street, to shift for herself among her own people.” 

“ That would bo inhospitable, son, if no more,” returned his father; 
“well, ^y, let her stay, and welcome. No matter,” ho thought to 
himseH, “ if he have hiB own way in this thing!” • The Khan was 
decidedly in good humour. The kichdri, kabobs, and some other 
dishes which were especial favourites, had been dressed to perfection 
by Lurlec, and were relished, as they can best be, with the zest 
insured by a long ride. 

Lurlee had met him •In good humour, and the stars were in prffl 
pitious conjunction to welcome bis arrival. The lady had noilijfltJ 
but good to say of Tara, whose beauty and sad history had art 


deeply impressed her. 
will make the better true believer. Let her stay with us, 0 KC '• 
she shall be a daughter to me,” and the lady sighed. “ There' is 
nothing unlucky about the period of her oiTival, for the sun was ni 
conjuTiction with Jupiter, and she was born under Venus, she says ; 
and as she is a Bralimun she knows all about her horoscope and tlie 
planets; besides, is not this Wednesday, and she arrived between 
five and six in the evening, under Venus, so that she is bora to ^ 
under the same planet as she was born to her own parents ? Isj^t 
that curious ? and by-and-by I shall call her Fazila, according t»^io 
blessed scheme of nativity sent by the prophets. And listen further, 
Khan,” continued the lady, pausing and examining her book, “ Her 
name now begins with a T, and that stands for Air, and is lucky, 
because—^ — ” and she was nearly saying it aloud, only she cheeked 
herself in time, “because,” she said to herself, “Fazirs name begins 
with an F, and that means Fire, and fire and air always agree best, 
bccauBc the one cannot exist apart from the other.” 

“I don’t understand, Lurlec,” $aid the Khan, “how it is. What 
about fire P ” 


“What if she bo an infidel,” she said, /. 


“Never mind,” replied the lady knowingly, “yon will find out 
more by-and-by, Khan! there is a good deal to be done before 
then.” 

So Tara escaped another groat peril which she kncwi>not o 
remained as an honoured and welcome guest mth her now protectors. 
And in a feyr days, when Afzool Khan hod made the necessary 
arrangements, his anuy waa ready to move on. These need no 
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Htail at oTir hands, except ^ coxxcoms two characters in onr histcMcy 
jVho did not accompany it. 

< Tlie first was Eowas Khan, who, recalled by the King to manage 
he a:ffair8 of his own troops, rcfcurnei from Sholapoor to the capital. 
The young man regrettod the necessity ; for to share a campaign in 
real service with his friend had ever been one of his most 

cherished plans. The iCiug^s order was, however, peremptory, and 
was obeyed. “ When we retnm,” said the old Khan to him as they 
parted, “ the days of mourning will be expired, and thou shalt have 
thy desire.’' 

With him was sent the Lalla, who, being naturally of an nn warlike 
nature, rejoiced at the prospect of esdhpiim hardships of no ordinary 
kind. And was not Kowas Khan the late Wnzeor’s son, and nominal 
Wnzcor himself? Ho might become actually so, and what a field 
for advancement was opened to him if this should bo I “ Alay your 
^!^:ripcrity increase, may yon be victorious,” lie said to the father and 
as he took leave of them. “ Insholla I your poor servant will 
.lakte you news of the city and court, after the true imporial fashion, 
BveVlvh is more his vocation than recording battles ; only remember 
VinsWour slave is grateful.” > 

“^ool Klian’s army, now organized in all respects, set forward on 
•[ts maiTh. A few miles only were traversed daily, and it would 
fC(iuiro a month or more ere they could reach Wye. Sometimes a 
house was found for the ladies in a village or town near which tho 
forces encamped; but more frequently they were in tho Khan's 
tents, which were infinitely pleasanter. Tho two girls grew together, 
trke more as the first restraint passed away ; and tho lady Lurlee and 
Zwa were never tired of hearing from the lips of the beautiful 
hcatlign, the simple story of her life, her widowhood, and her 
strap ge rescue from dishonour. 

Was Tara liappy? Yes; when she thought of what her fate 
must have been had she not been rescued from Moro Trimmul, or 
oven if Fazil had yielded to her first entreaties, and let h»»r go with- 
out inquiry. She knew not then of tho further escape from tho 
royal harem which Fazil had secured ; but as it was, gratitude to 
him had already become the main feeling of her life. Of her parents* 
death she had no doubt whatever now. Tho other members of tho 
family would have claimed the property and cast her olT. Widow 
and priestess combined, she would have been helpless against tho 
insult and profligacy of men of her own faith, and now she was at 
Ica^ safe. . She was grateful, therefore, and, for the most part, 
ha^y too. ' 

Ifct often, as she wept bitterly under tho old memories of aA 
innocent andTiappy home, the loving arms of her mother seemed 
clasped atout her once more, and her caresses almost palpably f elt^ 
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wHle the glistening erjres of the goddess appeared to follow h^ 
i^eeping and waking, with a reproadifal look of desertion. In th^ 
tannxiients, Tara endured bitter grief ; but ever at hand were the 
gentle remonstrances of her new mother and sister, and to them also 
were joined those of her deliverer which, in the constant association 
which grew out of a camp life, she ^elt becoming more and more 
powerf^ daj day. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

« 

Amosto the events which passed at Sholapoor after the arrival of the 
Khan, was the disposition of the prisoner Moro Trimmul. Heavily 
ironed and closely guarded, he had been brought from Tooljapoor on 
horseback, his irons loosened from one leg, and, when they wer^ 
again riveted, he ^vas consigned to the custody of the Khan’s ov 
troop. When the fate of the Brahmnn hnng in a balance, and Fiw 
fearing him, and knowing his indefat ip^ablo and snccessful attein !*( 
in propagating the political influence of the Mahrattas, had at 
urged his execution, then his transmission to Beojapoor, — there 
not a dissentient voice in the small council ; but at Sholapoor 
aspect of affairs had changed : the priest and his father had sent for' 
Moro Trimmul, and examined him in private ; and the snllonness of 
the man had apparently broken down before the threats of being 
de^atched to Beejapoor, and submitted to his fate with the King. 

The Khan and the priest were no believers in the honesty 
Mahrattas ; and at the second of these examinations, the Brahm^^. 
was plied with temptation snch as was difficult to resist, and to which 
he yielded ‘with apparent reluctance, but yielded nevertheless. To 
as.si8t them in speaking with the prisoner (for though the priest 
spoke Mahratta perfectly well, yet, as a languago of infidels, rarely 
suffered it, as ho said, to defile his mouth ; and if he did, subjected 
that organ to an excessive purification at the hour of prayer), — a 
Brahmun, who belonged to the acconntant’s department of the 
state, by name Panto Gopinath, was employed by the Khan. Of 
this man ho knew but little : but be was a good Persian scholar, as 
well as an intelligent official servant of the kingdom, and the Khan 
had no doubt of his fidelity. 

Nor, indeed, Bulwnnt Roo either; who, a bad interpreter him* 
self, had, on all occasions, been allowed to be present, as a <;tock 
upon the Brahmnns. Both had joined in trying to peigsuade JjLbro 
Trimmul to disclose the intentions of his master, and had always 
been met wij/h the same answer, that the Prince only desired re* 
<3ogmtion of his rights, and that when he heard for certain of the 
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lytarcli o£ the force, he would bo sure to send ambsesadors to explain 
^^hat had occurred. 6o it had come to this, that il ambassadors did 
urriye >vithin a few days, hforo Trlzoznol was to bo confronted with 
'them ; otherwise, that tie was to b^ sent back to Beejapoor, to be 
dealt with as a tmitor. 


To Bulwnnt Bao, whose Hahratta mind was camblo of under- 
standing and appreciating an* indirect motive of policy, the Ipuui’s 
determination seemed perfectly reasonable; and if Moro Trimmul 
could by any means be brought to consent to lead the force through 
tho defiles l^yoTid Wye, some effect upon the Rajah’s position might 
be obtained. If not, w'ho was to do it P 

To Fazil, however, the position taken up by his father was so 
unintelligible, and so unlike his usual straightforward mode of 
proceeding, that he feared some extraneous agency was at work. It 
was not BO, however ; it was simply the power which strong minds 
joxcrcise over weaker ; and by the Brahmun’s cool contempt of death, 
certainty that Siv'aji wotdd beg for terms, and his willingness to 
•iosist if ho did, — tho Khan’s suspicions were overcome. 

was it strange, perhaps, that after a time tho Khan appeared 
^^^^ttach no particular culpability to Moro Trimmul’s attempt to 
off Tara. Ho had explained the act, by her father having tired 
K .^or presence in the house as tho joalons enemy of his sister, a new 
find beautiful wife, and had requested him to take lier away to Wye, 
to devote her to one of tho temples there. Some little force was, no 
doubt, necessary ; but her father had authorized its being used, to 
prevent interference by h^r mother. Wliat did he care about tho 
vrirl P — as a widow she was impure, and her not having performed 
niWi rites of widowhood, placed her beyond the pale of respectability; 

the Khan might make a Maliomedan of her, send her to the 
King, or do what he pleased mth his slave, ho had no concern for 
hermow. 

Ine Edian thought this state of the case on the whole moro 
probable, in all its aspects, than Tara’s own story, heard tlirough Liirleo 
;uid Zyjia. It did not affect her character, which Moro Trimmul 
spared no words to commend. 

So the Brahmun grow into favour ; and as he did so, .the flattery 
which he distributed to tho Khan and the priest had its effect, in 
procuViug him liberty, first from his irons, and then of s])ecch with 
ijropinath and other persons of his own sect, who came to converse 
with one so well known by reputation. The position of all parties 
continued thus till a few days after the force liad left Sholapoor; 
i^^Wn, one ^morning, as the Khan reached the halting-place for tho 
day, the arrival of envoys from the Rajah Sivaji was announced in 
camp, and without delay they were summoned to tho Khau’s presence. 

Vfo need not follow the negotiations which ensued \ we &ve only 
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to do with those who took part in them. Host of ns know, too, wS 
Eastern negotiations are, when weakness is covered bj temporizin 
expedients of falsehood or treacheiy. So it has been from the tirsi 
80 it will bo to tho end. Moro Trimmnl had well guessed what hibi 
mast^pr's policy wonld be when he laid his fate upon the result ; and 
when he heard from Bnlwunt Rao that the envoys had proffered 
Bubmissioii, and begged of Afzool Khan to advance and partake of 
tho Ilajah’s hospitality at Pertabgnrh, where the affairs pending in 
dispute could be amicably discussed, he was satisfied — he could 
understand wliat was to come. 

His own liberation soon followed. Of wliat use was it confining 
an irresponsible agent, when rpal ambassadors had voluntarily met 
tho Khan, and declared their master’s intention to throw himself on 
the royal dcmency ? So Moro Trimmul was set free. 

JIis first act was to seek Gunga. So long as he had been kept within 
the fort at Sholapoor he had heard nothing of her ; bnt tho df.y tha* 
force marched, ho had seen her, attended by two stout footmen wirf 
Bword and buckler, n’ding among the camp followers, as tho divisjJni: 
of horsemen, under wlioso charge ho was placed, rapidly pnssc?^ 
crowd of them straggling onw'ards. Sho had not obsoiwed him-'* 
thought, for sho made no sign of roctignition. It had been otbei w\ ^ 
how’ever ; and wo must retrace a httlo this girl’s proceedings,'^! il., 
order to comprehend her present position. 

Under that strange fascination wliich often impels women to 
endure moro from men who ill-use them than from those who caress 
thorn, she liad been unable to remain at Tooljapoor, and after a brief 
struggle she bad yielded to her destiny. "Wlicn the Khan discharge^ ' 
her, and the temporary insensibility of Lukshmun had procured 1 » . 
tho gold zouo, w^hicli w^as valuable, tbe Ljird, mercenary nature wfi’ipK 
had grown out of her vocation, rose as a wall between her and MTt)ro 
Trimmul, and yet but for a moment. 

It said to Lor, “ You have got all you can from this man, his fate 
is evil ; you have had many escapes from him, and this is tho last. Go \ 
leave him, you could not save Lis life if you would; the Mussulmans 
hate him, and will destroy him, or imprison him for life. Enough 
that you Lave escaped ; go, and be thankful.’* Tliis was what sho 
thought, as* sho picked up the zone when it rolled away, fastened it 
round her waist, and walked out’of the room. Where was she to 
go ? She dared not visit the temple. Dead bodies were still lying 
there, and there was blood about the streets. She went to Anunda’s 
house, and looked into all the courts. She saw the dead negro lying 
ttmong tho flowers, and, horrified at the sight, she started hack ; 
just as some men opened a door and tried to intercept her, she tied 
uw'uy in tmror. She dared not trust herself in the quiet paHs of dhe 
town nor in tbe camp ; for there were many who would have thought 
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of a stab with a dagger, or open violence, to rid bor of tlie aone 
Jbid the valuable ornaments she had about her. The bazar, however^ i 
^was safe, and she might meet some one she knew, and obtain 
protection. 

There were many. Among them J&noo the Bamoosoe, now very 
tipsy, yet able to recognize her. Ho knew she was no friend of 
Anunda^s or Tara’s, and to her ho told the same story as he had done 
to Fazil. “Dead, all dead ! ” ho cried, os ho staggered away — “dis- 
honoured and murdered by the negroes ; and they are buried in the 
hole beyond the well, without the gate, Ho and see — go and soo.*’ 
She went up through the gate idly, and sat down beside the great 
well. She dared not go beyond it. . A largo pcepul tree hung over 
it, and a number of Hindu soldiers wore cooking under its shade. 
She asked for a few hot cakes, and they gave them, and she ate thorn 
there. Then she wandered into tbo fields and gardens beyond, and 
so round to the Pap-niis temple, and sat down on the ledge of rock 
/ jovo the little sirt’am, which thence leapt plasliing down the preci- 
Tvte, looking over the broad plain, over which the light shadows of 
ha<^cy clouds were chasing each other. 

ve])|Ier eyes filled with tears, for there came back to her, hard and 
|insli*avcd as she was, many tender memories of tho man whom she 
loved passionately; — feared, hated with bitter jealousy, and 
again loved with that perversity which is part of tho fiercest jealousy, 
iuid distorts every semblance of truth to serve its own puri)oso. Tho 
scone of Tara’s inauguration camo back to her memory, and her 
beauty. “It was not his fault, Mother,” she cried out aloud; “it was 
tliiiie, to send that lotos-faced girl to bewitch him, else ho had been 
bo me, and tbou art rightly served for it. Ho said thou wast a 
iM^d, and feared theo not ; nor do I.” 

llTcs, Tara was gone; would tho Mussulman boy, so grand, so 
bolutiful, ever give up so lovely a captive ? Surely not. “ ]j(‘t him 
have her,” she said: “she will go aw^ay, far, far from me and him, 
and it is well. Yes, it is well, and what have I to do bui» fallow and 
watch, — follow and watch ? ” 


Then she rose, remembering bey store of money in a pot under 
the fireplace, in a cloister of tho temple, where she had lived. Her 
clothes, her property, would be gone ; what matter, if that were safe ? 

So she rose up and ran lightly along the plain^ back to the gate, 
avoiding the now graves ; then passed down tho bazar and into the 
tcmplo court. All the dead had been removed. The scavengers were 
washing the court, which she crossed rapidly. As she expected, her 
had been plundered, all her clothes were gone, but the fireplace 
haid not been distuibed. She oloaed tho door carefully, then sat 
down for a^while with a beating hcai*t, to see whether she were 
followed or not ; no one came, — ^no one h^ caied to stop her, though 
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«he bad been Been. With a Bznall iron bar wbicb lay in a comer, 
boatily dug up the clay plastering of tba beartb, and took ont 
bzEBB YOBsS sbe bad hidden there, which contained her Bavinga; there^ 
were upwards of a hundred mpees in it~wealth to her. 

lying these coins carefully into her waistband, she again went out 
into the court, and proceeded to the temple* ** Do not go there/’ 
cried a man sweeping ; ** it is not washed.’^ But she went on. 

It was not washed, and was ghastly with dried and clotted blood. 
She looked into the dirine, to see what had become of the image, 
venerated, feared, and yet even detested. It lay there as it had fallen. 
No one had yet dared to tonch it, and the wicked eyes still glistened 
and sparkled in the light of th(^ lamp which had been placed beside 
it. “ Aha ! ” cried the girl exultingly ; “ lie there, liar and murder- 
ing devil, as he called thee. He not fear thee, nor do I. Lie 
there, till they pick thee np ; or why dost thou not rise thysedf ? Up, 
Mother, up ! shall I help thee ? ” she cried mockingly, as she soused 
the stone band; but she dropped it as instantly — it was wet and cold 

As she did so, she fancied the eyes turned spitefully towards he 
and a horrible superstitious terror came into hor heart when t. 
looked at hor hand and saw it was covered with blood. Tljon t ^ 
shrioked and £od shuddering, out of the front entrance to the vc&s 
bnle, across the court, up the steps, staying only for a moment K 
wash hurriedly in the sacrod cistern. Thus she went into tho bazar, 
and sought out a carrier who she knew possessed a strong pony, wlio 
agreed to take her to Sliolapoor; and, purchasing a heavy, coarse 
cotton sheet, she wrapped herself in it, and, mingling with the crowd 
of camp-followers, rode after tho force to *Sholapoor. 

For many days she could got no speech of Moro Trimmul. I^tn* 
had soon Kim taken to rivulets and wells to bathoj «and ho had dfeir 
Been her ; but though she daily tried, on one pretence or othesf, to 
got near him, she was repulsed. It was enough, however, that tsho 
Imow where he was. 

It was not long after his release ere he discovered her. She did 
not importune him, and he could hardly resist the devotion which 
had prompted her to abandon what bad been her home and follow 
his foriiines. He trusted also to induce her, gradually, again to 
furtlior his designs against Tara, which, now that her parents, and, 
as he believed, also his own sister, were all dead, appeared more 
prol table of success than before. 

If ever this selfish man hod felt a pang of real grief in his life, it 
was when he had heard of his sister’s death. Poor Badha! whom he 
had settled at last so well, when any provision for hor had bcclme 
next to hopeless — Badl^ who, with all her faults, was part of his 
own rugged nature, polished and set in a more bsantifuj frame. It 
was impossible not to grieve for her* This waa the first impressioii ; 
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there ensued an Element of rejoicing in it» ’w'hich daily 
stronger. That he was free^free to act : free from the keen 
option and daring opposition of his Sister, which, ever protecting 
Tara as with a shield, h^ only yielded to violence at the last. , 
Now Tara was within his reach, and, comparatively speaking, in a 
far greater measure than before. Ho knew her to be safe in tho 
f^m^y with whom she had obtained protection. Their own high 
hononr and strict respectability were guranteo for this. Knowing 
her helplessness, Moro Trimmnl had but one source of alarm or 
apprehension : she might allow herself to he conTGitcd to the Haho- 
medan faith, or it might bo done without her consent. Then, indeed, 
there would be no hope. • 

But, on tho other hand, was she not a Brahmun — ^wonderfully 
learned for a woman, proud of this learning, and, above all, a self- 
professed devotee of the goddess ? 

y “No,” he thought, “they may attempt conversion, probahl will 
so, but she will resist it : and yet she should not be too long 
I ibosod to a double temptation.” Now, therefore, as before, ho 
I n^ssed plans ’with Gunga as to what moans could ha employed to 
4 irate Tara from her new protectors, and carry her away into the 
V ‘his of his native province, where she could be effectually concealed; 
aiiil his pursuit of tho girl grew onco more into a fierce and morbid 
passion, absorbing and deadening all other feelings of his life. 


. CHAPTER LXV. 

Wk gods he praised! ” cried Joy ram Bh6pcy to Wamun Bhut, late 
in Mie day after tho attack upon the temple. “lie has opened his 
oycl once more. Speak, Vyas Shaatrec ; you arc safe amongst 
friends ; the gods be praised, and Toolja Mata, for this mercy, for wo 
little expected to see you live.” 

“Who are yon? ” said the Shastree faintly. “I see very dimly, 
and it appears very dark. — ^Anunda ! Tara 1 ” 

“ I, Wetnun, speak to you,” replied the elder of tho two priests, 
“and this is Jeyram Bh6pey. We carried you avTiy, and you are 
safe in the liouse of Gunnesh Hurry, Putwari of» Sindphul. — Look, 
friends,” bo continued, speaking to others without the rloor of the 
room, “ the Shastree is alive, and hath spoken, and asked for liis wife 
and daughter.” 

V|ras Shastree was sensible that the room darkened again, as a 
number of men crowded to the door; but, feeling sick and faint from 
the 'exerti(»n pi speaking even those few words, thought himself 
dying, and relapsed again into insensibility. 



Very anxiotidy did all those friends watch around the wounJ^ 
man ; and it was long before he showod any appearance of rallyi* 
strength. Night ]jasscd, and they hardly expected he would see 
<lay ; but still ho breathed, and as znorniug was brealring, a wamf 
mmstnre took the place of the chill, clatniny, deathlike state in which 
he had remfiinod proviously, and then those attending* him hoped 
that he would lire. • 

Ho had received a fearful wound. Bareheaded as he was in tho 
perfomianco of tho ceremonies so rudely interrupted, ho had not 
thought of protecting himself ; but, as the Abysainiana advanced, had 
<'auglit :i sword and shield offered him by a man in the crowd, who 
drew back and fled, and had passed to tho front with some others, 
t rying tho shout of the goddess, “ Joy Kalee ’ ” “ Jey TooJja ! ” and 
catching blows on the shield rather than returning them. But when 
a gigantic negro before him was prc*ssing upon the fi^nt rank of 
those who defended tho entraiico to the vestibule, so heavily that 
soomod ns if tliey must gite way, tho old soldier spirit witliiu 1 ' 
rihjistroG was stirred, and he struck desperately at the man. Stu ^ 
by the pain of tho wrnind, the negro instantly returned the blow * , 

a furious out, which laid open tho crown of tlio Sliastreo^s head 1 M / 
back to front. Well for him that tiie shield had greatly bvokonWf* 
force of it, or ho had died instantly; as it was, tho Shastreo BjU 
Ntimned, and was trampled upon by the advancing crowd ; and lay 
there, unconscious, until tho early morning. 

TJien the two fricnids wlio had w'aicli him fall, and who, coiiccaled 
in the recess behind the shrine, had escaped slanghlor, came forth 
and .sought for him. They fouhd liiiri under a pile of dead, stj^ 
breathing, but utterly insensible. Tt was iuipossiblo to take hin*^M 
Ills own iiouso, for the gateway and bazar were filled with 
sinituifl, ami they feared a renewal of slaughter with tho dawn ; so 
they lifted tlio Shastreo from tho ground, obtained a bedstead from 
one of the closed anhwiiy rooiiLS, put him upon it, and, being joined 
by several of tho Bhupijy priests, had broken open the postern 
w'hieli Tam liad been taken uwuy,f^d caiuied him at once, unobserved, 
to Sindphul. 

Had Tara remained where sho had boon first atoppodf she must 
have seen her fatJier borne past her, and w^ould have been saved ; but 
Fazil Klian had sent her pdank^on to the trees by the back of tho 
rivulet, about a gunshot’s distance from the path, out of sight ; and 
though those who carried the Shastree w'cro challenged by Sh6ro 
Klutn s horsemen, there was nothing saspieious in the fact of ^ dead 
body, for so it seemed, being curried away, — and the little proedteion 
had passed unnoticed, 

lleera, the barber of Sindphul, was a skilful surgepn, and on his 
arrival at the house of the Putwari or accountant of the village, tho 
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woimd was examioed. The barber had seldom semi 
yfone, and during the time -which hud elapsed since ho had received 
the Shastree had become weak from loss of blood. So Heei*a* 
^hook his head. Still he did hia best: the wound was sewn up skil- 
follj, and a composing ponltico of warm leaves and herbs applied to 
it) while the braised Ixidj was fomented. All night had Heom 
watched anxionsly with the friends about the Shastree, fearing the 
worst, for he was restless and feverish; but with the morning camu 
rofrei^ing sleep, and the worm moist skin for which the barber had 
so anzioTislv looked. Then he said, “If the gods please, the 
Shastree will live. Let him be kept quiet, and the room darkened/’ 
At first the women of his family Tfrcre hardly missed. All those 
who could escape had fled into the fields aud gardens around little 
Tooljapoor, and many into tho deep ravine beyond the town, or ti> 
adjacent villages. Sindphul wus crowded with them, and no ono- 
fc/lare return till the IMahomcdan force had passed, 
r ‘I The Bhoslay of Sindphnl had search#! again and again through 
I Ig village and its hamlets for tho Shastree's wives and fur Tarn, but 
\ f^min. He had sent men to look for them in their own house, but 

i wero not there. The place showed the signs of violence wo 
dy know of ; and the men in charge of it could only hope tliat 
JiJ'ioo Naik might account for them. 

Jdnoo had been sought, therefore, and found in the liqnor-sellor’ft 
shop drinking out his money ; and when asked for Anunda aud 
Tara, said, with drunken solemnity, that ho hod buried them all- 
The idea had possessed hiiji that this was the safest answer for all 
^estiouers, and ho held to it the more pertiiiacioualy as his dninken- 
i»||s increased. It was impossible not to fear that tho sto^ might 
bemrue ; for all had seen Tara in the throng of priests and priestesses, 
aniknew also that Anunda and Had ha liad been in tho temple. 

We left them croucliing in a niche, a^s it were, of the rock, 
overgrown by long pendant creepers and gniss, near the little spring, 
and there they passed the night. At early dawn Jdnoo had come to 
them with his son, and told them that their house had been attacked 


in the night, and was no safe place for them. It was polluted, 
moreover, and they could not return to it. That Tara and tho Shas- 
tree had escaped to Sindphul ; that ho dare not take them past tho 
force which was guarding the town and pass, and*that they must go 
to Afsinga, where all was quiet. He knew they had friends in a 
Bn^bmui/s family which resided there, and thither Annnda and 
Ra^a suffered themselves to bo guided by the boy, while Jknoo, 
afteff seeing them safe across the hill, returned to his post. 

Weeping bitterl3% hardly knowing whether to go on with the lad 
or to return, at all risks, to Tooljapoor, tho two women had yielded 
to J&noo’s well-intended but mistakcu direction. The path waa- 


atmr and rough, and their nahed feet, unused to such places, wfero 
sorely bruised and cut in descending the rugged track by whioj^ 
through the most intricate and gloomy ravines of the hills, they we^ 
guided. It yras hardly four 'miles, perhaps, and yet, faint ah^ 
wretched as they were, the^sun was high in the heavens -ere they 
reached their destination, and were kindly received. 

They told their story ; but what coujd be done ? Who could go to 
tTooljapoor P The Brahmun to whose house they had betaken them- 
selves was old and feeble, but a student who lived with him, and who 
had been absent sinco daylight to obtain information, returned about 
noon. He had no news of the Shastree or of Tara ; but ho volun- 
teered to go again to seek them, and did so, returning at night with 
accounts of a fruitless search. Jdnoo, he said, knew nothing of them, 
and he had found him telling the same story, that ho had buried 
Anunda and Radha out of sight, — ^and understood — what the faithful 
but drunken creature bad perhaps meant to convey to all inquirers— 
that they wore safely hidd<ft away. 

Perhaps Janoo would not have been absent so long had he be 
sober ; but the exeltemcut and liis potations together had been 
much for him. When ho awoko, having lain down to sleep ^ i/ 
bazar, it was evening, and they were lighting the lamps in the sb 
‘‘It is too late now,** thought ho, “to go across the hills for Wo 
Shnatroe*s wives, and they are safer where they are;** so ho betook 
himself to tho house. His men wore there in charge. The dead 
negro had been taken out and buried, and some of Iho blood ivashcd 
4may ; but tho place was utterly defiled : the sacrcil fire had gone out, 
-and tho whole premises must undergo purification ojrc they cou^ 
center or inhabit it once more. .Tdnoo shrugged his shoulders — “ Th® * 
cannot live hero,*' he said ; “ there is tho hut in the garden at SfSr- 
phul, mid I will take thorn there and hide them in it.’* f 

So ill the morning, before it was bght, he set out from Tooljapoor, 
and crossed the hills, with two of his men leading two stout ponies 
for tho women, and reached Afsinga before tho suii liad risen. Ho 
brought no tidings of the Shastree ; but it was rejiorted generally in 
the town, he said, that he and Tara were at Siudphul ; and, in any 
case, they must go there and live in tho garden till the house could 
be purified, and fit to bo again ii^bited. This was scant comfort 
to Anunda and Kadba; but Janoo said tliatmost families in the town 
woi'e in the same predicament, that he knew the Shastree and Tara 
were not among the dead, and probability confirmed the report that 
they had fled in the confusion, and were safe. 

It was hardly four miles to Siudphul by the road at the foot ol\ the 
hills on th6 plain ; and they set out, after their hospitable hosts had 
insisted upon their taking an early meal. Anunda would fain have 
gone by Tooljapoor, but Jmnoo overruled it. There was no one there ; 
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would only sit down and cry at the house door; and if tha 
Sj^atree were at Sindphnl,' they would be delayed going to him. 
jl^body had been disturbed there ; and the Bh^slay and the Put. 
wari would advise them for the beat ’in any case. 

All those arguments overruled Anunda, and they set out with their 
guide. They met no one, oxcept a fow mon watching in their fields 
by the wayside, who told them all was quiet. Jhnoo would not even 
tako them near the pass of Tooljapoor, but, striking across the plain 
by the Gk>sai’s Mutt, and through the groat mongo grove, they 
reached Sindphul unobserved. 

It is not a large village, and they were well known there. Passing 
up the central street, they had greetings from many friends, both 
men and women. At last they saw their own old gardener sitting 
weeping at tho door of the Putwari's house; and J4noo, who was 
leading Anunda’a pony, took them thither. They wore both sick at 
lb*.‘art as they dismounted and entered. 'J'ho Putwari’s wife and his 
f . .drrie’d daughter wlio lived in tho house wore kind people, and met 
in thi' onter court, “ He is alive/' said tho dame ; “ fear not. 

^ dressed the wound, and ho hoB spoken to my husband, and 

for you. We told liim wo liad sent for you, and that you were 
crying, and, behold, tho gods have brought you.'* Tlien she led 
A^Hlunda, weeping, into the inner court, and Radha followed. Tho 
men sitting about tho door of the apartment got up, and, feeling they 
had no more to do, went out, all but the old Putwari. 

*‘Vyaa Shastreo,” he sfiid, as the women approached tho door, “ Im> 
comforted ; they are safe, and have eomo to you. Ro gentle with 
Vm,’* he added to Anunda ; ** ho is very and Iloora says if ho 

"%piado anxious, or disturbed, fever may come on; thorotore, be 
calful.” 

II wjis well meant give them ciaution, but at such moments, 
nature will have its course The women had existed — ainco tho 
attni‘k on tlie temple, and since they had fled with J/uioo — in a state 
of intense fear and miseiy which cannot be described 5 and yet one 
mercy had accompanied this dread, that they hod not fully known 
w'hat had happened in the temple, and so hope had sustained tliem. 
Now, however, there was no doubt ; and in a paroxysm of mingl(*d 
fear and thankfulness, they cask themselves beside tho low bed, 
embracing their husband's feet, and weeping passionately. Tho 
Shastroe va-s too weak to speak or move ; ho could only lift up his 
hand gently, ns if to bless them and welcome them, while a faint 
bu^-rateful smile spread itself over his pallid features. 

ior a little time, and as they sat silently hesido him ministering 
to their w'ants — for Anunda was an unrivalled nurse, and had at 
once proceedtud to arrange many things about him, gs he liked — 
strange to say, they did not miss Tara ; but Anunda’s nund $ud^ 
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-donly misgaye her. Her husband, whom her arrival had arcmsi^ 
had again fallen into a doze, and she went outside to ask for h» 
The whole court had been left, to them, and the door of the onteai^ 
one was closed, “ Tara,” she called gently, several times, but there 
was no reply. She might be asleep, she thought, in one of the 
rooms which opened into it, and she searched in. each in succession. 
There was no one. Hadha joined her. “ Where is Tara ? she 
flaid, “ She should have been with him/' True, she should have 
been with her father, but she was not. 

The women turned sick at heart and sat down. A nameless 
terror seized them, so absorbing, that they could say nothing, but 
tliat she was not. Antinda dare not ask. Of tho two, Radha was 
most self-possessed. Looking through the door, she saw the old 
Putwari's wife sitting outside it, and as if watching the place. She 
called her in, and tho dame saw at a glance what was needed. O 
the misery of that mother’s face! who, after trying to articula*^^ 

“ Tara,” w^hich her lips forraod, as though she spoke the word, f 
forward clasping tho knees and feet of her old friend, and groar ‘ 
in her despair. A / 

“ Tho gods have given thoo one precious object, sister, and t' 
the other,” she said. “ lie thankful for what is spared thee.” ™ 

Then Anunrla thought Tara was dead, and so did Kadha ; but 
tho woman resumed — 

“And yet, ■why should T say so, AnuudaP We know not; she 
has not been hoard of. Lot us wait. Humlrcds of our friends fled 
from the tem]>le and from tho town. Many wo sboltercd here all 
yesterday till Uio force passed by; then tlipy roturnod borne. 

Tara mny be at souio village near, and we Lave men wntc liini^ , • 
your house and at the toiuple, Tho Tlhopoys will send intelligonco 
if they get any.” 

“ She is not in the garden ? ” asked Iladha. 

wo searched there long ago, and in all tho gardens. No, 
site is not here, and you inu.st wait. [Slie was favoured of tho 
Mother, sister, and will not bo descHod. At least we know she was 
not killed.” 


Aiiunda wus comforted for the moment by this, and tho women 
■went and resumed their watch l)y their husband. It was a relief, 
licrlwps, not to speak — a relief, too, to find, in watching him and 
ministering to his wants, a diversion from the other care. Sooner 
or later Tara might conio in. Jdnoo had at once gone in search of 
her ; the Bhoslay hod despatched horsemen to every village areJand, 
and there would surely be news of her before nightfall. ^ 

But none, came that night, nor tho next day. The Shastree was 
not yet aware of Tara’s absence ; fever had begun — ^thft fever of tho 
woiiiid-^and lie was unconscious of most things. Sometimes he 




recj^)gnize(i Antinda, aaui Bometimos called Bad^ Tara. It was a 
jessed thing then that he knew no more. Neither of the women 
lllllClaxcd for a moment in their work, jind sat there by the bed, witli- 
^nt Bleep and without rest, looking for news of Tara; but none came. 
Messenger after messenger arrived, but with no tidings of her. 

Late next day JImoo returned. Ho must see Anunda, ho said; he 
had news o>. . aportance about Tara, and, so far as he knew, she was 
not dead. ^ 

Anunda went to the man outside ; ho might not enter because of 
his impure costoc 

Janoow^as a man of few words and scant ceremony, and ho blurted 
out, “Moro Trimraul and GungatooT^ her away, lady. T was drink- 
ing last night with some of our people, who are stmngers, and came 
^ from a distance, and who were dmding booty : and they said they 
} had carried off a beautiful !Moorlco as the disturbance broke out, 
put her in a palankeen, and they were paid by Moro Trimmul, 
/. .) reciter. Tliey Weated mo and some of my people to liquor, and 
4 113 of this a.s a good piece of business. And I have not stolon 

^ 1 , lady ; but the jewels you gave mo are gone ; they were given 
Singh’s Kunchlmck, who caiuc and asked for them in the 
KV^i'ieri in my name : but Pahar Singh will give them n]> ; or if 
nciV, I will bprn a corn-stack of his every night till he does.’* 

All this was told rapidly and confusodly. The detail was Imrdly 
intelligible ; but one great fact came out beyond all othci*s, and if it 
were true, better were dead — O, far better! 

“Wait,” said Anunda, *^and I will como to thee again ;*^ and 
went in and whispered it all to Radha.. She saw the girl’s face 
and her lK»som licovc r.apidly. “Gunga must liavo helped 
hi™” she .said, “else ho liad not dared it, and I will see to it my- 
self 1’ So they butli went, out to tho liamooseo, and Radha at onco 
declared she would go with him to the town above, and make 


jiiquines. 

Slie ’was shrewd and active. Accompanied by Jiinoo !iv*d two of 
the Bhoslay’s retainers, .she soon found the man from whom Janoo 
had heard of Tara, and listened to his story. They had known 
nothing of Moro Triinmul’s purpose, ho said, till that night of tlio 
recitation, or how' the girl they took was to bo decoyed awa.y, or who 
she was ; but as the disturbance began, she was brotight oiil. by him 
in his arms, and then they took her. Yes, ho know wluit IkmI become 
of her., JMoro Trimmul had been put in irons by the Mahoraedan 
chieL and Tara had been carried off to Bholapoor. Ho and hie 
eoTupaiiions had watched the palankeen from the rocks in the ravine 
where they had hidden ihcmselvos, because, if it liad been left Utt- 
guatrded, they* would have gone to it, * 

It was plwr enough now, therefore, that Tara was gone, not dead. 
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That would have hem. grief — bitter mof ; but here was more miseK 
than death would have caused, w ho *]^d taken their Tara P fck 
what fate was she reserved ? They could only think of her beautjl 
as destined for some Mahomedan harem — ^reserved for a fate worse 
than death. 

It was piteous to see the mother and the sister-wife prostrated 
under this misery and the stato of their husband ; and it was with 
difficulty ihit liadhawas restrained from going at once to Sholapoor 
after the camp, and endeavouring to trace and reclaim Tara. If she 
had only done so — if this energetic girl, used to rough ways and 
rapid joumoys, had been allowed to follow. out her own plans, what 
misery might not have been saved to all ! Hard she pleaded, that 
she could not bo denied to her brother. She would force from him 
an account of Tara, and would bring her back. 

But Anunda hesitated ; and the Shastree, to whom all was told^ 
weak as he was in body, was more than usually vacillating. Thf 
Mahomedan camp, full of licentiousness, was no phice for a Brahrm 
girl. “ The Shastree must bo attended,” Anunda said ; and. ^ 
Tara’s absence, ho seemed to cling the more fondly to his JoSJ . 
wife, and to miss her ministrations if even she was toniporqR/ 
absent. Finally, the matter was left in the hands of their^frien p, 
the Bhdslay and the old Piitwari, and ihoy decided thaf Radhn. 
must not go; but a messenger should bo sent, who, assisted by 
friends and Bnihmuns at Sholapoor, would do all that was needful 
or possible. 

In truth, all these friends thought that seeking for Tara at all 
was injudicious. They could not believe, considering her l>eaut i 
and public vocation as a priestess, that she could have escaped^ 
scjTvatiou, and they had come to the conclusion that her prose mitiuu 
from dishonour was impossible. Bettor she were dead ; or, if alive, 
reunion was henceforth impossible, for the hard rules of religious 
faith must exclude her from all assistance and sympathy. These 
wore homo truths which, sooner or later, Vyns Shaatroo himsoif 
would acknowledge ; and Radha’s plan was overruled. 

It was some days before an answer came. Communications 
were nocossardy slow wdien there wore only foot messengers to carry 
thorn. The Shastree’a fever had, passed away, and his wound was 
progressing favourably. Mentally and bodily, he had passed a 
fearful crisis ; but natures like his bow to these calamities rather 
than break, and there was hope at least in the messenger who had 
gone, to which they all clung. . 

Little by little they hca^ enough to sustain this hope, ^he 
Bh6slay’s correspondent, a banker in the town of Sholapoor, had 
spared no pssns for the recovery of Vvas Shastree’s child; but b^ond 
the fact that in the family of Afsool Khan there was a new Hindu 
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sWve, of greftt beauty, who was carefully secluded in the zenaua, he 
Cjpuld ascertain nothing ; and tlio inquiries, ho wrote, must be con- 
||Snued in camp, for the force had^ marched, and was now some 
^stages distant, going towards Wye. 

Again, after an interval of weary cxpooiation, and the daily en- 
durance of that heavy weight of uncertainty which is so often worse 
than the hitton^st agony of reality, there camo fresh news which 
they could not doubt. A poor Bmhinun of Sholapoor, incited by 
the offer of reward held out by the Shastree's friends, had proceeded 
to camp, and returned from it direct. They never forgot that evening 
of his arrival. The Shastree had, meanwdiile, been removed to his 
own house, a« soon as it had undergefrio pnrilic,ation, and lay, weak 
as yet, but convalescent, in the verandah of the inner court, living, 
as he said, in sight of the objects most loved by lus lost child; and 
vit wa.s almost an occupation to watch dreamily Tara*s bright flowers 
h'lpwmg in the sunlight. He was lying there, w'atching them, as 
/ evening snn detdmed, and the colour of its light was growing 
I linger as the slmdows of the buildings lengthened, and Anunda had 
wild he must retire to his room; but ho was pleading to be 
to stay, when the man w-jis announced without. 
jWrv ami footsore, Hadha and a siTvant poured water over his 
fcBt, ami l(‘d liim in. *‘Tlioro was no bad news,” lie said; “none, 
Tara was well ” 'riien they all listcnod, with grateful Jiearts and 
tears of joy, t(» the man’s f^de of having iliscoverod li<»r, though ho 
could m»t get speech ot her or send a message h) lier; but in Afzool 
Khan's fiiuiily there was a«[imhmun girl called I’ara, who was an 
^Mourod gm.‘st ; her penyde had been killed, they uaiil, ami they 
fluW taking her to Wye, to her relatives. He had watched sevcml 
dfi« about the Khan’s tents in hope <»f seeing her, but in vain ; tor 
t he iervririts ami soldiers, thinking him a spy, had beaten him and 
driven lum off Day by day the distance back to Tooljapoor grew 
greater, so he had returned. But there was no d<uiht; iho man 
described what he had heard distinctly, and they could new tiuce 
Tara from the temple to where she then was. She must believe 
they were all dead, and was going to their relatives at Wye : and 
she was at least safe frrmi Moro Trimmnl, wdiom the mosaunger 
reported to be in close conffnement, , 

Now, for once, there was no indecision or vacillation in thf' vShas- 
tree’s mind. Ho could Ixsar easy travelling in a litter; and Riuiha 
should have it by-and-by, when be grew stronger. Ho would not 
delu^ and thev could yet overtake the army at Wye, or sixm after- 
waras. Very little of the household pniperty had been lost, after all; 
and i Anuiida's store of money was at last to prove u8«ifuJ. That 
night, as with* thankful hearts they spoke of their lost child, they 
arranged plana for setting out to reclaiin her; and tneir frienda, 
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who crowded about them with <x)ngratiilationa next day, soon cok 
pleted the necessary arrangements. The third day was a lucky on 
according to the planets ; and they moved down the pass to SindphuS^ 
followed by man 7 friends,. and the good wishes and prayers of alP 
who had known Tara from childhood. 


CHAPTER LXVl. 

A PLEASANT life was it to Tara. The daily stages of a largo army 
(jiicnrabered with heavy materiel are necessarily slow at all times, and 
the country roads were not as yet dry from the recent rams, so that 
the force could not hnrry on. The Ellian himself w^as in no haste. 
On the arrival of the Mahratta ambassadors he had received thern^ 
courteously, and insisted upon their being the guests of the 
(‘amp. They liad not much to say, beyond general protestation^iiJ 
attachment. Their master’s demands w'cre simple, they knew : jnnti 
ho would treat for them in pt^rson wdien lu^ met the Klian. Mfean-^' 
while, supplies for the royal forces wtjre abundant; the stages they 
arranged were shorter perhaps than the Klian, and osptMMully Fazil, 
approved of; but they found grain and forage provided everywhere, 
and the camp bazar had always the appearance of a busy fair. 

On his own part, Afzool feian, yielding to the persuasions of 
Sivaji’s agents, despatched an envoy of his own, the Bi-ahmun Puuto 
Gopinath, to Pertabgurh. Their master's mind, th(‘y said, w^ould be , 
relieved by it; and a.s Sivaji had evinced confidence in seiiding htf , 
own servaTits unsolicited, so a similar mark of coniiiCBy could h^ J 
be refused. The Khan did not object to it. The Envoy r(*cinved his 
instructions, to act as circumstances might require, leaving all points 
of detail for future arrangement ; and Bulwunt Rao was placed in 
command of the escort which accompanied him. In this capacity lie 
wa^ii safe against all local enemies ; and he went the more willingly, 
ns he trusted, under this opportunity, to interest the Rajah in lus 
own affairs. 

So there was no hurry, and it was a pleasant life. Every day, or 
nearly so, tliero was a cliange; the force moved forward a few miles, 
or it halted ; tents w^ero pitched, thrown down, moved, and again 
pitched in pleasant places; perhaps in some soft gras.s}'' plain 
spangled with flowers, or in a stubble field with the stacks of ripe 
grain standing around them. The Khan’s Durbar tent was o^en to 
all comers, where the leaders of the various bodies of troopai met 
every day for business or ceremonial visits, as it might be : behind 
it the private tents enclosed by a canvas wall, W'hich afforded a large 
area. Before all, floated the royal standard, and a place was clear^ 
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it which was appropriated for public prayer. Five times in 
h day, if the force halted, did the musical chant of invitation to 
jlfrayer resound from this spot ; and as often did the devout among 
the soldiery assemble there, and perform the stated devotions. 
Eveiy afternoon the priest and other divines pre^iched to the people; 
and it was remarked that the sermons on the holy .war, though they 
were continued at intervals, were of quieter character than they used 
to be at first. 


Perhaps tlie religions zeal of the Peer had relaxed since the 
slaughter at Tooljapoor, and was satisfied with the fact of tho idol 
having been overthrown and defiled. Perliaps the Khan supiiost'd 
enough bad been done to terrify the^aJxratta people, and that tho 
rest would follow upon negotiation. 

There was very little change in the daily life : the early maridi, 
the halt for the day, tlie hou.schold occupations, and then the pleasant 
ktsdk with Zpm mid Lurlee. Her tales of the Hindu life, mui of her 
liio^ie pleasures and occupations, were told again and again by Tara, 
^oftjen with bitter tears, and yet told again and again, and hear<l b)' 
^sympathizing friends. 

Two diibuvnt worlds, as it were, were thus brouglit togcfhiT. 
What did the simple Prahiuun girl know of the gmiidour of Malm- 
inedan noldos, of w'hicli only a faint rumour had ever rouAdied her ? 
'fo her unclean, she would once have shuddiTi'd at noarep contact 
with them, however rich or grand they might be. Now, how 
different ! They had respeck'd her honour, and tlK‘y also rcsyiccted 
her faith; and every day lies little cooking-place was armiigcd, willi 
v^tcr brought by a limhiriun for her bafh and her drinking, whiih 
iluW^^ interfered with. Sometimes, Zyna and Lurlee would look on 
AvhUcj the little maiden dressed lier simple meal, as she had often done 
at lA»me, — amused, and wondering at her dexterity; and it was not 
long before the Klian himself w'ns a petitioner for souu' delicMle 
spcwnmcii of her handiwork, which, it was remarked, ho ate witli 
infinite relish, and pronounced better even than Kurroema's efforts 
to the same end. 


They procured the girl the books she loved, and eagerly, and witli 
infinite animation, she would read and expound sacred texts, which 
even the priest admitted contained at least moral and virtuous 
doctrine. Occasionally, too, he was unable to control himself, and 
he answerf d the little preacher from his own books, hurling at her 
texts translated from the Koran into bad Mnhratta; and half angry 
with^and half amused by, the seeming petulance with which she 
resis^d conversion, allowed her greater liberties, perhaps, than ho 
had ever been known to submit to before from “ an infidel.” 

“ Bee,” shetwould cry, “Hnzrut 1 here are God’s holjr words to ui 
poor Hindus hundreds of thousands of years old, bat yours are, after 
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all, bat a few hundreds. Surely the elder hns prenedence ? ” If 8\ 
could translate thc^ beautiful Bhngwat Geeta to hiin, that book 6 If 
full of mystic relipions doctrinQ, he could understand her better, shM 
* thought ; but she had no words that he could comprehend, in whicL^ 
to convoy the sense of the noble Sanscrit ; and it must-be confessed 
. that her general attempts in argument were failures. 

Kind Tara ! gentle Tara ! was any servant ill, — and the cold air 
and damp earth gjive many fevers, — who so ready with knowledge 
of pimplefl as the ilrahmuii girl ? who so watchful, who so careful ? 
Jn turn she had tended Lnrlee and Zyna, who suffered at first from 
the change and exposure in camp. Then Fazil grew ill too, and for 
several days could not nde. Sue could ride* she had never travelled^ 
in a palankeen in her life — her father could not afford one : so she 
gave up her litter -to him, and rode a stout ambling palfrey of the 
Khan’s which was gentle, and a relief on long marehes from his j 
lioavicr war-horse; and old ShAre Khau and his men, her first eHC(U^ 
from Tooljapoor, elaimed tht^ privilege of guarding h€*r as she ro«^| 
i-apidly and fearlessly, and managed the active horse with skill 
gra(‘e. m-/ 

Onee Moro Trimmtil saw her riding with this escort of lica^ey - 
armc'd men. She w'as wrapped m shawls, and had twisted ouero’iKd 
lu'r head like a turban, w’hioh covert^d her fa(*e all but her eyes j'le 
eoncealed Ids own faec* and person tts she passed, but the fact that 
kIio was riding with so noble a company to attend on her, disiiuieted 
him. “She is growing into favour,” he thought, “and is m danger 
It is necessary to fi<*t be Pore we reach Wye.” 

Whether Moro Tnmmul was in camp or not, she liad not thoutA'j^ 
to inquiri* Fazil had t<ild her once, with a very pi-rceptible 
disappointment, that ho had been released, and had gone away. Tli' 
Avas never seen in the camp, but, wdtli Sivaji’s envoys, put up in 
villages near where the force might halt. They^ did not vex her 
with his tain of her having been taken away under her father’s 
sanction, which Fazil, Liirlee, and Zyna liad never belie\od, ami by 
comimm con.seiit the name of the Bi-ahmun was never mentioned 


among them. 

Ah, yes, a pleasant time indeed* What more delicious to a young 
girVs lieart than the consciou.sness of awakening love? Could she 
help it? did she desire it? Neither, perhaps ; but it would come 
nevertheless : and there would come too, with all the persuasive ad- 
juncts of her owTi helplessness and depondiuice, the sense of evident 
rospt^ct in vrhic*K she was held by Fazil, and his honouiuble retiiuiiicc, 
even of speech with her. So a new life, a now desire for life, was 
growing within her, and increased day by day. Did she endeavour 
to check it Not then ; it was too delicious. *• 

Before it, the old homo was fading away, tJie forms of father and 
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JiMother already becoming dim and shadovey, as belonging to tbo past 
Jffbe old temple ocJciipationH, the preparation for cbiily duty, were 
|nt)eing auj>planted by other feelings, ^undecided as yet, but ineffably 
tender. Did she regret that these wore growing iido dotinite form 
in her own lieart ? Not then. She had no certainty of what she 
thought, and if any one, ovei; Zyna, liad asked her to define what 
was passing within her, she conld not have done so. 

O, the wondrous stirring of that now life, shutting out all the 
old * the gentle growing of an absorbing passion. If Fazil spoko to 
her, she trembled ; but not in fear. She luul no fear of him. No 
matter what he said, she listened, and never replied. When ho was 
ill, she took to him the little soothifig p»ftu>Tis she ha.<l made, and, 
as ho lay tossing with fever, was conscious that they would relieve 
tliirst, and w^ouhl not be forgotten. She could speak to him then, a 
word only, perha])s, to tell him to b<i patient. Unit he woulil lj« ro- 
I ' eved if he would In^ still. Even this was a fearlul but an (j.'?<juisite 

^’^^Low often Zyna spoke of her brother! How precious he was to 
how brave ho was, how beautiful! Had Tara ever seoii any 
like him? No; tho.se limid, loving eyes had never looked up 
i " any Olio before, far leh,s to such a one as Fazil. Wliat did she 
k'liow^ ? She could only see that there was, in lu'r eyes, the godlike 
beauty the olrl poets wrote of Kamdoo — those soft, loving eyes which 
somctiiucs ('arne.«tly lookeil into hers, befor(‘ which she dare not open 
Ikt own. If he eaine into the tout accoutred, blazing with elotli-of- 
gnjtl and steel armour, sho»fled at once, and from a distance watr*hed 
yna embrace him, jicrliaps fasUm an amulet njiou his arm, or relievo 
[iiiiiti ot his heavy elotliiiig and armour 

|f FmziI were absi'iit, Tara and Zyna would often sit and talk of 
Poor little lu'art ' how it fluttered fhen. She could iml tell 
Ins sister w’lmt rose b) her lips, but, as her heart sw^olled, she felt as 
if she could do some great tiling for him or for Zyna — der’end them, 
or avert evil from theui — even if she died herself, it would be wcl- 
(‘ome. Yes, the old story — the old story !— the telling of wliieli, in 
all its wondrous forms, will never finish hero, or finish, but to be 
renewed lierealtcr' 

Did Fazil perceive this? Not.yet. lie had a*trne gentleman’s 
best safeguard against pn.'Sumption, an innate modesty in n‘gard to 
women, v/lddi prevented it; and yet .... how ofUm he w'atched 
the lithe and gnmoful figure as it passed from his prewmec on some 
tri^ng errand, or the glowing iTitelleedual face us it rpiiverod under 
the eroitement of oiqdaLning any portion of one of her old-world 
lxU)ks which interested her, — or the quiet, demure expr(?s.sion which 
gatberod ovdt it, as she sometimes brought — for she w^ould allow no- 
one else, to touch the vessels she cook^ it in— her little daily con 
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trib alien to bis fatber’e dinner, and waited apart with folded am 
till he had told her, with a pleasant smile or joke, how mnch H ^ 
liked it ^ ^ 

Ah ! *’ said Sh^i-e Khan, after Fazil’s first journey in the palankeen, 
and as he lay, languid and weakened by his fever, in the outer tent 
where his retainers could attend on him — “whom hast thou sent us, 
Meah ? They tell of Chandneo Begum of the Nizam Shahee's, but 
who, after all, was one of our royal race, — that she rode wdth her 
army of true believers, and fought with her enemies. By Alla! this 
girl rides so that it is hard to follow her; and we all say, there is 
lhat in her eyes which, had she a sword in her hand, nay. w'ithout it, 
would lead ns, as only thou, or the Khan could lead us, ^leah. Yes, 
she is a jewel of great pnee.'^ 

And Fazil like^u to hear tins; he liked to hear old Goedab exhaust 
her vocabulary of endearment upon Tara, as she sat by lum, rubbing 
his feet when the fever oppressed him ; and wlicu, in those fevcn|jj| 
di’eams whi(!h are part of the disorder, strange fancies bes('t him, 
J3rabmun girl often became a prominent actor in those unreal sci<^ 
of his Imaginjiiion. * ' 

So it grow on. The liahits of Kastern people do not ndrnrf'^ f 
those demonstrations and protestations of love which form par 
our soeial habits. But W'e liave no warrant for saying that their 
feelings arc tho less ardent or permanent. We think not ; and that 
there, as elsewhere, they progress sdentJy, and are afterwards calli'il 
into iictivo exercise by occasion and oppoitiinity, and with possibly 
more energy and passion than among ourseivt's. ^ 

Wlien Lurleo hud rallied the Braluuun girl Bometimes upon l^'i 
attachment to her old faith, now, she said, hopeless, — and 
throwing her arms round her as they sat together in the twilight 
after evening prayer, besought her to give it up — to eoino to them 
as tt sister, as a daughtc'r, — and pleaded hard for this, — Tara was 
sorely tried. AVlioiu had she now to look to ? wdiitlier w^as she 
going ? If there were some of her mother’s relativo.s at Wye, — and 
all slic know of tliem was the surname, — what was sho to do*^ 
Even were they tli(‘ro, what was she to do ? Against her, ever rose 
up the hard cruel wall of Hindu widowhood ; the servitude, the 
ni'arly inovitiiblo dishonour among strangers, of her own faiili, the 
hopeless W'oaiMTiess of an unloved and uncared-for life; and so, better 
death All this had pa.ssed through her mind before, at Tooljapoor, 
ami then there was no alternalivo. Now? 

O, how hard the ntjw young life pleaded — as these thoughts piiJised 
through her mind — the certainty of love on the one hand, even as 
a friend or dependant, and of respect and protection from all evil, 
even tbougli to minister to the old Khan should he her only occu- 
pation. This, and to see Fa/.il daily — to soe Zyna — to b« held to 
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^at rough old Lurlee's heart — ^to be the child, for so they called 
Jper, of all the servants, — wliat had the other life to compare with 
ythis ? Even if she found her people^ what had they to offer her but 
misery ? for so it seemed. ** 

And when, one day (Wyo was now only a few stages 'distant), 
Zyna told her what they wished — what they all spoke of among 
themselves — what Fazil had' projkosed to his father, — and how the 
old Kliaii had at first gently iesi.sted it, desiring a high connection 
for his son, and yet had ^.^on ceded in the end; — when Lurleo came 
and pleaded too, and told her, and proved to her by the planets 
and the elements, that she would bo fortunate to the liouse and to 
Fazil — a loved and honouit‘d wife,— ►what could sJio say ? The new 
life now rose up witlun her vigorous and defiant against all other 
thoughts ; and its blessed sliape — definite, honourable, irresistible, 
and delicious to contemplate — would not bo repelled- 

“ Only give mo time,” she cried, biding b(‘r burning face in Zyna’s 
only give me time! It is so sudden — so nnlookcd-for.” 
‘fallen she ad<l(‘d, after a pause, and looking up sadly, “ J am his 
'’>^«ptive and his slave ; nf>t of your peoiilc, lady, but a stranger, and 
^'^''mfidel, us the priest says; impure among niy own sect, and of no 
Count but for shame and dishonour. As such, I cannot come to a 
boble liouse. AJi, do not mock me ’ ” 

** They say,*' returned Zyna, “that ibe Knijicrors of Dellii sought 
brides from among tlio Jiajpoois, and cHteemed them ns honourable 
and OB noble as tlioin.sclvo.s ; and thou art a Brahmun, Tara, far 
purer and nobler than they. But no matter: thou art our own 
whom Alla liath sent to us, and wliom we have received 
l^inkfully, for him whoso heart no one us yet has touched. Lot it 
ias we all will and T.aru, at last, said it should bo so. 

I Was she grateful or liapjiy, tliis desulato girl ? far beyond 
ciilier ! All those dreamy imaginings which at home, among her 
books and flowers, had taken no definite shape, now Jiasnmed a 
palpable reality. In her eyes glorious, in her heart Fazil was 
supremely glorious al.so. She dared not look at him now, even by 
8t(‘alth ; but there was ever a sweet assurance of his presoricc — of 
his care — of his thought, wdiieh produced a kind of ecstasy, filling 
her mind with a sublime devotion and innocent passion . often 
filling her eyes, too, causing a strangely tight feeling at lier bcai’t 
if she ct iild not breathe, and then a deep sigh as her tears welled 
over ; and she hoped, with an almost delirious joy, that slie was to 
bcuong to him by-and-by ; no matter how fur distant it might be, — 
oiily to belong to him, and bo for ever w'lth him. 

And so the time passed to them all. A pk'asant life which, day 
by day, grw to be more absorbing to Tara, and caused indifference 
to outward occurrences. But bad her enemy been idle ? 
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The force marched late one day* Moto Trimmul had ascertain^ 
that tho litters and followers generally) would not arrive in camj ‘ 
before nightfall. It was dark, for there was no moon ; and he laid*' 
Ilia plans accordingly. Day arid night, he and Gnngn, in various 
disguises, bad watched about the Khan’s tents, and had tried to get 
Speech of the servants. He dare not come openly, except to the 
Khan’s Durbar, where he hoard nothing. He was nearly ^hopeless 
of sncooss, when ho understood casually that the evening march was 
determined upon. All the force was not to move ; but some only 
with the Khan, for tho sake of convenience of supplies and water. 
It was a short stage — only four or five miles, and the Khan’s tents 
were to precede the force. He and his family were to remain in a 
village for the night, and several houses had boon (•h‘nrcd for him. 
Thus much had Gunga picked up, and for once, foitune scorned to 
favour their designs. 

Fazil had recovered, and again rode w'ith his men Tara, therq 
fore, once more occupied tlie Utter, which was closed, and came 
with those of Lurloe and Zyna Had she continued to rule as id^tj 
wisliod, iiotliing i‘ould have hajipencd. As it grew dark Moro Ti 
mul — with a sniall body of horsemen which lie Jiad dotuched 
tho Knvoy’s and kept about his own person — followed TaniV L’4 
at a distance, and yet so as not to interfere with it As it grew 
dark, and they neared the place whei’o they wore to stop for the 
night, he observed that Tara’s palankeen was tlie last : he knew it 
from tile white devices sown on the red cover ; and ho dexterously, 
yet apparently unpreraeditatodly, pushed his horsj'uien between 
it and the uihers, in a narrow lane, in which Utters, lioi'hcnieT^* 
and soldiers were much crowded togetlier. Then he stopped 
men, jiretoudiiig there was olvatruotion in front; and so tho litters 
of Uurlee and Zyna, which were surrounded by footguurds and 
guides as usual, went on for some distance, never missing tho one 
behind. 

Moro Triinmnl was e.viiltant. At the next tiini in tho road, his 
uw'n servants, who had been instructed beforehand, w'erit to tho 
bearers of Tara’s litUn*, pretending to have been seeking them, and, 
abusing them roundly for their carelessness in rtuuaiiiing behind, 
bade them coino on rapidly. The men followed blindly ; they knew 
they were to go to a village, and hero was one; and, pressing forward, 
they presently reached a house to which they were directed. 

‘•Put down the palimkeon. Gosha! Goslia! MuiMlana! Mnr- 
dana ! ” wraa cried by several voices ; and a screen of cloth bo^ig 
stretched, as usual, from tho paUinkeen to the entrance of the court, 
and tho ddor of the litter opened, Tara emerged from it unsuspi- 
ciously : then the door was instantly closed behind Ificr, a thick 
ehawl w'us thrown round her head which almost stifled her, amd she 
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herself taken np by powerful arms, and carried rapidly onwards, 
due struggled violently, but a voice uho knew but too well, hissed into 
Xfor ear through the shawl, “ Be quiet, else I will kill you;” and for 
moment she lost consciousness. 


CITArXER LXVTT. 

Tara revived as the shawl was pushed roughly from her head, and 
the cool air reached her face; in another moment she was set down 
in a verandah, closed fromtlio outer tfourt by thi<’k woollen coriains, 
in which a small lamp, placed in a niche, glimmered faintly. There 
could be no doubt now. Lleleasing her, Moro Trimmul drew him- 
\ self up, panting with the exertion of canying licr, and looked at her 
head to foot ere he spoke; wlnlc Gunga, ailvaTH'iiig from a 
lliork comer of the room, and bonding lowly with a mock gestuix^ of 
|oft^ rcnco, touched the ground near her feet, aud then retreated a 
fym^ HO as to sec h(U‘ better. 

'1’ riiou hast had powerful friends, Tam/' sjiid the Bmlimun 
iFbi^rly, and with a seoruful snc^cr — “very powerful; even the 
CTfcrtiy's general and his fair son ; but the gods are not wnth tluun, 
but with me. Once, in blood and tensor, didst thou 08 ca])e me ; 
but not now', girl — never inert*. Now thou art inme, and there is 
rjolhing between tJice and me; nor sister, nor father, nor mother; 
only thee, and only me ; and thou bast a Jong account of misery to 
rae.” 

flufcJ’lie holy ^loorlee of the goddess forgot her faith and her vow 
auXng the cow-slaying inlidcls ; and the jMother luitli sent rne to 
brii^ her hack from her dainty lover, who rides in elotli-df-gold and 
bright armour,” said Gnnga, with another mock roverenf<5. ‘‘ Art 
thou ready, O Aloorleo of Toolja Mata? ready to be sudi ns I am, 
in in*r soiwice Y Come ! there is thy master aud mine ; be content 
that thou art saved the sin of faithlessness to hei*. Didst thuu think 
she — the Mother,” continued the girl, adv^aneing a step at eiwh woi d 
till she was close to Tara, who shrank from her- — ‘'the MoUku* would 
loose thee frrim thy vow t<» be the .petted toy of an unclean Toork V 
<J Tara, didst tliou think it? Ah, yes! 1 know thou didsl, faithless, 
when the fair boy’s amis were about tliee.” 

“Silence! ” (*ried Tara panting, as these bitter words stung her to 
the jfuick. “Silence! thou art sliameless, Guiiga. 0, what havo 
1 e^r done to harm thee, that thou hast such bitter enmity to 
me?” 

“ Thou arif beautiful, and I hate tbee for that, J. hated thco 
long ago^ before thou wast a Moorlee,” she replied. “ Ho lovod mo 
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once, that Moro Tritnmul there ; now ho cries, * Tara ! Tara I * JU 
day lonf^, like a sick child, and will not look on me. Thon wilt haw 
mo bocaose I have taken thee f^^m thy beatitiful lover; but, 0 Tar^ 
more deeply do I hate thee for taking mine fi*om me. Look, he gave 
me this gold zone. It is as heavy as thine — heavier. . That is all I 
have left— that is all. He will give, thee another, by-and-by; not 
now, but when he has done with thee. Enough 1 Take her away, 
More) Triramul. I have done thy bidding, aud earned the gold. 
Take her away — ^far away — ere I repent of this, the worst work of 
my life, and join her against thee. Go ! ’* 

“Gunga! Cunga! go not,” cried Tara, seizing her dress. “There 
is pity in tliy heai't, let it come out to me* O, leave me not to him, 
by your mother, by your ” 

“ Come,” cried Moro Trimmul fiercely, casting Lis arm about her. 

“ This is child’s play, come Nay, Tara, gently, and it were 

better for thee — else I will strike thee,” ho said, under his brcaA| 
but with a terrible distinctness, as she struggled violently, slineki^H 
as she did so. “ Gunga ! the shawl. Quick, girl — lest she be h(^1^ 
without Quick ! Bar the outer door.” -j 

It wan too late. Several persons, among whom was an el(?J(f 
Brahmnn of sedate and respectable appeaninee, attended by an" d 
retainers, came up the steps burriediy and entered the i*oom. Be- 
tw(H'n the noise of Tam’s shrieks and his own exertions, ikloro 
TnrumuJ had not heard them, and with Gunga’s aid had forced 
Tara to the ground, and was endeavouring to tic the shawl about 
her bead, which she was resisting with all her might; but Guugj^j 
liad succeeded in catcliiiig her hands, aud Tara was much 
Another instant, and she would have been belpleHsly in their poijF'p 
but at this moinent Gunga saw the curtain pushed aside, and one of 
the men enter with his sword di’awn; and, loosing Tara, slie npsi't 
the cruise burning in the niche, aud fled into an inner portion of tlie 
dark apaHment. 

“Who art thouP” cried the man, darting forward and seizing 
Moro Trirnmiil's arm ; “ what mui’der is this thou art doing P” 
lie had bad no time to escape, or even to rise from his kneeling 
posture to shake off the soldier’s grip, and two others also caught 
him at the same moment ; while.tho elderly man, calling earnestly 
for a light, raiKSOil up Tara^ and disengaged her from the shawl which 
had liceu thnnvii about her. “ Art thou wounded ?” ho said. 

“ By the Holy Mother,” cried one of the men with whom Moro 
Trimmul was struggling violently, “bo quiet, else I will driv\j^ my 
knife into thee. Bind him, brothersi, he may bo aimed. Quick!” 

At this moment a man bearing a lighted torch came into the court 
fnun the struct, and ran iiipidly up the steps into the room. As the 
light flashed upon the struggling group of meu, the lea4er of the 
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er^f^rty recognized Moro Trimmul, and bid bis retainers release him. 

tliey did so, Tara, 'who had partly risen, sank again to the ground, 
pclaspiiig his knees, and ciying piteously for protection. 

The old Brahmun understood the situation at a glance. There 
was another woman here, — seize her! ” he exclaimed. She was not, 
however, to be found. “P^acc,” ho said to Tara, “peace, my 
daughter ; be comforted, no one shall haim thee. Who iirt thou P 
What has happened ? ” 

“1 am the unhappy daughter of Vyas Shastroo of Tooljapoor, who 
was murdered, and I am an orphan,” she cried sobbing. “0, defend 
me from him ; ho wonld have done mo violence and dishonour.” 


” liloro Trimmul,” said the old mdn sadly, ” how often hast thou 
been warned, and what new wh’kedncRS is this? — against a Brahmun 
girl too, and the daughter of the man to whom thy sister was given! 
I O, shame!” 

Iho ®' ^toorloe,” ho replied sulkily, “and has done dishonour 

the Mother by living with Mussulmans in camp. It was from 
1 ^' I have rescued her, ami Avould have taken her to Wyo, but she 
'^^^,ustcd. 1 have clone no evil, Pundit, nor intcrulod any.” 

1 Is this tme, girl r” asked the Bmlimun. 

Quite true, ^laliaraj,” answered Tara, sobbing liysteri rally, and 
tiardly kiK*yving what sho said ; ” only take me hence, and I will tell 
thee all; but 1 am not impure, — 1 am not deliled, — I bavc nothing 
to be ashamed of. O, put your hand on my bead, and take me to 
my jicople in Wye. Save mo, else 1 shall die; or kill me, rather 
than Jet him or the woman c*ome near me. When 1 am alono with 


family I will tell them all.” 

(hmuj,” siiid the man, wlio was Govind Narrayen, the principal 
c!iwoy of the Ra jah Sivaji, and a Jirahinunof wealth and high station 
inahe coiHitry, best known among the peimlo under the familiar title 
of Baha Sahib. ” 1 am well km*wn, and I knew and bon- iired your 
father, anil grieve his death. Come with me, and you bhall go ou 
with my pooph' at once to Wyc. They leave the camp to avoid tho 
coiiCusioTi, and wdll take care of you, and the beanTs and paluukecii 
are still in tlie street. 


' “As to you, Moro Trimmul,” he continued, turning to him, “I 
TCRcm'C my judgment till 1 have inquired from thiff girl cd’ what she 
complains. T bid yon, however, beware. The Mahara ja is not wliat 
he u.si'd tr he, and will submit to no profligacy now. 1 take this girl 
as my daughter, and she is safe against you. Beware 1 ” And so 
sa^ng, and giving Jiis arm for Tara to lean on, while he jiartly sup- 
prtrti*d her with tlie other, he led her out, and once more placed her 
in tlie litter, winch was taken up and carried fonvard rapidly. 

The Envdy and his escort had also moved with th^ camp, and he 
had sent on his family to a stage some miles distant. As he passed 
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tlxrongh the street of the village where Tara had been set down, ti 
bearei’9 of her litter, who liad remained with it, hearing the stiflet^ 
scream from within the court, and alarmed by the sudden closingli 
and fastening of the door, had stopped Baba Sahib as he went by, 
and besoiighi liim to see whether Tara was not in danger. He had 
dismounted, some of his men had bii|st in the court door, and we 
know' tlie rest. 

“Again baflled, O witch that thou art^” cried Moro Pundit, fling- 
ing }iimH(!]f on the ground as Tara passed out, and tearing up the 
chi}’ <)f the floor in the agony of his passion : “ what sent tliat 
meddling fool to aid thee ? If it liad been only that proud boy she 
loves, ah! I would have slain him and her together. Gunga! 
Ounga! whore axt thou? O girl, I bum — I choke! She too is 
gone, devil that she is. If thou hadst only helped me sooner I had 
Kl.of)pod the screams, and no one could have heard lh(‘in. Gunga* 

dost thou hear? By ,*' and he swore a friglilful oath, 

liiUier, or I will come and stab thee : art thou too phiyiiig witE^p 
Bo ware!” ^ 

The girl advancod from a dark comer trembling, yet without fc 
and as she did so, lie raised himsedf on his arui, and she saw 
griisp a knife at his w'aistbimd. “ Kill me,” she said, if ihou w"//'* 
twice I luive aided thee, and twice the Mother hath saved her from 
UiJ. 1 will have no more of it.” 


“No more!” cried the Bnihinuu, starting to his feet, and seizing 
her arm he shook her roughly — “no more ! This from thee? I tell 
thee wo have gone too far to recede. WiH that old doiai'd be quiet? 
AVill he spare my diameter ? Not he. He has been my enemy fr()Tj|/i 
the first, BUjiphmted mo in my authority, crossed me in every 
anti lastly in this. — Why didst thou bungle with the shawl ? Coward ' 
witch! devil!” — and lie struck her violently on the, face with his 
open hand at each Avtird “ Why didst thou fail mtJ ? Go !” and lie 
flung h(‘r away from him, so that she tottered and fell heavily against 

the wall beyond. “ Go I may ” 

Her fall and agony of mind prevented her hoaring the frightful 
curses w'hicli followed. Once before, when his sister had come to 
him, the parox}sm of passion had been like this, but only once, and 
yet he had not dared to strike her.. She was not stunned, but O, the 
misery of her mind ! Slio felt her lips were cut, aud her mouth was 
bleeding. The pain of this, the degraihition of having been struck, 
made tho girl desperate. If she had had a dagger she would have 
stabbed Aforo or lioreelf. She could see him very dimly, for tlie p Uce 
vras dark except tlie faint light which came in from the drawn 
curtains. She saw that he was sitting, leaning against one of the 
w'oodeu pillars of the room, rocking himself to and fib. He had 
draiYu his kuiie, aud a faint gleam of the naked blade was s^en noiv 
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ngaiu as he moved. Was she to die, or he ? No nuittcr. Tu a 
^•aine of mind like hers death has no terror. It is only the return 
|Ko consciousness which brings fear with it, and she lay crouching on 
^the ground, but watching him intently. If he moved towards her, 
she knew she must die; but he did not move, and suddenly tbc 
rocking coitsed, bo seemed tq^all heavily to one side, and lay there 

AVas he feigning, in order to get her into his power ? No, it did 
not seem so, for he lay still, breathing heavily. 8he hud heard that 
thick heavy breathing once before, and now nH'ognized it again. 
Still slie wns cautious. She rose gently, and st<*p])ing lightly for- 
ward stood over him, yet near enough to the stojis to eseapo if ho 
moved. Tlie knife Lad fallen from his hand, and lay Wsido him. 
She took it u]), ami placed it in lier own wtiisiba-nd. ilo was insen- 
sible ; his turban Lad paitly fallen off, and his fswe lay towards the 
j •'gilt, turned upwards, lie could not barm lier now, — he wns in her 
I pwor .... Tlie evil spirit within, tugged hard at her heaH, and 
fje drew tlio knife. Then the blood from her lip trickled into her 
^..juth, and tli(3 wound smarted and urged on her hand. Jf he hud 
i and spoken a uord to her, she would have kill(‘d him ; but as 
heljiless, the girl’s heart once more softeni^d. “ ft is my 
(K'atli, I know,'' she saiil , “let him kill mo; T cannot kill liirn, and 
tins faint will jiiiss away. Now she is gone, ho may love mo again,” 
Poor fool, 1,0 think it ! 

Then she watched a few' moments, and as she sat down by liini 
raised liis b(*ad into her lijp. The faeo was cold and clammy ; wa^ 
^liis death ? There was no w'atcr, else she would si>rinklc sonio on 
but she fanned iiim with tlic end of licr garme nt, and after a 
wide he opcMiod his eye.s gently. “Gunga*” he saiil, stretching out 
hi4 arms, “ where art thou, girl eorae to tiuj.” It w'us the old ton© 
of ‘kiiulnesa, almost sad. [*oor fond fool, .she did not resist it; and, 
wiping the blood from her li[js, kissed his forcdicad. 

Meanwhile, Tara, sorely shaken in b^idy and mind, had liceri put 
into the litter. She heard the bearers {isk the old Undimnn whether 
they were to take lier to Afzool Khan'.s tents ; and ho Jiad ojicned 
tlie door, ami said io her kindly that she had Iwjtter conu» to her own 
people, and that Ids wdfe and sister, who know tjiem, would lake 
charge of her, and be kind to her; that they w'oro at u village some 
miles further on, and he lumsolf would escort lier there. 

She was helpless to object : in the first place*, slio dare not pnifer 
th^ Jiiissiilman noble’s bouse, as strangers to her faith and to her 
people; nor dare she resist a Brahmun of the Envoy’s powerful 
position in wliatover b© chose to do. She bad noallcrmitive, indeed, 
for he shut the door ere she could reply, the liearers took lier forward 
at a rapid pace, and the night was somewhat advaiiefed, er© she was 
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again set down at the door of a respecjiablo house in a village, j 
several woinen-servants, such as are menials in Brahmun farailit J 
kindly assisted her to alight, bringing what there was in the palai^ 
keen after her. 


CHAPTER LXVTIL 

Ft was a house something like their own at Tooljapr)or. There was 
th(5 ninster’s scat, with its llowcrs and holy text painted on it ; the 
verandah open to tlie court ; tl^o thick curtains between the pillars 
let down to exclude the night air, which was chill. The room was 
neat and scrupulously clean. She was once more in a lJrahmun*s 
house. 

licforo Tara sat two women, both elderly. One a stout arML 
matronly figure, with a grave but kind countenance, and grey hn ^ 
neatly braided, witli heavy gold rings ronrul her neck, wrists, 
ankles, j^lainly but richly dressed, indicating rank and wcaltli ; 
otluT ovidcntly a widow, clad m coarse white sorgo, her bead e^^ 
shaved, and lior w'nsts, ankles, and neck without any ornani*«‘*/y^ 
Slic had strong coarse features, much w^nrikled, snuill picreij: eyet 
deep set in her head, and her skin was flaecid and shri voile d. 
was the elder sister of the Envoy, and lived with him a life ol ^ ansteri 
poniineo and privation, and, as a Hindu widow, was a pa ittem o 
8cru]»iiloas attontioii to the rules of her faith. Neither rose t 
nieetlier. " 

Tara advaneed and touched their feet in token of reverential 
missinn and salutation. Jly the lady, whoso evident itink 
ottnietcd 'l]arii first, the action was received at least without repjj^ 
iiitneo, and perhaps wdth interest; but by the other wuth marlj^j, 
aver.^ion — she drew baek her feet a*s though to prevent polluttyj^ 
anil .shrank aside, evidently to avoid contact 

“ TImu art welcome, daughter of Vyas Shastree,” said the or i 
“peace be with thee/’ 

“ And that gilded thing is called a wddow and a Mtjorlee ! ” 
the other, witli a scornful glance at Tara. “ O sister, admit lie^ 

W hy has she any hair ? Why is she more like a bride than a w yfus 
— a harlot rather than a virtuous woman ? ’* truck 

“1 am a widow' and an orphan,” returned Tara meekly, 
down and trembling violently, as she addressed the first spei^^g 
“ I have been saveil from dishonour, lady. O he kind to me 
have no one on earth to protect me nowr. They are all gone — ali,^ 
and may God help me ! ” ^ 

“ Your mother was one of the Durpeys of Wye, was she not? 




*jkcd the Envoy’s wife, yrhose n&mo waa Amba liyo. “ Do they 
Wow of thee ? 

^ “ I do not know, lady,” returned Tara ; “ they have never been to 
us, nor we to them ; but my mother Vas a Durpey, and used to speak 
of them.” 

“Her father lately marriedl that wild sister of Moro Trimmul’s, 
and Sukya Bye is sure to know her,” said the widow. 

“ O, not to her ! — not to her ! ” eried Tara passionately — “ do not 
give me to her? 1 beseech you by your honour, by your children, 
lady, by all you love on earth, not to give m«j to her. Do with mo 

SIS yo will yourselves, ye are matmns, Init ” 

“ And why not, girl ?” asked the widow, interrupting her. 

“ Peace! Pudma Bye,” said her brother, now mitering, and seeing 
that his sister’s question had caused pain, “the girl hatli had asoro 
trial ; listen to her, ere thou art hard on her. Sj>eak, (laughter, lot 
'y know from tliine own lips how and why thou wiist suftoriiig 
jcilence from !Moro Trimmul.” 

From Moro Trimmul I ” exclaimed both ladies in a breath. 

Yes, from him did f rescue her, sister, else she had fared liadly, 
’ returned tlie Envoy. “A viohmt and wicked man, — wlio 

I be brought befort' the (*onncil, to prevent further scandal. But 
spoak, (laughter, — thy name?” 

“ Tam.” 


“Tara: well, fear not. Amha Bye is strict, but kind. Speak 
truly, we listen.” 

And Tara told her little ^tory : how she had heeome a priestess 
wli(*n tlie goddess called licr; what she knew of liolv hooks; how 
been earned tiff from the temple by Moro 'Jh’immnl, and 
\v^ hc’* had p(*rsoeiitod her before. How she was tak(‘n by Fazil 
hisJi'Ti, and had been saved by him from the King's- harem at 
of Ijiipoor. Finally, how they had tre^ated her with honour and 
wipect, and were taking her to her only refuge at Wyo. 

Ah, it was a sad story now : a glimpse of a heaven of dchght now 
mat out from her for ever ! She saw tlio stony eyes of the grim 
thi widow wandering over her, from her glossy braided hair and 
thO garland of jessamine flowers whi(^h Zyna had put into it just 
jx tiro they loft camp, to the gold ornaments abonther neck which 
would have her wear; and, above all, to the silken saree, and 
i golden anklets which Fazil liked, because the tiny bells to them 
so musically as she w’alked. Over and over again, as she 
fh^' her simple story, and was believed by the Baba Sahib and his 
owTO, did his sister evince decided unbelief and scorn. But at the 
poSfc her brother rebuked her. 

fc “ I rescued her myself from violence,” ho said, “and what she tells 
me confirms her whole stoiy. Peace, Pudma! one to helpless and 
beautiful should have thy pity, not thy scorn.” 
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“ Let her bave her head Bhaved, and be such as I am ; let her lA j 
with me, and batlie in cold water before dawn; let her say the narn 1 
of God on her betidH a thousand times an hour during the night; leif 
her do menial service,*' cried the widow m])idly; “and then, if she 
can do these tliingfl, brother, she is a Brahmnn widow, and true; 
else cast her out to the Musaulmans with whom she lived. Art thon 
ready to do all this, girl H” she continued, stretching out her long 
skinny flaccid arm, which was naked to the shoulder, and showed 
that the H('[*go about her was her only garment. 

Tarji’s spirit sank within her. Yes, such as tlio being iK'fore ho^ 
w<‘ 7 C Hindu widow's — sucli they would claim Ikt to be. “ It were 
better if I werci dead,** she groaned — “ better if 1 were dead,” 

“IJetter if thou wast dead*” echoed tlie widow. “Ay, much 
bettor. Such as thou Brfc, were liettor dead t han live, in a harlot’s 
guise, to bo a di.sgraco to tlie faith ! ” 

“ Nay, peace, sister,” said her brother — “ I will have none of I 
While she is with ns, she is our guest and daughter, and shin. 
cared for tendei’ly. Take her away, Aniba, and let her rest, 
see Af/.ool Khan at the Durbar to-morrow, and iinjiiiro il wh. 1 \ ^ 
says be true; but my licart already lolls mo it is so " 

Arriba llyo rose and said a few b«>o1 lung words to Tara as sbc^rtt^|4 
oviT her and niised her up. “Come,” she said, “I will not barm 
thee — come.” And Tara rose and followT*d hr^r to an inner ro' m 
The old lady had perhap.s been afraid of her sister-in-law, or she* was 
softened by Tara’s beauty and grief, for, ns she* cIoschI the door, she 
4sat down and took her to her heart, Inyirg her ht'ad on her bosom 
“Thou art a gentle lamb,” she said, .stroking her head. “ (hal hWp 
t.he(', child,” and Tara clung to the kind heart, and felt, as it vA/e,, 
loving arms once more clo.sed around her. ’•» 

'I'hat night she slept w'lth Amba Bye. ITor sleep was at first 
broken, and full fearful dn*ams ; but w'caried nature and yotath 
in tlie end obtained their mastery over her, and slie sank into a 
de(‘p slumber, — so deep, that the sun was high m the morning ere 
she awoke. 


It had been a weary time to Zyna, Lurlee, and the Khan’s house- 
hold, and even tlie Khan and the priest sat up far into the night, 
speaking of Tara. No one had s}ept. As to Kazil, ho, with Shore 
Klian, Lnkshraun, and a body of hoi’se, rode round the countr}’ for 
miles, all through the night, seeking Tani. No one dared speak to 
him, and the men had never seen him so excited before Ife and 
Ijtikshmun, whevse activity even surpassed bis own, had stopped 
eveiy imlankeon ; evorv cart or carriage which was covered ; ewry 
veiled female they coulil see. Villages had been searched also, but no 
trace of Tara was found — none ; and Fazil returned hemo dejected 
a»ui worn out*, only, however, to cliunge his horse and the men, and to 
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s^art once more with Luksbmnn, who would uot leave him, on nn 
jfcrrand equally friuileaB. That day (Fascil wai* Ktill absent) Ihiba 
fSahib sought Afzool Khan ai^ter fclie afternoon Darlwir, and told him 
what had happened : how he had 'reseued Tarn, how ho had sent 
her on to Wye with his wife and sister, and how she would be safe 
in his hands ; and he heard in return how sho was respoeted and 
loved in the Khan’s family. 

“We cannot allow her, Khan,“ he said kindly, “to remain with 
you, mufh as you liave respected her failli. Tt would be u scandal to 
BnihmuuH, if the daughter of V^as Shastr(‘<* wore the guest, oven of 
Afzool Khan and his household. It is not compatible with h<*r purity 
or her liononr, which, now her fnth#r is ci(‘ii(1, her jicople must ])n)* 
ieet We - that is, iiiy wife and myself -liave eliargeil onnselves 
with Ikt for the present; and her people, the l)iir])eys of AVye, aro 
rich and devout,- they ^dl receive and proteet lier ” 

I- Afzcjol Khan renioustinliid as far hs possible, 'ram. had grown to 
p a familiar and beautifiil objeel to him ; but he felt the Hnihrnnn 
right, and lie nnist not e<‘nn(‘et her nam(» with Ids sou's. He 
not ineiitiou to Lurh'e what had la'on done, Imt he tol4 Faviil, 
‘11 be ridiirnecl, and so all knew of it 

'At least she is safe ami in lu/iiourable heeping,” said Fa/al, when 
h had heard all, “and lor the rest, as (lod wills. Ihit as for that 
Jlrahmun, father, lu* es< aj»eil me once — it may not be again.” 

“Lf>ok ’ ” cru'fl Liirlee to Z\na, who was sitting sobbing bit.tiTly -- 
“look ’ Had I only been earefnl, this woubl nevi‘r have happened 
It was ^iiinday nitrht, and ^aliirn ruled from tlu' si‘C()ud hour of the 
first wall'll to tlie end, ('ouhl ;ni\ thing be wairse We should not 
rhkv • mo\cd at all M3' pearl, luy lo\e, sho should not havi' lr*ft us ’ 
III ’ Hai ! ^May the ]u aci’ of the Prophet Iks with her, and the pro- 
t(*c|iou of Alla be upiui lier till we nust i again ’ ” 

‘‘ Auiceji ! Amccu ! ’’ bighed Z3im, but she was not comlorted, nor 
was Fiizd. 


CHAPTPIR LXrX. 

4 . 

MrONTFicENT ns is the wenery of the Western filmufs of India 
flirenglioiP their range, it is nowhere, perhaps, uujre strikingly 
buiutiful than in the neighbourhood of the gr(*at i.^olated ji]atf*au 
whii’h-- -rising high alMive the mouiituin-ranges anmud it. anrl known 
MiMlfr the name of Maha-bul-esliwur, from llie temple at tlin source 
of the sacred n\er Kn.shna on its ftiiniTiiit-- is now tin* favourite 
summer rctr^*at and suriatorinm of the Bombay Presidenc3\ ^iVim 
roads, laid out bo as to exhibit the beauties of the scenery to the 

2 n 
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best advantage — pretty Kngltsh-looking cottages, with hrilliafct 
gardens, and a considerable native townj are now tlie main featiirtw 
of the jdace; but at the period of oar tale it was nninhabited, exoepfl 
by a few IJrahniuna and devotees, who, attraerted by the holiness 
of tlie Kp(d, corigi-cgated around the ancient temple, and occupied 
the small village beside it. Otherwise the character of the wild 
Boenery is unchangiid. From pnnts near the edges of the plateau, 
when* mighty precipices of basalt descend sheer into forests of ever- 
lasting \ ('I’d lire and lixxiiriaiace, the eye rang(‘s over a sea of rugged 
iiioiiritijin-to2>s, — some, scjithed and shattered peaks of barrcui rf)ck 
— others with extensive flat summits, bounded by naked cliffs which, 
falling into dei‘p gloomy ravimJa covered Avitli dense forests, would 
seem inaccessible to man. 


To some readers of our tale, this scenery will be familiar; but to 
others it is almost impossible to convey by desenption any ado'iuate 
idea of its ]x'(Miliar character, or of the beauty of the e\ er-cliangiii^ 
u<h‘ial effects, that vary in aspect almost as lln* spri‘fator turns l‘rf)jj|| 
one point to another. Oftni in early momiiig. as the sun rises 
tlu* hjwer mists, the naked peaks and precipices, standing apart 
islands, glisten with rosy tints, while the mist itself, as yet d«*^ 
and uiidistiirhcd, li(’s wrapj>e<l around tlu'ir bases, filling 
ravine and valley, and glitt< ring like* a of molten silver. 

Again, as the morning breeze rises in the v'alliys Indow, this 
vapour breaks up slowly: cireliug rt»nnd the mountain summits, 
lingering in wreaths among their glens and precipices, and elingiug 
to the fortsts, until dissijmted entirely by the lierc(* beams of the 
sun. ^’hcn, quivering under the ft*rvdd heat, long ridges of rugged 
valleys arc spread out below, mid range beyond range melt st end jjt-ly 
into n dim distance of s(*a and sky, scarcely separated m <'olonr, yet 
shon iug tlie occasional sparkle of a sad like a faint cloud passing on 
the horizon. Most glorious of all, perhaps, in the evening when, m 
the rich colours of the fast-rising vapours, the Tnouuluins glow like 
fire , and jieak ami prccijuce, forest and glen, are bathed in gfdd 
and crimson light ; or, as the light grows dimmer, shroude d in deep 
purple shadow till they disajqieiir in the gloom which quickly fftlJs 
on nil. 


Westward from this great moiuitain plateau, and divided from it 
by a broad deep valley clothed with forests, the huge imiuntnin of 
iVrtahgurh rises with precipitous sides out of the woods and ravines 
below. The top, invgularly level, funitshed space for dw(‘lliiig- 
houses |ind imiga/.incs, while ample springs of pure water sialiced 
for the use of a largo body of men, by which it could he easily dc- 
ftjiuled. At various periods of time — by the early Mahratta chieftains 
of the corinti:y in remote ages, and afterwards by the^r Mussulman 
compiei'ors — walls and towers had been added to the natural defences 
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cn the phicp, as well as stronj:^ gateway's, protected by bastions and 
tfoopboled truverscs^ on the’ouly Jipproaidi to the summit— ii rugged 
pathway, which could hardly be called a rood. Under very ordinary 
defence, the phiee was perfectly impregnablo to all attacks by an 
enemy from without; and, at the period of our talo, it was hold as 
his capital and choicest stronghold, among many such fastnesses in 
those mountains, by Sivaji Biidslay, a iiian destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the history of his country and people in jiarticular, 
and of India at large. 

Wo have already lufomuHi the reader, in a somewhat desultory 
manner perliaps, for we are not writing his history, of the attempts 
made by Sivaji to establish an imlependent power; and, by taking 
advantage of the weakness and distracition of the kingdom of Uce- 
japoor. of which ho was a vassal, on the one hand, and of the am- 
bitious designs of the Krnperor Anrungzeeh on the oth(*r, to niisa 
himself to a ])ofiition in which ho could secure the aidual ailministni- 
viou, and ovcutiiall)^ the sovereignty, i>f bis native wilds. 

Hindu history is in all ca-ses unsatisfactory ; and that of the early 
r '^hnitta chiefs and principalities of the Dckhan eminent ly so. On 
• I fe. invasion of the Dekhan by Alla-oo-dcen, nephew of the then 
'nm ^ of Delhi, in A.i>. llJlH, the fort> and city of Doogurh, now 
hv hlutalmd, was held by Rajah ftamdeo Jadow, wlio a])pearcd then 
to iiav(‘ hc(*n prince of the whohi country. Wliethcr ho was so or 
not, whether the chiefs of the wild tract, s of the (Shaiits and jiro- 
vincos lying on tin' western Bca-roast wore his tributaries or vassals, 
or whether lliey were actually independent of each other, has never 
^leen asecriained; hut, on the downfall of the princely house of 
J^<jw,iir> oilier ruler or chieftain seems to have made any resistance, 
ana the Msihomedans, gathering strength, and founding a kingdom 
at iTulhurgih, in the centre.' of the Dukhan, gradually subdued the 
wh^)le tract, establishing garrisons in tlio wildest parts, fortifying 
hills not already used as stiMugholds, and improving the dofotices of 
others, in that nohh'. and pK’tiiresque style of foidificatn u wducli 
now excites our wonder and admiration. 


One of the Malindta families of ancient native nobility, though 
not of the highest grade, were the Jlhdslays. Tlie Jadows, though 
no longer possessing princely power, hail deseondca^ into the mnk of 
landed proprietors, or hereditary oGicers, under the aneieril Hindu 
tenure, of the districts over which thc'ir ani'c.stors had once held 
sway. L rider ordinary circum.staiiccs, an alliance between the 
famvies would liave been rejected by the Jadows; but onojiell out 
ne^*Pkholesa, and after a strange manner. * 

At the marriage of a mutual friend, 8hahji Blidslay, then a pretty 
boy, was pre^jeni w ith his father, and the head of the family of iho 
Jadows with his daughter, Jeejee, a child younger than the boy 
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Sluili ji. The cliildnin he^an to play tocfeihcr, and the girl’s 
remarked jr)foscly what a protiy conpl'e thty wonld make. Thfe 
r(‘rnark was iKiJird l)y the boy’fi father, who claimed it a« a promiaA 
of Vjetroihnl, and, after some discnsslon, and objeelion as to disparity 
of rank, iIk* clnldren wi re cventnally mamed. From these parents 
sprung Sivaji, wlio, with his mother, as remarkable a person in 
many rcspcr tH as Inmself, became the fU'igmators and leaders of the 
rencvvccl independence of the Hindus of the Dtkhan. 

The women of India, jiarticularly those of tlic lughcr classes and 
ffiTnih(‘S, arc invariably the treasuries of tarnily events, and ot de(*ds 
of deiJsirted or existent greatness. Jeejoo live, an ambit ous, perliaps 
nnaenipiilons woman, strove •iiard to exeite her Imsband, Shahji 
lihbslay, to exertion in the Ilmdii cause She tilh'd his mind with 
Jegc'iids of the Ja(lov\ s’ ]>ower ; slie sought out the lii.sturies of Ins 
own family; sIk' urged hiin to assert his right to districts in 
Hnv<‘ri‘ignty ol vhich lie was only the idl’ieial In ad , and she aidively 
(•anvasseil all the heads of the Alahrntta families, witli a view toJUj 
<'onilaned resislanee against the .Mahoincdan p^)v^ers, then btgiiini^^I^ 
to show sMnptoniH of a hnul <h‘eadenee. ? 

And not wit limit efft^et. Shahji, the servant and vassial of/ 
ThnptTor of nelln as tif the King <*f Ueejafioor, rebelhal in I 
against both ; was restless and unfaithful, Irifkintr, wliih* a v 
enfer])riMng partisan soldier, the' liiglit‘r fjiialities wliir‘1) couhl ilm'^ 
tind take advaulagi' of such nio\einents. Tie, was freijneiitlv im- 
prisoranl, lined, and otherwise piiuishcMl, but nothing cheeked Ins 
wil(‘’s ambit ion. Tjeft to herself duriuir .his long al'sences and etip- 
tivilii's with h(-r young son among lluar iiatiNO wilds, surroimdod by 
rude ictainers, slie tinned to Jjim as soon as he coul<l eoinjm h;*-!!! 
ht'r jihiiis ; anil by the mother and son those designs were sketclied 
out winch, in n’sjK'ct of utter liopele.ssnes , at lir.st, and splendid 
success afterwaidh, have few coinpansoris in tin* w'orldV liisttny 

As tlie boy grew' up. Ins immediate retiiinei*s joined him in wild 
enti-rpnses against tlie Muhomedans, wdiieh to tlie ])eople savoured 
of madness, but wdiieb, as they increased in bohhie.ss of design and 
oxcoution, were Kdieved to be the deeds of one es]iecially protected 
by the tbuldess Hhow'ani, the tutelar divinity of the Jaclinv family 
Jlis motlier, an ardent votaiy, pivtemled to be oecasionully visited 
by till) gothles.s in ]>er.soii, ami, filhxl with her divine affl«atus, spoke 
projdieey. Tier sou believed in her inspiration : and gradually I (l^ 
tiiends, Maloosray, Palkur, and others, with a supcTstitiona faith, 
))elie\ed also. I'luliseipbned, often unarmed men of the Ma-uils, 
or luountam valleys above the Ghauts, w ho wtTO ealled Hawiiltes, 
einl of those below the mountains towards the sea, called Hetkuitcs, 
joined the young leader* scaled mountain forts, or descended into 
tha plains beyond the valleys, gathering arms and Ixioty, occupying 
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Moslem prnrrisnns, putting ibeir defenders to the sword, and novor 
yeJinqnifihing whiit they bad obbtined. 

f So year after year ])aHried, and the young Sivaji, as ho grew 
stronger, beeann^ more daring and ’enterprising. Originally a few 
hundreds of balf-naketl, ill-armed mountain jieaBanis, Jiia forces of 
Mawull(‘cs and lletknrees at last iiumheivd many thousands of aetive, 
determined men lie bad possi^ssioii of some of the strongest 
moMulain forts in the W(‘steni Gbants; bo bad built, and was build- 
ing, defenei‘8 to other isolated ami luiturally almost iiinei*essil)b^ 
luomitains. lie was arming them with eaiiTion purelavsed by stealth 
from the l^n•tllguesl‘ of Goa, (»r e.ist by Ins onn skilful arLiti(*ers; 
and as be gamed more perfeet local »trength, be was silently extend- 
ing lus intrigues to all tlu* Mabralta families of aniuent Mabarastra 
by agents like *Moro Trluimiil, and awaiting the tune patiently, till 
all could rise to overthrow the MuBsulmau govenimeiitH wliicli held 
them ni subjection. 

Had those govern mi'nts, after the spirit of the (‘arlier Mussulman 
^ yadors of the. Di'kliaii, been inbilerant of Hindus, ileineil them 
■* wilt'^esof worship, (b'tiled their temples, eon(is(;aled tlieir anet'Mral 
^ ^^hts, or otlierw Jse bara.-.sisl and oppri‘Sscd them,- it is probable 
Sliabji’s tirst attemjits towards throwing olT tlu‘ MahomiMlan 
Would ba>o n)*'t wutb bett(‘r succe'*s Hut, on the conlravy, 
^faere w'as now' little or no ojipressioii or intorfcj’cnee with them in 
ail) way; and many of the ^labratta cbiidtaliis not only held ('states 
111 fief for servic<‘, hut joined the arinii'S of tb(' Ma-bomedan kings, 
and fought w'itli iliem bra^x'ly and faithfully. We luivi' ourselves ja 
veoiiiiterpart of this, in some respeets, in the Korman oecupatjoii of 
o^* o.Mi eouiitry , inasinm li as, wliilt' some Saxon thanes then held 
iliauselvos ahiof, and retired to the managemeut of tJunr own estates, 
otjiers were found W'lio joim*d the invaders, or, gradually imitating 
llaar manners, br'e<ime ineorponiii'd w'lth them. 

That Sivaji’s jirospei'ts had ahsumed a imu'o eneouruging fonn 
than any of Jiis father's, nuy easily be imagined from the net hod in 
which they had been maintained. The Dussera, or f<‘.sfivjil of 
Hbowaiii, throiiglifait Mahantstra, of Itih?, the year C)f vvJiieli we 
WTite, was to show, by a jirivate mustiT of tlie ])eople, wJiat forces 
w’lire a\ailable for a gen(*ral rising; and after Giat it would bo 
determined bow' tlu'y wm-e to be enqiloyed 

Wo ow' wdiat tbif object of Muloosniy’s nii*«Hiori to Heeqapoor 
had been, and its re.sult. Sivaji bad beard already by < xju-e^s from 
tltA capital, of tin; di'ath of the Wuzeer, the di.scoia ry of some of bis 
own corTespondenee by tbi‘ King, and the accept ance (»f the gago 
by Afzool Khan to undertake a camjiaign against bun with a picked 
army. lia^i not heard .^ince, nor bad Maloo.May arrive*! ; but 

Sivaji knew that Afzool Khan was no laggard in w^r, and that bo 
must prepare himself to ilioet t^e cmcrgeijcj* 
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A fascination for sacred plays which had possessed him frol^ 
childhood, was a sfcmnge peculiarity of this man’s character. 

Sivaji up, no distance, no personal danger, deterred him fronu 
being present at any which could by any possibility bo reached. 
Sometiini's openly, and more frequently in a peasant |s or common 
soldier's garb, the young prince, with fi few chosen associates, would 
appear at places where his arrival was incomprehensible, and his 
di.sajipearnnco equally abrupt and raystcrious. In the latter days, 
tlie.st! “ Knihas,” as they are termed, became means of assf^mhling 
lijs men wilhont aitraeting suspicion; but his adhorenfs well knew 
tliat tlio most exciting enti'rpriscs immediately followed them. 

Soon after the arrival of the news from Beejapoor, notice of one 
to ho lield at lY‘rt}i])giirh had been sent tlirongh the countiy, and 
from tho earncsfni'ss and celerity with whicli the orders were cir- 
culated from village to village, the people at large were Jissnred of 
the proximity of iSomo notable event, and hoped, in tlieir own 
])reasive phrase, that, at last, tlio “tire would light the hills.” ^ ' 

With tins partial dign'ssion, and introduction to tho Rajah’s 
tho day of which had arrived, our history will proceed. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

Fnoif a straggling, irregular village, which could hardly be enllcd a 
town, nestling in a hollow under the mountain of Pertubgurb, a rude 
pathway, for it w’as little else, avseendod to the fort aliovc. Very 
rough, hut very hivcly, wns this road. Tlie forest, or juriele, li'Y.tl 
been ]»artly ch-ared away from its sides, but noble trees still Imng 
over it jatTordirig grateful shade ns it wound round raxiues and 
shouldi'i's of (lie mountain in grcadual hut easy ascent ; and the huge 
broad leaf of the teak tree, tho graceful and featlicry bamboo, and 
other masses of luxuriant foliage, rich with great creepers noV 
covered with flowers, which hung from tree to tree in graceful 
festoons, or clung in dense masses about tlnurtops, — presented end- 
less and beautiful combinations with the bold iipjau* prccipii'cs of tho 
mountain itself, and tho distant ranges b*‘hnid it. Farther up, as 
the air grew fresher in tho ascent, and you looked dowui into deep 
gloomy dells, or abroad over the valley, or up to tlie ragged aides of 
the great iiiountaiu beyond, — a subtle bine atmosphere appeared to 
pervade everything; and this, the peculiar cbamcteristic of tl’^^so 
higli tropical ivgions, seemed to merejise in deptli of colour, — and, 
wuthout in reality obscuring the fcatui'esof the scenery, to soften its 
rueged outlines, and blend its almost savage elements into harmony. 
It has becfn' said of natives of India that they ore insensible to 
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panties of natiiraJ sceiiory. We admit that Muaaulmans to a great 
ybxtent are so, hut not Hindus, still less Mabmttas, of tliese glorious 
mountaiiia. Tlioir sacred books, thoir ballads, and rt'citod plays, 
al^ouiid with bcanlifnl pictures of n>itural objects; and, living among 
combinations of the most glorious ftnuns in natim^, peopling every 
reinarkahlo rock, deep dell, or giant tn*e with spiritual beings 
belonging peculiarly to each,' who are woi*shippcd with a rude vene- 
ration, — inHouBibility to outward impressions and thoir iufluenoe 
upon character would be mij)ossiblo. 

So now, at the tiino wo speak of, a nninerons company of men on 
fo<»t were ascending by the patli\\ay already inentioiio<l to the fort, 
and tliiit li^i mcrnnieiit. jircv^ai led Among them which ever accom- 
panies the enjoyment of fine Kccncrv and pure Tiioiiidain air, and 
c\i‘ites physical cajialnbty for the endurance of the hc^uviest fatigue. 
Some ran or leaped, iia occasional level portions of road oeeurrt'd; 
.others climbed among the crags ami rocks by its sidi‘, or, knowing 
dioiter paths to tlic summit, struck out of the main nmd, and 
i/^’easted the steep mountain witJi a freinloin and agility only known 
piv inoniitiiiJU'ers. 

ng Kecn-cyed, lithe, spare, yc^t muscular men ; low in stature, yet of 
( liiitriionlmary ])o\^ er of omlnnince; fifteu heavily armed with long 
V'ok.telilot'k, uml its aceornpaniment of powder-horns, bullet-bngs, and 
otlu'r ae<*outremeiits tied round the >\ Hist,— a long, straiglit, heavy 
two-handled sword hanging over the l(‘ft shoulder, or a smaller 
curved sabre fa^l cried into the v^aisibaud. with a dagger or two, and 
a liroad shield at the hav’k --sueli were Sivaji^s Mawiillecs Ordi- 
jiarily unhurdtmed witli mueli elothing —a pair of drawers fitting 
%^hb below the kmc, a eoarse handkerehief wound aliout. the 
la ad, ami a black blauki'l tlirown ovei- all, ov crossed over the rh(‘st, 
leaving the anus tivc*, siiflieed f(;r ordinar’v purjioses., on festival 
days, ln)wever, all nere clad in a clean suit of eojii-so cotton eJoth, 
with a ga\ tuiban, aiul scarf round the waist, and huucless of wihi 
flowers tucked fantastically into the fold.s of their head-dri <s. 

Tins wasafestiMil day — for their Kayah liad ordenai a Kutha; 
and all knew when this look ]dace that it was tlie prelude to some 
mid or foray - ^ome distant ex}»edition in which honour and booty 
wf-re to be gained- -and wlion the Maw'ulh'cs would strike in, liard 
and fierci', on llie uTisuspcetiiig Xlor>lems. 'J’ho “Dhumii,” or master, 
as they called him, had been umieeountably (piif't for some time past; 
but to a man they knew he was not idle, ami throughout that 
ciAintr}", as in more remote provinces, the consietion [irevailcd that 
iu'unethirig miuMial wits to ]ja]>peii--somo man ife -tat ion of the will 
c»f the goddc'ss, wlicun all feared and most wctrslupped. There was 
nothing a^iparent or tangible ; but expectation and cxciteintmt 
prevailed nev’crtheicsa. 
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l"or several days previonsly, the usual moasengers had run fronln 
village to village among the Mawnls or valleys of the ranges iiearl 
reitahgiirli, giving news of the Kutha. The players had come from 
Wye, from Sattara, and other towns, and the ttujah’s hill-raen had 
been (drarMug the usual pla/*e of celebration, and were now decorating 
tlie royal seat, and stage for the plajf'rs? with gre(*n boughs and 
wild flowers. The little tow'u was already full of people, and others 
were (‘rowiling up the mountain to make their salutation to their 
btdoved prince who, now seated in ln.s ball of audience, surrounded 
by a few frumds, soldiers, and priests, denied no one llie privilege so 
di arly prized, that of making a “salam” to their Kajiib, and receiving 
one in return. ' ^ 

Up llio mountain-side, through the grim gateways, till the\ 
emerged upon the irregular plateau at the top, the men ]>f>ured in a 
eontiuuouH strc‘am. Some singly or m sniallgroups, others iilhirgi^r 
conijianies headed by a pair ot “gurseos,” or pi])ers, tuie pluming it 
drone, the otluu’ a reed tlageolet, '\ery str(>ng and shnlJ in tone, thy 
eombinntion of winch, as well as the vvHd iiudodies played, beimy. 
curiouhly like bagpipes in efi'oet. Othera had with tliein their vdlai 
truui})etors ; and shrill quivering blasts of llieir horns, ;ucom])aTii 
by th(‘ ilcep monotonous notes fd large tuinhonrine drums, not » 
frequently arose togetheror .singly from different jiiirtsot tlicascei 
and VMre unhwi'roil by the Kajah's liorn-iiloweiN stationed on the 
bastions above tlio gates, and elsewdiere lu tlii» towers above the 
prccipic'es Tlie fort w^as full of men, for several thousands were 
assembled in it sitting in groups, rambh.v.g about tlu‘ walls, or by 
the sitlc of springs and wells, untying ilu' bundles of cakes wliieh 
each man had hound to Lis hack, and making a nooiida\ meal ; v.e 
jn-oeecding to their chieftain's kilelien, irceived the daily allow anec 
of meal bread, which was served out witlioiit stint to all corners on 
those occasions, and of winch huge piles stood on the kitchen floor 
ready for ilistribution. 

All the morning Siva]i had sat in his humble liall of andiem'e, 
surrounded by some of his tried friends, and some nralirnuii jiriests 
aiul scribes. No gorgeous palace w^as this, like that at liefqapoor, but 
a broad shed made by poles fastened together, and thatched with 
grass and tcak-lcavos, diM'oratcd graiudully and appropriat«ly with 
leafy bratichcs and wild flowers. At the upper cud was the ILijah's 
scut, a low dais cov'ered with coarse cotton carpets, on wliicL tlie 
‘‘ gaddeo or royal scat — a velvet pillow covered with gold em- 
broidery, and a seat to match — hail been jiImccmI temporarily. He W' 
the dais, the leadoraof liii*ge and small piii-ticsof men came — salutdd 
— seated tliomsehc.s by tnnis, and got up and departed with the 
usual sail! tal ion, but seldom without notice; and while mother men 
passed ipiickly by, the chief Uad\ kind word of greeting or remiuis- 
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or salute for every one. ^fany saw that his features uere 
f'youded with care; but "the hews from the eapitiil concerned no one, 
^nd the Kutha to come off that night would, they knew, prove the 
^uaiial prelude of active sex'vico. 

Seated as he was amidst a crowd of fritmda and attendants, the 
Mahratta Uajiih seemed, in the distance, almost conteinptibh*, from 
his small statnro and plain, insignificant appearance. Dressed in 
<n‘dmury white mualm, the only ornament he wore was the “ jika,*’ 
or joncl for the turban, which sparklcil witli valuable diamonds. A 
ligid rod shawl drawn over his shoulders ])rotoetod him from fho 
s.nnewhat i-hill wind, and before him lay his ternhle sword Hliownni, 
Jind tlie largo black shield of rhinocerfis hide which he usually wore. 

nearer view, liowt'Am’, gave a difleront mipre.^sion. Somewhat 
dark in complexion, with it prommeiit nosi'. broad in (he nostril; 
large, soft eyes, small delermiiiod mouth and elnn , a tliin monstacho 
“ curled up at the ends, and bushy black wdiiski rs sha\ed on a lino 
jt.lrhi^ I'ar, — forineil a countenance at once handMuni' and inlelli- 
].t : wdiile his slight figure, apparently in ore active than strong, 
iJcod. hy ds lithe niov'cment even while sitting, a power of mi- 
\ ^K'c winch w'as c(mlinned by the (’X[ir(‘ssion of his face. 

oiK' w'ho laid onec' seen tlie Malumija evm* forgot him. Thougli 
^p inihl in e\j)vi»sMon, if not. sad, most about him had si'cii and 
.H‘ml)ere<l tlu’ face in other and >vi]di‘r moods of (^\'(‘iti‘nient • in 
w'ar, or in tin* actual liaufl-to-haml combats, in whii*]i he di lightt‘d, 
and from which ho could wuth ilifficulty be, restniiued, whih' the 
impri's.sion that In* aviis au incarnation of divinity, niiuglcd avvo witli 
the respect and love wdiich all bore him. 


CnAPTPlR LXXT. 

TiU" morning ceremony was at length over, and, Romcwlint- vnniricd 
by it, and by silling inactive so long, Sivip rose and pa-ss^-d into 
his private fipartments, to whu’h the shod or jiavilion w'as a tem- 
porary addition. Idle rough mountain fot-tress afforded royal 
])aliu*f*s A few terraced houses,, divided by courts, witli some 
thatched nut-otlices and stables, stoiid on an clevatea .spot nour iho 
walls ; and llio Rajah’s favourite retreat was a small vanlti;(l ajiari- 
inent, which joiiiccl the fort- w'all— indeed, form(*d portion of it and 
froirwvhich a small pn»jccting window, placed inimoiliately above 
one Ar the deepest precipices, looked out over tho valley and iiioun- 
hiins, and commanded a view of part of the fisccnt 

It was a haJiit of Sivaji'.s to go to nj ceremony, nor j'rtnm from 
any, writhout saluting his mother. Dm lio ever leave the house or 




retam to it, he touched her feet reverently, while she gave him 
blessing. The son’s faith in his mother ^as only equalled by hM 
faith and love for him ; and as a pattern of filial piety and devotioUk 
his example is still inculculated upon the Mahratta youth by manjr^ 
a village school master. 

She mot him at the threshold of the door, and, as was her wont, 
passed her hands over his face and' neck, kissing the tips of her 
lingers ; while, bowing low, he touched both her feet, then his own 
eyes and forehead. 

“ Is Tiiiinajeo arrived, son,’* she asked, “ that thou hast broken up 
the rf'ceptioii so early ? ’* 

“ No, iiiotlier,” lie said ; “ bwt come with mo, for my spirit is heavy, 
and ihej-o is a shadow of gloom over mo which thou only canst 
dispel. Nf>, there is no nows, and that vexes me *’ 

She followed him into tlio apartment we have mentioned. A plain 
cushion had bt^on jdaced near the window upon a soft mattress, and 
h(5 flung, i*Jtthor than seuied himself, upon it, and buried his fac^ v 
his hands, turning away from her. J 

8)io sat down by him, and again passed her hand over his 
and ncek, and kissed her fingers wiiliout speaking. , 

A mother’s loving hand I O ye who know" it, who possess 
the rude waves of life come breaking one by one against y^ 
thankful that it is there in its old place, soothing and sustai 
like nouglit else of earthly comfort! Ye wlio havo lf>st it, nevei 
forget liow lovingly it used to do its blessed work. In times of 
anxious t ruil, yxTiilexity, and sickness yiost of all, — yc shall fc(‘l it 
still, in the faith winch leads ye wdirrc it is gone before, and aw^aits 
your c(3niing. So, forget it not I — forget it not ! ^ 

For a wldle both were silent TJie mother kiu)\v thcfoelings \nn‘eh 
filled her son's mind too 'well to interfere 'With their conrr>e. 8till 


she sat by him, and patted him occaHioiudly as she n.sed to do 'Vlien 
she soothed him to rest as a child. “ JMie could sleep,” she thought, ^ 
“ this gloom would pass n>vay; but it -will do so nevertheless.” 

lay still, sometimes looking out into the blue air, w atching the 
swallows as they pass(‘d and repa.sscd the window iniiipid flight to 
and from ilu'ir nests, 'which Imng to the ledges of flic precipices — 
or the groii])s of people ascending and descending the pathway to 
the gates Again, burying his faeo in the cushion, he lay still, and 
Ills mother watched, and gently waved tho corner of her garment 
over his head, lest anx*^ insect should light on him and disturb him. 
There wa.s no sound save tho dull buzzing of flies in the rootl|;i, and 
sometimes tlie lond momdonous note of a great woodpcckci^from 
tho tiepths of tho ravine below". > 

He turned at length, aiidi^ie knew thcer;sis 'ivaspajpt. ‘‘Mother,” 
he said, “ hlist thou been wilh the goddess to-day r To mo she is 
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and monmfnl ; I ask my heart of her designs, but there comes * 
Mt) answer. Is her favour gone from us ? ” 

If “ Who can tell her purposes, my life ? ” sho replied, “ we are only 
her instruments. O, fail not in heart ! If there bo troubles, should 
wo not meet them ? If she bid us suffer, shall wo not suffer ? Ihit, 
O, fail not — doubt not ! Rememlier thy father doubted and failed, 
and what came of it but w'cary imprisonment, fine, pain, sbame, 
and failure ? O, not so, my son : lietter thou wast dead, and I with 
thee, tlian to doubt and fail.” 

The trial will ])e heavy, mother,” he returned. “ Here we are safe, 
and I f('ar not for tlice : but for the mst, tho cause is hopeless, and 
that ii what vcxf‘s me. Years of fltftilagcm and arrangement aro 
g(nu; witli that man’s death, nnd all we have planned is known.” 

'‘And it it be known, son, dost thou tear V ” she exidairned. 
‘'What has liccu gained by these eommunieatioufl with a traitor? 
Son, he who is not fjutliful to tho salt ho eats, is nnlnio to all 
^idcs. 1 - a woman only — and tlio priests will tell llioe not to 
l^f a wouian's thoughts or designs — J tell time lam glad - I rcjoieo 
\ ti jiJInal has come to thee. One hour such as thou host passed 
with thine own heart to speak ti> thee, is wortli more to ilie 
(‘Xl than a thonsaiKl priests or a lakh t»f swordsmen. I tell thee 1 
ir^^lad : for such tilings only can teach tUco to trust thy self, and 
a' to htok to others.” 

And thee, mother? ” he said, smiling. 

“ No, no — not to me,” she re[)lied quickly, “ oxeept the goddess 
sp(‘aks liy my mouth No, ifot to me I am but a uoinan else, fear- 
ful of flu'c, my son — fearful of tho bullet, the sword, tho lance, tho 

w ilfjlbfray of ball If* — fc ii ful of ” 

“Kay, mother,” he cried, sitting up and interrupting her, “not 
of the swonl or the battle; there I am safe, — there 1* fear not. 
AY f're T but there now, this h(*aviiiess at my lieart would pass away. 
Mliir, Ilur, Maletfleo’* the cr^ — tho shout rings in my ears and 
nrires me on ; then tlierc is no time for thought, as iu< ^ in this 
bilence.” 

“And it shall ring again, my son,” she replied. “Fear not- — 
donht not, only act ; that is all. Wilt thou be like thy father, 
dnftf'd liero and there by every cunrent of rumour like a strau upfm 
the sea ‘ Sueli a mic will not what can 1 do?* Sneh a timig 
threatens, what ean I do? This man says thi.s, shall J follow it? 
I’hat man soys tho other, shall I follow it ? ’ tilt/ Ik* followed as others 
led ;^o he acted as others advised. What came of all only sluime, 
my son. Iljni be said to all, Do this, they wfiuld have done it. O 
iMother, O Ihily Mother,” .she cried, standing up and lifting her. 
joined hands fowards tliV* deep blue sky, “come from t^ciice — coino 
from the ^lir into thy daughter’s heart ; toacli me what to say, how 
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to direct him, or direct him thyself! .0 Mother, we do all for t J 
name «nd honour, and for the faith so long degraded: let ns not feU 
or bo shaiij(‘d I . 1 


“ Not thus, son,” she continnod after a pause — “not thus will the 
spirit crurie ufKUi me, hut in the temple must f wateh aloueund pruy 
and fa,st, ere slu3 will disclose herself to rnc, an<l I will do so from 


to-night. Yes, she will be entreated at last. Perhaps,” she eon- 
tinned simply, but reverently, “the Mother is in sorrow henself, and 
needs comfort. No matter, T will enlriMit Ikt.” 

“Suridy she hath lu^ard alrijady,” replied her son afhT another 
pauBo, “ for rny soul is better for thy woriis — stivinger, mother Yes, 
I see how it will he ; nor Moifo Triminul, nor Taiiinijci*, nor Palknr, 
nor any one hut myself. I had tlimight to lay all these nnitters 
before, tlio ])eople at the Kutha to-night, hut T ivill not. 1 will only 
Hay we must work f<)r ourselves — against the Kniperor, jiltiiit] 

King, mid most- again.st Afzool Khan. If fhi'y will only trust 
'yes, luotluT, if they will only trn.st in Tne— we sluill have vi 
and 1 will not (lisa]ip<nnt them or you ” 

“Now, a Uioiisjmd hlessings on thee, Sivaji Tlhosluy, for 
words,” cri<‘d lusnioiher, pas.sing lier hands over his head “I ha ve 
no It'ar now- -none Go totlu‘ Kiilha — tell tlu-ni all tha,t their 



is j’ouK' ; and wluui ^'oii ery ‘Ilur, Hur, Mahadeo * ’ each shout of 
tlieirs in T*e[ily uill echo tlie death-cry of a tlumsiind intidds. Now, 
let me depari, my son ; it is w'cll for me to go to the *\Ii»tlier, and 
sit befor(‘ her; haply she may come to me. Better to bo theri\ limn 
that a woman should be nciar thee, when the woman’s spirit has 
pa.sHed oul/ of thee.” 

“ Bless me, then, my mother, and go; nor will 1 stay heie Icylg,” 
lie reydieil “ Tlu‘ shadows are even now lengthening in the valleys, 
and J should liavo the people eollirted ero it is dark.” 

She jilaet'd her hands upon Ins head snl(*mnly : “ Thus do I t)les.s 
thee, rny sou — more fervently, more resignidly tlian ever. Go, 
as she 'will lead thee in her own time To a.ll thy people^ thou wilt 
not alter, hut, to the ^foslems, be stone and steel. Trust no one — 
ask ot in) one what is to he done, not even of me. Do what is 


ne<*dful, and w'liat tliy lieait tolls thee. Show' no mercy, but 
out out thine ow n path with the. sword If thou wilt be great, do 

these things ; if not : but no, thou wilt be great, my son. She 

hath told me so ; and thou wilt reckon the true beginning of it from 
that silent w'uteh there, by the window. I go no w’^, bat Bbiy not 
thou here. Sec, there are none ascending, and even those desce^ling 
the hill are fewer. Go to them.” 


He watched her intently as she loft him and disappeared behind a 
cLirtain, wh^^eh fell Ix'forc a door of the apartment leading to the 
small household temple. An expression of triumph lit up his largo 
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l^k eyes and expn^psive feahm^s. “ She said T must act fcr mvsolf,*’ 
Bd cned aloud “Yes, rnother, J will act for thee first, and then for 
file people; ami there shall be no ull^' words again — only *JIur, Uur, 
Alahadeo ! ’ when the hro is on the hills/’ 


CHAPTER LXXir. 

The si'rvnnts and aftciulants of fhe lady awaited her without, and 
]o*oced('d her to the temple, whieli was sittmted lu a ('onrt by it, self, 
— a small inipreleuding buildiOLf, wldcli her son hatl binlt at her 
reqm'st T1 h‘ usual prii-sts sat by the shnne. fei'dniLT tlu‘ lam j)s with 
oil, and ofTerint' flowers and iiiei*nse for thnst* who nee<led tludr 
serMOes This, too, liad been a busy day for them, for the Kajah's 
Iteiuple had been open(‘d f<»tlniH<? who earne to the fori ; ami many a 
[humble ofl’enne^ and doiialioii of eopp(‘r coins to the )>riesis, from 
llu'^solHierv, lunl lus'ii th(‘ result Th(‘ court Jiad now be(‘n cleared 
’<*f nil M^itors, and the doors shut As th<* lady advanced ami sat 
do\>ii before tin* .^hnn(', the priesiN mad(‘ tin* eustomary libations and 
ofleiin;;s, and stood ajmrl, mil. daniiLC to spt'ak, for lii'r vl'-ions of the 
goddess w'cre well known, ami much feared, and this miLdd- he fhn 
oeeasioa of one of (liem So, as sh<* sat down, the p^lesl.^ and her 
aftciulanls shrank back behind the entrance to the Hanctum, and 
awaited the issue in silence. 

Very difTeriTit from I'arjv, as she had .sunk dow'n in her strange' 
dehriuiii b{‘b»re tile slirmeat Tool j.apoor, tin* Malia Hane<*, fi.s sh<* W’as 
but more simply and lovingly the “ I^ady Alollu'r/’ w’as per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed A sninll, gn'y-lie.'ided, slightly- 
formed w»)m;ui,of graceful eiirri:iLn* and slmjie, which had altered 
k little, if at all, from the best pcri*»d of her jontli. nor, exe(‘pt in Inu- 
liair, had age apparently told much u])oii Ikt : for the arms wore still 
a.s round, 1 he skin of her eheek as soft and downy as ever, aim the firm 
s])ringy tread of the small naked foot showu^d no decline of vigour 
Her son often told her she was yet the most beautiful woman in 
Waharastni ; nor indeed, m the clear golden olive of her skm, in the 
delicate mould and sweet expressive character of her features, above 
all, in the soft lustre of lier eyos, had she many rivaTs. 

She had seated herself directly before the shrine, on winch W’ns a 
small. g<jld imago of tlie goddess upon a golden p<*de.sl;il ; and the 
wat.^- vessel 8, lamps, and other artudes of s(*rvice wen* rdso of gold. 
Theuull light of llic lamps within shone out on her, and glistrnf‘d on 
' the white silk garment she wore, witli its hroml cnmKoii and gold- 
border — upon the jewelled bracelets on her arms — and tlyc, large pearls 
about her neck. The end of her sarec, heavy with gold thread, had 
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fallen a little aside as she seated berself, and her soft throat, 
little of the crimson silk bodice below, could he seen — enough # 
show that if th(* face were calm, the iKJSom was heaving rapidly, an™ 
under the influence of no common emotion. No one dared to speak 
to her, or interrupt hcjr thoughts or prayers, whatever they might 
bo ; and when she seated berself befqro the shrine in this manner, 
the priests and attendants knew she expected a “ revelation,” and 
had t4) wait, oven ihongh it might be for many houi's, for tho issue. 

When it came, it was with various effect. At times calm, with 
glistening eyes and throbbing bosom, her hands clenched con- 
vulsively, she would speak strange words, wliich wen* heard with a 
myhierious reverence, and recorded by an attendant priest ; at others, 
the rcflult was wild delirium, when tliey were obliged to hold her, 
and whAi the excitement was followed by exhauKtiou, which re- 
maiiiod for days * Now, however, she sat calmly, her eyes cast ^ 
down, but raised occasionally with an imploring look to the iinag'*.]. 
seldom altering her position, and seemingly unconscious of the time! 
which passed. j 

Long she sat there ; tho shadows of the mountains lengtheuod, 
till oul) their peaks shone like lire, and then suddcuily died out. 
The moon rose, and the little court was white under lu rsilv<u* beams, 
and still tho lady sat and moved not. Tho chill night breeze at that 
elovaiion had caused an involuntary shiver to ]>as8 o\fr her, >\hich 
her favourite attendant thought was tho j)r(‘cursor of the usual 
affection, but nothing followed ; and seeing it was caused by cold, 
had, apparently unobserved, cast over Ikt a largo red shawl, which 
loll in soft folds ronud her pcrMin. It was far in the night wlu-n 
she anjse from that .strange vigil ; and, dreamily passing her ads 
over her face and noek as if to arouse lierself, sigliod, and advancing 
to tho threshold of the shrine, joined her hands together, ami bowing 
reverently before the imago, saluted it, and silently turnod away. 

“Not to-night, IlheoTnee,” she said to a woman who apprortehed 
her beui’ing her saudahs, and laid ihom dowm at the entrimco to the 
temple, — “ not to-night. The Mother bids me go ; she is sad, and w ill 
come another time. Hark ! what is what ? ” and she paused to li.sten. 

A hoarse roar, a cry as though of a wail of thousands of voices, 
came from all sides at once, floating up tho precipices, echoed from 
tlie rocks, and roverbeniting from mountain to mountain. It socracd 
to those jirescTit, who were already filled wdth superstitious expecta- 
tion, as if spirits cried out, being invisible, and that srmie unearthly 
commotion was m progress around them. In the pure monnta^’i air, 
still as it was, these sounds seemed to float about them mystenejusly, 

• A series of very curions and most interesting |)a}>ers on this subject, by ' 
the late XaVi^r Murphy, Esq., were published eouie years ago* in tlio ‘‘Dubho 
University Mngazine.“*-H. T. 
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^ w dying away, and now returning more faintly tlmn before, till 

ey ceased, or only a confused perception of them remained. The 
fierce shout or w’ail, however, occurred hut once ; what followed 
was more diffuse and undecided. 

“ Something has moved the people more than ordinarily, Indy,” 
said a priest who advanced fr9m the outer court. ** The assembly 
can he seen from the bastion yonder, and I have been watching it 
while you wore within ; if you would look, follow me.” 

She drew the shawl more closely around her, and wont wdth him 
through the court to the bastion, winch, sitnaiod on the edge of an 
angle of the precipice, coniraanded a view of the town ami valley 
below. The moon shone clear and bi*igbt, else she had liKikod into 
a black void ; but the air was soft and white, of a tint like opal, as 
the moon’s rjiys caught the thin vapours now rising. Some thou- 
sands of foot beilow, w'as a bright spot in a dell, filled with torches, 
which Hoiit up n dull smoke, while they diffused a bright liglit on all 
around. There wen* many thousands of people then', mostly men, 
and there was a glitter as of weajiona among them, as the musses 
still heaved and swayed under the influence of sonic strange excite- 
ment. She could make out no partwmlar forms, but she know tliat 
her son sat in the pavilion at tlie end, and about that tliere was no 
movoTiient. As she looked, the shout they had first beard arose 
more (dearly than before — “ llnr, Hur, Alabadoo • DOngumsdavilo 
Deva!”* 

O Alother,” slio cried, stretching out her arms to the sky, and 
then to the dell below, “enongb ! thou hast licard the prayer of thy- 
d<i,ug liter : thou wast there with hnn, not willi inc, Now T under- 
staW\ and it is enough. Come, Jlliecnice, it, is cold,” slio said, after 
a p^ise, and in tier usual cheerful voice, “Uiou shoiildst have lieeii 
yonder in the Kuiha, girl, and all of you. Well, the next, to-morrow 
night, will be a better one, and you slwll all go, for I wdll go myself 
with tho Alaliaraja; come now, they will not return till daylight 
and descend mg the steps of the bastion, slie followed her servants, 
who preceded her, to the private* apannents. 

Below', Sivaji had been busy since before sunset. Be had d(v 
scended the mountain on foot, attended by his body-guard, and a 
large company of the garrison of the fort— a gay procession, os, 
accompanied by the pi pen’s and horn-blowers of !!» fortress, if had 
wound down the rugged pathway in the full glare of Uu* evcuiiug 
sun ; and, araid-st the shouts of thousands, and a confuhcd and 
hidmis clangour, caused by the independent performances of all tho 
pip^and drummers of the clans assembled — the screaming, quiver- 
ing notes of the long village horns, the clash of cyinVials, and tho, 

• “ O Mahadeft ! the fire hlw lit tho hills !” — tho Malii-atta invorj^tion to battle 
which M used also as the heading to all threalGmug notices. 
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• ilccp tones of some of the largo brass trninpcts belonging to tVt 
temple, which had been brought down from the £014;, — S»\ uji passed 
round the village to the spot which had been cleared fur the KutJiaS^ 

It was ;i glen from which alf wood had long been cleared away, 
and short onsp grasa had growm up in its place, which, nioistened 
by the })ci 7 >etual drainage of the mountain, was always close and 
vorJaut. Near enough to the village to serve as a grazing ground 
for Jts cattle, the herbage was kept short by them; and tlie passage 
round and round ils sides of beasts of all kinds, goats and sheep, 
cows, bullocks, and bufTalocs, had v\om them into paths which 
torined, as it were, a senes of steps, rising gi’adnally to the edge of 
the forest above. • 

Ju the midst was a bnght green sward, soft and close, and of 
some c.xtcnt, and at all times of the year the resort of the village youth 
for athletic oxereises — wrestlinir, leaping, arcla^ry, shooting villi 
I he matcliloek, or, most favoured of all perhaps, the sword-pLiying 
for which the IVlahratta soldiery were almost celelwated. A pV'Or* 
jet'tlng mound, winch might have been artiticiiil, and was possibly 
the jiartly complet'd embankment ot snmo intended rvtifvvmr, 
8tr(‘tehed nenrK aenjsa its immth, and while ils gmssy siirlaee 
alTordi'd seats to many of tho spectators, it shut out tlio valley 
beyond, from all observers. 

At the iijiper end ot the dell, which in shape was a long oval, and 
hliglitly raised above the level sward, was the Ita jab's seat, a plat- 
form of suds inul t'arlli, covered with dry grass, and then with 
•carpets from the foH, upon wliieli th<‘ Guddet*, or seat of state, wais 
]>lai'ed. Direct 1} the Kajali liail ri‘tired trorri tho inor iing eeiv- 
niouy, th(f (‘ushions bud been taken dow'ii the mount am and jd'^/ed 
on this dais, whu li alTordcd room also for many personal fn.uids 
ami jirii'sts w Iio attended tlu‘ cercwKuiy with bun. 

In the centre of the sw’ard, but near the n]»per end, w^as tho plaec 
for thh player.s. The smootlie.st portion of turf bad been seleited, 
and ar«mnd it >vattled screens w^ere built, niatle of leaty braneJies, 
for cut ranee and exit, and also to allow' of changes of dross, rest 
during intervals of performanee, and the bkt‘. Tho stage, if it 
might be called one, was boumled by wild plantain trees cut off at 
the root, and set in the ground ijo that tlie broad leaves continued 
fresh and green ; and above tlieao were twined branehos of teak 
with tlu'ir large nnigh foliage, bamboos, and other shmder trees 
rcaddy felled and tran.sported, while long masses of flowery cr(*epera 
had been cut from the forest, and )iung from poles at each i^ide 
above the players’ heads in graeeful festoons. Inside all “ithis 
foliage, weri' linge cressots of imn filled with col ton-seed soaked in 
oil, ami all rijiund the area bilow, and especially round the Rajali’s 
seat, Biiuilar torches had lieen an’anged, which would be hghted as 
tho ccroiiiony Logan, and illaniiii£d e the whole. 
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Before the stage, there was a small altar of earth, on which’ 



goddess liad been placed for worship. 

Early in the afternoon, people liad begun to assemble there, and 
after the Rajah’s arrival in the town, a new procession was formed 
to accompany him to tho place. Thousands hod rushed on before 
it ; along the valley, over tho shoulders of the mountain, and as best 
they could, so as to secure good places for the sight ; and by the 
time the head of tho procession en)8sod the little brook which bubbled 
out beneath the mound, an<l ran leaping and tinkling down the 
valley, and had entered the glen, — tho whole of its sitles and the 
mound bad grown into a dense nnuss of human Innings (closely packed 
together. There wore comparative!}^ few women ; those who sat 
there wore for the most part the Rajah’s Mawnllees and UotkiiroeB, 
armed as if for battle, ready, if nofsied, to march thence on any 

i eterprisc, however distant or despei-otc. 

A clear space hnd been left for the advancing procession. In 
rit the Rajah’s pipers, playing some of the wi Id mountain melodies, 
'vl-h echo^'d among the woods and crags above, broken now and 
the by bla.sts of horns and trumpets, and the den'p monotonous beat 
ofiiany largo tambourine drums, the bearers of which were mar- 
shalled by the chief drummer of the fort, who, wntli his itistrumeiiii 
dwkod nutb flowers and silken streamers, slruttixl or lea]M*d ui fr(»nt 
of all, beating a wild march. Then followed Bralimiins, barehcadcnl 
and naked to tho waist, cari’ying bright copper vcbboIs of sacred 
wnter, flowers and incense, with holy lire from the temple on the 
nw*atairi, chanting hymns at intervals. After them, tho {dayelrs 
iincl reciters, male niiil female, in fantxialic dresses, \vearing gilt 
tiaras to I’esemhle tho costumes scon in carvings of ancient temydcB, 
umcmg whom w'cro the jesUa’s or clowns, who bandied bohl and free 
remarks wuth tlic crowd, and provoked many a hearty laugh and 
sharp retort. Aitor these tho Ra jah’s owui guard, Hom** with sword 
and buckler only, oIIkt-s beniHng matchlocks with long bright 
barrels, who marched in rows with somewlmt of military organiza- 
tion; then the servants: and last of all Hivaji himsedf. Slowly the 
procession passed up the centre; then the leading portions of it 
dividing on each hand, tho Rajah, advancing, mourjt(*d tlie small 
platform Ere he seated himself ho saluted tin* asncmldy, 1 urn i tig 
to each »»ide of it with his hand raised to hi# head, ami all rose to 
we]'ix»me him with clapping of hands and shonbs which made tho 
wo^Jled glen and the procipi<x?8 Above, nng with ilie j<‘yous sound. 
Then all subsided into their seats, and the prcliminaiy sucriflcca* 
and offerings began. « 

Z a 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL ^ 

W® need not describe them. After tbe sacrifice of several sheep 
before the altar, to propitiate the goddess in the form of woifship 
peculiar to longer castes, the Brahmuns continued the rest of the 
cercTnoiiiefl. Hero were the same recitations of religious books, the 
Shastras and Poorans ; the same processions sweeping round the altar 
with ofPerings, and hymns chanted by the priests at stated periods; 
the same invocations of the deity to l)e present, as we Iwivo already 
Been in the temple at Tooljapoor; and as they proceeded, shadow's 
lengthened, the sun disappeared beldnd the mountains, and gloom 
fell rapidly on the glen and its people. 

Very soon, however, it was lighted up; men bearing huge copper 
vessels of oil on their shoulders, w'oni round the area pouring cans 
full upon the cotton-seed in the iron cressets, and then lighting 
them, and a blaze arose from each which illuminated a large spaj^e 
around. Gradually the whole were lit; and the effect was asstrani-l 
as htiautifiiL * 

Tier upon tier of closely-wedged human beings, whose *w>ii’, 
dresses and gay turbans and scarves appeared ev<‘n brighter by nuet' 
than by day, arose on all sides, those nearest the light being eld ley 
seen, while the others, rising gradually to tlie toj>, wore ](‘ss ana 
distinct, till they seemed to blend with the fringe of w’ood above, 
and disappear in the gloom. Below, about the ])lace of porfonnanco, 
and ai'ound the Tiajah’s sent, the illumination was brightest; and the 
thii'k smoke of iiiceiiao rising from the- altar liiing over all like a 
canopy, diffusing its fnigninco to the farthest edges of the assembly. 
A1 k)vc, the grim mountuiii precipices hung threateningly ovei^'ull, 

• fringed at the topby w'alls and towers, hardly perceptible in the dis- 
tance, except where they projected against the sky ; and on whi(‘li, 
and on the woods, as the night advaiiec'd, the bright light of the 
moon fell with a silvery lustre vrhich our northern cliiujito doet not 
know. 

To act a ITindu play is by no means so simple a matter as to act 
an English one. It frequently lasts several days. On this present 
occasion it would occupy three nights. There was the introduction, 
the middle, and the catastrophe^ There would be pleasant witty 
interludes of broad farce between tbe scenes, acted by the clowns in 
various characters ; satires upon Brahmuns, and priests generally, 
being a favourite subjlct : upon landlords and tenants: upon servants 
ami mastfors: upon lovers — merchants- — in short, upon all racial 
topics. There would bo political 'satires also ; and the Rajah w^uld 
see himself represented according to the popular belief, whatever it 
might he, flatteringly or the contrarji and would take Uhe joke good- 
humouredly. 
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/So tlie ontortainmcnt proceeded. We, who sit for an hour or two 
J^th a languid indi£Eoronce, or real approl>ation, aa it may he, of 
(theatrical representation here, can hardly appreciate the intonae 
absorption of a Mnhratta audience ’at one of their religions plays, 
where gods and demigods, reproaented by clever players and singers, 
engage in earthly struggles of love oi* war, and evince hnnifin sym- 
pathies and passions. So hour after hour passed, and Rajah and 
people alike sat and listened and watched ; now to a grand scene 
from the ]VlahaV)iirut or llamayim ; now to a merry farce, or descrip- 
tion by the “chorus” of what was to come next; now to a plaintive 
mountain ballad introduceil into the gencml performance. 

Tt was near miclniglit, porlmps, when a single horseman suddenly 
turned the comer of the moiiiifl, and, entering tlie area unpcrcei ve<I, 
where it vraa not crowded, rode slowly up the centre. His noble 
hoi*so seemed jaded and weary, for it moved languidly, yet, w'licn it 
s‘;iw the lights and people, raised its head and gave a shrill and pro- 
ednged neigh. Its Aanks were smoking, and its coat a mass of foom^ 

■^ving that it had been ridden hard and fast, 
fro^lic ruler's face was tied up, os is customary with Mahratta horse- • 
whi^i ; but as ho advanced he unw'ound the scarf alvnit it, and the 
thciiu features and flashing eyes of Taunajee Maloosray nppeand to 
of r For an instant he was not recognized, and his advance, indeed, 
liad hardly been noticed at the upper end of the assembly; but Some 
one Ailu) saw him cried “Tannajeo!” and the nanu* spread from 
mouth to mouth, rising into a roartd wMdeome among the ])eoj)hi, «ui 
the rider struggled on through the crow^d which now presscjd about 
^LQ. Dismounting near the altar, Tnnnaj(‘e gave his horse to a sor- 
v^i; and as Sivaji and all about him rose to meet him, he ascended 
to Ihc royal scat, an 1 was embmeed \}y his y)rn)rc in a loving ^pTcfing. 
Htihad f»ceii long abaeul, and was expected ; but his sudden arrival 
alojio, and at that tunc of night, boded strange tidings; and w'hilo 
his arms w^ero y’^ct around his friend, Sivaji anxiously asked what 
news he had brought. 

“ Of sorrow, yet of joy, my prince,” r(‘pliedMa.loosraj, disengappng 
himself, “I hoard the news at Jutt, and I made a vow wJiich only 
that altar can clear me of, tliat I would not sit or rest till I had 
told it to you and to the people — iRise, all of ye I ” ho shouted to the 
assembly in that voice which, clear and sonoroas, tliey liad often 
heard above the wildest din of battle, “and listen to my words!” 

They rose to a man instantly, and with a rnsilitig sound : after 
w'hk.h, there was perfect silence. Every face of those thousjinds was 
iu/^ed towards the speaker. Every form, from the highest tiers to 
the lowest, bent forward in eager expectation of what should folloMr. 

“ Listen, ”«he continued, “ O beloved prince and people : wo have 
fd^en upon evil days, for the goddess, our Mother, haa%een hosulted. 
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ftnd her temple at Tooljapoor desecrated. Yes,” he continaed, 
hi gr tip his hand to ntay the cvy which was about to break oii» 
“ AfKool Khan has cast down iho image of Toolja Mata, plnndercJ 
the temple of its wcaltli, slain th^ Bralimuns, and sprinkled the blood 
of sacred cows over the shrine ; and now the altar there, and the 
Mother, arc my witness that I have told this grief to ye truly ! ” 

Then burst forth that strange wild dry w'hich the lady mother had 
hf^anl aljove in the fort. Sorao wcf>t, others shrieked and beat their 
mouths, or <*ast their turbans on the ground. Individual cries, no 
mntt('r whc'iher of grief or revenge, W'cro blended into one common 
roar from those thouBfinds, which ascended to the sky, and, rever- 
Iw'rating from side to side of the glen, went out tlirough the woods, — 
up the mountain-sides and precipices of the fort, — softened by dis- 
tance , — yet uniting to produce that unearthly yell or wail which had 
arresit‘d her os she left the shnne, and caused the watching prujsis to 
shudder. 

Apparently, tho people w'ait^d to hear from their prince a confinrf| 
ation of the nows, or intimation of what was to be done ; for, at% 

, motion of his liaud, they were once more silent, and listening . w^ W 
nipt attention, 

“ 1 thought the Uoly Mother was in sorrow,” ho said, “ for^‘ 
has hidden her face from mo these many days, and my motijor*' 
sought her, but in vain. And now we know the reason. 0 friend. 

() pi^oplo! shall it be so? Shall the Mc^ther’s temples be desolate? 
Not while Sivaji llhoslay lives, and ye live! Hotter wo died in honour 
t.han lived t«o Im‘ p<»inted at as eoward.%^ while she is unrevrnged ^ 
Lishm,” h»^ eontinuetl, using Ukj same gestures ns Tunnajee to k(*ep 
the people rpiiet, aa he iouk up the sword lying at his feet. “Tiijs, 
ye all know', is named after tho Mother; see ! ” and he drew if slowly 
from the sciibluird, slu* liath a brigJii and lovely face, but it mbsfc 
bo <iininied in Ah^sleui blood: let lu'r drink it freely! So I swear, 
and so yo will answer to my cry — JTur, Jlur, Mahadeo ! ” 

As he spokolie flung the scabbard passionately on the ground, and 
wave<l tlie glittering blade high in the air, Alri'ady was im'n's blood 
fiercely stirr(.‘d by his words, and tho Kfijah’s action rendered them 
almost uncoritrnllablo. Not one of all that assembly who worn a 
sword was there, that did not draw and wave it as his chieftain had 
done ; and the light, flaslung from jadished weapons, and the frantic 
.shouts of the old war-cry, a.s men swayt^d to and fro, still more 
cTteated the rude soldiery — *^IIur, Hur, Mahadeo! D6nguras-lavi]6 
IXwal” 

No wonder that the sound had gone up the lofty mountain, Sfad 
w as tho tnoi'o clearly heard ns the Kanct', looking from the tower 
alK»vt>, saw far below' the heaving masses in the glen, aui} caught the 
bright glittbr of their weapons. 
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/But there was silence at last. It seemed as if the men oxpectod tQ 
TO led there and then aiyaiiist their hert'ditarj foes. That» however, 
/vas not to be yet. Durinjt^ the clamour, Maloosray had told his 
chieftain that Xfzool Khan's army on its maitdi, and tluvt moans 
must l)e taken to oppose it. So the Rajali once again spoke out iu 
those clear ringing tones which w'ere hnird by all. 

“Not now, iny people,” \x€ cried — ‘‘not now. If we have sworn 
to revenge the Mother, she will wait her time, and herself deliver 
this an'ogant Moslem into our hands. Then, 0 my friends, shall she 
drink infidel blood, and ho satistied to tluj full. So fear not : if this 
news is terrible, it is yet good ; so lot us rejoice that wo have the 
more cause to be united in aveusriug it. And now sit down once 
jiK're ; and play on, O players ! Who shall say that Siva ji Bhdslay 
and his people were scared from their Kutha by Afzool Khan ? ” 

“ That menus, my friends,” cried Pnndree, one of the clowns, after 
turning a preliminary somi'rsaiilt in tin* air, then resting his luuula 
pjjn his knees, and wagging his head until mock gravity, “ that tlie 
a.stcr intends to kill the tild Khan himself, and that iho Mother will 
him. Now, as I am going to eat tlio slieep that have be'eii killed 
^|ji;ro, just to siiv-o her the trouble, she will be very hungry — very 
indeed ; and if her belly is not lilh*d by Atzool Khan, ye are 
j, ill all bis poopbi and Hiitisfy it. Else beware ! — No one likes to 
V liiingry, good folks; and I, for one, am always ill-tompcri'd' and 
beat my wife when th<?re is no dinner, or it is badly cooked. 1 dare 
say the Mother is much the same, and if sho be so, nothing gc>08 
right in the world; so see that yo siriko hard, my sons, and get 
^jilenty of food for her when the master bids ye. Do ye Jicarr' Do 
nndoi’sbind ? As for the cotiking of it, ye may leave that to tlie 
dVil ; and remember that I, Pundrinatb, the son of Jbvodhenfith, 
lijS’^e 1/old ye all this, and will lH,*ar witncKs against ye and Taiinajoe 
Maloosray if ye do it not ; and ho — bware, beware !” 

\nd then, amulat tbo langbier caused by tbe quaint speech and 
actions of the privileged jester, tbe play proceeded, while Sivaji 
heard from Lis friend Maloc-sray the tale of the Wuzeor's death, the 
KotwaTs execution, and tlie .saek of Tooljapoor. 

It was more than ever evident to Sivaji, that to attempt to oppose 
Afzool Khan in the hold with the men about him, would Ixi imulneHs; 
but he might be drawn on, by .spi’cioiis promiK(»H gf Kiibiiii>«i(»ri, into 
wilds where his cavalry and ttrtill<*ry would bo useless, and in those 
jungles the men then present would be ample against ton thousand 
Mfihomodiin infantry 

then it wa.s determined to send those agents to Afzool Kban'u 
camp with whose arrival there we arc already acquainted. 
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Bar the arn^al of an Envoy fropi the Mahomedan General was anl 
event of no small importance to the Rajah Sivaji. In order to far- 
ther the plan he had conceived, and partly executed, in the despatch 
of env(»ys to llie Maboniedan camp— jt was his object to disaim all 
suspicion ; and while assuming an appearance of insignificance and 
weakii(*sH wlijch should impress upon the mind of a new-comer his 
insiiflicicnc}' to make any resistance, the Rfijah was making arrangc- 
mcnis which, as Maloosray and other friends know, boded action of 
no oi'tlmary kind. When the time came, he wonld act, he said, as 
tlie goddess directed. His mother had been sihnt for many days, 
and almost constantly sat in the temple before the altar; and it wjis 
<;ci*tfun there would bo Bnme special revehition. Sbo had spread the 
end of her garment* before the Mother, and she had never done so, 
thtjy said, in vain; but she whs silent, and so they waited. 

Afzool Klian’s Envoy had been received with the utmost distinc- 
tion. When within a few miles of the fort ho had been met b;|a 
deputation of Bnihiunns and iiif(?rior milibiry officers, and dclayVd 
only long enough to have the necessary astrological caleulations 
made* as to a pnipitious moment for entninco nitc^ the town. '3’horc, 
a house was HS^sigrK^d to him : servants of the Rnjah appointed to 
attend on him * and his escort was supplied with forage and food in 
abundance. Kothing was wanting to give assurance of simple but 
earnest hospitality. 

The day after, an andwnce of the Ihijjah was fixed npnn. The 
Envoy WHS dcsirc<l to choose his own time, and the astroKigcr in his 
suite, with that of the Ilrijali, having ascertained a lucky cou]inict*^ji 
of jdancts, the En\oy uas carried up the iiionntaiii-side in a [lakln- 
kecn to tlic forl-gati’, where sheep were saenticfsl before him, cannon 
fired from the rumparts, and the fort pipers, drummers, nnd honi- 
blowors, perfumied a rude and very noisy weleonie. Tlicri the men 
on giiai*<i at tlie gate, ^^ith others of the garrison ol the fort, formed 
a sti^'ct, which reached os far as the Rajah’s pavilion ; and the 
palankeen being <*arned along this, amidst the firing of matchlocks 
and aluuiting of the title of the King of JiiTjapoor by the royal bard 
and herahl in his siiiti*, the Envoy w 4 is set ilown before the snme rude 
pavilion which we have before descx'ibed, where the Rajah Sivaji 
awaited liim. 

To all appearance an insignificant little man, dark, youth fnl in 
Rppf‘arance, with only ono ornament in his turban, dretssed in ^je 
plainest clothes, and without even the gold embroidered cushion on 

* VuVf^o — the most eacnest aadhamble snpplication that a Mahratta 

woiuau can niake^ * * 
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he had been seated on the daj of the Kntha, Panto Gopin&th 
/wondered much when he fememberod the exaggerated accounts of 
^the Prince w'hich w ere sung in ballads, told by bards and rocitors, 
and were bolievod by the people. ‘Was this the saviour who was to 
come ? Was this the man who was to rescue the Hindu faith from 
obloquy, if not from destruction : — protect Brahmans, foster learn- 
ing, endow and enrich temprea ? Above all, was this the man who 
was to defy the forces of Bcejapoor, the fi(‘rco Abyssinions, the fiery 
Dokhanios — the noble park of artillery ? There wore no troops, no 
means of offence visible. True, the fort itself wua strong, but the 
garrison was small, and unworthy of consideration in comparisozi 
with the thousands who wei*o even »ow nigh at hand. 

These thoughts hurried rapidly through tho Envoy’s mind as ho 
passed up tho stiUjet of men, and tho Rajah’s authorities and higher 
order of servants, who stood on each side of this approach to tho hall 
itself. Puntojee GopinAth was a big man in every sense of ilun word. 
His lx)dy was largo and corfiulent, and bo stooped much. His he^ 
was vvrufiped in a white cashmere shawl, which increased its naturally 
t^sproportionato size Ills features were massive hut flae-(‘id, and his 
checks slujok, while his head wagged irum side to side as he walked. 
Jlis eyes were largo, hut red anti w'litory ; and the prtitrndingnudor- 
Jjp, full, and set in deep lines at the corners, gave him aii air of 
pompous Self-sufficiency, • 

With all this, the Brrdimun was a shrewd, astute person. He was 
vain, and usually confident. Now, how’cvor, us ho saluted tho Rajah, 
he felt the eyes wdneh sq/iiincd bun fron^hoad to foot had already 
Jnken a measure of him, winch might be favoui’ablo or otherwise. 
^;rhapa it w'as flatteriug, perhaps mortifying; ho could nf)t say 
^lieh. They were in any case different eyes to tlmso of his own 
r|lcrs and otheers, wh<» were MaliornedanH. Their eyes took things 
fdr trraiitcd, and lie wa.s accust«>incd to placid ac*c|ijiefleun<*e, or per- 
hups Lo occasional fierce bursts of jiassion, wliich never affected him. 
These cyi'S, on tho contrary, worn restless and in({nisitive, leaving an 
impression that they had seen and understood hidden thonghlB, and 
would bring them out, lurk where they might. 

Perhaps, for the first time in his public life, the Brahmun was 
disconcerted; but it W'as no time to show this; and recovi nng him- 
Bcif, he offered the prescribed salutation, and sinking into tlu* seat 
pointed out to him, which was beside, but ratlior in trout of the 
Itajah, with a loud exclamation of Ramchundor ! which wa« hia 
habit — he settled himself on hia heels after the most ajijirovcd courtly 
fashion, placed his hands gravely upon his knees, twisted up hia 
moustaches, and felt his habitual coiifi deuce return. 

We nee(J not, perl^aps, follow the conference. The Envoy, as In- 
structed, at first took a high tone as to outiages anfl treason on the 
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pnri of fcbo Bajalj, nntl of the clcmenej and wisdom of the sovereigi* 
ho ropresented. There slmulij have been no attempts atinsarreetiem,^ 
booailwe the eauMc was hojx’lesa by force, and the royal ear was over 
open to suppliants for justice, if timely submission were made. 

Tbo Kajiih (lid not reply personally, but this pitiless scrutiny of 
the Knvoy coiitiniiod without interruption, and the address was 
answered Ly Krishnajce Bhasknr, one of his own Brahmun odicei's, 
elo(]u(jntly and yet respectfully: — What had been done? No redress 
ha<l bci’ii p^ivcri for injury, for extortion, and local oppression. In 
dcspmr, sonic retaliation had btion made. It was the mountain 
(Mislorn, uvoii by village against village; and did not affect higher 
rolntjoiis, which would only become the more firmly consolidated 
w'lu ri the cause of quarrel was past. ‘‘But," be added, in eouclasion, 
“ the details are privafo matters, and will bo discussed better in 
privacy, and through AfssiX)! Khan alone, does the linjah wish to 
imvc them arranged. What havo wc here to oppose him ? We liave 
no foncealuiuntfi, no mean.s of defence against such a force as his 
“Indeed, no,” said Sivaji, smiling. “An army of elephants hfw 
been sent to crush ants* nests, as tho proverb hath it; and if tl?e 
noble Kluni wdll remain, and take charge of tho country now under 
me, 1 will Ti'sign it to him cheerfully, am 1 become his servant. Wilt 
tlum say this to him ? 

“ Itideod, my prince, “ returned the Brahmun, pntting up his joined 
hands, “we who wore iu Jleejapoor well knr»w how much Afzool 
Klian helped your father, when he was erm fined, in tbo old Sultan’s 
time; and how much tho^gonr of his i imprisonment was softened 
by the Khan’s kindness. All ! ho is a hmiiario and generous man, 
and has no per.son»l ciiTnity against yon, my lord.*’ ^ 

“ Wo will at Joant put it to tho proof,” returned tho Ilajah good- 
humon redly. You are witnc.ss that you have seen no prejxirafcion.s 
for defence or n'sisStance, and the sooner he comes the lietter. We 
cannot liurry him and the force, but w^o will at least make prepara- 
tions for a iieaccful cut/^rtaiumont ; and if the Khan will accept of our 
rudo moinitaiu hosjutality instead of tho Jehad we hear ho has been 
prcof'hirig against us, it w ill be a happy thing for all.” 

“A happy thing imh*ed!” said Bulwnnt Kao, who, in tho suite of 
iho Knvoy, had as yet sat silently, and had not bocm recognized; 

“ and when public a1Taii*s ai*e settlou, private justice may be done to 
suppliants like me, wlio, only for state quarrels, dare not have 
eritored this fort,” 

“Who art thou, friend ?” asked Sivaji; “a suitor to me, and from 
Bot'japoorK — ^a Mahrnttn among Moslems ? Who art thou ?” ^ 

“ I may not mention my name lierts ray lord,” said Bnhvunt Rao, 
rising, and again saluting tho Ilajah reverently; “but I, can tell it 
in pri^mte. Oiih whom injustiai and evil fate Imye led where he is, 
ana who, only for them, would have been serving you-** 
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y “ How can I sefro thee ? asked the Rajah sharplj j “ I am not 
Dsnaliy hard of access ; theh^fore come to mo when thou wilt, tuid I 
^vill Lear thee.” 

“1 wUl come/* returned Bulwnnl Rao, looking round to all, “and 
put thee, Sivaji Bhoslay, to the proof. Men vaunt the Rajah’s 
jnutiVo,’^ he continued — “ he will fuid much to do for me ;** and he 
sat down aj^in. 

An awkward ensued in the assetnhly, which no one seemed 

inclined to break : and tJic pc‘i*sou who otlioiated as master of the 
f'creinonies, having observed a signal from the Rajah, brought in 
flowers, with j>Jin leaves, and distributed them in oixlor of preoodenoe 
to the Envoy and all his suite. BuWuut Rao, however, would take 
nothing. 

“11 justice 18 ddhe mo,” he said, nsiiig again, “my sharo of flowers 
w ill come with it, arui will ho hung ab<iiitmy nock iii honiiur; if not, 
tjiey will hang hetv,’* — and he touched his sword-hilt- Udfer.** 

“ This savours of a thn*at, sir/* said Sivap, with flashing eyes. 

“Tilt' nioanost will turn against o]>preasi<>n,” rehiniod JUilwunt; 
“.Tutl Sivaji Blioslay has just picailed this iii extenuation of his own 
acts. J, too, inukt' the same reply, my prmeo ; and when you know 
my history, yon ^\ill confess I aifi no traitor h> Mabratias.” 

“All aro dismissed,” said the Rajah, rising; “see that theso 
geutleineu uro safely escorted beltiw and amidst the couftlftiou 
which occurred in many pc^rsons rising, 'and as the Durbiir broke up, 


be wdiispered io the Brahniun who had been Kpokewnan, und who 
nas one of his most cnTi|jd(‘ntial scrviintf, “ 8iie that the Khiui^a 
vEnvoy be separately iiecfunmodated. 1 must visit him privately to- 
mSjeiht, and tlion must bo with me, Krishnajeej 1 will come to thee 
ataiie first watch,” 


CHAPTER LX XV. 

Tnp Kiijah passed into the inner chamber, and found his mother 
sitting ut the window alone, looking over the roail whic.li asci'iided 
to the fort-gate. Ho prostmted himself before her, as was bis 
wont, und, sitting down of)j»osite lo her in silema', fell apparently 
into dei'p thought. She ilid not interrupt him ; hut us the trumpet 
sounded, and a fuiluic of cannon was fired from tlie ramparts, and 
the Envoy’s pro<*os8ion passed on t, and wofincl down <lie pass —she 
sawliim followuig the jialankoen with his eyes, while his lips moved 
gently, as though he spike to himself. As it disa])|H*arcd behind a 
shoulder of the mountain, ho turned to her a mi STruled. 

“Mother, he «wd/“ycm saw the Khan’s Envo/, I expected 
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ilotne Rtapid^ wrong-headed, saperciJious Maasulmaii, but behold A-p 
has sent a Brahmun, and wdtu him a«Mahratta, whom we shonhl 
know, hut no one recognistes him. I think the Mother will giveX 
both to me, yet you sjiid one only.** 

“My vision was bat of one,** she replied, “and it will be enough. 
Who is the Mabmtta ? ** 

“ They said his name was BulwuntHao, mother, bnt ho did not 
mention his surname, and no one knew it,” returned the Kajah. 

“ It must be Bulwunt Kao Bhoslay, Tannajee’s ermsin,*’ roplrcd 
the lady. “ I know of no other Malu-atta of good family in Bee ja- 
poor. He is a relative of our own,'* 

“Ah! “ exclaimed her son, “jjps, it must ho ho; and I have pro- 
mised him jnstice, mother ; but what of Tanna jee ? *’ 

“ It cannot bo, son,” she said ; “ that is a blood feud, and blood 
only will quench it. Tannajee did but revenge a murder, and you 
cannot quarrel with him. Lot it he; no good will come of it *’ 

“ NovertheJesfl I will try, mother; and if the Brahniiin ” ' 

“Fear not,** she rotumei “If be bo a true Bruhninii, the god- 
dess hath given him to t hee. I will go to her. It is my hour 
watching, and I will pray her to guide thee.” 

Sivaji sat as before, looking out ’over the rugged mountain-siilo 
and the pass, now glowing in the rich tints of an afti'nioon sun. 
If h<yeouhl only got Afzool Khan inh) his power, arnl liold him sure 
as a hostage, he might make his own terms. Would the iJralnunu 
aid him in this? A word Inuii liim aud the mutter was secure. 
If he could only bo pci'suatlcd to write, .swift messenger iniglit ln> 
sent to the camp, with one of his own oflicci*s to guide on the army. 
Once the troops outered tlio detiles they w'ore at his ineivy Thoro 
was no e.scMpe — the whole must hurrendor or be slain; but he 
rnew the old Afghan would not agroo to di.shoiioii r, and to s(‘paratu 
him from liis force was theroftire his cliiof anxiety. As yet thu 
temptation within him bad assumed no more dutlnite form, and in 
roKpeed to the timil result. Ids mother, strange to say, wa.s altogether 
silent; but she had again taken up the p(»sition she had a.^Huiued 
before the sliniu' lor many days past, and bis belief in her inspim- 
tion was not to be sluiken. 

Late that night, muffled in a coarse blanket, and aeeompanied 
only by the Brahuiun before mentioned, and a few attendants, tlio 
Kajah descended from tlie fort by a steep and rugged iiiithway, 
which led from a postoni directly to the town, and, leaving the men 
at tho gate, they piS'^ed rapidly on to the house where the Bnvoy 
had been located. It belonged to the Josoo or astrologer of^lio 
town, in whose science tlio Kajah laid much fail>h ; and, as was 
usual with him on all occasions of great enterj^nse, tlje susjH*cts of 
tho planets htui been consulted, and declared to be favoarable at 
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tWe EoTir at wtick they had pui^sely timed their arrivaL The 
^»ee met them at the dour. “The Pimdit ie flitting within/* hey 
“reading, and there is no one with him. I hare prepai^ed the 
writing materialfl, too, as directed, And they will be brought if you 
call.” 

“ Wait, then, in the outer court, friends,^ said the Rajah to his 
attendants. “This most be ckme between us alone. Not ovon thou, 
Krishnajee, must know what passes betwoeu us/* 

Punto Gopinath was sitting in the inner vtmmdah of tlio sooond 
conrt of the house, as the J'»soo had said, reading. Ho looked up fis 
the old man entered and said, “ Thoro is one hero from ibo Hajtili, 
who would speak wiili you/’ 

“ Admit him,” was the reply ; and Rivaji could see as ho onterod, 
that the Hmhmun drew towards him a short, heavy daggc'r- sword, 
and placed it so that the hilt- lay close to his rigid hand. “ Uo seated, 
fri(‘iid/* said tho Envoy, “and toll thy business. What doth Sivaji 

jLi^hpshiy divsire tif mo?” 

xTlie Knjali’s tae<‘ was tied up with a handkerchief, winch partly 
co|^<’e.'iled his mouth and changed the tone of his voice, flrnl ho had 
pn^^ed his luiiid, coven'd ^itb white WHMHi-a^^hcs, across his nose, 
eycj?, and forolioud, ns ho eiitorcul, \vluc‘h altered the exprossion of 
his eyes very consiilerahly. It was evident that ho was not rocog- 
nized. « 

“Sivaji T3h6slny desires the prosperity and advancement of 
Rrah mu ns,” replied the Kujah, “and U» enrich them is Ins sole ('arc. 
Hu worshijiH them ; and would fain have them oh powerful as in 
Jiliu days of the ancionfs, and in this desire thou canst assist.” 

1 assist ! lluw, friend r T, a Hrahmun, am a receiver, not a 
g*r, — and am only a servant to tlie unelean,” lie added with a 

j It need not he so. Pundit. Tho fame of thy Ic, ami rig Imth pre- 
ceded time, and Ihc Htihanija dcsirus thy friendship and welfare. I 
am sent to tell thee this.” 

“ Whai can 1 do ? ” said the Envoy restlessly. “ Win I would ho 
have mo do ? and who art th(»u to speak thus to me?” 

“No matter who 1 am — T am anthf»nzed to Bpeak,*’ replied Sivaji. 
“Ij{X)k, hero is his ring as iny authority. ‘Is ho a Briihninn/ th(» 
Ihijah said, ‘and come witli AhAlcin followers to sit in my Ihirhar ? 
Alas, alas ! that such should be, that the pure* all^^holy should servo 
the umdean. This is indeed the ago of iron, and of d(‘l)us*'irn*iit/” 

The 13'*ahmun T-vrithed in his scat. “ There are many U sidus mo,” 
he^iid, “ who seiwe the people of Warn.” 

“Who serve the dc.stroyers of Tofdja Mata, tlie rhifilera of her 
temple, the fllayers of Brahmuns, and of sacred kino everywhere.! 
O, shame — ehame ! ” oried the Hajah eagerly. 
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“ I WM not at tho shrine when the affray took place/' said tte 
Brohmun apoloj^^ctically. “ 1 could not holp it.” \ 

“ Has then a Urah man’s holiness Iwicome «o debased that ho saywi 
only, I could not help it?” returned the Rajah. “Is it nleasin^ to 
the ilotlicr, think you, that her people should fawn on tiioso whose 
hands ore red in the blood of her votaries ?” 

- “I would flinj 2 f my service at the feet of Afzool Khan, and even of 
the Sultan hunsc'lf, could I but serve with Hindus as I desire to 
servo,” «'Yolaimod the Brahman. 

The opportunity mi^ht bo found, friend,” auswored the Ra jah, 
“if it were tnily desired ; hut proof of fidt^Jifcy would bt* reijuired, — 
w()rild it be ^iven ? What is. the Maharaja's desire? Dost thou 
know it ?” 

“ J fifuoRs it,” said the Brahmun, “ for I am not easily floooivf3d by 
appcii ranees, and 1 understood his looks to-day, if I mistake not. 
Could I only speivk with him ? Canst thou take me to him ? ” 

“ I can tell iliy me.s.sago to him,” replied the Rajali, “ and wifll 
delivtir it faithfully. He chose me, else I had not dared to eorne.J/ 
The Knvoy appeared Uy hesitaie ff)r a nioimmt. “ Jinpossil)le,’'*he 
said — “iinpossihle that T could tell another, what SivJiji hiiiu 3 (If 
should alono hciu* ; it could not be.”* 

“ Dost, tliou know mo, friend?” returned the Rajah, as ho untied 
the Iiandkorchief Vhich coruvaled Ids face*, and with it wip('d i)if‘ 
whito ashes from his eyes and forehead — “dost thou know mo ? ft 
is thus that I salute a holy Brahmun;” and lio nme and made a 
lowly rovcTcnco, touching the ftn^l of the Envoy respetitfiilly. 

The man strove to wturn it, but was pnweuted. “It cannot be, ’ 
continued Sivaji ; “ hert? thou art. a Brahmun, and I a Sudra. Let 
it Ix^ us 1 wish. It is for thee to nveive the honour, not f.” 

“What would you have mo do, Mahanija ivj>lied the P]nvoy, 
now treinhling much. “I have done evil in helping the unckaii, 
and would now expiat>o it if possible.” 

“ 1 have had many things in my mind. Pundit,” repliixl the Rjijah, 

“ and the Mother sends perplexing thoughts ; but one thing is cleiir 
to me — she must bo avenged.” 

The man echoed the words — “ She must be avenged.” 

“ yos,” continued the Rajah, “ tlay and night, by old and young, 
rich and poor, man or w^oman, there is but one cry going up from 
Moliarastra — ‘Avenge the Mother!' and yet before that force wo 
are powerless.” 

** Where aw the IMawnllees ? where aro Iho Hetkuroea wo have 
heard of, and the gallant Tannnjee ?” cried the Brahmun cxciti^lfiy. 

“ What art thou doing, Sivaji BhMay ? Men say of thee that tliy 
mothw holds thoo back, else ‘the tiro should ho on the hills.*” 

*• Goi>d !” Tttumed Sivaji, smiling it is as I thongift, and there 
is yet a Brahmun who is true. Wl^t dost thou advise ? ” 
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^ Hark !** Baid GopinA-th, *• como nearer. If I bring Af*ool Khan 
imd Lis men within the defiles, will it content thoo ? If I do this/ 
ifrhat wilt thon do for mo V 

“ I Lave prepared for that already, — a Jahgeer, a high ofiioe, 
secular or among the prit'slhood, as thou wilt, — double thy present 
jjuy, ivbixtover it bt», — an ensign t>f raidc, and — my friciulahip. Ijtiok, 
Pandit,” cried the Rajah, sjmnging closer to him, and drawing a 
small bright knife from his breast, “ it wore easy to slay thoe, — for 
my knee is on thy weapon, — and so pnwent my propoawil being 
knowm; but it is not needed. Fear not^” be added, for the drt;)p3 
of sweat were standing ou the BraUmnn’s brow, under the terror 
ho fult — “fear not ! only be* true, apd Sivaji Bli68lay iviJl not fail 
thoo. 'Wben ho lias a kingtlom thou shalt shuiv its honour.” 

“ Give mo time to write', ** naid the man, trembling under convic- 
tion of his own treacliery and the excess of temptation to wliieli he 
was exposed, “ 1 will give the loiter to-morrow.” 

Impossible, Pundit,” replied the Rajah: “the mo-saengers nro 
rondv without, and they will btiai* what must be written to the 
KUtin,” 

“ Who will take the letter?” 

“The Br.ibuiun who spoke f#r mo this morning j ho and some 
horsemen lire now ready.” 

“ But to the KIjuu himself there must bo no haftn done,” said tho 
Ptmuii. “ To him and his .son I owe many kimbiesscH : for the rest, 
ns thou wilt. Keep the family as hostages.” 

“As guest.s yonder,” replied the Rajah ; “ ho wdll bo safe, ho and 
diis. I 1 send ft;r writing maierials ? KrivShnaioe ! Sit ihere/^ 

j||iL<*OM tinned, us his attendant eiii('red ; “see that wdmt is w'rittexi is 

Bad the Envoy wrolo in the Persian ohor.actor, in which he was a 
pr^fliejent, and which the oilier secretary underHl/Ooil — 

1 have sei ij the Rajah, his fort, and his people, and there is 
nothing to appro lj(*ntl. They arc all beneath notieo : Imt in order to 
srdtle everything perfectly, and to inspire terror, niy hnd should 
jwlvancewith all the force, neeord mg to tho})lan doviwid here, which 
the biiiirer, one of the Rajali’m secreturics, will explain personally, 
and which W'onld l>e tedious to write. In a strictly private iiiter- 
vi€*w, w hich will bo armnged, tlie Rajah 8ivaji w^ili tlirow hirn.scdf 
at tho feet of the Envoy of the king of king,q, and reci*ivo tiio 
pardon ivliich he desires. More would bo brwond rcsjiect.” 

“ It is enough,” aaid Sivaji, when this writing was explained to 
hii# — “ it will liavo tho desired effect. Take tliis letter, Knshnajoe, 
and set out for ramp at once.” 

“ Stay,” added the Envoy, “ let him accompany my tm^ssenger,— 
the Mahratfii ofheer who spoke so boldly to-day. It 5voro boitur ho 
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.went, and be will not refnae duty. Enter that room and close tlhe 
door, Tny lord, wlnle J send for bim ahd be called to an attendaw 
to summon Uulwunt Jiao. ^ 

It was nut iunij; ore hi^ came In, flushed Bom6what>, ae it seemed, 
with drink. “ Who is this he said. 

“ I'he Malmmja’s Secretary, whf) will accompany thee to camp^ 
Go nt oin-i‘, if thou art tit, Bulwunt Jiao; it is needful that Afzool 
Kluni rct ' ivc this as soon as may bo.** 

' “I am ready, Maharaj, to ride up Pertabgurh/* he replied ; “ and 
he>” 


“ I attend you,’* said the Secretary; “come, we must leave this 
whni the moon nsos ;** and they wont out together. 

“ said the Riijah, emer^iiiE^ from his concoalmont. 

*' (reiieratious horoaftcr will record how Punto G o pi nath served liis 
prince. Fear not— it will be well with thee and tliuie hereafter.** 


CHAPTER TjXXVL ^ 

Titr letter cleapntehed by tlie Rajah Sivaji, ns we have rccorrlod. was 
received in a few days by the Klian. and its ti*nor wn^ not doiiht<;d. 
'J'lh^rc was notliinj^ m it wdihdi could in any dcirrec distur)^ the 
Khan’s coiuj»ljux*ncy, or awaken suspicion. If lie i‘lmfcd at the idea 
of a bloodless cainpaipi, and Ins friend the Pc<‘r, in tin* ardour of 
bis bigotry, sighetl at w bat now jironiisi'd to lie a tnm(‘ conclusion 
to an exciting <*omnu'n(‘errient, — Fa/il, on the other band, and with 
him the eommainhn* nf tlie MnliniUa eontin^umt in camp, and otiufi’s 
who had nioro syinpatliy with the people of the country tlian tludr 
ehh'rs, rejoiecMl that it was to bo s*); and tbat a valuable ally and 
eonfederjito was lo be secured to the dynasty which Ibev sensed, by 
means winch appeared at once just, merciful, and bimiin^ upon 
botli. 

Tlio now Envoy who brought tlio letter, pleased the Klian and the 
Peer o.vtrcmtdy. In the lii-st place, he spoke the Dckhan court 
lan^agi* fluently, and was a fair Persian scholar. He was known 
to the Khun us liaving served in a subordinate department when he 
liimself hold the aihnmistndKm of Wye, and ho gmtofully acknow- 
ledged — aa he reminded the Khun, of — former benefits. The first 
envoys could not communicate wdth the Khan except through 
interjirolers. True, his son was usually present, or occasionally the 
holy priest himself, who might be inductMl to assist ; but the fOBan 
would have bettor liked to manage tlieso Mahrntta envoys himself, 
anti now there was the desired opportunity. Daj^ after day. as the 
army advaucc^l without citeck, by easy but coi&tiuaoiu st^ea^ the 
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»ifew agent was in cltxse attondanoe, and very fn^acntly, with tha 
others, was saminonod to private conferences. lazil, too, had Ids 
share in. them, and to every outward appearance no room existed for 
suspirion of any kind. 

They had now entered the Rajah’s own jurisdiction, and wore 
treated more as honoured gnosta ihah as an invading army. Sup- 
plies were pi’ovided at every stage, forage was Hibundant, difhoiiit 
places in the roasts were found cleared for the artillery, and the 
peojde met them with goodwill and courtesy, which was as pleasant 
«s unexpected. Any idea of resistance w'as out of the question. 
The usual village guards, or here and there a few horsemen in aitend- 
aTK’e f)n a local fiiiKitionary, were aM that wm seen of the Rajah's 
forces; and the Khan was amused and giniifiod \w\i\\ Uh> Envoy’s 
descriptions of how — to attnui attention to his afCaii's-'-liis master 
liad caused the belief to gain ground that ho w^as possessed of an 
Army of vast, pi^wor. 

In sliort, all tlic (dwlruetions and dangers which had appeared ho 
grrnt al a distance had passed away; and as the Khan led hi-stnuips 
nvrro and more dec{dy into the mouutaiuous district, he could not 
but feel (hat if they ha«i been opposed in those rugged dcfil(‘8, the 
stno/gle wonhl have Ix'cn difliciilt as well n>s d(*spenito I’lu* enemy 
would linve had a stronger country to retreat upon, and one more 
defended, while, in propf>rhon, iho udvinice to Inin would 
have bc‘cn heset w'lth peril which could hardly be esliniate<l. 

Very frfM][ncnt.ly Fa/:il asked particulars of the fort of IVrtabgurh 
from jhihvunt Kuo, who desmbed it clearly cnongli, — an ordinary 
dll fort, with a garrison strong for local purjioses, but, after all, 
o».*siieh as Mahratta ehii'fs and gontry kept about them; strong in 
thKr own position, but helpless for olTeiicc. Where, then, were the 
armies ^hicli Sivaji w.as said to pos.sos? Bnlwiint Utto, in re]>ly, 
]»oAit(‘d Ui the \illage people, all siddiers, ho said, from their youth, 
anil accustomed to anns : but among them there was no 8ym])tom 
of c‘x<*itunent, nor could Bulwunt Ruo, Huspecting notluLg himself, 
discover any cause for alarm: and so they proceeded. 

Mcanwliilc, the programme of a meeting had been arranged by 
the agents between the Khan and »Sivaji. 13oth parties had mooted 
points of cfcifjuette, which could. hardly be oveTcoinii. The Rajah, 
as a prince, could not visit the Klian first, nor coifld Afzool Khan, 
as tlic representative of royalty, visit the Rajah ; but they could both 
meet, and the barrier of ceremony once br(;ken, it ma1fi*red little 
wlj^t followed. No troops were to be present. Attended each by a 
single armed follower, the place of meeting was fixed on a loved 
spot at some little distance np the mountain of Peiliibgiirh, whore 
the Rajali, ihc Envoy.said, had already prepared a gavilion, whien 
would be fitted up for the occaeiom If the Khan pleased, he might 



bi'injf a thousand of his best hnrBO—*- more, if convenient — to witnd^ 
the ceremony from IwJow ; Irat only one attendant besides the 
palankeon-bearerB could advance to the conference. Nothing 
to be written, and the agent already at the fort would attend the 
Khan on the one hand, while anotlicr of the Rajah’s, if possible or 
needful, wtjuld accompany him from above. No objection appeared* 
and nr>n(‘ vv .*38 ma<ie, to these arrangements. 

So the army rcfichcd its final stage near the village of Jowdy, a 
few inilcs distant; from the fort; and the hist preparations weiv 
mad (3 Oiai night by both parties. The morning would see ihe Khan 
sot out early accompanied by fifteen hundn^d chosen horse — sorno 
Aliyssinian, some Dtikhani, others his own retainers, — all piektMi 
mi'P ; while the remainder of the army should rest from ila labour 
and cxijrtion, which, on account of the rough mountain roads, had 
1)0011 oxtjoodingly groat for the last three days. 

At Jowly, too, the <‘amp was more than ordinarily pleasant, 
plain of aomo oxl<uit, and which for the most part ivas under culj/ 
vatiori, afforded ample room for all the force. The gnissy slopes 
the nKUuitain.s, by which the plain was stirronndeil, fiinushcd ab^ 
dant rtiipplK’S of fomge; a brawling stnnim ran under Ihe bill.‘i 
one Ride, and the Ibijah’s usual Bn‘p])lins of food of all kinds ’W'ss 
abundant at modt'niie prices m a bazar w)\i(‘b, consisting of rided. 
bliedVi and small tents, was located near the village on the other, 
liot us scf' how the night was passed by both parties. 

The Khan’s tents hiul been ])ilcJjcd on an won sw'ard winch 
bordered the rivnilct, and seveml fine tree^s were included in the area 
enclosed byfhe canvas walls. Under flie shade of these, Zyiiti 
Kazil had sat most part; of the day. A few earpefs and pillows b»rs;u 
bt'on spread fbcnN and the cool fresh numntfiin air, tlio bi-awicimjL 
innnnur of the bnuik, and the grand and beautiful sci-nery by w biuirl 
they were suiTOunded, so difiVrent to the ban* iiionobuious nndiljfila- 
tions of tlic Dekh&n, wen* in thcmHelves more CKcitiug than it povaa 

5 )MSsiblc for them to ha\e imagined from any pn*v ions descrijit 
bit the loss of Tara’s society w^as pressing hcaniy upon lioih. t All 
they henni daily was, that she w'as w'oll and among her people, 

W'oro taking care of her. She would renmin with t)u*ni at Wye ; sf^nd 
as the army retiiniod, she .should sen Jjurlee Khanura and Zyna o ’fu*© 
more, and take leuvo of them, for she conld not be pormitUKij/ to 
sojourn with ^lahomedans. This tbo Envoy' Ivad told the Khan *'*^nd 
,Fnzil the day Ijcfore, f 

It was a dreary prospect for Fazil, and apparently a hopeless One 
Should ho ever see that sweet face more Y ever hear the mns.FW 
the gontio voice, at once so timid and yet .so reliant ? There was ro 
hope that the ilrabmnns among whom she had fallen, w-oiild noW 
give her up voluntarily. It was impossible to think it. l)id the(y~ 
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kjQovf what he had asked and ahe had half-promised ? — would hei» 
mfe he safe even if they did’? Hardly so, indeed ; or, safe, would 
Am spared at the price of the dtsO^nrenumt which awaited her, 
a(!cc>rdiii#:f to the strict rules of her faith. What they had nrrangc^l 
among themselves, thorciforo, could not be openly prosecuted; and, 
'll dc&nce of his fiither^a cantiods, and the apparently smooth pro- 
gress of public afTairs, no effort to demand her, or to recover hor by 
force, could be inaile as yet. 

“Let us settle ereryilung with thw ^Mahratta first, and as we 
rtdurn by Wye, we will have the girl, or know why,*’ the stout old 
Khan used to say ; fi»r he had grown to love Tara very dearly, and 
misa(»d h(^r presenof*, though in a dijtfort'ut rnannor, ivs much as any 
iff them. “Fear not, Fazil, the Kaiirs shall ni»fc pos.sess her.** 

So Zyna and Fazil had sat most part of the day, revolving over 
and over again how liest I’am might be a.ssisted or W'seued, while 
Jjlaininff th< missives a thousand times for that ncgletd- of speci.il jm> 
utions for her safety whieh had resulted in her abduction, 
pr ' If only ^loro TnniTmil could lie found, anti brought once rnrire 
-im^ecouut Fuzil sanl, grinding liis teelb, “it would go hard with 
' l)|it 1 ’’ but he w'li.s not to be hearil of. l*hu Knvoys in ramp deehired 
at once proeeeilod to I^*rtubgurh to clear himself to the 
w'on*^ Siva I i and the lady mother, of whom, in jmrtieular, h<' was an 
jieeial favourite; but he wa.s not now even there: ho had been 
pent to a distance ; w’here or wdiy it was not known ; and it was 
impossible to trace him. Ibdwnut Ran, Liik.^hmiui, and Die iud 
Aahruf, had all been tmiplyyed in turn a.s spies, but ffad failed to 
%hseover him - lie was not to be heard of, 

was now lat«, ami the lady Lurleo oanie and joined them boforw 
tluR'veniTig prayer. Shi* had been busy after her own fasliion, and 
:ls ^ic* priest and KoTueothej-s w'ere to dine with the Kiuiii, had pre- 
pariid several of her most seierititic' dishes. She liud no doulit an to 
the i^siie of the morrow’s interview. In tlie first, phiec, who could 
resis*i. her husbarwl V and were not the piiin(‘t.s unuMuilly favourable? 
She 'ind the priest had eonipan'd iiotcK from behirnl iho sc'reen in 
the t**ut ; and though he laughed at the eurious jargon sho laid 
eolleeled on the subjt'c’t, yet, ii steadfast iK'liever in aslrology himself, 
hail explained to her how peculiarly forturmto the eon junction was 
to I'io at the hour cast for the meeting, and she lind fully fielievcil it. 
If Tam had btvn then*, nil would have been iii‘?'feetly hapjiy ; but, 
as liurli*c rtuiil, the planets told her it was only, after all, a matter of 
a few days' delay : anil, indeiol, perhaps, after to-moriow’ sin* might 
be iC inanded. 

FiiziJ, liowever. in spite of these asHuraneeH, was not ensy ; and, 
after hu left^ho tents for the criming prayer, had taken counsol with 
T^ukslunon who, in regard to Tara, bad taken the pluee of Hiilwimt 
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}{ao, to who)fi Fazil dare not iiitnist his Kccret. The day she haV 
dmappeenx], and Fazd’s nimery was apparent, the hnnchback Imdi 
divined tlio eanso ; and a few inquiries in biis capacity of spy had? 
confirmed his Kiispici<»ri8. 

“I know Init of one thing to do, master,’* ho said, as thp young 
man e(n»fidod to lorn his dit*ad of violence to the girl — “send, mo 
Ivaek to .>e, wln i’c sIkj is; give mo hut over so siuall a irnte, and 1 
will linlivcr it into lu*r own hainl; and if I can hnng Jier away, tniat 
nn! t<* do so. I can tmvorsc IJicmj forests and mountains hy night ; 
I (nil hide lier away or disguis<‘ her; and if she ht* true to tlu'e, she 
will ( onn . Clive me the hoy A'^hruf, and a little money, and let ua 
go, ev» u now. Jfo IS without; call him ’* 

•'A^hruf,” (Tied tlie young Kli.iii in tlu) lad, who was statiding 
near the tent door, and who entered at oucc ; “wilt thou go witii 
Luk.-^lunnii ? ” 

“ My lord,” replied the lad, “he and T have arranged tins »1 ready,.. 
They ilo uni know us here, luul ln' luis been teac hing me a Mahratj^i 
U'lllad which she knows, anil wo (‘an sing it m Wyi‘ l(;-nioriow jf 
he had not spoken I slumld liavi* told you ot our pi. in. My lenl, 
will bring her awa\ sileiilly, and no orM‘ ^hall he tlu* wiser, 1 

Will go into the liie for tny lord, il he will hut prove me,” 

“ And itiilwiint Ruo ? ” said I’a/al. 

“lie IS in tlie clouds," replied liukshrnun, “in tlie liopi' .if getting 
hark the family estate; wiiul lias g-ot into liis head, anil lie is lu'Milo 
himself. To my innul, the Itajuh would he far better pltMr‘ed to 
have him puk out of t he way tliau to lavour his pretmisions ; hut 
Ihdwunt savs he has htnui firfriniM-d ’justice;' and so," added 
Lukdiimni, wiili a hnlenu-, griniui'i, “he will have hisown wav, ijjid 
wImI Is to h(‘ i,s 1(1 he ; only write tlu* note, mabter, quiek, and le;^ us 
go i he w on’r tielp us/* 

“ Alns’ ’* r(‘plu'd Fazih “ I can only w'rife Piu'sian ; hut she km^ws 
Tuy signaiun-, for siu* imi'd to see me write it. Slay, Imwevir," lu* 
emitinued, unfastening a thin g«‘ld ring from his wrist, “ s)ie will 
rememhir this lu-tter, siiul under.^tauil it ; take it with \e, and may 
(J.)il .“peed ye. (h* at onec ! IJruig her, if possible, ur murk where 
she IS, and we will go, Inslialla’ and feteh her/' 

The ]»ricKst vvii.s clianiing the Asunu and Fazil passed out into the 
usual ]dm*e of prayer, which wuus' iiiimerou. sly attended After its 
cU>se, the IVer. Ins father, and all who wito to stay to dinner, 
jCA-sembled for the repast, which was served immidiately. There 
was rui forward moverneiit of tenths that night; and the guests !s.\i till 
a late hour discnssing the proKahle events of the monvw, and 
possibility of an early eonucermrelx, at least as far us Wye, where 
th^ofHm eduntry wuts preforabiatu their prese nt confined situation 
amoug the mc/uiitaiiui. 
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CHAPTER liXXVIL 

Was there equal confidence in the’ fort. ? Wo must now pn there, 
jaid lists'll to the iniduight consulUitioii, which tuuy be pnjhm^rd 
till daylig'ht ; ajid yet men on the eve' of some desperate euU'rpnso 
for which they hav<» prepared themselves, need iruuti rest, and oflou 
feh*cp more calmly, than at any other pcru>d of their exisfoiice* 

It was the same clmmhi'r that we ha\e f<»nm*rly seen; but the 
window of file (tnel is shut, for the wind at that h(‘ijLfht is eolil 

and bleak, and thick, (pidted curtains, wlncli Imvc l>eeu let fall 
hefuro it nrnl the doorway, exclude fill air. Sivaji. Maloosniy, and 
l\ilkur tiro saitliuj^ to;^t‘thcr, hut arc sdnit, for the UiijahV uiiini is 
tronhled. 

“it I only knew what she would have me do,'* ho said at lonj|;(ih, 
,V*i)okini» nj>. ‘‘ILcst thou pn^pared all, 'runna jia* r ** 

“ MastfU’,** h<* ri'pnctl, “ cvc‘t*\thinjjj im rcatl}’ Jly inidni^-ht, or a 
little laU'v, Moro 'rruinuul and the vest of the vi tenuis will lu* in 
the woods near J(.\\ly, iirt>u!ni the eainp. Kverv position has hei'ii 
niiirkefl ont, and will be sihaitly taken up Notlim;^ (*{ui » scape out 
ijI tiiat plain, and tliey will auinl the se^^nal of the hve jLrnns from 
lienie 'i’lie UniJumm sv^e^^r^,*’ ho ('ontinned, atti r a pause, “that 
he xmII take the jiretfy Mi*Jti'r of Use yoinijj: Khan, in rt'veii'.a^ loh his 
seduetioTi of tlio TooI]apoor ^tiiorh'o.** 

*• He dare not,” .said Sn aji quu'kly “I have heard that, ^prl was an 
honour'd truest in Af/ool Khun’s fauiilv ;the Hrahmiuis say she was. 
j&b>. lie daj'c imt 1«Mi/ h lier , and I have warned Inm not to do so.*’ 
^1al»w)i,rax shniLrec'd his slioiiIdei*s “iVrtiaps,” he said ; “(io<l 
kiittw.s ! but M<tn» sa\8 otherwise Let if jiass , it is not onr 
hu4jiu'ss; bm. ho will be nom* the less ueMvo to get tiio whole (windy 
into 111 -, pi,w i‘r ” 

“ And Xetiujec r” fluid the Ibijah, turnin;.^ to liiin 

** I’liere are five thoiih,uul <d my best .MawtdJf'es HJuepi"«r bi the 
thickets east ol the f<irt-|Lratf*. They will <. lo.so in fiehind the 
l»eeja])oor pco^ile a.s they ]»ass. and wlun we hear the horn. I think, 
inasier. fow^ w'dl escape- -yes,*' he eorilinni-d, lixintf his laii:e hlaek 
eyi‘s (m the K.ijah, and slightly t.wistin^ Ins nauustaches, “iew will 
L'senpe.*' 

** O, the blind eonfidcncc of ihese Jiee japo»^r fiwine ■ erieil the 
Haiah, IttU'jfloTej:, as he lifted up Ins hands. “ They have mother eycH 
noiy^ars, else tliey had L»'Ues,->f*d wu* are not a-s we • in. Ibit the ^od- 
iIcSn Mirtlier has blinded and dcufoiiod them, and il i.s Jis my mothor 
safid it won hi be.” 

“ Where ^ she ? ” Mkcfl Maloosray ; “she should bless uh era wa 
go forth.** 



She is in the temple, and nnea^. As the time comes on, th^ 
think she will have a visitation, ** he replied. “ Ah ! here is som^ 
one to tell ns. What news, Bheemee P ** 

The lady mother is une^j, Maharaj, and rocking herself to and 
fro. It is coming on her, and ye should be near to listen/* 

“Como, friends, let ns go,** Said the Bajah ; “on tins revelation 
depends ray course to-morrow/* 

it was but a few steps, and the place is already familiar to ns. Tho 
low porch and dark vestibule, the small shrine within, from whence 
a strong light is shining into the gloom, resting sharply upon the 
figure of the Ranee as she sat before it, not qnietly now, as when we 
saw her once before, but with her^ahonlders and bosom heaving rapidly, 
lior eyes shut, or if opened for a moment flashing with excitement, 
her lips trembling and already speckled with foam ; and that pecu- 
liar sharp, rocking motion of her body, which always preceded the 
final attack. 

The men stood by reverently. No one dared to speak The atterui- 
ant Brahmun offered flowers from time to time, and kept up a low 
chant or incantation, wliilo occasionally ho threw grains of coloured 
rice upon the alfar. 

Suddenly the lady stretched forth her arras and shrieked wildly. 
Maloosmy would have rushed forward, hut Sivaji held him back. 
“Wait,** ho said in a low ton€% “ no one dares to interrupt her ; 
wouldst thou go to death between her and tho Mother ? She will 
come — listen/’ 

There was first a low muttering in which nothing could bo dis- 
tingiiiKhed; but words at bust followed, to them terrible and awful, 
as, believing in the dread prestmee of the goddess, the lady poinj/ni 
them forth with gasps. » 

“ O, I thirst ! My children were slain — and no one has avenged 
them. Blood ! blond * I thirst. I will drink it! The blood of the 
cni<‘l — of the cow-slayers ! All, all — the old and the young ; the old 
woman and the maiden ; tho nurse and the child at her brea.'^t ; all— 
all — all I ** she contiuuod, her voice rising to a scream. “ They who 
love me, kill for rao ; for I thirst, — for I thirst now, as I did for the 
blood of tho deinoTjB,** and the voice again sank to a low whisper 
which was not audible. 

These words had cotno fmm her t>y spasms, as it were ; painfully, 
find with much apparent suffering. She shrieked repeatedly as she 
uttered them, and clutched at the air with a strange convulsive 
movement of both liands : soinetuncs as if apparently drawing to l^r, 
or again fiort^ely repelling an objw'fc before her. At last she Btrctclftd 
forth her hands and her body, as if following W'hat fdie saw, and 
1 ooking vacantly into the »pac«> before her with a terrilio^ expression 
of countenance^ tho bauds fell listlessly on her lap, and her features 
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Maxed into a weaty cxpreseion, an of one who had endured aoute 
Then she sighed deeply, opened her eyes, looked around, and 
spuke. “ Bheemee, I thirst,” she $a\d gentlv,— ** bring me water.” 

Sivaji alone had remained with* bis Aiofclier and the Brahmun of 
the temple, who, as she spoke them, recorded the disconnected 
seutenoes. The Rajah’s compahionS, fearless before an enemy, were 
cowards before the dread presence in which they believed. 

“Ah, thou art here, son,” she said, turning to Inm. “Did I speak? 
Surely the Mother was with me,” and she sighed deeply, again 
drawing her hand wearily a<T<jss her eyes. 

“ Come and rest, mother,” ho rcplim, raising her up and support- 
ing her tenderly. “ Come, thon art weary.” 

“Weary indeed, my son,” she said, — “ there is no rest for mo till 
all is finisheth Come, and I will tell tliee everything;” and he 
follow'od her into her own apartments, whoro she lay down. The 
attendant brought water, and she drank a deep draught. 

^ ” What d)d 1 say, son ?” sho continnod. “ But no inattor. It is 
>dl blood Ixifore mo —carnage and victory! Blood!” sho cried ©x- 
iSfcodly, grasjiing his arm and looking jwtciitly into his face. “Art 
then ready ? ready for victory I — ready to cry ‘ Joy Kale© ! Joy 
Toolja Mata 1* ” 

“ ileady, mother— yes. There is no failing anywhere. Tb« men 
arc at their posts, and the signals have been decided upon. No on© 
will escape us now.” 

“ No one w'ill escape,” she echoed, — “ no on© must oscapo— no— 
not one — not even he.” ^ 

V “ Ah, mother,” cried Sivaji, “ not eo; Riirely with pledged honour, 
g^dier to a soldier, and a solenm invitation, it could not lai.” 

It must be, s«.‘u,” she and gloomily, “ else the sacrifice is in- 
cjraplete and of n<» avail. Wilt thon risk that for thine own sake — 
fcA* my sake — for the sake of our faith ? I it all,” cried the lady 
excitedly, “ pas.siijg before me — a triumph of glory over those 
dclilcrs of the t^einplos of tho gods ; thy rapid rise to power ; the • 
legions of the hati'ful Mahoniedarifl tnunpled in the duHi by gnater 
legions of thine <»wn- ‘Jey Sivaji liajah ’ ’ shall bo ened from 
Dobli to Rumeshwur.* Wilt tboii now turn liaek ? wilt tlion bo 
forswwn to her— to the Mother who is our life? Wilt thou Ixi as 
vacillatmg as thy father? Beware 1 thou art more coniimtted to 
her than be— and does she spare backsliders?” 

“He is but one to be spared, mother, and that liecause of my 
p-^'*iini8(‘,” he pleaded. 

I tell thee it cannot be, my son. Sho will have him — the slayer 
of tlie priests — the murderer of hundreds of tho pfiople about lier 
slirine. And that priest of his who, as all say, led the slaughter, 
• The celebrated Hiutlu temple in the southern point of India. 





caHi (lowxi hov ima^o, and trampled on it ! O son, canst thiyjn 
hesitate ? art thou — so firm and true always — now grown weak ri 
have 1 borne one in travail who is degenerate ? Choose them now 
— vietory nrid future blessing, or the result which thou knowest, 
and we Jill know, ii‘ we foil her — the death wbieh nins?t ensue. Both 
aro b(;foro tljco ; choose, boy I can say no more !’* and she turned 
away lu;r face to the wall. 

}hit she had conquru'od, for tliere was no defying her will, — 
always f.lie inainsj»ring of tlie Rajairs actions — and, hacked by those 
flccTiiingly divine revelations in which ho devoutly behoved, ho did 
not resist her. 

“Mother,’* bo said, riainn: nnd prostrating himself bi'fore her, “I 
know — r fool thafi the go(ld»‘ss is s[ienkmg from thy inuiith still 
I hoar and obey Bless inc, O iny inoiher, and my liand will lie 
strong ; put thy bands ou my hciul, and the Mother will guhlo the 
blow surely.** r 

“ I do bh?sH tboe, Sivap Bboslay,’* sbe returned, placing ber hrm^fs 
on his licad, “in the name of her wlio dirt*cls us, and with Ii.'t 
power 1 endue theo. Co and tear not, but do lier bidding — thou 
slmlt not fad 

Mo rose. “T will but speak with Malonsniy and dismiss them.” 
hi' said, “and retnrri Make up a bed for mo lioro, for 1 would 
.sloop' rje«ar tlwe, mother, io-mght ’* 

“Cot tlu'o to thy post, ISettajee,*’ he said to I^ilkur, as he m**! 
tliom without ; “tlu'ro is no fear now ; vietory is with us — slie bath 
said it. Lei the men s]c*ep and he ready *’ 

“ And wliat will you do with him- the Khan asked Maloosmy 
“You will see lo.iTiorrow,” saui Si\aji exidti'dly “You wiII^k* 
with me, nml wdl share tho danger. Tlii.'* wiiS resorvoil for you, 
O welbtned friend 

“ Lnongli,” said Maloosmy to Palkiir; “let us go, for the inastiT 
needs rest and, saluting him, they dejmrted 

*Sivaji returned to his mother. A low Ixsl had been pre])ared in 
tho room, and slie was sitting by it. TTe took olT Uis ujijier garment 
and turban, and, having performed hi,s ablutions, lay down, ami sbo 
patted him gmitly, tus slio uaeil to do when he Avas a cliild. Ho 
W'ould have sp<»kon. but she would not hstoii. and lie urged her to 
sleep herself, but .she would not leave him; and when tlio dun light 
of day broke gently into tho chamber, ho woke, and found sluj hud 
not stirred from his side. “Anse,** she said, “it is time. Food is 
pro[)nr(Hl for tboe. Kal, and go forth to victory ! *’ 

Ho obiwed her; bathed, worshipped ('finiest)y in tho teTn]))e. and 
ate heart ily. Then lie returned to her, and, in tho simple words of 
the old MahiTitta (llironielo, “ laid his liead at^his mothcf’s feet, and 
“ Ixisought a 'blessing. He then arose, put on a steel cap^ and 
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Vchnin arnwmr, wldch whs concealed under a thickly- qnil tod cuttu|9L 
f' gown ; and, taking a cr<n)ked dagger which he hid uiulor lus sIobv^j, 
“ and the ‘ tiger’s claws * * in his ngjit hand, he girded his loins, and 
“ went out.** • 


CHAPTER LXXVTTI. 

Tur morning broke, calm and la'antifnl. Long borore the highest 
jjCiikN of the moinitaiiis lilushed under the rosy light whioh preoetlcd 
the sunrise, the Khan and Fn/il, with Zyna, had risen and performed 
their morning prayer* The deep li^iimng boiirid of the kettlodniiurt 
woke tlie oohoeK around, and revorbeniied from side to aide of the 
valley, ri*tirmg to rectissos among the plena, and Tunrinnrnig softly 
as ji dietl away among the distant peaks and jireeijiiees. As yet, f ho 
valley was partially with mists, whieh clung to its wondi'd sidf‘S ; 
Ifinit as tile siin rose, a slight worn! sprang up with it, which, breaking 
through these iiiihts, dnne them tip the mountain, and displayed t.lie 
m all its tresh nioruing beauty, as though a curtain hud Imen 
snildcnly drawn from before it. 

l>ehmdihemwm'the.«^tnpenddrnsmoiin<ainsofihe Afaha-bnUeshwnr 
range; licfore, at a short distance, and divided from fh»*m by a eham 
of smaller hills, rose nj) tin* preeipice.*s ot P(*rti\lnjrnrh, gidtenng rn the 
morning light, and erowncil by the walls Jind iKistions ol Mie lortivss. 

liong before daylight the lady Lnrleo liad risiai, and, (’iiveful for 
her liiisbjuid, ha<i, in conjunetion with Kiirrecma, cooked Ins 
i^ii\ouvito dish of kielien and kahohs. “It was a liglit liri'iikfast.,” 
said, “ami would iitrree with them better tliaii a heaiier repast, 
aKl dinner would be n-ady when tlic'y returm*d.” So Af/nol Khan, 
bw son, and the jiriest, ate their early m(*ab not only m joyful anti- 
cil ation of u Kpi*edy return, but of aecomplishing what would result 
iri'lnmonr to all eonem’ued. 

They rcint mbered afterwards, tliat as an atlondnnt/ bi'mglit bob/re 
the Klian the usjLial mail shirt he won-, and iIh* niail-i,’p, with its 
bright steel chains, over vrlueh Ins tnrbauwas usual ly tied wlien fully 
iw'coiitrcai, be laughingly declined Iioih. ‘''I'hey will Isi very liot and 
un€*oinfortable,” he said, “and we are not going to I’ght. No, give 
mo a muslin dress,** w hich he put on, A tew w'ords about- ordinary 
household inatierH to Lurlce, a few chconng sefdenceM to Z\ na, as 
lio passed from tlie inner and jirivato enclotjurc' of the tent, and ho 
wcTib out among the men. 

?''a^il foihiwed, fully armed and accoutred for nding. There liad 
Wen a good-humoured strife between Fazd ami the priest the night 

• A treivcJ^erouH Jin»l doatlly wfnprm, in tlio tsbupe of tigodii claws, whichj 
JSttad on the Jiagers, nliiitVi into the hand. * 
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Vefore^aB to wbo should bo the one armed follower to aocompanj 
father, aud he had chosen the priest. “ Fazil was too young yet,*' h^ 
said, “ to enter into grave political discussions with wily Malirftitas,\ 
and would be butter with the escort.*^ So the soldier-priest, like the 
Khan, disearding the steel cap. gauntlets, aud quilted armour in 
which he usually accoutred himself — appeared, like Af zool -Khan, in 
the ])Jain muslin clrens of his order; and having tied up his waist 
with a shawl, aud thrown another over his shoulders, stuck a light 
c^Miri sword into his waist-band, w'hich ho pressed down on his hips 
with a jaunty air, and called muriily to Fazil, to see how peacefully 
he was attired. 

I'liu oscoit awaited them in the camp, and the spirited hoiwa of 
fift{*en hundred gnllaut cavaliers w'ere neighing and tossing their heads 
as Afzool Khan, Fazil, and the pru^st rode up. “ Forward ’ ” cried 
the Khan cheerily; and as the kettledrums beat a march, the scvcnil 
officcTS saluted their conimaiider, and, whe(‘ling up their men, loti 
them by the road pointed out by the Bmhmuus and guides in tb4 
dirc'ctioo of Pertabgurh. 

At that time, single men, who looked like slu'pherds tending shoe 
and who wero standing on cr<‘Hts of the hills, or croneliiiig so as not 
to be sec'ti, passed a signal tliai the Khan and his party liad set out. 
It was still early, and the time when, of all othi'i-s perhaps, annies 
such as the Khan’s, were most defeneeless. Alaiiy, roused for a 
while by the h.s.seinbly and di'parture of the escort, had gone to sleep 
again ; others, sitting over embeiu of tires, w^cre smoking, preparing 
to cook their morning ri'past, or wore attending to their hoi’ses, or iti 
the bazar purchasing the materials for their day’s meal. The camp 
was W'atelu'd from the w^uods around by thousands of armed men, 
whf), silently and ntb'rly unobserved, crept over the crests of 
hills, and lay down in the tliick brushwood which fringed the plain. 

As the Klian’s ri'iinue neared the fort, parties of armed men, ap- 
parently stationed by the roadsnh* to sahito him as he passed, closed 
up in rear of the escort.; aud others, moving parallel to them in t.he 
thickets, joined with them unseen. Quickly, loo, men with avea 
felled large trees, winch were tlirowm down so as to cross the road, 
and intci-Iaced their bmnehes so as to be utterly impassable for horse- 
melt ; and all thesi) preparations went on in Ixith places silently, 
methodically, and with a grim surety of success, imparting a con- 
iidtuiee winch all who reruenibert*d it afterwards attributed to the 
direetion of the goddess whom they w'orslnpped. As it was said 
then, as it is still .said, and sung in many a Ijallad, '*not a man’s hand 
fmled, not a foot stumbled.” f«. 

At the gate of the fort, the Khan dismounted from bia horse, anU 
entered his palankeen, llcforo he did so, however, he embraced hi^ 
son, and bid him be careful of the men, and that no one bntcred the 
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^wu or f^ave offence. He could see, looking ap, the thatched pavilio*! 
ion the bttle level shoulder of the tnoantaiu, and pointed to it clieer* 
“ It is not far to go, Hnzmt/’ ho said to the Peer, ** i may as 
vroll walk with these good friends/* and*he pointed to the Bnibnians 
who attended him. But Fazil would not allow it, nor the Poor either. 
“You must go in Ktate,*’ they said, “as the representative of tho King 
ought to do,’* and he then took his seat m tho litter, 

“Kh<Mla. Hafiz — may God pi-otect you, father!’* said Pazil, as he 
Ixuit hi8 liead into tho ]jalankeen. when tlie boansrs took it up; “conio 
Imck happily, and do not <ielay ! ’’ 

'* Infihalla 1“ said tlio Khan smilingly, “foar not, I will not delay, 
and thou (‘anst watch ino up yniidor.” So he wont on, tho jiriest’t* 
hand leaning upon tho edge of tlio litter as ho walked by its side. 

On tlirongh tho town, Irom the terraced houses of which, crowds 
of women Iook<'d down on tho little procession, and men, mostly nn- 
armed, or iinremaikuMc in any ea.H«;, saluted them, or rognrd<'d thorn 
with cIowiiiKb curiosity. No one could sec that the court of every 
house behind, was filled with armed men thirsting for blood, and 
awaiting the signal to attack. 

Tho Klian’s agent, Piiiitojce 0-opiiiaih, being a fat man, had left 
word at the gate ’which defended the entrance of the road t^the fort, 
that he hail preceded tlio Khan, and would await him at tho pavilion. 
He had seen no one since the night before, and he kiiow\only that tho 
Khan would come to moot tlie Hawaii. That was all he had stipulated 
for, and his j>art was piTfornied, He believed that Sivaji would soizu 
Afzool Khau, and hold him a hostage for the fulfilment of all his 
^♦maiids ; and the line of argument in his ovv^n mmd was, that if the 
resisled, and was*liurt in thu fray wdiich mifcrht otihuc, it was 
nffconcern (d his. Hut ho did not know the Ihijah's intention, nor 
dil the itajali’s two fbuhinuns who had aseiMiih'd with him ; and 
thjfy all three in>w' sat dowm together upon the knoll, waiting tho 
coitiing of Afzool Klian from b(*low% and tho Ihijali from above 

As tlu! agi-eement had specifu'd, (*xccj)t one each, there voro to he 
no anned men • no other people were present but ono, who Reerrii*d 
1o be a laiwmrer, who was tying up a ivmgli mat to the sidi* of the 
pavilion to kee]> out the wdnd and sun. Gf^pinath looked from tlmo 
r.o time up the moiiuhiin-i'oail, and again dowm t>o the town, sfM'cuhi* 
ting upon till* cause of delay in the Kajah's coming; and tJic fithcrs 
lold him he would not leave the fort till the Kluin liad arrived hclow, 
and showi d him a figure standing upon the edge of the largo bastion 
which overhung tlio precipice alx>vc, relieved sharjily against the 
vU^r sky, winch was fronting towards the quarho’ by which the 
Khan’s retinue should come, and apparently giving signals to others 
behind him. 

“ Your master is coining, ” said the Secretary, “the/ sec him from 
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iab^>ve,” jvikI, airii«>st as ho spoke, the bright glinting of steel eo[ji 
and larjoe-heads, with a ronfused mass of jiorsomen, appeared on th^ 
road to tho among the trees, and they sat and watched then? 
come on, I'lnm tin* force halted* in the open space before the onter 
gate, whore the Khan’s little procession fonned, and entered the town. 
AfttT that, tlio lionscs and thc-tnjes of the mountain-side concealed 
th<‘m. ifow bojiiiLiful was the scene! * 

’Pho wind Iwid iliod away, and the siin shone with a blaze of heat 
tint rio\N n elMowhcro, sinking down among those moist narrow valleys 
%Ml h a power which would have been painful, but for the cool rclrcbli- 
Hi;r air by which it was teinj>ered. Tho distant mountains glowed 
mid»a’ the effe(*t of tho treniljing exhalations, wlurli, rising now 
iinM'on, U*inp(‘red the colours of tin; ilistanee to tliai tender blue and 
L'ny winch undts into the tint of the sky. The rugged precipices 
affove wore softened in efFoct; and the heavy musses of foliage, fts- 
ti»>r]S of (Toepevs, and the dense woods, riefi in colour, eoml)jn(‘d lo 
enhunc(‘the wonderful bi-antyof thespot. There was perl (‘ct silencit*. 
ote(‘pt the occasional nionolonous drumming notes of woodpf'ckors 
in the glens, and tlic shrill chirrup of tree-crickets which occasiont^ly 
broke (tilt and was again silent 

Jii a few niimites, tin' shouts of the K)ian\s palankeen-bearer^ were 
heard btdow, and tlie littm* siuhicnly emerged i roui a Im n m the niad, 
bciifg pushed on by the corribiiu'd cllorts ot the nuni. The* Ilrahmun s 
heart iKiunded wdicn he saw the figure oi the priest hesitle the Inter, 
holding lo it, ami pressing up tlie accent \ ig(»r(>iihl3\ ‘‘Will 
esc'iipi*!"^* he said mentally; “the ^lolher forbid ir, — let lier take 
liim !’' A few more steps, and the pal.inkeen was at the noil ; it 
vs^tissid dow n, and tlie Klian's shoes bi ing jihiet-d tor him h\ a)ti:i»rv‘r, 
Ik* put Jos leel lulo them and gut out, sp('aking to the pritsi, ?h<» 
was panting with his (*xertiou 

“Is lie not here, Ihintojee <*ried tin* Klian to tin Jb'ahmuu, 
Avho sainted him respect fill 1> . 

“ No, my lonl, m»t }(*t Ah! l(M>k,“ lie cniituiurd, as he turned 
towards tlie pass, “ there arc two men on the path, and iKat om*, tin* 
fiitialU'st, IS he.” 

The men eonnng down apprarod to hesitate, and waved tlunr hamis, 
ns if warning olV stune one. 

“ It IS the bearers,” said one of Sivaji’s Secretaries. “ The 
i.s timid, and fears the ennui he .see^ ” 

The Khan Iniiglied. “ Unoil.” he said ro the men “Go away, 
sit down yonder in the shade. You will tie rslled w Ik*ii I want vtui;” 
and as tliey gid- up uml retired, the two intui advanced alowiy 'A.nd 
eautionsly down the pathway. 

Afzool Khan went forward a few' paei's as Siva ji and ^faloosmy 
xiime up. “ You are welcome, liajah Sahib. * Embrace W,” he said 
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Ut Sivaji. Let tUt re be no doubt between usj’* and he streleUed 
forth his arms in the usual niauner. 

Si vnjiKf coped to the otnbnwe; and ns the Khan^s arms were laid upon 
his shoulderK. and ho %\as thus unpVoltK^teii, atrui*k the sharp doinlly 
tifj[or’«-oJaw dagi^er deeply into hia boweh, seconding the blow with 
one from the other dagj^n* whioh* he Ihid eonccaled iu hia loft hand. 

Af'zool Khan reeled and staggered under tlio <iendly wiujnds, 
“Dog of a Kafir!” ho crii^d, pivs^aig one hand to the w<.mnd, while 
he drew the sword he \\»»re wdli the otlier, and endcavonvod to 
aita»'k the Itajah. Alas! wliat a«e now \v<'ro (hose feehle blows 
against, f'nneealed animiiry Fanil and siek, tlie Khan reeded hither 
and thilluT. striking mainly against rtie Ka jah, who, with (ln‘ lerrihlo 
svvonl now in his hand, and erung tlu* national shout of “liiir, Ilur, 
IVIahadeo!” rained blow upon blow on his didenetdesH enemy* Jt 
w'us an unetjujil stril'e, soon tiniKhed. Falling heavily, Afzuol Khau 
died iilin<»st as In* reacdu-d the earlh. 

Aleaiiwliile, Maloosray had nttaekedthe priest uith nil his force 
aijol skill, Init tlie Feer was a good swordsman, and h»r a short Inno 
h*d his ground. Kisllnu’ spoke, uxeepl in inntli ii'd enrses, as blows 
>\ ( re si Miek ; hut Tann.ajiM* Aialoosray had no erpial in Ins weapon, 
ami as he eried to tlio Ibijah, wllo was Hfivaneing to his aid, to keep 
h:i< k -“tin* pne.st, diM nieti'd by the assiuilt of another enemy, reeinvcd 
In.s death-blow, and sank to tho ground. • 

“ Jey Kaleel” shouted both. **Nou, bh»w loml and shrill, (inntioo, 
for lliy life,” eoiitniueU the Hajali, “ and thou shalt have a collar of 

man who had appeared to Im^ alahounT. seized his horn, whiidi 
nW been (‘oneealed in tne grass, and blew a long note, with a shrill 
<l«\‘*ring jloiiri'-h at the eJose, whieh resoniidi'd tfi rough the air, and 
t*f»)e«l among the nionntfuns; ainl thriee reju‘Mt.t,'d the M'gnal. 

I'hcn a great pulV of ^nioke, follow (>d by ji n'p-u’t which tlmndercd 
through the valby, hnr^t from ih(» bastion above*. Tho^<‘ who W'(to 
looking from the- foH. ami tlio Itajali himsidf, wlm ran to Mie i-dgi' of 
tlie knoll, saw the wrejilhs of tin-wlindi Imrst from llu^thie Uols about 
the plain wdicTO the *VI;i]iorni*d<in cavalry stooii, and a sharj) irn‘gidar 
cra.sh of niatcldoek shots came up Vrom Ixdtiw. ami eontnnn^d. 
Ifinidreils dir'd at r*vepy voltev, ajwl tiiere were writhing, struggling 
ma.sses of horses niul inen on the jilain- -loose lior.-cs (»:in*ei‘mg about; 
and some men still mounted, strove to jiicree tbe bnrneih wlneh had 
been ma le on every side, crowded on eaeh oflif-r. ami, falling fast, 
be^Tme inextricable. Soon, too, the AfawulJeis, umler Nettajoo 
J\mcur, emerged sword in hand from their •imbush, and nUiu'kod 
those who survived. Some eseaped ; but of tlu' tdieeu hundred inev 
who had rii^dcn tlierc* iu their pride that morning, fe^W' livid to tell 
the tale. 
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, Moro Trijnmul had taken op his position over night on a h' 
overlooking the mam ramp of Afzool Khan’s anny. A ievr bongW 
placed togetlicT foj'mctl a cover and screen on a high knoll, whictf 
commanded a view of the camp ‘beneath, and of the summit of the 
fort whf*n('o his Kignal was to come. He sat there watching, and 
obsorvod tho lorce below, careless, without a guard, without weapons 
— tho mrn sitting idly, waridonng about, or cooking, as it might be. 
Kvory moment seemed interminable; and tho eyes of those who 
luokcid with him were strained towards the fort, 

“ One,” ho cried at bust, as the paff of bright smoke bnrst from 
tfie bastion — “two — three — four — five! Enough. It is complete, 
my friends. Now, cry ‘Ilnr; Har, Maliadoo !’ and upon them. 
S[iaro no one! Come, friends, let us sack the Khan’s tents first, 
where I have some work of iriy own to do ” 

“ Jlownro,” Hfl-id an elderly oflirer, who stood near him — “b(?ware, 
Moro Pundit, of tlm niastor, if thou disobey him in this. Ho will sufF^r 
no insult to the women.” f 


“Tooh ! ” cneil Mc>ro Trirnmnl, spitting contcmptonsly, “ I an? a 
Brahmun, and lie dare not interfere with me. Come * ” 

Ton thousand throats were crying tho battlo-ery of tho Hetkuroes, 
as they burst frc»m the thickets upon tho bewildered army. Why 
follow them ? In a few hours there was a Rftiell of blood ascending 
to tlio sky, and vultures — scenting it from their resting-places on 
the precipices of the mountains, and from their. soaring stHtionsiu the 
clouds — were fast descending upon the plain in hideous flocks. 

. Shortly afUT the Klian luid lett — he (.‘ould S(*nrcely liavo irached 
tho fort — two figures, a man and a iKiy, ran rapidly across the cain^i 
at flu‘ir ntmo.st speed towards the Khan's t(‘nts — they were^Jlu' 
hiinchbfick and A^h^uf When Fazil had dismissed them, the night 
Isdore, they had taken the n^ad to Wye ; and immediately beyond 
tho coiifin<*s of the eainp, where tho road asei^uded a rocky pass, had 
boon sc'izcd by tlie Mahmtta pii*ket.s posU^d there. In vain they urged 
they were but Ih'klian ballad-siiigerH ; they were not released. “Ye 
ahall sing for us to-raorrow,” they said, “when vre have made tin* 
snerifiee, the ballads of the goddess at Tooljapoor;” and, bound 
together, they lay by the ti'ee where the party of men waa fitationed. 
Tlicre tliey heard all, hut were helple.Hs. 

‘'Ah, masters," said Lnk.shmun, as daylight bnike, “unbind us; 
we are stiff with tho cold; we will not run away ; and I will sing 
you the moruing hvmn of the goddess, as the Brahmuns sing it at 
Tiioljjipoor- Sec, my arms arc Rwolietl, and the lK)y’s loo.” ^ 

“ lji>o8e him, brother,” said one of the men, “ we shall soon now 
have tho signal. Wait you here,” he added, as liukshmun finished 
tho chant, “and we will fill yonr pouches with Bceja^or rupees 
w hen we come back." 
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J ** AJa«! ” aaid the hxitichback, with a roefal face, “this little brother, 
pamo from Wye last night, t<i say my elder brother, Bama, was desiid. 
^Good sirs, let me go and bury him,*’ and be began to sob bitterly. 

“Lot them go, Nowla**^ said another bf the men; “they will be' 
only in our way ; we can’t stop to guard thorn. ” 

“ My blessings on ye, gentlemf^n ! Only lot us go now, and we will 
come to you and sing congratulations when yoa have won the 
victory,’* said Lukslimun humbly. 

“ Go,** said the men, “ but do not return to camp, else we will slay 
you if vve see you there.” 

“ They will die, or worse,** said the Kvnchbaok, whispering to 
Ashrnf, “for Moro Trimmul is thoieadcr here. Oome, lot us save 
the Khan’s wife nn<l the lady Zyna,” and they turned into the 
jungle in the direction of the camp. 

The boy waa bold and quick-witted. As they ran on, “I can get 
into the zenana,” ho said, “ under the tmit wall, and perhaps we can 
make them change cKithes, and ily — Imi if they stay ?” 

I will got the pomes ready,” replied the other, and they ran the 
faWer over the plain, iinperceived. 

They rofU'hed the ttmts, ami the boy enlen^d a.s ho said. Who 
would believe them ? Zyna heanl the tale with sickening dread, 
and Luiiec, assured by the others, at first disbelieved him, aiul 
tlircatened him with stripes. The womon-servants crowded aro'iind, 
and some In^gan to sliriek, and were with didieulty pacitir?fl ; others 
mo<*kf‘d him and turned away. Still the boy urged : and tlio IiutkOi- 
back, desj>cnit<N and <lrt»ading the cielay, now found Kis w'uy into the 
^iclosurc, and prostrated hunsiif before them. 

know the country;” lie saitl : “ fly ! fake what jewels you can 
('®y, and come, God be with them, lady ^ ” he coTitinuerl, as Zyna 
anl Jmrlec cried aloud for their Jiuslwind and bn^tlmr— “ God lie 
w'if i them ! they are mounted and will c.'^iapc, and w'c inny yet 
moil ; but. stay nfd here, else ye will die, or be dislnmoured, and the 
Khan will kill mu.” 

I'heu another voice was heard without, shouting. It Shore 
Khan, who had btion left m charge of the jinvate oainp. “ Go ! ” ho 
cried, “I sec men moving in the wootls, and there is confusion nml 
trciichery.” Ami others said the same. Then, bio, ihiy lic/ird the 
five guns of the fort, and there broke from the mojuiUiins around a 
hoarse roar of voice^ “ Hnr, Ilur, Mahadeo ! ” 

This derided them. A hurnt*fl change of clothes, sr>nio (‘oarse 
ga™ents thrown river them, and the p(>nic.s being lc<i within the 
endiosure, the ladies were lifted on them and carried out (;, sco 
the stupid nii.^ery <>f those women! Hitherto scclnded, tlu'y could 
auderstknd ^nothing ; tlicy hatl no pfiwer to resist ; and why they 
should be taken out adiong men, when thesboulHand sercauLS of the 
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were growing wiMer every moment, they could not understand. 
So tuey wrun^ their fiands in speechless terror. \ 

“Come with the ladies, Shore Khan,’* cried Lakshmun; “come/ 
save thysfilf, old loan ! ” 

“No,” Ik* rq>lu‘d sndly ; “my time is come, and the sherbet of 
death will h<‘ sweet. Go thou,- and all of ye who can,” be added to 
those who IkkI feathered with the woniVn. ‘‘ Quick ! quick I else it 
will ho loo late ” 

The bliouts of “ Hur, Ifiir, Mahadcnt” w^'ro aln^ady niin^lirijE^ on 
th(‘ coniines of the eariip with the hatlle-cneb of the JMoslcms, wlio 
had rulhed in snmll pai'lics, and tlic flood of attack W'as there stayc*<l 
Tor a hille. this saved tlie fiii(itiv»'S Close by tin* enclosure of tent 
walls ran the rivulet, Ji.itd its banks w(‘rc hio-h and covered with 
hriishwood on the sid<‘.s, winch C(Hiceah*d the partjr. Lukslunun, 
with a true iro<*ho(>tor’s instun*!, led Zyna’s pony down Iho Uink, 
jiceoinpauK'd hy sfune of the terrilied wotiK*ii-scrviints, and Liirleo 
hdlbwu'd. So they jiroci'cded at a rapid j»ace down the si ream', 
m<'(‘tint^ n(» one, and eon(‘ealed from view 

They heard the hideous din of shmits, s(‘reams, and shot> iiKTe.<t*e 
hidiind them, hut it u^radiuilly softened with distaiu'c, and in a hille 
tune Lukshnniu turned up tlie sandy h<‘d of a irilmlury hi*ook, on 
thesiiles of wliieh tlu* jungle wius t liieker, while the l>eii wfL> nai rower 
and more tortuous; and, huhliiu^ every luie tn'ad only lu tin* shallow 
Nlreaui wliieh flowi'd in tin* ninlsh, in ordi*r to alfoed no traces of 
i’ootsti'ps. ho hurried on, siill leadun^ Zyna’s p*>ny hy thi* hruile. 
“ Fear not, lady,” lie said eontideiiM^, — “ tho worst is past, aiul God 
will he nieivll’ul ; fiariu)!,” ^ 

In llie camp thei’c was Imt a short r(‘sif tat,e(‘. On the one hand, 
the desp( rat e \ iilour ol t he inoiiiilaiii soUherv , t In* certin nt v j»f p! innT r, 
r('V(‘iu;t* for 'findja poor, and the example nt Moro Triminul and'itlu*!* 
l<‘ader.s , and on the other, tlie lielpUs*', disoroatn/t d, hewdderetl 
mass hefore them, renden’d the .assault im*Mstjhle. 'I'he tirsl attaek- 
in»^ bi'tlies were .succeeded by muss upon mass of fresh assailants 
(i\MU all tpiarters, and the.si' successive tides of men ^sulged re,si.->t- 
lossly ai'ross tin- camp, ovcrwheliiniif? all. 

\Vlu/ii ,\lon/rrnninul and his party ivached the Khan’s tents, they 
found no one The tracks of the ponies, where tlu‘y had deseonded 
the hank, w<a*e, how<*ver, visible, and were taken up hy his followers, 
who dasheil forward like hl(w>dhniind,s on a seent. “ Aw'ay after 
them. Kakn-y ! ’’ cried the llrahmun a suVxjrdinati' offii-er. ‘‘TIu'U 
art a h 'tter traekt'r thini I Ihantt them to me, — then.” he addeil to 
himself, Fazil Khan, we will sec who wins the game, — or ly 
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/ CHAPTER LXXIX. 

I The amltfwsador's fnmiK’, with whom Tam had rocf*ived protection, 
hail arrived at Perhih^^urh tlie da 3 ’*l>efoi^ tho cvtitits redatt'd in iho 
last chapt^T. At some traces of her Toother's family, tlio 

T3urpoyfa, had been found, bpt tlw^y Wert' now residing at or nc'ar 
P<3oim . it would requii'o several days to oommuiiieate with them; 
and a much loiiij^er ])cnod for them, or any one of them, tt> corno 
for Tura and tsike her away. Mcajiwhilc, thereforfj, th(‘r(‘ was no 
resoiirco hut to stay where she was, and to endure, what was daily 
becoming more and mon* insnp]»ortable. 

P<'rsoua!ly, Goviiul Kao, the Knv?>y, was hind to her, anil cum- 
tiriiially roni‘\ved his oilers of assi'^ianec and proieetion ; hut from 
his siM.t‘r, the widow Pinlina Kye, Tam had to endure insult and ill- 
usage, troin which the Kuvoy's wifi^ was nrmhle to save lier. 

' ulecd, m tlu‘ house, chose to risk the httlerness of Pndma’s lon|jyie, 
tli(‘ Mvaleneo of h(*r sfiite. Her brother even feared her, and 
**Vnled her as much as pi-Hsible 

Nj she employ ed liervelf in ascetic penances ft ml n-birions f‘\<'reiseK, 
long and otieinaiul nxortilled herself ni various ingenious ways, 

I ti view ti> estahlj.sliing a cliaraeter for sam*ti1y which should 
^ Ikt famous. As iniglit he siipjiosi'd, she, tin* giueml dis- 
of (ho laniilv alms, had manv fni'uds among ihe priestly 
l^ndniiniiH, >vho attended tin* house and jiartook of h(‘r hrolher'a 
4*harity ; mid it was an object with many, hy llattcring lier vanity, 
^.o mako those aims as large" as po.ssihle, and foimluic her to under* 
Vke •;eremoiiies wlin'li could not ho performed without priist.ly aid, 
rAd, iiecesMiriiy, moccy. 

*'lie cliief of t]ie>e pric.sf'? was one Wittnl Sluistn'C, an elderly man 
nf |iTa\e aspiM't, hut witli a hard expression i>r eounlennncc, which 
might pfocei (1 fmni nustenty or avarice, or Kith (oinhinnd. Jb* was 
ihcaLient or coinini^sary of tIc* priinMi superior of tirf* Ih'ihmunH of 
ihc province, and held ant hority sutlieient fnr tin; disjv>.' *1 of eases 
of licntical error, iinsronduet us to caste atlairs, and other mallirM 
of n liLTioLis discipline On grave occ.isious of cereinoriy In* dircc’tcd 
these proceedings, and, in virtue of hiH oflice, wuh in jiroporlmu 
feared by all w^ho might hy uuy possihility como under lus mtluenco 


or power. 

'Para’s presence in the family could not be kept a secret. Tlie fijwt 
of a w^iili w existing there who wore silken gannents and jeuels, arid 
wlito hud not her hc‘aii shaved, wris an mfringement of caste dis-^ 
cijmne which rccjnircd prompt investigation ; and as the Knvoy 
arrivi'd at the liiri, the tShastree beb*ok Juinself Pudnia lUc, 
well to receive the dpuatioiiH which were his duo |ince blie had 
been ab^seiit, os to make inquiry. 
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' The Envoy himself was absent at the Rajah’s Kucheri. Amfej* 
Rye was busy arran^ring her house after her long absence, and Tar^ 
was assisting her with an alacrity and intelligence which at once 
surprised and gratified her. On her own part, the worthy good* 
natnred dame was not slow in evincing warm affection: whhih had 
arisen on! of the helpless condition of Tara on the one hand, and the 
loving confidence which she had displayed on the first evening of 
their comfianionship. 

Ah ! it was a cnicd straggle for the poor girl. Perhaps we, who 
belong to another cretjd and faith, can hardly estimate it. And yet 
ilie sjirings and motives of human action have parallels so close 
(‘very w hero, that wo criTi at least follow the events which had to 
c'lidured, alike without aid, and without sympathy. 

Poor Tara ! could she deny herself the secret (;out(implation of the 
noble youth who, she knew, was her lover ? Could she forget the 
swtvBt companionship of /yna, the rough but loving caresses of th^ 
Khan’s wife, and the liearty greeting of the Khan himself ? Alas, 

U was impossible, and yet all these were in direct antagonism wji 
tier own creed, with the people of her own faith. What had 
been taught to believe, bat that Brahmuns wore the gods of the ea ‘ 
---divine ('manaiions, incapable of sin, and only resting In^ro 
while in expiation of tlie crTors of former births, till 
alworbed agaiin into divinity, as a ilrop of min-wabT in the sc , *. 

as the sparks falling baek into the fire ! 

She hemdf was a Brahmnn of the highe.st rank and caste: the 
very idea of a Alussulman should have been abhorrent and n*])ellant 
to her. Was it so ? Alas, no! She, an orphan as she believed ln‘V- 
self, had felt, lier H«)rrow soothed, and her noiionr p(»\verfuJly F^'o- 
tceted . she Imd been received into loving communion with amdile 
tamily : she could not IioIfi contrasting their soft jxdished marini(‘rs 
wnth the rude lu>niely sficcidi and rough deraiMinnur fif those with 
whom she now was — far ruder among those trwiuntains, than even 
among tho jieoplo of her own ttuvn. 

Again, and far above alb that jxjrtion of the old old story wliicli 
she Imd hi'iml and lH*lievod, when sh<* knew herself to lieloved. 
would not be forgotten. It lay at her heart, rankling sometimes 
and chafing, because so impossiblo^and again was remeTnbere»i in a 
sweet eonUdenee which, though more imFxissiblo, was vet inexpres- 
sibly soothing. Ho will remoiulier jne--^ho now^ tinnk.s of me,’’ 
she woxiM say h> herself in tluj lonely night, wlion oft times a bitOT 
ery was wrung fn»m her, which no one knew of; “and bo wo^ld 
t ike me away if he could — ah yesl he would have done it — if he 
could.” 

Knim the moment antipathy was conceived agaiast Tara by 
Pmtiua liyc, that virtuous lady had continugd to brood over it with 
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i\^creasing dislike to her. She had tried to excite in her brother 
jjllbhorrencc for Tara’s condition ; and, failing that, in Amba Bye, 
^^th whom she had as little success. Both believed Tara to be a 
priestess of the goddess whom they feared. Thij^lS^voy liad tested 
her knowledge of micred books, which was nearly Mual to his own, 
for he did not pretend, he said, to be a scholar; and in sevei'al dis- 
putations with other Brahrauns who, attracted by the news of Tara s 
learning, had come to hear her read and recite what she know, she 
had acquitted herself with favourable impressions upon all. But 
the woman’s haired of the girl’s beauty, and her ascetic austerity, 
which would have made Tara like herself, could not bo coutnjlled ; 
and, under the infiuoiice of the Skastree, was likely to liave full 
scope. 

But Witt ul Shastree could not restrain liimself; and, unable to 
get speech of the master and mistress of the house, Budnia Byo 
{fas rc<«ortcd to — a willing communicator of all that she hert^edf 
^.jinughts all that she had said and argued, and all that sho ha<l 
,,^-Jird of Taras sojourn with the imnuro Musaulmaus. As for hcr- 
slio did not. she said, believe Tara’s story of Aluro Triunnurs 
ff,j,^’'agc ; she, on the contrary, believed wlmt ho said, that it was a 
j^jitorums attempt to withdra\^ her from a scandalous position— 
alike to herself and to the faith. 

tnhn*' Shastroe’s iiutid was at once made up ns tc^ his course 
I hero had been several of£en.sive stories currout in regard to young 
•^vidows lately, and not without reason : and they had escaped his 
piuiisliinent. This at leasjt was sure — tho Envoy dare not dony^ 
^id could not evade his power ; and if Tara appealed to the Uajali 

! 5 elF, it would ho on^ point of caste disciplino with which ho — 
di though he wa^ — would not dare to inU*rfcre. 

Lot us hear lu-r first,” he said to the lady, as, having listened 
‘iidma Bye’s account of Tara, he sat va the outer verandah of 
house tho morning after their arrival, while Tara was within ; 
it thou call her, daugliterP wo should not judge imle ard.” 

^ 3or Tara’s heart failed lior sadly when J^uilma calk'd her. She 
clung to Amba Bye instinctively, tremV>ling as she saw the priest 
sitting without, and protested against meeting him. “ Ho i$ a 
stranger to me; what have T to do with him?” she said. “Let 
me go away- 1 am not his to be questioned, but the Mother’s at 
Tool japoor.” 

“Go,” whispered Anilia Bye to her; “he is all-powerful here,-— 
,ov^ the Rajah, over my husband, over all. Go, tell him tho truth- 
1 w^ll not leave thee. Go, Tara.” 

“Wilt thou now screen her, sister?” cried Pudma Bye, in a 
shrill voice, and stretching out her bare skinny arms to Tara. “T» 
her shame to be our siikme— we that have no spot or slain upon us ? 
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If thou art bowitelicd, I, that perfonij the nine penances dail^,! 
should niot be exposed to this ! Come, girl I it is pollution to touch' 
tliw*— come, else I will drag thee to him.*' 

“ Go ! *' (Tied Amba, frigtitened at the other’s voice of throat and 
soom oomhitiod, of which she had bad long and sad experience in 
the house. “ I dare not keep theo hove, — she is teirihle. Go, Tara, 
and answer what they ask thee. Say the truth and the Mother 
will hear theo, O, tliat my lord were here ! O, that he were here ! ” 
and she sat down, sobbing and wringing her hands helplessly. 

“ Come,” cried Pudina, as, seizing Tara by the arm, she pulled 
her forward. “'Art thou a child, to he ashamed, — thou that art a 
Afoorloe ?- ” • 

Tara’s limbs trembled ho that she could bartily move. 

“Ah, Mother,** she prayed silently, “I am not false to thee yet; 
let me not l>c tried more than I can bear. I will go, even to death, 
but^ not to shame. O Afcjthcr, not to shame I Lot mo go, hidy/' 
she continued to Pudma Bye, “ I w^ill follow thee.” 

Rho did so, and, bending down submissively before tbe priej 
stood np with her hands joined in an attitude of suppheatiJ’ 
For a moment the stern man’s features relaxed into an express#^ 
almost of kindness, certainly of extreme interest. The youth of 
girl, )ier gentle grace, the sad but beautiful expression of her f* 
above all, its* purity of expression — sent conviction to his hcartf* . 
there was no room for calumny, none ov(*n for suspicion 

Pudma saw the hesitation, and, horscK rcsolutt*, rosurnr il rapidly 
and passiouately — 

“ Is that a figure to be a widow and a priestess — that thing 
a golden zone, and necklacos and ear-rings, and a silken garni 
like a harlot ? Is that a widow who daily combs her hair, bmid- , 
puts sweet flowers and oils into it, decking it for a lover ? O SI 
tree, is that what a virtuous vridow should he ^ Js that a coridil 
of penance and nnstcre privation whereby lo inberit life eternal 
The Shastreo’s features changed mpidly. ” It cannot be,’ 
said; “such adoniment and beauty is not of a virtuous w'om<.. 
Now I believe thee, sister, and thy brother must be spoken to. lie 
cannot koi‘p a thing so offensive in his house, and be among ns,** 

“ Hear me, my lord,** said Tara, appealing to him pitcou.sly, “ 1 
am pure — I have done no evil — I am an orphan and a Moorlee, but 
not as others ; such as I am, the holy Bhartee Swami, wdiom 1 have 

sOrved hitherto, hath made me. Write to him if you will ” 

“ What is this P ** said Govind Rao, who entered at the mome 
interrupting her; “what art thou asking of her, friend? Lethe 
alone; she is my care.** 

“ Look,*’ returned tbe other, rising, “ if thou art satisfied to ha\ 
one like that remaining m thy bouse, the Svwni must know of it 
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» and there will be a fine, and shame will come to thee among the* 
council. If she bo a widdw, let her be treated as widows should bts 
If ” 

If I am a Moorloe of the goddess, as ye call me,” said Tnra, 
interposing, “T am already shameless in your eyes, and no widow: 
let me go. No Moorloe is nskTed wdiat she does, or what she wears. 
Tho Mother wnll not have those near her w*ho are disfigured, and I 
cannot break the vow I have made to her ; she would destroy me.” 

Panting and excited, flusluHl \vith tho desporation of her speech, 
Tara stood erect, with her eyes flashing, hor glowing beauty exciting 
the involuntary admmition of tho men, and tho virulent luitred of 
the woman who sat with them. • 

‘‘See, brother!” cried Pudma Bye, “look at the witch — look at 
h('r glowing eyes. It was by these shameless eyes that she won 
men’s hcart.s at Tooljiipoor. Beware 1 beware of yi)uraelv(?s, lest ye 
too fall ! Ah 1 ” she continued with a scrc'aiu, “ put her away— kill 
lier ; but let her not go — Hrahtnun as she is — to the cow-slaj'crs !” 

“Poaco,” said her brother; “why this spite, Pinlma? what hath 
yiie done io theo ? Peace, and begone to the inner rooms. Begone! ” 
in a loucleT torn*, and stamping his foot, “ begone ! Dost 
^y^ljioii not hear ? ” • 

I hear,” slio replied doggedly ; “but 1 will not go, mile.SR tho 
^i.,l„i*stree bid mo. CliooHe now between us: send jno out ’’of thy 
' nnu^»e to thy shamo, uml keep her, to thy worse shame; or send her 
jiwjiv Tiiere can bo no compromise between good and evil, shame 
and (lislioiioiir *' 

^ “ She speaks truly, friend,” said tho iShasireo mildly. “ It must 

done. How do w<^know she is a pnosttms ?” 

Tara had not entirely lost the presence of mind wliich she naturally 
»>sisessed, though she found it failing rapidly. “ Pnit 11113 to th(* 
th^oof.” she said quickly, — “the pro<»f If lliere Vio a temple of th(* 
ntht'r’s here, let me sit in it Iwjfore her a lught and a day — haply 
>*^rae may come to Iut child, as she did at Tooljapoor. Ye can watch 
too, there. If she come not — then she bath abandor.#^d me, and 
^ "yo can kill me if ye please, Sirs; better yo did so, for 1 am indued 
friendless.’* 

“ Not so,*’ cried the wi<low ; “ thou bast friends, Tara, many and 
powerf ul — myself the greatest ol all ; but — not as thou art. Choosu ! ” 
“ I have chosen, lady,** said tho girl sailly. “ Take rao to the 
temple now — even now, — and leave me there. A viiSKul of water is 
enough, and a woman to watch me at night, if ye will not watch 
1 ';^ursolves. I have already eaten, and want no food. 1 would go to 
the Mother.” 

»}• “ It is some device, brother,’* said Pudma BuspiciouBly ; “ some 

device to By, to esc£Q>e, or ” 
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He smiled and shook his head. “ It requires a braver heart tlian ^ 
a jE^rl’s to face the nioaniain-{)aths alone a*t night among the bears 
and the panthers, sishT, and nought but a bird could escaf^e down 
the precipices Why these Unjust* snspiciouH? Art thou ready, 
Tara ? If so, follow me, and thou too, Shastree; we will settle this 
matter at oner*. There is no one no^ in the Rajah’s temflc. He 
has already jjinJ his devotions, and is preparing to meet the Khaii. 
Come, the ordinary priests are there, and there is no fear of her. 
(’ome, Tara, fear not. If thou art true, the ^ilother will defend Uiee. 
Dost lliou trust her, girl 

** Take me to her,” she replied. “ 1 have no refuge but with her. 

J am read}.” Tlien slie turned to embrace Amha Rju, who now 
entered sobbing, and fell op<in her neck. 

“ 1 will come to thee by-and-by,” she whi«ipered. “ It is but a step, 
and I will w^ateh with thee at night. 1 have a vow to pay to the 
Mother Go with iny husband.” 

We know the place already. It was where Sivaji’s mother had 
sat. A few w’ords to the attendant priest by Govmd Rsio and the ^ 
Sliafltr<‘o, explained the ordeal to which Tara had voluntarily 
l»-e1ed herself, and she w'as permitted to approach tlic shrine 
make her obeisaneo and olTerings. They watched her, ami saw 
she did her ofTiec as one used to tho duty; and when it w’ns tiinshed, 
.she weht hefofo the shrine, sat down, and lH‘gan to chant the 
Tnt)rTiing hymn of the goddess in low and sweet ton(‘s, roi'king her* 
self t(» and fro. 

“I'hei'c can be no doubt of this, Shnstree,” said Govind Rao, — 

** she is what she tells nv,” 

“ She may be,” ho rf’plicd, but till the goihless comes into hei; 
ami .speaks by her mouth, she may not he tally believed L»‘t u^ 
leave lier,” and th(‘y \vent. 

'rara grow alisorbod in her devotion • she noticed no one. Dyi 
and-hy a gnu wus tired from a tower near her, and four other- 
followed. Then a pause ensued, and tho priest fed the lamps wit' 
fresh oil, tinkled the boll on the shrine, ami poured liVialions to thn^^. 
muigG, renewing tliese ceremmueH with much earn ('Stiles'S. Tara" 
M’arooly uotieed them, for though it was broad ntionday without, it 
was dusk within tho closed vestibule. By-and-by a girl, bearing a 
tniy of lighted lani|js, and garlands of flowers, entered, but so that 
her foi'c could not be seen, and, delivering some to the priest, began 
a ceremony hersfdf, which wuis strangely familiar; and as lara 
turned her head for an instant, she saw that it was Gunga, and tliat 
slie herself wa<5 rocognixod, ^ 

Gungft clapped her hands with joy. At last,” she cried ex- 
citedly, “at last! See, I am worshipping for the victory wdiich he 
has gamed by thik time. Hush ^ thou wilt see Zyna here presently 
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Moro will bring her oaptive ; then there will be three with him — 
and thou, and she. Ha, ha, ha I a merry three, girl. Dost thou 
hear, O Tara 'r'* Jlut some strange chill liad struck at Tiipzi’s heart, 
and, sinking down on the tloor'for a time she was insonsiblo. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

(U'.vr.A’s nppenmTice is envSily explained. On his arrival at Portahgnrh 
Aloro Trirnninl had been at‘nt U) bring up some of the liajab's Het- 
kun'cs from the Conran, the tract Ix'low the uionntainR next the 
sea, and he had hosoiiglit the post of honour in the ciiHuing attai'k 
upon the Alussnlinan camp, which had been granted to liiin. 

In tins hti had two iiiotivos : the one, personal diKtuietion, and the 
(h'Bii’O of retaliation for Tooljapixjr, which was siiared cotnmonly 
with all Jlralmnins ; and, Rocoiidly, and pn^bahly moat urgent, the 
desire of revenge upon Fazil Khan, and, if possible, tlie capture of 
^ his sister and family That either Afzool Khan or his fwm would 
‘ survive tho tight, he did not think possible, or if they es(*apod death, 

' and were captured, that thej^ would bo spared. 

Of tlie Rajah’s intentions in n*gard to the Khan, he liad no idea ; 
and when Alaloosray and Palkiir wero with their prince on tho 
night preceding the Khan’s visit to the fort, Moro Trimmiil was 
in c<»rii]»any with his own men, placing tlii'in in positions in tho 
wtiods, nsuly to obey the signal which had been communicated to 
liini. Cwnga, tbcndorc, hud been sent on to the fort under charge 
- of his si rvantH, and directed not only to have the hou8<; swept and 
prcpari'd, Imt, ns the guns were fired from the fort, to offer sacn tire 
lor liini in tlie U*mj)le, and await his coming. 

“Dost thou know licr'^” asked the Rnihmun priest of Gtiiign, 
lw!i(-n lui heard her speak to Tam, and olwerved tho effect of her 
laddrejss 

/ “ Know her''" — Yes, Miiliamj,” returned Gmigii, “sho m a Moorlee 

of the ternjdc at Tuoljapotir, and I am another, -Riat’s whv I know 
her” 

“ It is curious,” said the man, mu.sing. “There, raise lier up till 
my wife emnep ; wo havii had charge of her givtJn to ns, and she is 
to watch bei ‘0 to sec if the Alother comes to her to prove herself 
what sh ^ says she is. Did she ever prophesy ? ” 

^ “ The Mother came to her once,” replied (3unga, “ when she was 

' made a Muorloe ; but 1 never saw her come afterwards. If she 
would be a true priestess, she perhaps would come ; but she is only 
half a one at heart, and tliat’s why trouble follows her.” 

“ What trouble':'” asked the priest. 
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“ O, her father and mother are dead, killed in the fifjht at TuoJja- 
poor, and she is here, amon" sti’an/sfcrs, with no one to help her ; is 
not that troable enough, Maharaj ? *' replied the girl. “ And she is 
so bcaatifnl, tt>o ; thcjy saj sfie is a witch, and steals men^s hearts, 
and throws tliem away ; but I don’t know that she is — sha is only 
beautiful — look at lier ” 

“Ah, tlijit’s the worst I have hoard yet,” said the man, mnniiig. 

“ Ych, hut shtj is pure, quite pure, sir,” retonicd Gunga earnestly, 
“not like mo and the i*cat of ns; and wo envied her, and L hated her: 
but r don’t hate her now, and when she wakes I will tell her so* 
’ran, Tsini! wake! She is not dead, sir, is she continued the 
girl dreamily, pushing away Tara^ hair from her faee, and hioking 
into lier eyes ; “ alio does not answer me. O, speak to her 1 ” 

‘‘No, alie is alive,” replied the Brahmun, feeling her hand and 
forehead. ” Wait, I w’ill bring eomo water.” 

” \Yould .she wore dead — dead ere he came,” Gnnga muttered to 
herselt. “lie will not spare her now’^ — ah me ' not now : and in tin* 
hi fit arid confusion of victory, wlio will care for heri^ All iliosex 
she loved last, too, arc dead — all gout* — and thfit fair hoy with 
rest' All Tin*, hotter she died I Turfu drink! hen* is Avater ! ” ,(>i 

A woman eame with a brass vessel nill, and helpcMl OiuiLm to rais h 
lier u]», while she ])(mre(l some into her month, and sprinkled h(‘i 
f.'iee gtditly. Tjiey saw 1’:ira heave a great sigh; and presently, a** 
the woman fanned h(*r with the end of her garment, she awoke ami 
looked dreamily ariuind hi'r — first to tlie Avoinan, tluai totninira. 
against whom she was reclining. Jler tii-st jnipiilse w^as to riM*, hut 
in the attempt she sank dowm again, and buried her face in hci* 
hands ^ 

“Why art Ihnii li(‘re P ” she ent*d piteously. ” () Citinga, go \ 
leave me.” She did not yet ouupndiend w'hat laid been said <> 
victory, for she made no Jillusion to it. 

“No, ’I'niM, not now',” saiil the girl — not now I will tell t)ie 
why. Go,” she cimtinued to tho w'ornan, “'You are kind, (I 
noAV. I have that to say to my sister which no one must hear, (rn'*^ 
We are prh'stesses, ,and will serve the Mother in ourown fashion, llul 
if I neeii shelter for her, wilt thon give ibP ” 

“Ah,” replied the dame, “ ive am poor peo]»le, and can do little ; 
but the Malm Knuee is kind and just — I will speak to her.” 

“True,” rejilied (lunga ahsontly ; “if needs ho, I will coim* 
the*' again— now, go. Tnni ' ” she continued, stretehing out her 
hands to lier impl(>ringly wdien the woman had gone out — “O 'I'arai^ 
look up 1 look up, and see if I be like Avhat I wn.s ; — cast luo not 
away now, for we are both in the liko misery! 0 Mother'” she 
cried to the imaj^o on the altar, “ hid her speak ^ me, ere it l>e too 
hi to ; — bid her trust to me, and saire herself ! _ Tara, behold I kiss 
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your feet; trust me now, aa I swf*ar on them not t-o fail you. No, 
no, never, never more — never mo.-e, except in death. See what I 
do!” 

She arose, went to the shrine. An! prostrated herself Iw^foro it on 
her face, so that her hands einbi‘acc?d the feet of ,the ima^o. O, 
kill me, Mother — O, kill me^ Mother !” Tam heard liorcry,in a pas- 
Monate burst of weepiiij^ ; kill mo, if thou wilt, for ioiiching thee, 
who am not worthy j but hoar tno, and help me to save Tara, fihe 
js thy child. O, let luo save her for thoo. I will, — I will, if thou 
wilt bid her trust me, for lam not lying now J am true to thoo ami 
to her’” 

The wonla were almost inarticulate, and gasped or solibod, rather 
tlian spoken. Tli(‘y fell strinigely on Tam’s oars as Ounga still 
moaned mther than spoke. ‘'Mother--0 Mother, I am true, I am 
not lying ; bid Ikt trust me ! bid her trust me !” 

It was impossible to resist them. Tara rose and wimt across the 
vestibule to her. “ Gunga,” sho said, “ get up, 1 am here :*what 
^nuld^Ht thou of me 

'I’he girl arose, put away the thshovollod hair from her face, and 
‘gain bowed before Tara, embracing lier knc'es. She was not repulsed 
'<jis tiini*. The iirie.^t had wathhed the .scene wonderingly— 'ho <*ou!(l 
ujt understand it. Tarii was standing lieside the door of iho slirine, 
the light from within streaming out upon her. llor shght tigare was 
draw'n up to its full height, and her b<iautiful features were calm -* 
almost sublime in their expression. Lying at her foot, and clafljiing 
them, was the other gir^ still moaning in apparent agony, 

“ She hath done some terrible crime,” thought the Brahmun, “and 
he other will interci^Tle for Iht ” 

O Tara— O Tara,” ('nod Giiuga piti*onKly, “ 1 dare not look up U^ 
wo now, all iny shame is rushing bai'k into my heart; my words 
tid my lunch are alike pollutum to tlu'e ’ f) 'Para, I dare not ask 
>rgiveiit'ss — I who have wrontri’d thetJ .so foully. Speak, for time 
^issfs quickly, and thc-y will Im' here - -wilt Ihmi trust int now? () 
tvtlother, Mother’ wliat can f do? what can 1 say to niakn her trust 
Tuo — b) mak(3 her forgive me ? ” 

“ Look up, Gnngu,” said Tara, sitting down, and gently parting 
the hair on the girl’s fori'head, “what hast thou done ? it was he, not 
thou ; see, I forgive thefc fn'fsly ” , 

0 yt'^, it was he, not I,” .she cried, — “ I resisted, and he used to 
heat me Yes, he be.at me cruelly only yesterdHV, wlicn lie It'ft me, 
^nd tlien it came into my heart to save thee ! Yf'S, tlie Mother told 
me — I know it now — to come here, and 1 hav(* found thc(?. Tjistoiil” 
she continued, rising, and looking liurriedly about her “ There is no 
one near — all are gone Oime’ come ’ w(* are not scon ; — come at 
once,— (fo not delay.’ wo can escape during the ccmfusiou. liark! 
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they are fighting below — come I I tell thee the tiger** and the bear 
on the moantaiii, ore better for jie and £hco than they. Dost thou^ 
not hear ? ” 

“It is the Tnen firing for the Khan’s arrival,*’ said Tara gently; 

“ there is no fighting. Who should.fight ? 

“ All no,” criuil (Jnnga, “ they are attacked, — the KJian is already 
killed. I hoard it as 1 camo in — they are all dead or dying. O Tara, 
r toll thoo that no ono will escape, — no, not one, ffark ^ the din 
incrt'iiHos, and tliOTi art here: alas! alas’ O Mother’ tell it to her,” 
she exclfiimcd, with passionate gesticnlation, to the acnsclcsfi image 
Iniforc thorn — “tell it to her — she will not believe me — 'lam, dost 
thon not hear ? ** • 

JiO't then, an eddy, perhaps, of the mormtain-wind, brought np to 
tlieni from the deep valley lielow', a hoarse, confused din of shouts, 
shots, and conflict. It could not be mistaken. Tani had heard it 
once at Tooljapoor, but thi.s was far more tromendons. . 

“ Come ! ” again shrieked Gnnga, seizing her arm, and dragging/ 
Ih.t away — “come ’ It is our hist chatn^e for life — do not throw y 

away. VVo can get out and liide among the bushes ; and I will nev* r 
leave Ihce, Tarn, never ” ^ 

fbit she spoke to one now welluigh bon‘ft of sense The Khkn 
killed, th(3 rest attaek(‘d, and the fierce turmoil of the hght coming nj> ’ 
stnuipvT and stronger, till the fretted iviof of the tenijile sc('med tilled 
with the sound, ovorpowerod Tara; for at last, the hideous tnifh 
seeiued to flash upon her, as she sat down mid buried her face in lu'i* 
lap in an nttiludo of mute despair; but Qunga w’ould not lei her 
rest, 

“Ah, I am believed now,” she cried wildly “ listen ’ Mt>ro Trin 
mill, with thnnsiiiids upon thousands, has nttackod the camp. and ly. 
swore to me bi bnng the Khan’s \\ife an<l dfiugliter hither. O Tarr 
will he spfirc' them ? lie swore he would not, and he l>eat me when 
j)lead<*d fttr iliem. Look ! here am bruises on me I tell tliiM' he w 
not spare them or you. Come !” 

“1 \\dl die lure, — I will not go fnim the Mother, Gun ora,” rcpln’^t^ 
Ta«i. “ I am her child now — only hors ; lot her do with ino as .she 
wills, I >m 11 lint go. Save thysdf, cart* not for me,” and she arose 
and prostnited herself before the Fhnue. “ O Mother,” she cried 
piteously, “ I will not leave theo again. Death or life, ivhat matters 
It to me? let it he as thou wilt. I have promised not to leave thee, 
and I am h(‘r<' waiting.” Then rising, she seated herself as she W'as 
used to do heb^ro the shrine, and spoke no more. 

“ I can at least die with IheC, Tara ; I will not leav'e thee,” said 
Gungu. ” ^Vhatevc^ comes, let it come to na both ; I am as ready 
to die as thou art — 1 will not go ” 

They sat there long. The sun declined, and the evening was 
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d^rawing in. Once only Gnnga had gone out to see whetlicr she 
j(oald gain any intelligence, and had returned saying the doors of 
the temple enclosure were shut The Brahmnn priest had dis- 
appeared like the rest, but there ^en? aliouis as if of victory which 
rung tljrough the building m bursts, evidently gixjwing nearer, 
Tara seemed not to hear tliom!' It* might bo that utter despair 
possessed her, or, as Qunga Lopod, that some manifestation of the 
goddess was about to take phice. She Hoarcely moved now, but 
when tho shouts grew louder she shuddered, and drew the end of 
her garment more closely around her a.s if she were cold. 

It was thus that tho Maha Ranoo, Sivaji's rnotlier, found hor 
and Gunga as she entered w'ith her attendants for tlio evening 
])rayer and worsliip, and to give thanks for the vjotor}' 

As the la<ly hii<l approacluul the temple, tho atteiul.-int pn<\st told 
]»er of Tara, and w hy she had been left tliere by <h(‘ Shastree and 
(iDvind Riio, and the tide had excited lier enrn)sity, if not dier 
i’4,-m]»assion. 

“ She IS sitting there before the Alother,” he said, “and does not 
iVrhaps she will answer you, lady, but it seems as though 
a (b- W’cre corning on her I wu‘ll tel! her nt least tliat ytiii have 
I'onie,” and, sU'pping forward, hV advanced to Tara and whispered 
in her ear 


The Mahn Ranee followed, and pauwe-d as she •(*nferod the 
vestibule The light shone full upon Tara, and her ex}>ri*sHion of 
ilciip misery could not bo mistaken, liong afterwanis, tbu first 
.sight of that ])ale, wan, despairing face recun'cd to tliu lady with 
1 ,^ 111 , and she never forgot the look of hopeless grid whu-h I’ara 


ew first turned upon hfr. 
There is no inspinit! 


flbPXhere is no inspiration in tliai fa<*e,” said the lady to the 
— “ none. It seems to me the Mother hath fi'rsnkim lier. 
tv hat IS she tteeused r* ” 

^'^\Sho was taken from the MiiHsulinan rliiid, we hear,’* said the 
“and was to liavo become a Mussulrnam. '1 ht?y say, 
jw. she is a sorceress, and does evil with her c}es , but Govind Kao * 
placed her here, and knows alsmt lier,” 

“ f fear her nut,*’ cried the Raneti, woth Hashing eyes “ Who is 
she, that she dare sit in my presgnee ? Put her out * Away with 
thee, wench ! ” she emitinued to Tam, “ get then Ifence ’ If thou 
art Kim worn, }>ogone! The Mother hath drunk blood to-d»y, and 
will not spM’c thee! Take her away, Hhcemvc -slie is an olTence 
to 

‘*^Get up, girl,” said Bhocmee roughly, as she advanced, followed* 
by several other women — “ get up ; dost thou not Lear ? else 
will east th^‘ out.** 

Guuga came forward b^ddly. “ Do not touch or hurt her,*' she 
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iiatd : ** I fear she is not now in her right mind. If I may take h< 

I look after her. Get up, Tara, ’* she whispered in her ear 
“ come, we will go and hide ourselves. Come, for thy life, come I ** 
and she tried to lift her up and diag her away. 

But Tara cotild not rise ; her limbs seemed paralysed by grief or 
terror, and she did not evidently understand what had occurred. 
Not noticing tlie Maha Ranee, she disengaged herself from Gunga^ 
and once more stretched out her arms to tho shrine before her, and 
cn'cfl in piteous tones which affected many around her to tears, 
“0 Alother, I will not leave thee: do with mo as thou wilt, even 
to death ! and so lay moaning. 

“ JSend for Govind Rno and Wittiil Shastre^e, lady,” said tho old 
Jlrahmim priest, who was sobbing and wiping his eyes : “ they 
know of her, and you will hear about her from them.” 

“ Good,” replied the Ranee, already softened, ” let them bo 
brought instantly, — they are writhout. We will aw^ait tboi^ 
<toming ” 

Some little time elapsed, and others assembled. No one ki^*w 
what was going to happen. After a W'hile Tara seemed to regain 
sense and to remember why she was there, for she sat up, and tliey 
saw her lips moving as if m prayer. As tho truniptds soundetl the 
Hotting of tho first watch at sunset, and the great kettledrums and 
pipes playod*the evening music in the Nobut Khana above* the gaft*, 
the iirahmun priests entered with the usual offerings, and began to 
(dmni one of tho evening hymns of praise, as they moved round 
the shrine in time with the faint clash o{ the silver cymlials, whichj 
one of them carried. Then, timidly and faintly at first, b’ 
inert'asing in power as she sang, I’ara joined the chant. It wa« 
emotion which she could not restrain, and which not even the su 
of desolation and dull misery wdiieh had ovcrwheliaed ln*r, 
repress. She was unconscious of the f'ffect it produced upon t 
wlio hsUmed to her, as her full rich voice rose above tho hoarsiv; 
unmusical chant of tho priests ; but as it gradually ccoficil, aiid| 
Hound died away in the recesses of the temple, it affected many , 
those who hnird it to tears, and was never forgotten. 

“No wonder,” said tho Ranee, who had listened to tho hjTnn 
with emotion which she hardly chose to acknowledge, — “ no wonder 
they say she is a sorceress. See, she has no fear — no perception 
of what is to happen, or who are around her. That is not natural ; 
it is magic, and may not be looked upon.” 

“Ljidy,” said Wittul Shastree, who, with Govind Rao and^tho 
other Brahmuns, now approached her, “ we attend you ; what^ are 
your commands ? ” 

“ Wo donbj the girl yonder, and they tell ns she dangerous, 
and a eorcpross ; we would have her removed'ero we render sacrifice 
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; r victory,” she replied ; ** but the priests toll us she is there by* 
mr order. Is it so P ” 

“By her own will,” said the ShsstrM ; - “ not our orders. Wo 
would have made her over to the ronncil for chastisement and 
discipline, because, as a priestess of Kalee, she hath been residing 
among the Moslems ; but she .claimed 'ordeal nud sanctuary with the 
g(tddess, and we sent her here. Has any vision appeared to her P ” 
ho asked of the attendaut priest. 

“None,” replied the man. “They have been talking ttigother, 
she and the girl beside her, who wanted her to get np and go away ; 
>>ur she has not stin'od since the five guns were ijml,and she was 
told of the victory.” • 

“ 1 will ask hcT ncmin what she wishes, Indy,” snid Govind Rao, 
but belter than I, Moro Tnminol should do it, who, wo hour, has 
married hia sister to her father. lie, too, is without wdtb tho Rajah; 

I I bey have just come np into the fort.” • 

j Let him be called,” replied tho lady, “ and' keep out otlier 
' str]jngers. Re ye all seated, nil's,” she continued to the Brahmuiis 
who had accompanied the Sbastnv, “ ivhilc this luquii'y lasts.” 


CnAPTKR LXXXI. 



Thk inner part of the vestibule was not largo, — a square room, 
uppi»rt<Hl upon massive pt#nc* pillars at the corners, with a shglitly 
^ed dais all round ; ay«l as the Bralimuns entered and took their 
Tara couhl not avoid m»l icing them, and appeared more con- 
^i.s of surrounding oreuiT(*nccH tJmn Ixdoro. Thinking she would 
' Gunga ap]jronclied to aHsi.st her, but Tara mntionea her away. 

time IS not yet come,” she said; “ I w'ill not go;” and again 
^rew her garment about her, and rc.sumed her silent pO!*iiion. 
it not bir long. There was a sudden movement amor'g those 
^/■Dut, and a way was cleareil for ono vrho came in rapidly. 

” Who wants me here P ” cried a strong manly voice, ajiparontly 
hoar.se from shouting. “ A girl ! what girl ? Let rao pass.” 

As he strode in through the TrM?n who were sitting behind, Tara 
turned her head, and budd(‘nly beheld her enemy. 

She rose at once, excis'd ami defiant, so noble in her manner, so 
expressive in her abhorrence, that Moro Triuimul shrank back a 
steiit abashed. 

Begone I ” she cried, stamping her foot. “ There is tho Mother; 
not a second timo shalt thou take mo from her. My fathers,” sbo 
.cried, appeakiig to all, ^around, “he wouhi twice havq dinhoriourcd 
me, and I have been saved. Now I am under your protection, O, give 
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me not to him ! Take me to tho mother of the Rajah ; she 
protect me." ' ? 

She is here," said* tho Shastrce, stepping forward j “ and thy 
fate shall be docidc^d before her/ Fear not, daughter." 

“ Friends,” said More Trimmnl, looking round, “ have caro for my 
honour ’ Twice have I rescued her fi-om shame. OncO when she 


was escaping from Tooljaptx)r ; once in separating her from those 
who have been slain. Give her to me, for her shame to be hidden 


away for over." 

" I wdlJ not go; I will not go f" cried Tai*a, cnt/*ring the door of 
thr' shrine, and ckieping the feet of the imago. “ Kill mo if ye will, 
hero, — I am ready; but I will not go wdth him." 

"1 claim them both, sirs," cric^ Moro Trimmul pa.ssionately , 

" her, and her sister Moorlee yonder. Beware, all of ye, how ye 
interfere with tho family lionour of a respectable man f will brook i 
it. from no one, not even from Sivaji Bbbslay himself! Have 1 y,^r, 
a victory to-day at the Mother’s command, and am I to be disgrfycotl 
and humbled bi^fore her, by a deranged girl and doting pnestsAcre 
it is closed? Come forth, Tara!" he called, in a hoarse vouh'*- 
" come forth, else I will tear thee thence. Away with her,” he ei'io*! 
to two of his attendants, who had seixud Gunga, and were holding 
her fast — "away with her to my house, and bind her there; I will 
bring the ether. Now, friends, beware who stays me, for, by the 
gods, he dies, he he who be may I " and he drew Iiib sword, and wa.s 
advancing, when the Shastn'C sU*pped before him 

" Madman," ho cried, stretching forti- his hands; "forbear! p^' 
up thy weapon, — no one here dreads it. , Wo are Brahmuns. 
then art! Fear not," ho continued to Tnra, who had stood upi'' 
by the altar, and w'as trembling vioh'ntly, but not with uj (r 
" Fear not; thou art, under the protection of the council, arl 
dare not intcTf(»re with thee." 

“ Fool and dotard," exclaimed Moro Trimmul under hi 
and from between his clenched teeth, "I will settle with 
this, one day yet. As yo will, sirs," ho continued bitterly, 
round and panting as he drt>ppod his swonTs" point, "My honour 
is in the hands of a pnest’s council at last, not in my own keeping, 
find I am help]e.*}s ; bnt hasten what ye have to do, for I will not 
leave yo till yo have decided in regard to her. Ixiok at her — harlot , 
and witch, sorceress and devil — who liath already destroyed men's 
souls, — will ye believe tho Mother protects such as she is ? " 

" Let it be BO," said the Shastree. " Tara, art thou williia^g to 
abide the night, as the issue of the ordeal suggested by thyself, to 
wait her coming ? If so, wo will stay hero with thee." 

"Mother,"^ slie .said in a low voice, tui^aiTig to the altar, an<L. 
joining her liauds in supplication before the image* — " Mother, if I 
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Ani thy child, tell me what to say to thorn; or, if thou wilt, let me be * 
a/iothcr sacrihoe to thee, and it will be well. Mother, — O TooIm 
^ ata! dost thou hear? — Tara is ready liefore. thee— ready to come !” 

Low as the words were spoken* they were heard by all; and 
remembering the events of tho day, and believing in the power of 
the goddess, it was expected the*gjrl Vonld fall and die whero she 
was, on the solemn invocation; but it was not so. For a few 
moments she stood gazing intently at the image, without altering 
her position of suppUoatioii ; then she smiled, her hands dropped, 
and she turned at once and faced the assembly. Not even in her 
(list ofhee 08 priestess had her beauty been more glorious — the ex*- 
pression of her feattircfl more sublimov 

“ O priests and elders,** she said calmly and simply, in lier swet't 
musical voice, “ hear iny last words : 1 am an orpliaii and a widow, 

' I have no ono left on earth to protect mo, — not one. To bo in clanger 
^ of that mjiu’s evil designs, is to die hourly. Did he succeed as jie 
jhrii? tried, it would bo to live in sluimo; now I can die in purity. 

' The ^fothcr calls mo ; she will not com© to mo, though I have asked 
■ her. Slie is far from mo, yet she beckons to ino ; look, there I ” and 
hIio Htretc'hcd forth her hand to tho roof — “she calls mo, and I come, 
pure, and purified by fire. Ni)w fisten, nil yc Brahmans; 1 am true 
and pure, and I am sutco henceforth. When ye will, and where ye 
will, I am sutco; and on hia liead bo corses, and the ucngcniico of 
Kaloc, who forbids it. Let me die in tho firo, and I am liappy ! 
What she puts into my mouth, 1 say to you truly. Tx)t no ono 
Vorbid it.*’ , 

one spoke, no ono answered. Tlie people iMjforo her rose as 
nian. Many trcmhl&l, some wept, and women screamed aloud ; 
trara stood there unmoved, her bosom heaving rapidly, and tho 
png beauty and rapture of her face? uncluiiiged. 
fey Knlee* Jcy Toolja JMata!** exclaimed the Shastreo; “lot it 
she Kjiys, brothers. Iloiiccforth she is sutoc, and wo accept 
for the Motlier hath said it by her lips. Ah, the ordeal 
, » 'Sr filled indeed, and to the honour of her votary! Fear not,’* he 
said, “dauglitcr: by this act is thy husband delivered from hell; 
and all thou hast suffered in this life is sanctified unio tlioo. Bring 
flowers, bring garlands,** he cnod.to the people; “crown her hero at 
the altar, and let her be worshippjd.** 

“ Tara, Tara ! *' crie<l a husky voice close to her* entreat in gly ; 
“Tara, what bast thou done? Art thou mad? O girl, why hiist 
thoi^looiued thyself ? Come, there is yet time : come with me ! ** 
“begone 1 *' cried tho girl, interrupting him ; “ I spurn thee, Moro 
Trimmul, before all these ciders ; false and cruel as thou art, I am at 
last beyond thy reach ! ** 

“Come away, Mord!,'* said Maloosray roughly, who had iust 
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.entered, and dragj^od him backwards with one hand, while he seizd* 
his sword and wrestc<l it from him with the other; ^^art thou > 
child? dost thou fight .with priests and women ? Come with me; 
the Bajah calls thee.** The Brahman struggled to he free, but 
Tannajee’s powerful arms were about him, in which he borne 
away, helpless to resist. 

Not in her Erst admission to the office she had held, not in the 
holiest of ceremonies at which she had before assisted, was greater 
honour ever done to Tara tlian now. Bedecked with garlands, with 
incoase burnt before her, the priests present formed themselves into 
a procession, and, chanting hymns of praise, led her ronnd and round 
the shrine. The temple court and its precincts wore now filled with 
people, who took np the shouts of victory — “ Jey Kaloe ! Jcy Toolja 
Mata!” and as she passed onwards, throwing handfuls of flowers 
among them, all who could reach her, touched her garments rovor- 
ontly, or prostrated themselves before her, with fmntic cries for 
blessings. And so they led her on. 

How many sweet momorie.s crowded into Tara’s mind nr)w, and 
urged her on. There wtis no fear, no irresolution — father, mother, 
Zyna, Fazil — all dead, as she thought, and a fierce and ruthless 
enemy persc'cuting her to the last. All she could ihmk on was, that 
she wag free, that no om^ could harm her now Had they then led 
her to death, she would have gone, singing the hymns triumphantly 


Late that night Moro Triinnml returned to liis place of n'^idence 
Long before, wlien Sivaji s power was in its infancy, and the young 
men had taken procession of the mountain-built fort, and led tlu'’ 


bands forth to plunder and destroy the Mahomedan villages aroUj 
Moro Triinmul had fitted up a hollow bastion on one of the angle 
the preinpice — in whieh the builder had left a small room 
anteroom — as his place of shelter. The inside was rudely plastiJp 
with clay ; and a sloeping-place, also of clay, bad been raisi'd fJ^r 
the floor, on which was placed a mattress and pillow. In the fac^ 
tho bastion a small oriel window laid built, which had a bak^Vi^ 
projecting from tho w^all, large enough for two people to sit in. 
Seated there, yon looked down a dizzy depth upon the forest below ; 


hut on all sides tho precipices, the woods, and their dcop glens, and 
the varied mountains beyond, formed a combination of glorious 
lieauty, which thert>, above all other places in the mountain fortress, 


was most deeply felt. 

Thither had Outiga been taken by the Brahmnn's servants oi^^ ^ 
morning of the battle. He had charged them to have the ^ 
swept and newly plastered with clay, and Gunga, with having i 
done as he wished. On its completion, she had gone into the temp!, 
to worship for him in the exercise of her vocation, as the signal wa 
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w be given, which they all told her of. She knew of hie de»i^ 
/Ele had charged her to watch Tara, and, if she saw her, to give him 
, information of her actions. He had told her that he should bring 
Fazil’s sister to the fort, for he foft sure she could not escape him. 
Herself, Zyna, and Tara should^ bo confronted at lost. How long 
should the latter elude him ? . For the Khan, Ounga cared nothing ; 
for Zyna and Fazii as little — they were Mussulmans, and must perish, 
— but for Tara ! 

Ah ytfs, stninge indeed, perhaps, yet not ‘unnatural, had been the 
revulsion. The jealousy which had urged Hiiuga to hate tho girl, 
and assist in plots for her ruin, had strangely altow^d to love. Twice 
had More Trimmul been foiled ; twice ho hail fallen savagely upon 
her, and beaten her cruelly. Wo know when he did when Tara was 
I last rescued, and how Giinga, relenting, had not then abandoned 
. him. But it had not ended there. The fierce rage of disappoint- 
rnent had broken out again and again, and hq Ivad vented it UMU 
! her brutally. She had borne this patiently at the time ; but she had 
sworn to lierself, in the tein]>le of tho goddess at Wye, not only 
to lend horsulf no more to Moro Trimmurs design, but had formed 
tho resolution to n,ssl^t Tara to escape — to carry her off by mountain 
]>athfi ; and she knew that if they could once enter the forest near 
the fort, they wore safe. 

Day by day, as these thoughts passed through Ounga’s mind, tho 
love for Tara grow stronger, till it became an absorbing 
Would she but trust her — would slie but believe her — they might 
^^*et again see their beloved Tooljapoor, and she would work out her 
-rgivoness by devotion^ It was nut too late, she thought: but .... 
Wo have already told how she mot Lor in the temple : but it is 
possible to describe her despair at her failure to induce? Tara to 
ipe, or when the man she dreaded, bid his servants seize and bind 
If she could have remained with Tarn —only war her .... 

J las ! it was too lute now. She had scarcely boon earned, shriek- 
from tho temple, by the servants of Moro Triminnl, when 
man followed, and said Tara liad become a Sutoo, and was • 
to be burnt next day beside the tank in the fort. Then Gutiga felt 
tho heroism of tho girl’s resolution. At least Moro Trimmul couhl 
not injure her j she would soon Jbe beyond reach of his persecution. 
It was well — ^yes, it was well. She could at least ijee her die ; and 
then ? . . , . 

The desire of death sat hard at her heart. At first she shuddered 
; but once it had entered, it abode there and gre^w stronger. 

T Moro Trimmul caat her off now, it would be but to bo haunted 
^ y the memory of the girl she had wronged so cruelly, and the love 
' tr whom^and the despair of whose forgiveness, h^ pursued hiv 
^4ght 'and day — ^nigh£ and day : but it seemed to have reached her 
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at last. »he touched me kindlj^^alie said to herself; “shfe 

itarted the hair from my i&ce as a sister would have done : ere she 
spoke to me she forgave me : and 1 will see her die, decked in flowers, 
ii» a holy and pure sacrifice. I will worship her as she goes to death, 
and then I will follow her. 0 Tarja, there, not here, I may b© for- 
jijiven.hcjforo the Mother.” 

Moro Trimrnurg servants had taken Gnnga, and literally obeyed 
the orders they had received ; bound her with one of her own gar- 
ments, lest she should do herself or them injury, and laid her gently 
upon the conch in the inner room. How long she had lain there sh 
liacl no idea ; bat, as the time passed, it only confirmed her resolution. 
She would die, no matter how. There was nothing definite in lier 
mind, but that she would die: a dull despair blunting ©very faculty 
—a reality of determination before which her very senses seemed to 
refuse office. 

She hciird Moro Trimmul ask without where she was, and tli« 
servant answered that she was within, lying on the conch. A small 
lamp had been ligbt^dand placed in a niche ; and as he entered a,^d 
stood over her, slio feigned sleep. She felt him unfasten the bandi^e 
round her arms, and then he dragged her roughly to her feet. , 

“ Devil ! ” he cried, this is thy '“doing, and she is gone. Lost ! 

0 Tam, bow beautiful thou wnst in living death!” ho continnoii, 
apos£r(»phizing her. “ speaking thy own death-soiitenco— as 1 listened, 

1 could have died for thee.” 

** Thou art a coward, Moro Trimmul,” cried the girl, scornfully 
and desperately ; “ thou darost neither die tliyself, nor kill me 
Thou dio with Tara ? she would spit at thce,^a8 I do.” 

He struck her brutally to the ground with his clenched hn;;^' 

“ Jjic there, witch ! doril ! ” he cried. Thou hast hicri tho ca^ V 
of all this ; alone, I could havo done it. Thou and she are one ui 
else wliy didst thou not decoy her her© ? Did I not toll theo tc* 

BO ? Speak 1 ” and he pushed her with his foot as slie lay |r 

Shu aroso, “ Moro ^'riinmiil,” she said calmly, but with desp^ 
tion in her vfuce, “ may the Motht*r forgive me what I havo 
with thee against Tam ; that is all I pray now. Between mo and 
theo all i« ended, long since. Let mo go. t will serve the© no longer, 

I spit at theo and defy theo ; and in the Tlajfth’s court, boforo ovory 
image of Kaloe in tho Dekhan, if 1 live, I will sing thy shame and 
her honour. Let me go out ? ” 

She saw him set his teeth, as his eyes flashed with a wicked glare, 
draw a knife from his waistband, and spring at her. Tho glitte«|[of 
that knife was the last thing, perhaps, of which she was conscioWjk 
except that she Beixe<l the hand that held it, instinctively, and then^ 
came a struggle for life. But only a brief one.^ A weak\girl, before 
a powerful man, could not endure long, — sioke^, too, os she was by 
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mis preyious blow. Back— bock, ho forced her to the window, which 
open ; on tho little balcon j without, they^ swayed to and fro 
fearfully for a moment ; but he wrenchcKi his hand free by a dospe* 
rate effort, and, striking her one heavy blow with tho knife, where 
ho knew not, — as tho body dropped heavily in his arms, he pushed 
it forth into the dark air. Ho did not hear it fall, though he listened ; 
but in tho morning, the vultures, which lived on pinnacles of tho 
precipices, were seen descending m hundreds to their hideous feast 
i>eIow. 


CHAPTER liXXXn. 

Kvziii Khah had followed tho progress of his father up tho mountain* 
sidu wil h intense iidcrest. The little imvilion on tho knoll, tho group 
gf Bralniiuns alreiuiy there, and tho open and ncivrly level spot wliioh 
had been selected us tho plaoo of meeting, were disiin<‘tly visible 
fiMni where ho stood with Buhvunt Rao, and a few other of his 
tmsty associates and n taiuers. Around, the horsemen — now^ mostly 
iliMnuuiitcd — were dispersed in pictureK[ue groups, talking together 
or lying laxily upon the soft sward holding their horses* bridlcuf, and 
shading their eyes from tho sun. 

Tu tlu3 town through which liia father hod gone, there appeared no 
stir. A few men were lounging alxnit tho gate, and ii fH)u the Ixistiou 
near it, and thus wore looking out upon tho Moslem horsemon 
apparently in nllo curiosity. Tho gate was open, and the towxis- 
w^])le, and w^omon with jars of water on their heads, wore passing 
%nnd fro uneonoernodly tis nsual. There was nothing to exeito 
. wpicioTi or apjntjlionsion, except in the mode of reception of hi« 
Aher, an<l the strange, unusual proposition, that tho lirst int/crvioW 
j^jbuld be on tho mountain -side, and alone ; but JJulwunt ttao hod 
j,^liiin(‘d iliis characteristically, and with a fair show of reason, and 
though uneasy, was obliged to be content : there was nt> remedy * 

how. 

So tho Khan’s progress in his palankeen had been watched with 
Intense anxiety as ho ascended the rugged pathway. At times tho 
bearers could be seen, and tho priest holding tho side of the litter to 
help himself along : again tho thick foliage, and turoa in the road, 
hid them from view. At length F azil saw the Brabmuns on tho knoll 
rise and advance a few stops, and tho palankeen emerge u]>oa tho 
open space, where it was set down ; and his father got out, adjusted 
his turban and shawl, and stood with the rest. Then tho hirers 
and tho priest moved a little aside ; and as the two men from above 
appeared, father advanced to meet themt and embraced one. 

it was Imt for a inomeat, and the fatal renult waaai/ once apjiarent. 
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With a cry of horror, which aroused many around him who had not 
been waionlng tho proceedings above, Fazil saw his father reel aod^ 
fall, rise again, as nis sword flashed in the air, and with the Peer 
Tuaiutain tlie unequal combat we have already described. No sound 
reached tliosc^ below ; they could on^y see the flashing of the wetmons 
in the sun, aud tho struggle of the combatants. Involuntarily, Fazil 
urged on his horse. Alas ! of what avail now ? Others had been 
watching as w'ell as he ; and the blast of the horn, which rose shrill 
and quivering as the Khan fell, was answered by volleys of match^ 
lock shots from the woods around. The pjhtes of the town were 
shut, and the walls and bastions manned as thickly as men could 
stand on then, whose fire on 'the horsemen below was hot and 
deadly. 

The effect of tho snrprise upon the helpless cavaliers need not ho 
detailed. Panic-stricken, and hemmed in on every side, they rode 
hither and thither, vainly seeking places of egrcBS through tho woodsy' 
or by the way they came, and w^ero shot down in scores either whezto 
they stood, or as they gathered in groups and charged hither Rftd 
thither in tho vain attempt to reach a foe. Among tlicse, Fa^il 
Khan, with Bui want Kao and some others, had kept together; aiid, 
in the emergoncy, Buhvunt’s clear perception, not only of the danger, 
hut the bc.st means of estnientinn from it, saved his yonng master. 
On the first jien'cption of his father’s fate, Fazil had seen that it w'ss 
impossible to give help. The town and its walls stood hetweon him 
nnd the ascent to the fort, and were utterly impassable. His next 
idea, in his griof and desperation, was to die with his men ns martyrs^ 
to the faith ; and h(‘ was al>on<. to dismount, and toko his chance or 
font, when Bulwuiit 8top[H*d him. 

“No, Moah,” he cried, “not while there is hope. ’JTicy who w 
Ix) helpless indeed without you, will need you yonder in camp. IfJ 
must be, I will dio with you, but not now. Follow me, nnd wc 
soon join them.” 

Well was it for Fazil Khan that in his retainer he p().ssessed cquah, 
ft devoted friend and one who had knowm the country as a youths 
In his recent visit to the fort, Bulwunt Itao had explored some of 
his old haunts. One pnthw'ay, lying near that by which they liad 
come, yvm hardly visible from tho pjain, bnt if it could be gained, it 
opened out afterwards into a long glade, which joined tho main-road 
Iwlow. It might be guarded, and they could bnt fight their way 
through it or fall. Certainly it was better than tho way they had 
come, before which, from the deadly fire maintained there, the bony* 
men had already fallen in a heap. ^ • 

liook,” continued Bulwunt Kao, pointing to the entrance to the 
mkin-road, “*ihere is no ho]^ there. They have been their old 
trick of felling across and no bono cto pass. The Abjs* 
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^inians have fallen in a beap^ and if we try, we ebfill but follow tbomt 
/We need not be martyrs yet, Moab/* he laughed cheerfully. “ Now, 
set your teeth, my eons,*' ho Gontinued.to*the men around, “and 
follow mo. We'may not all get tlirough ; but, Bumilla! come, and 
let God take whom ho pleases.’* ^ 

There might have l^on fifty roenf and others, as many more 
perhaps, — as they saw these ride together in a desperate raco in one 
direction, — joined them. Bnlwunt itao and Fazil were leading ; and 
08 they approached what seemed a portion of imporyions wood, Fazil's 
hcaH foiled him for a moment. ** You arc wrong, Bnlwunt Rao,** 
he cried. “ Wo cannot get through this — let us turn.** 

** Madman ! ** exclaimed the oibeit seizing tbo bridle of bis horse. 
By your mother and sisder, I swear I am right ! Follow me, iny 
children,” ho shontod, looking bftek, while ho again urged his hoi'se 
to its utmost speed ; “we are near now.** 

lie was rigid. A portion of the jungle jutted out beyond tlio iwst, 
and made a slight shoulder, os it were, behind which was the path. 

they tuniod round the corner, they saw a body of foot-sohliors 
drawn up acroas it; but cro these could miso their maieblocks to 
tire, the iinpc‘tuoua hoi’someu -y^ro among them, trampling some 
down, and hoiviug fiercely at others with ilieirlong Spainwh Hworda.^ 
Thu attack was jrro'^i.stiblo, and, the first lino of men forced,^ they 
encountered no others. Straggling shots woni lirod at iljcrn from the 
sides of tho inonntain, but witlumt olTuct ; and after riding nearly a 
mile down tbo glade at the same speed, tho patliway turnod into the 
[ muin-road, and they hoard* the din of the fight die away behind them. 

tho fifteen hundred millant cavaliers who had ridden that mom- 
Ane’ 'bjw'ly, they were tho only survivors. 

yVhile Nettajeo Palknrwas finishing his bloody work on those who 
liaincd after Fazil Khan’s escape, by closing up the pathway, and 
Icking from all side.s at ouco, such of the liorsomen as remained 
field, — Moro IVnurnul was busy with liis part of tho general 
J*'^^^ghtcr ; and as the fugitives rode on, tho din f)f the fight behind 
V Rowing fainter as they prcK^ocded, they wore met by tliat of tho 
grc*ater work in front, — more furious, and more terrible. 

Tct they pressed on, until, reaching a rising- ground which over- 
looked tho field, they could eeo. it all in its nideons reality. Tho 
Mahrattas had seized tho Beejapoor guns, and that*point fd defence 
no longer remaintjd to the MahornedauK. Thousands of tho enemy’s 
foot-men, in compact nms.scH, were charging disordered groups of 
UKp. huddled together, who made a vain resistance. Great numbers 


* The Portuguosc of Gervusod to iiuport lai^c qaantitios of Spanish and Genoa 
eword^bUidea. They wore held in high estimation at Boejapwjr, and they are 

etiU often to kometwith »i,tho oountiy . ThoBajah Sivaji'a famois sword Bhowttai, 
witii which he IdUed Khoo, is a Genoa blade of the first water. 
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of hotses oareenn^ madly abanti bat, for the most part, ihjp 
trooj^horscs were stilJ at their pickets, and were now protected bj^ 
the mahrattas. It was .evident that the Biirpri.so had been as com- , 
plete and irretrievable as at the f6rt« • 

Castin^f his eyes round this field, in sickoning apprehension — 
indeed, in almost hopeless des|iair— ^tho young Khan hjokod towards 
the tents where he had left his sister and Lurlee. The tents were 
standing, but the outer enclosure walls wore thrown down, and a 
crowd of followers and soldiers were apparently straggling together 
in the plunder of what they contained. The place was apart from 
the Held itself, and Ftizil pointed to it ; he could not s|>cak. 

The men with him had liatl no time for thought. Prom th<’‘ 
moment the Khau liad died at Pertabgurh till they drew rciu on the 
eininonco over the camp, they had ridden for life. But the worst 
was now evident ; and what they had hoped to find, was gone. The 
conviction that all their companions, — those whom they liad love(' 
in life, were dead, at once foil upon their hearts; and Uiilwunt 11^ ^ 

and many another rough votoran, hurst into passionate weeping., u 
b'a/il apiJesred calm, but it w'na the calm of despc'ratiou anejj 
mis('ry. “ Why do you weep, friends ? ” ho said. They arc 
dcful; why should wo live ? llcfitli'is better than dishonour ! Qr, 
and HOC — IJismilia ! ** — ^aud lio turned his horse’s head in the dirt^p. 
of tlio tents, t 

None thought of the risk. “Bisrailla ! shonted the mon. as, witlt 
tfjotli hard sot for a last struggle m life, they rode a mad raoo ti* 
their old camp. Near it they passed many a familiar face lyings 
uptnnied to the sun ; and, hewing Ihcir way thiongh a crowd 
plunderers which W'ero upon the ai*ea that had been covered by, 
khan’s tents, Pn/.il saw tliat their walls were tom down, and tha^' 
one remainc’tl ; and in the IhjJ of tlio rivulet which, lying low, screcj^ 
them from oliservation, they drew rein. In his miscrv Fazil wjg 
have dismounted, and again sought death on foot, but Bulwuntjipr 
saw the intention, and prevented it, as he had done bofon\ 

“No, no, Mcah,” ho said roughly; “you are our master nd% 
and os the gods have enabled mo to save you ouco to-day, so we will 
all try again. If they you sought liave bcien taken, they are in 
honourable safety with the Ilajah :.if they are dead, there is no help 
but in submission to God’s will.” 

A shout from sovci-al of the men caused Fazil to look round. He ' 
saw some persons running towards tho party who ha<l emerged from 
the thick jungle on the other aide of tho stream. They were gro^s 
who bod hidden themselves. 

One of them clasped Fazil’s knees* “ They are safe,” ho cried ; 
“Meah, they ate ^no this way with tho hunchback and ^hruf, who ^ 
would not let us follow lest wo should be seen! Tb^ went down the 
river; and sea! here are their tracks. Come!’* 
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y What need to speak moi^o now f The new interest absorbed aU 
Mother considerations* Several of the grooxoa were good traokers, 
r and the hoof-marks of the two pomes could not be mistaken. Thc^ 
know thorn well 

Late in the afternoon— ^ften l^wildcred in deep silent forests, often 
thrown out, often despairing of saccoss, often passing hard rocky 
ground where Fazil could see no tracks whatever, but v^re Bui warn 
Liao and the trackers held tboir way with confidence, a small group 
<if people were discoverod, from a Imoll whore the trackers stood for 
a time uncertain, sitting near a large banian tree, on the bank of a 
mountain stream. 

At a little distnnee, too, from thnm, sat a few men armed with 
rantchlocks, wbo were apparently guai'ding tbo rc^st. 

Fazil and the scouts approached, cautiously leading his horse ; and 
,thc first greeting was a rough one from the guards, who raised their 
'.pine to fire; but the next, a frantic cry of welcome from, the 
^^anchhack and Asbruf, who ran forward and prostrated themselves 
him. 

cliv* X) Meah, they aro safe — they are safe ! '* cried Lukshmnn, idsing 
“Como and see,” he criocj^ bursting into tears ; “ and the gods 
dow*, tbcc.’* 

Tho Haring bis oiy, Goolab rushed fonvnrd, clasping his knees^ and, 
untiblo to speak, wa.s sobbing passionately. • 

Yes, they were safe — Lurlec and Zyua. A rude bower of leafy 
branehes had been hastily made, with a scrcon of boughs twisUid intii 
^ ;j»takcs in front ; and so concealed wero they by the thick brushwood, 
<^^irt from tho grassy glade, that tlie littJo commotion wdiich Fazil’s 
d lining had caused, had not bt^en heard by them. Having dismounted. 

L preceded by old Goolab, who, in luv uncontrollable joy, now ran 
ore, screaming the news of his arrival, he enteri?d the enclosure — 
the two desolate women, whose utter desjiair nothing as yet had 
Uicd or alleviated, fell upon his neck and wept alrmd. 
low long they sat into the night they could not tell. Kftwrey, tho ‘ 
‘ luabratta officer who had followed tho party by Moro Trimmnl'a 
order, had overtaken thorn ; and, touched by the beauty and sorrow 
of the women, had not molested them. Tho nearest Mabomedan gar- 
rison was Kurrar, a town nt sonio disiam^e ; but ho had engagou to 
guide and protect them thither, and tho rewanl prorhised by Jiurloe 
was at once confirmed, and even enhanced by Fazil. Kakrey had 
already told them that the Khan's escape was impossible ; ana they 
w4Ere thus prepared for tho sad nows which Fazil brought. 

Kakrey decidedly objected, however, to Fazil’s horsemen, and even 
to Lukshmun and Aahraf; they wore gtraugers, and would bo in- 
evitably sospected. , Fazil and his men must take another road, ho 
aaid; and the ladies svust snlmiit to hardships'ainong mountain vil» 
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lagos and rough tracks for some dajs. They liad no other chanco of 
escape but in disguise, and alone with tim. He had already pro\ 
cured rough food and coarse clothes, and there was little time for 
rest ; ere the morning ho must take them away. 

Poor Lurlco ! All night while Pazil sat there, she had pored over 
tho book of astrological diagrams* in a hopeless puzzld of mind- 
IVhy should she hayo been mistaken? Why should her husband 
haro died who had left her so hopeful in themorning ? Were they 
all wrong ? was all this, tlio faith of her life, false ? 

It seemed bo ; but one thing was at least certain, that Tara*s nature* 
and Fazil’s were alike; and she appeared, in spitt- of her grief, to 
return to this discovery with a peculiar zc=;t. “ 1 am not Avrong,” she 
said, “ in this ; look ! ” — but Ave wnll spare the detail. She Avas too 
rnucli iHJwildcred by far, to uinlcrstand as yet the loss that had be- 
fallen lier, nor was she at all convinced that she aatis a widow. No, 
the stars could not be Avrong ; and for all they could say, sho onljr^ 
believed tho more that tho Khan would return- *^Whu had sctfifl 
him die ?” 

Fnzil was convinced of Kakrey’s good faith. BuUvunt Pao u, 
hesitatingly answered for him. TheyAAcro neighbours, and had b<^ 
lx>ys together. Pazil’s promises of rovkuM AAcre too profuse to ha* 
aught in competition with tliom. It was hard to persuade Z^ma that' 
he mftst leave her ngjiin; but as they Avero situated, they conld in»t 
roniaiu togrjther, ami must separate. For Fazil AAcuild not leave liis 
men, and ho determined, with Unlwuni and the* hunchback, to hov'cr 
ns long us possdde about the vicinity of Wyp. H(‘ might bo joined by - 
othtu: fugitives, ho might rc’sciio many of his people, and oven mal 
hcml against tho enemy ; above all, perhaps ho might get news 
Tara, and assist her. Jfo should avoid the Mahrnttu horse, and av ' 
a guide like lluhvunt Jiao, and onoof Kakrey’s folloAvers, avIid vol^ 
tored to accompany him, he could cither coiioeul himself or advam 
as needful. 

So, Avith many hmrs, and almo.st despairing, Lurlcc and Z} 
fircssed as pciisant Avomen in tho coarsest clotln^s, left him ere mcM 
ing dawned. Lurlco was not romjvrkable ; but tho fair skin anc 
beautiful features of Zyjia Avere often objects of Avondering interest 
and admiration among the mountain, pcaKaniiy, as they journeyed on. 


Throo days afterwards, Fazil and his men, who had been joined 
by other stragglers on foot and on horselwick, wore lying during the 
tlay in the placo of concealmoid which hatl been chosen by Kakre^s 
follower, and approved of by Bulwnnt Rao and the hnnebba^. 
In tbo depth of the jangle near Wye, there was a largo banian tree, 
pldutod by a small temple now deserted, because of some qyil repute. 
The tree liadUdurished while the temple had debajedi and wsa large 
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Enough, witli 1I3 oS^ais, to liave sheltered thousands. Tho outside 
/boughs trailed on the ground, screening overyi^ng within, whm 
^ tho bare, gaunt brandies, and the naked roots falling from them, rose 
high into tho air, coTorcd above with a ihiok foliage. A bright rill 
sparkled past the ; grass was abundant on tli^ hill-sidos, and a 
liboral price for grain had induced some villagors near, to supply tho 
men’s wants for d few days. * Every day, the hunchback and the boy 
Ashruf, disguising themselves as mendicants, had sung ballads iii 
the town of Wye, in order to gain information of passing events. 

They were lying concealed in this hiding-ploGe when, in tho 
afternoon of tho third day, the hunchback broke in upon Fazll and 
rioine others sitting together. “ them all go away,’’ ho cried ex- 
citedly ; “ I have strange news, Mcah, for thoe, — for thine car only/’ 
Tho men rose and went to a disianco. “Can it bo of his father? ” 
they said. 

No, it was not of him ; ho was lu^yond all hope now, and his 
,^^)loody head festoriug in the sun above tho gato of Pertiihgurh.* 

4 “ Moali,” said the man, in a low voice, “ Tara tho Moorloo is 

tIvo, but they are going to bum her to-morrow ; and I saw them 
king wood to llui river-Kido to make tho pile. They say tJio goddess 
j|^’‘Tno to her at Pertabgiirh, jmuI told her, before tho Rojali, to bo 
*a iSutco, and lie is going to make a groat show of her to tho people- 
f waited tilj I saw Iier corno into Wyo in ^ palankeen, and I .would 
have told her you were hci»e, but I could not get neJur her for tho 
ciuwd— they were throwing flowers upon her. Tho people df> not 
know her name, but T knew her: it is Tara. O Moah, you will not 
dot the Brahmuns do llibf! “ 

“By Alla an<l tho IVophct, no ! “ cried the young man, starting to 
^ h^ feet “ Dost iboii know tlic ])lace ? “ 

%“I — lean load a Darora on the hou.so/’ said Lukshmnn hoalta- 
tbr^j^ly, “ G(»d forgive me, it is not the first I Iiave led, and I observed 
'^nri^ll before I left/’ 

t' Where is Buhvunt Rao ? Cull him.” 
i)e is a.slocp, ” rtplied LukKhniun; “I will go and bring him/’ 

“Al<*a}i wants you ; come/’ he said to Bulwnnt Rao, after waking 
him ; and when he joined Fuzil, all wiis told him ; and tho three men 
consulted long and cisirncstly as to how the girl might bo rescued. 

“ O, were but Rama and a score of Pahar Sin^K’s Rainoosccs 
here,” said Lukshmun, “ wo could go and bring her to you to-night, 
without waking her ; but your Mussulmans would make but a poor 
%nd of that work/’ 

*®So, after discussing tho subject in every way, there seemed no 
chance of success but in an effort to carry her off from tho pile 
itself. The attempt might succeed or fail ; but tho mcm who would 
nndortakd it were at least desperate, and to abandon tbo girl to her 
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fote without ondoaTouring to rescue her, was not to^ be thought < 
In any case, they must leave their hiding-plaoo on the moirows o 
starve. A long march might take them at once beyond the dis- 
turbed countiy ; and they yrete not, in their present mood, likely to 
falter in their project 

Tara ! Hor name aroused a^thousand sweet memories. ' The day 
after the interview with the Bajah, she was to ha^e been demanded 
as a subject of their King ; and, in the Rajah’s apparently snbmissivo 
mood, hhzil had anticipated no refusal. What had happened to 
place her in the situation in which she was, ho could not conjecture ; 
but Bulwuut Rao and I/ukshmun understood at onco that she was the 
victim of Brahmun intrigues exqited by Moro Trimmul, and rejoiced 
in tho prospect of frustrating his intentions. Finally, the whole 
project was explained to tho men ; and in their hearty acquiescence, 
and in the orcitemont of a new and desperate action, the young Khan 
lay down that night, and, for the first time sinoo tho slaughter, slept 
soundly. ' 


CHAPTER LXXXm. 

Mbamwtiilk, the Shastrec, Anunda, and Radha, were pressing on as 
fast as the nature of their travelling would allow. Tlic Shastree 
hod a palankeen, for ho -was still weak, and the women rode ; but as 
he gained strength, he wiu» able to ride in turn. 

At first their stoges wore necessarily sliort, with frequent lialts ; 
but ns they proceeded, they had increased the daily distance ; and 
tho news of tho action at Pertabgarb, which* had spread over th 
country with incredible rapidity, made them moi*e and more tixixio ‘ 
to reach Wyp, and ascertain Tara’s fate. All attempts to trace 1 v 
on tho road were fruitlc^ss, Tlio army had passed, l>ut in tlio cc' ' 
fusion attendant upon its progress, individuals could not be ti*!tced|^ 
distinguished. 

At thf) last stfigo before Wyo they found tho village where the, 
lasted in much excitement. It was understood tlmt a Suteo woulc 
take place in tho town tho next day ; and though it was not known 
who the person was, tho certainty that such a ceremony would occur 
was beyond question ; and it was evident that people from all the 
country round would attend it. 

Anunda had not boon at Wye since her youth. Her parents, 
who had resided there, wore long since dead, and she knew, vaguply 
only, of some distant relatives. The Sbastree, however, in his piK- 
fcasional expeditions, had frequently visited the town which, from 
the number of Brahman families residing there, was then, as it still 
isi^ the seat of much learning, and, from its many icnnpl^ on the 
bank of the Krishna river, esteemed sacred. 
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/ The chief jmest of one of those temples^ Vishtm Pundit, im ap 
/old friend and antagonist m scientific and literax7 discussions, and 
Vyas Shaatiee knew he was sure of a hearty wdoome, OTen if h^ 
coming were not formally announced/ But oonBidermg that his 
wives might be an inoonvenionce, ho had sent a note on by a 
messenger, who had engag<^ td deliver it hiy daylight at furthest ; 
and as they set out for their last march, it was in hopefnl, perhaps 
joyful anticipation of news of Tara, by which thoir long suspense 
would bo ended. 

Mingling with the parties, therefore, which thronged the roads 
the town, and hearing many speculations as to the naturo of the 
Sutoo, but nothing definite, the travellers passed on as mpidly as 
possible ; and a faircT scone than the bed of the sacred stream, with 
its hundreds of bathem in the sparkling waters, the t-emplcs on its 
banks, and the brood flights of steps loading to the river, conld 
Jbordly be imagined ; but there was ono objot't in particular upon 
^hich all their interest centred. In the middle of a broad boil of 
ssnd near the stream, some men were already jailing Jogs of wood 
jilta a squaixi mass, and pouring oil on them ; fixing tall poles at the 
sides, and hanging garlands of fiowoi^s and wreaths of loaves to 
them. The pile was large, and would soon be completed for the 
sacrifice. , 

Vyas Shastree rode to the spot, and inquired of ^ho mcn^thoy 
were Brahmun priests — for whom the preparations wore being made. 
They did not know, they said, — it was a state matter. When the 
Sut^ camo there to die, she would be seen. Meanwhile she was at 
Vishnu Pundit's house, ahd he might go and see her, and worship 
as others wci*o dortig, 

^h^A.t Vishnu Pundit’s house ! The place to ‘which ho was going? 

♦rtainly, then, ho should seethe woman, wliocver she miglit be, that 
thre^ to be burned. “Had her husband died, then, hist night r'** ho 
^nrt -xi. If ho had, the I'lindit’s house must bo impure, and he most 
intr,‘ clsewlicro for lodgings. 

be No ; till* Sutce was in pursuance of a vow,” they said,— ” not an, 
ordinary one, and an effigy would bo bn rued with her.” 

The Shastree was puzzled, and rode ou, musing much at the 
nirangoncss of the act, and unable ti> account for it satisfnct<>rily 
Such sacrifices, from such motives, were no doubt wrilorious, but 
they were uncommon. 

He was ik>l far distant now from thoir destination, and, joining 
Anunda, who, riding a stout ambling ywny, was forcing her way 
tinough the crowd, followed by tbo litter in which sat Radha, he 
bade her come on leisurely, and himself urged his horso forward aa 
i(uickly os the crowded streets would allow, his frieud's bonso. 
Vishnu Pfindit himself was standing at tlio door of •iho outer court 
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opening into the street, across which some men wore tying garland^ 
of green leaves and flowers. Seeing the Shastree i^vaneing, ho\ 
came to him, and, assisting him to dismount, embraced him warmly. 

“I received your note,** he said f but I have had no time to reply 
to it. I have no room for you, old friend, owing to tho Sutee whom 
the Maharaja has sent to me — ^that is, not till to-morrow; but mean- 
while my neighbour tho Josee gives you one of the courts of his hous 
Take tho ladif?» there,** ho added to an attendant, “as they arriv 
Bat do you, Vyaa Shastrec, como with mo. I must speak with yo 
alone. Ah, wo had mourned yon dead — ^yct how wonderful it is that 
you arc hero, and to-day, too ! Come, I have mnch to say to yon 
that is strange — Tuost strange.*’ , 

Tho Shastroo followed him curiously into an inner court — one like 
that in his own house at Tooljapoor, wheiu he taught bis pupils. 
N^umbers of pcx^plo were pressing through tho outer court, bearing 
offerings for worship; but in tho placo they went to, they were alone, 
and the Pundit closed the door. / 

“ Vyas Shastroc,** he said, looking at him intently as they sat down, 
and speaking with irrepressible concern and grief in his voice,. 
frimid 1 0 dear old friend I I have dark new's for thee to-ilay, Alas’ 
and woo to mo that 1 have to tell it*! Hast thou a daughter named 
Tara?” 

“ I* liavo come to seek her — ^followed her thus far — ^what of hor ? ** 
replied tho SliosLrco, sickening with apprehonsiou — “ what of her? ’ 

“ Slio was a priestess of Toolja Mata at Tooljapoor, wan she not? ” 
asked the Pandit. 


“ She was so, friend, and tho Mussulmatm caTriod her off. Buh 
they spared her honour! O, .say they sj>arcd her honour!” he erw 
clainied piteously, and stretching forth his hands. ^1 

‘^Sho was an liononrcd guest w'ith them, fritmd, and would that— 

0, how sh.'iU 1 say tho rest? ” ho thought, — “how explain tliis niiso^B 
Alas, what evil fate hath sent him hi-day I” JH 

“ Thou art keeping something from me,” said the Shnsirco, striwH 

to be calm. “ If — if Tara — my daughter What is O friom^ 

wo have buffered much suspense, much anxiety ; — for her sake have 
talcon this weary journey; and we hoped to have found her here among 
friondfl, perhaps with thoe. What host thou to say of her ? Did 

they not give her up, as wo heard they would ? Have — tboj'- ” 

“ Yes, sho is here,” returned tho Pundit hesitatingly, and turning 
away lua head iu a vain attempt to repress liis tears. “ She — she— 
is a widow, is sho not ? ” ho asked. 

Then tho truth flashed upon tlio wretched father with feaml 


rapidity. That crowd of people ; that hideous pile of logs : the 
preparations and r^oioing were lor her death — for Tara's, and after 
aU ho was too lato to savo her ! O, if he had only fanrrifMl*ou, — if he 
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/had only left home sooner ! But thought notv had no definite form- 
it was a confused and conflicting chaos, ntterlr unconttoUaUe. 

Whei'e havo ye put her ? ** ho asked, in a.low hu^ voice, as, with . 
a sickening pressure at his heart,- his futures aseomed the haggard 
expression of weary age. 

“Friend,** said the Pundit, pi&sing his arm around himandtrnng 
to raise him up, “ come and sec. Such poor honour as wo can ao to 
her on earth while she is with us, wo have already done and will 
oontiniie. Come and soc. Arise 1 If thou art a inu) Brabmun, hoai- 
this, like a god on earth as thou art, and bolievo it for her etonal 
glory. How few are chosen for this sacrifice I truo jewels only aro 
they — pure gold, to bo purified in the fire !** 

“ In the tiro,*’ ho echoed dreamily — rising, and supporting himself 
against a pillar in tho room with a hopeless gasturo of despair—** in 
the fire! — I tell thro, Vishnu Pundit,*’ ho added presently, “it cannot 
bo: who has wTonglit this cruelty upon her? Who has done it? Of 
licr own act and will it could not havo been ; but if tho coancillhave 
{hired to — to ** 

ili( night y(va dead — you, her mother, and your now wife,**' 
replied tho Pundit, interrupting him. “ Sho was suffering hopolcsa 
porsoeutinn and insult, and ia\he temple at Portalignrh sho stood 
beforo tluj ISluther’s image, and detdiwed herself sutoo before tbo 
Braljiniinfl. Could vro recall tho wonls ? I was prysout. Mod it 
h(^eri my own daughter I hail be^cn thankful. O SbaBtnx) ! it waa 
her glory !*' 

Vyas Sliastree could npt reply. “Lot me soo her and hoar it from 
jher oivji was all lie could utter at all intelligibly. 

Certuirily, if tliouVill,'* replied tho Pundit; “sho is ready to gi> 
now , hut tho hour is not emno. And yet, Vyas Shastreo, beware*, 

. puld it not bo bott<>r she belit'ved you all dead, and so died happily 
^“^>kii)g for you, than, seeing you alive, be shaken in her detorimna- 
u ? Will not the Kivc of life como out of this, and rise defiant to 
convictions? Ala.s! alas* my friend, it is not for mo to comO' 
^^Wtween your love and her mother’s and that poor child, hutbewarej 
she canuoi retract now and live, otherwise than in dishonour and 
infamy ; and hereafter you will cry in agony to the goddess Mother, 
she had better have died — and will bo guilty of sin in having sljuken 
her faith if she live. Did you refuse whem she was called before ?— ** 
Tlic Shastree groaned, and his breath came os* it were in broken 
gasps. Ho was trembling violently. “I — I — must see her/’ ho iiaid. 
“jlx't her di^:idc and, unable to stand, he again sat down* 

“ Drink some water, Vyas Shastree; it will refresh you,” said tho 
Pundit, bringing a vessel full from the end of the apaHment, 

** No, no, friend,” he replied, patting it away, ** I will not eat or 
tilf this is jkibi, if it is to be. Let us go. * I am no loss a- 


drink 
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JBraliinun than thjaelf. If the Mother w^om she serves has spoken^ 
to her, it is well-*-she will go to lier. Mj child ! 0 my child !” cried 
the miserable man in Lis •ag 9 ny. “ O Mother, wlmt liath she done 
for this to como to her — she, so ]5ure, to need tho sacrifice of fire I 
O Toolja Mata, was it noedod ? Como, Shastreo, I am toady now,” 
he continned, after a pause. “ Do not 4clay.” 

Tho Pandit said nothing. Ho again passed his arm ronnd his 
friend to support him, and, leading Ixim to a door in tho further end 
of the room, opened it. A small court intervened botwoen tho place 
whez'o they stood and a larger one beyond, tho door of which was open, 
and showed a crowd of people, mostly women, struggling to approach 
Korxie object beyond. All had garlands of fiowors in their Lauds, and 
vessels wherewith to pour libations. Suddenly thoro was a shrill 
jiicreiug scream ; and tho crowd swayed to and fro, retreating back- 
wards before some priests who were putting clie people out. 

‘^"Vyhat can have happened?” cried tho Pundit, hastening on. . 

Como quickly.” 

Vyas Sliastreo felt instinctively that Anunda had seen Tara, anti 
ho rapidly followed his friend. As bo entered the next court, ho aa^ 
at a glance all ho yoarnod for — all that ho most draoded to see. 

A bower, as it were, of troUis-work*, had been titled ux» in tho large 
apartment of tho Pundit’s house which wUwS raised slightly from tlio 
ground, and it was covered with heavy garlands of green leaves and 
fiowors, as tliongh for a bridal. Tii the narrow doorway of this bower 
stood a slight female figure, richly dressed in a bright crimson silk 
dress, striving to put away tho arm of a Brahmun priest, — who w'as 
preventing her f roin stop[)iiig forth, — and struggling with him. Tl 
taco was full of horror and misery, and the eyes dashing with oxcitj 
ment aud despair. Before her, wiilnmt, lay nii elderly woma 
sonst'lcss on the ground, 8U[)ported by a girl ami several other womj 
who were w’eeping bitterly. Tara, Anumla, llfidha ! — Low had th* 
met ? Alone, ho could have met Tara firmly, but with them ? 
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now, however, did tho ShastreoV heart fail : no matter what f oUowc 
hononr or dishonour, ho would not leave his child. Darting forwa! 
past the Pundit, pushing aside some women, who, screaming sense- 
lessly, would not bo put out, — Vyas Shastreo leaped upon tho base- 
ment of tho room, and, dragging away the BraLinun priest, stood by 
his child. “Tara, O my life ! 0 my child!” ho cried passionately, 
“come forth, como to us !” 

It was the effort of an instant only, for tho attendant priests had 
seized him and drawn him back forcibly, while they held him un. 
“ Thou canst not touch her now without defilement,” one said, who 
know him. ” Sho is sutco^ 0 Vyas Shastree, and pure from thy 
touch, ovon ; abo is bathed and dressed for the sacrifice.” 

Tara, Tara f” gasped the unhappy man, not ‘heeding the words. 
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“Tare, como forth — come; I, thy father, call thee ! O my child, da 
not delay ; come, wo will go away — ^far away, to the Mother — 

To the Mother ! Perhaps if ho had iiot said this, Tara would hare 
been unable to repress those last fearful yearnings to life winch now 
tore her heart ; bat tho echo on her own spirit heavily and irre* 
pressively. To tho Mother I Yes, in her groat misery, all she could 
see in her mental agony — ^what sho saw in tho temple at Portabgurh, 
— all that she had dwelt upon since, — wore tho glowing mby eyes of 
the Mother far away at Tooljapoor, glittering, as sho thought, in glad 
anticipation of her coming. Tho samo Brahmim priest who was 
preventing her ogress when her mother appeared, had again crossed 
his aims before the door. As she saw her father advance, Tara 
staggoroil buck aiTrightod ; it was as though he had risen from tho 
dead ; and at his despairing ory the girl could not have restrained 
herself, bad n(»t the echo of his last words fallen on a heart which, 
though welliiigli deaii to life, liad rallied for a while to its pjirewt 
affections; — but only for a while. 

“ Thou canst not movci heneo.” said tho 11m.hmun priest. “ Cry 
*J<?y Tooija! Joy Kaloo!’ O Tam! then wilt not now deny tlio 
Mother ! — all oIfo is dead to tlyc/* 

No, she could not deny her now — she would not. With that 
stningc liglit in her ryes — that soomingly Hupernatnral forego in her 
actions, which tho people thought the emanation of divinity, Tara's 
spirit was rallied by tho priest’s words. “Joy Tooija Muta!” she 
cried, stretching her arms into tho air; “I am true, O Mother! I am 
true ; and even these bhall not keep mo from thco now 1“ 

V Stninge onlhusiasi^ ! stranger fortitude, which, having no terror 
fjy a horrible death, lias carried on votaries even to the llamcs witli 
\ consianey and devotion worthy of a nobler fate ! In other caBCS, 
l]^^rihly love — the desire to free a licloved object from tho paina of 
for life's errors, and insure final and perfect rest to its 
jjj^morial spirit — or a gmiifioation of tho all-absorbing grief wliicli 
oka on present death as tho only remedy for despairing sorrow — * 
might exist ; but here was no such incentive. Tho spiritnal portion 
of tho girl’s nature was alono concernod in the question ; and that, 
onco excited by position and circumstanco, bad insured a more por^ 
feet observance of Ber vow than earthly passion. 

A strange enthusiasm indeed ! Ah yes, — from tho period to which 
we cautreco it in a dim legendary superstition of tho past, through 
the two thousand years since the Gimk philosopher stood on tho 
’;Sinks of Indus and Ganges and recorded it, to the time when it waa 
mode to cease under the stem power of a purer creed — how many 
have died, alike self-devoted, alike calm, alike fearless ! Womon 
with ordiuaiy affectious, ordinary habits of life, suddenly lifted* up 
into a suUitmty of positiou,«--cren to death, — ^by ^u infiuenoe they 



v^re unaUe to repress or control — ^barbaroas and superstitious if you 
1^1, but sublime. 

Tara had conquered, llcjr father hung upon her words with an 
absorbing rov'croutial fear, as the fast sound of them died away and 
was drowned in the shouts of “ Jey Toolja Mata ! ** which burst from 
the Brahmuns around, and were takem up by the people without, 
whose frantic efforts to gain entrance wore redoubled. He had 
heard her doom from her own lips, and, believing in the inspiration 
which prompted thorn, his head fell on his bosom ; then the men, 
feeling his frame relax, let him go, and he fell prostrate before bis 
child and worshipped her. 

They had removed Annnda into an inner room, atid her Konsos had 
lullied under the care paid to her. As ho rose with a despairing 
gesture, and turned away from his child, the Shastroe sought Annnda. 
“ There is no hope,** ho said, “ wife — none. It is her own act, and 
tho Mother takes lier. She is doomed, and I saw it in lier eyes. It 
is enough tluit wo have como to see it ; she is already gone far beyond 
ns, and we dare not recall her.** y 

He closed tho door, and within were Radha, Annnda, and Jiimsclf 
What ho said to th(;m — how ho consoled them, no one r'ver know ; 
but after a while they came forth, bathed and jmrifiod tbonisolvcs, 
and went and sat silently noal* their dunghter. 

Now, they Uokod at her calm, glorious Ix'aiify as she sat within 
tho bower, decked for tho sacnfice, writh heavy wreaths of jossamint' 
(lowers about Ikt head, and rich golden ornaments uhout her person, 
— their faith, criu*l as it w^as, bid them rejoice. No more contumely 
HOW', no mow reproach, no more sin, no more persecution. Her littlj 
history w'as tolil them by Vislmu Pundit, and believed. Taiu wjB 
pure, and if the Mother had called her — even through tho firo — sll 
must go. 

So they sat listening to her, as she recited tho‘?c passages from 
Holy Hooks w’hioh her father loved, relative to humble and 
glorious maHyrs like herself, — ^meii and w’omon who had undcrgilB 
rto trial, and wore at last free. Sometimes she .spoke to them calmly 
— ^told them how she wished her ornaments to ho disposed of — ^what 
eharitablo donations were to be given in her name — what messages 
were to Iw delivered to licr friends, and the servants who had tended 
her; Imt she never spoke of tho past, nor alluded to her parents, as 
though she had believed them dead. She never mentioned Aizool 
Khan or his family ; she shed no tear, nor did any human wcaknosfi 
appear t('» mingle with tlio rapt devotion which it was evident filW 
her mind, and absorbed every other faculty. 

So they sat — the girl within, the father and mother and Badha 
witnont, the bo\ytT — ^their eyiss blinded by tcarS| .their voices choked 
vith sobs. Tara hid them not to weep ; but that emotion could not 
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be denied. No one dared*to intrado upon that last terrible sererintf 
of earthly ties. And so the priests chanted^ and the shadows feu 
eastwards, and lengthened. 


CHAPTEU LXXXIV. 

Ajteb a while, they heard the sound of drums and cymbals, and of 
the rude Mabratta pipes, advancing up the street, playing a wailing, 
monmful air, and the musicians stopped at the door of the ootw 
court. The people within fell back, and made a lane of egress, and 
Tarn rose and came forth from the bower. Once she prostrated her- 
self before her father and mother, and those with her ha%v a shiver — 
whether of grief, despair, or U'lror, who could suy — pass through her 
body ; but she rocovorod herself quickly, and us sno stood on the 
aipper step of the basement, she asked for flowers, and, throwing 
irindfuls among the crow'd, descended tho stops into iho court. 

^ Then slow ly on through tho people, who woralupped hc‘r as she 
passed ; and out of the court into the street, where au open litter, 
.such a one as sho had sat in when they made her a priostesa of the 
temple at Tooljapoor, awaited her. Ourriod in this, as in a trium- 
phant procession, and with baskets full of flowers before her, 8b<* 
threw them among tlic crow'd. As she proewded tlirougb tho streets, 
shouts from tlio people around her, and from those on houBC-tops, 
trees, and terraces, vfcrc Redoubled ; many w'oinon shrieked, and moat 
grayed aloud for the Sutce. The clash of iho music iucri^asod, and 
^omareli played w'as one of vicdoiy; while companies of Urahmuns, 
'^re-headed, joined the juticession, singing and chanting the hymns 
f 'death, bio, on throuiijh tho town, past tho holy hmiples, and into 
*0 river lK*d, where tJionsanda awaited lier, ami set up a hoaract 
^ mting as they saw her first. What was the first honour of life as 
Jj>riefitess, to this glory of its death ? 

She reached the pile, now covered W'ith fluttering pennons, and 
strcamcra, — orange, white, and crimson, — and thousands of garlands, 
wdiich the people had hung or thxow'n ujion it as votive o^oriugs since 
the morning, — ^and the ]itt4,T was sot down for her to ahglit. It was 
W'ith difficulty the crowed was kept back so as to form a sjkw'h n^und 
the pile whief would admit of her passing in ])roct/<sion ; but it was 
cleared at last by the Brahmnna. and the people liung liack aw'estraok 
and .staring at the beauty of the victim. 

Tai'a looked at tho pile ; but there was that strange ecstasy glow- 
ing in her eyes wliich appeared to have rendered her uneoncious of 
its purport, or of all els© about her. Sometimea she cast up her eyes 
witii a stibinge bright smile, and nodded as if she were saying, as 
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perlmpft slio did, “I come, I come.” Agsiin she looked rotuid her! 
dreamily. The roar of the people’s voices, the clash of cymbals, tho ] 
shrill screams of tlio pipoaaud hon:^, the hoarse braying of tnunpets, 
und the continnoi^s Ix^ating of deep-toned drums, were around her, 
drowning the sound of words, and jhe bittor so^ and low shrieks 
of her mother and Radha at Her side. . Her father’s spirit seemed 
to have risen to the need of tho occasion, for he stood near hor 
joining ihu solemn chant, which blended with, and softened, tho mdo 
music. 

As she stood, tho Brahmuns worshipped her, and ponred libations 
>K>fore her and on her feet, tnnebed her forehead with sacred colour, 
and put fresh garlands over her neck. Then tho last procession was 
form(»d, in which she would walk round the pile thrice, and ascend 
it, as Ikt last act of ceremonial observance. Now, and beforo sho 
had to iiiko off bor omaments, she turned hop full gazo on it, and 
they .thought, who were watching her, that she seemed to compre-y 
horid its purpose. A huge platform of logs, black with oil and greasy 
that had boon poured u[K>n them, strewed with camphor and franl^ 
incense, which had been scattered lavitbly by tho IK'D])!© in their 
votive offerings, and smeared with fed powder, A rude step had 
been innde for 1’ara to ascend by, and on tlio summit some bright 
cloths^ were laid as a bed, wHiero she might recline, upon which a 
small Vlligy of«a man, rudely conceived anil dn'ssed, Imd boon placed. 
Jlcr marriagc-bod in tho spiritusil sense of the RKTihce, on wbicb, 
through fire, sbo would be uiiitod to her husl>and. Tho whole wfia 
garish, hideons, and cnicl. Face to face with death so horrible, so j 
imminent, tho girl seemed to shiver and gasji suddenly,* and sankn 
down swooning. 

VishuTi Puiiilit, and another old Brahmun, raised her up. ^ 
must not be,’* they said to each other in a wdiispcr ; “ she must n- 
fail now, else shame will como upon ns.” ^ 

More Trimmul was near her also, and had been ono to seize ll 
mechanically as slic was falling. To him tho scene w^as hko sor^ 
mocking phantasy, which held him enthralled, while it urged him tc^ 
notion. Since he had murdered €runga,his evil spirit had known lia 
rest ; no sleep had como to him, except in snatches more horrible, than 
tho reality of waking. Again and again he had felt tho rush of the 
girl’s warm blood upon bia hands, and the senseless body falling from 
his arms into tho bl.aek void of air, to be no more soon or heard of — 
and had started up in abject fear. Day or night, it was the same ; 
— ^tbo short struggle, tho frantic efforts of the girl for life, his 
maddened oxoitions to destroy her, wore being acted over and over 
again. Every moment of his life was full of them ; and notliing else, 
do what he mig^ft, go where he would, came inst^. He jiad eaten 
opium in large quantities, but it only made the^faaiiiy of hideoua 
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Arision more palpable, and exa<^geratod all its details. Ho had bosiod 
himself deeply in the arrangements consennont upon the victory and 
the distribution of plunder, but with nopu&ct l&nnted by Gunga’s 
murder on the one hand, by Tacra^s detcVzuiitation to die as Suteo on 
the other, the romoiist ranees of Maloosrny and otjior friends only 
irritated him the more. They liad endeavoured to reetarain him from 
going to Wye to seo her bnrhed, but with no result — ^h© had broken 
from them, and ndJen over alono that morning. 

Soon after he arrived, he heard that Vyas Shastreo and his sister 
wcjre already there, and he had sooght her, and m his former desperate 
manner, threatened and persuaded m turn. It might be that, having 
expenenee of these thn^ats. Ibid ha imd longer feared thorn, or that the 
position she now oeenpied was so utterly hopeless as regarded Tara, 
That even he must stn? that it was useless to fiersocuto her further. 
As a last resource, he bad ]inipi>sed to some of his own men, despe- 
rate. and licentious os himself, bi atlai'k the procession, and carry 
Tara away; but, hardened as they were, tho siicnloge of violently 
a))duetiiig a Snteo, was nn inipossiblo crime against, their faith, and 
hi^ proiiosal had been rejected. 

lie was there, tlR‘rt>ft)re, alone. ITc had bathed and performed the 
needful eerornonies with the otlfer Unihmuns, and tho thought that 
lie ^lu)uld at least see Tara die, came, for^the time, liki' swoot rovenge 
into Ins heart, feeding his evil passions and sustaining thorn, llevils 
l>oih, Tara and Gunga, wdtehes and sorceresses. What matter if both 
died luirrible deaths? it was tho penalty of their crimes ; and in nueb 
w rhonglits a momentary ron.solation was offered by the mocking lieod 
\v.t hjs beail, to bo w'hirlefl away to t he chaos of despair, in w’hirh 
'4|niga seernt'd writluii]} in her blood, and Tara tossing her arms in 

la irony of the fire. 

he had walked wdth her, almost beside her, from tho house, 
through the st roots, to tlio ]Mle by tho nver-side. In tho litter, 
snrmiiuded by ehanting priests, she was unapjiroaehable ; but^ Hiiik* 
ing to the earth helpless lieforo him, she seemed once more fated to 
be luh prey. 

“Tarn, Tara,” he whispered quickly and sharply in her car, as, 
helping her to rise, he passed his arm under her. “ Coin«, O 
V)o]o\ed' Rive thyself, even now-peven now. I cuu do it. Como, 
O beloved ! ” 

I’he words and his hot breath on her clieok rouflcd tho girl more 
completely than auglifc else coiihl have done. »Slie did mtt speak, 
but she arose, htrong and defiant, and, shaking him off, puslied him 
awia^’ so violently from her, that ho staggered and fell backwanls. 

For some time past, a body of horsemen, with their faces tied up, 
after the faihiou of Mahratta cavaliers, the housings df their horses 
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weatber-8 tabled, and llieir enns rasfe^ and unpolished, had inoved\ 
about the bod of the river and the hank beyond, and as the pTooes- 
sion advanced to the pile; pressed on nearer to the crowd. It might 
be a hundred men or more ; and *ihe leader, who was^ a Mahratta, 
spoke chooi-fnlly to the people whq addressed him, and told them 
of his piirsnit of the Mussulmans, and. the raid they had done into 
the Jieejapoor conntry, from which they were only now returning m 
time to scfi the show l)efore they went home to the fort. 

Our old friend Bulwunfc Rao had become spokoRinan and 
ostciiHible leader; and the hnnchback rode with him, and bandied 
wonls with the bystanders freely, hut in good humour. With them, 
tof>, was Fazil Khan, who ioinod heartily in the rough jokes which 
were passing — many, ftfc his own expense of ragged clothes, rusty 
arms, and gaunt fcaturt3a : and thus the Ixind press(*tl on to the very 
skirts of tho crowd, as if to see the Sutee, but actually to take up 
the* position neces*»ary for theur adventure. During tho dav they 
hatl passed several bcjclios of Mahratta horse, but had be‘eri takrm 
for a similar party, and Lad us yet been unchallenged; and in y.e 
crowd, tlieir bold confident demoanonr, and tho ready replies gjvt n 
to all questions, with the certainty fynong the people that every Mos- 
lem soldiiT had penshed at Pertahgurh, or was a prisoner, prevented 
any suspicion of their real c^iaracter. 

Hiilwunt Kao had seen Sutce rites lu'forc. They had watched 
tho procession issue from the town, and he knew Tam vKuild alight 
frn^i tho litter when she arrived at the pile. As she did so — as the 
titter was carried aside, and before the proee'-sion around the pil^ 
was binned — thev had determined to ride in upon the crowd ajM 
bear her away. 'J^hey had no fear of the result ; tJiero was not a d-^l^l 
among them. They knew that every horseman in the town wTuh* 
be pivRont there, unarmed and on foot, and tliat milea wonhl lie 
Itassed by them cro pursuit could be made Their old hiding-jfihue 
was not known, and boyond was open country; and if a loiig^ ntie 
by night, wdiat fear? — ^tho horses were fresh and wiOl fed. 

Bo ready, Aleah,” said Bulwnnt Rao, in a low voice. “ See, they 
are clearing a space around the pile for her to walk. Holy Krislina ! 
how beautiful she is ! ‘ Jey Kalee ! Jey Toolja Alata !* ” he sliouted 
with the crowd. Then turning t« the hunchliaek, he bfide him go 
round the rear of tho party and see they nil kept togetluT. “ As one 
man, Lukshmun, \vheu they hear our about, let them follow.” 

So they advanced nearer and nearer, and the crowd on focit, 
unable to I’csist the pressure of the horses, gave way before f^em. 
The sword of every man was loosened in its sheath^ and a few of 
the rear men, who had matchlocks with lighted maUdioa slung over 
their backs, unslung them, and held thorn on ^eir aaddhdiows ready 
for tiso. If any one had noticed Fanil Khanj they womd have seen 
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f him smoothing a cushion/ as it wore, of cloths upon the pommel of 
his saddle, while he wakened his horse with an occaaioiaal touch of 
his log, and kept him excited forn sudden rush. 

He moved up close to Bulwunt llao, “ If I fall, dear friend, in 
this/* ho said, “ toll them bow it was, and take the men to them. Do 
not wait for mo ; let them do with mo as they list.” 

Bulwunt Rao Miniled. “ Fear not, Meah/* he replied. Hide 
thou in to her, and trust to ns for the rest/* 

FaziTs teeth were hard set, and his heart throbbed quick; but ho 
was calm and cool. It w'as no lime for chance work, and there 
must not be any niistako now. Ih? felt liis sword wiw looso in tlio 
BliniUi, and smiled to hinihelf. Tin? men had onb'i's not to strike 
nmirmed people; but if any resistod, tliero would be some rtwengo 
for IVrtabgurli he tliouglit, auil, looking nuiiid, saw iho rough faces 
of Ills f(d1owcr.^ in iluck array behind him, holding in their boi’ses 
.as though for a raeo 

, 'I’lioy t'UW Tara alight. Fazil was not a BtoiioV-throw dwtant, and 
jH*i’}iaj).s hho niiglit sec him. but tiJie did md. He was ru>t in her 
thoughts mnv, the agdiiy of n Iiiupiisliing hnu hud passed fnuu her 
in the de spair of life long ago ** Tliey saw her suddenly sink down, 
and Vi.shnu Pundit and ]Mt»ro TninmuJ stoop to r.usr* her up. 

** Bisiinlla! Futteli-i-nul)lK*e ! ” ened tlie^^oung Kliun, as, pressing 
his )i<»rso*rt Hanks, the animal biuindcd forward. ‘‘Bibinilla, biMtliers, 
YaAlla^ Ya Alla ! *' 

“Y"a Alla! Ya Alla! ** ehouted the r(‘st Ix'hind, as they t«>o gave 
(VJicir horses the roin, and Ml dashed forward furiously. 

men with jsilcs and stn^ks struck at Fiizil, Bulwunt, and 
naiyishmim, as tliey came <in first, but none there hail arms. It was 
as Tara, walehmg the efleet her effort against Moi*o 'rrinnnul, 
•^tooJ apart, with Hashing tyes and hea\ing bosom — bi-longing for 
the nioraent to tlio worM sin- had abjured- that iho hoitrae sliout of 
the horsomon ftdl upon ln*r ear, ^:jhe lookc*d at them for u moment ; 
she saw jieople go down lK.'faro them, tnunpled, shrieking, under foot, 
and the weapons Hashing in the huiilight. Then two men stopjied 
for an mstji,nt— -she was lictwcen thoin : boili stooped towards her 
at the same moment, and one threw hiiriKolf off hiH^horae, and lifted 
her to iho other’s saddle. 

As it was done, a man B]irang at FaziVs horse’s bridle, witli a 
frantic exf*cratiim, caught it, and jerked it violently. The uoblo 
bea^t, urged on — for Fazil saw the ilanger — partly reared, but was 
heUt down by the bridle; elsr* it had iared ill ijcrhajis with the 
vonng man — Tara was not sensible now, and ho could only hold 
tier up with difBculty — had not Luksliinun Ixjeu nigh. 

“I never '•kill Brahmuns/’ he said through his teedh, “but thou 
art a devil /’ and he struck at l^oro Trimmol's bare neck with all 




wound, the Imndiback spniniy to hLs hoi^se, clambered upon it like a 
cat, and iloiirhshing Itis bloody sward, though be struck no one, rode 
by FazilV bide onwards, unharmed. 

No one opposed Ibcm ; tho action? was too sudden and too despe- 
rate. The crowd, also, was not so thick towards the river, and gave 
way iKdoro them ; and, dashing through the shallow ford, the horses 
throwing up the briglit water in a cloud of sparkling drops, they 
gallofK'd up Iho bank, and even Ihen, wtTO beyond pursuit. A few 
of the malflilock-men, firing their jueees over tho lieads of tVie crowd 
beyond, shook them in defiarieo, as they turned to ndo after thoir 
party, and a few shots in r(*tuiTi, the b.ills of wliieh sang shnlly in 
the fur <»ver their lieads, were tired after ihein by people in tho 
throng wdth harmless elTeet. 

n was long ere the j»arty drf'w rein, and no one spoke. Tam lay 
easily, supported on liie cushion by Fazil’s arms, and be watched 
anxiously for signs of returning eonsi:it>usnes.s. Jt came at last, an 
ho felt her e.litig to him, and ^she looked up to hia fare, as theyerossKf 
a small streamlet leisurely, with a plcmbng look wduch could not T>e 
inistalcim. , 


“ Ah, fear not,” he .said ; ” fear not, beloved ’ Thou art, safe now; 
and that hideous pag<stnt is* far Isdund. Didst thciu think, Tam, 1 
would leave tdioe to die that Irightful disith without iin oiTori 

The beauteous oyt^s openetl ogam, and eli»se<l .softly as tho bsars 
welled from tin ni. The rapt glifft-ring expression of religions cn- 
ihusiaHUi hml passed away, an<I lelt the w^‘n•ld coming bark fast iuUij 
them, with all its tender interests and lovQ, a thoufaandi’old mo]^ 
pow'erful than beforn, ^|b 

That night, another pilo vras lighted bv the river-side, an* a* 
corpse, never rmnoved from the spjit wdicre it fell, w^as burned upon 
it; but the pile of the Siiten remained, grim and black, and’ ibe. 
garlanda of flowers had withered in the next day’s sun ere iti was 
dismaulltid. 


There were a thousand rumours current in the town for some days 
as to who could have done so bold a deed, but no one guessed tho 
truth. Had Mfiro Trimmul lived, he could have told ; but he had 
never spoken after the hunchback’s stunly «leath-blow. So tho 
people iHjlmved that some of tho starving Bcf*japoor cavalry, wander- 
ing alvout, had determined to attack the people collected for Ibo 
Sutoe, ami plunder them of %vhivt they conM ; and that the m h 
ornaments wduch the Suteo herself had worn attracted tbcir 
tion, and they had carried her off for them. ^ 

Soxno days afterward.'**, too, near a sp*)t where the fugitives had 
n«ted for a a^IuIc, the remains of a young woman, so much torn by 
wild beasU as to bo unrecognizikble, with sozAo ahreds of silken gar- 
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; monts about fhora, were foiiud by the villafife people^ It waa clear 
Uiat a miiriicr had been d<^no, and iho eireanistances under which 
Tam had disappeared, ronrl('ri‘d it prokiblis that those remains wmre 
hers. So they were taken into*W 3 "o: and the miaerablo ]»nreut8« 
believing them to bo their dau<?hh*r’s, had tliem burned by the river- 
side in all lionour and respeot * and* thenceforth believed her (h'OcL 
They did not leave Wy(s imniediafely The excitomont and fatigno 
had oxhausU'd the Shastree, who required rest ; and the cercia<)ni(»» 
eonsequent on Tara’s death, and nocosaary jnirifiration, occupied 
some days; so Vishnu Pundit’s persuasiuns prevailed, and they 
romained with hiin« 
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KiifKHojFF Kar'i^fy performed his promise faithfully. By ncoret 
rioiiiitain paths known to few. and throngli tho dense forests of the 
t h, *1 \\liieh lies hetwec’ii IV italariirh and Kurmr, on iho riglit bank 
' irti Krislma, the Mahratta guided Ins charge safely, and with as 
' i^ii-h lomfort ns the nature (»t*t|je jonrnev would admit of. Tha 
fwo women mairituinecl their disguise of^peasants, and Zyna’s ability 
to Bpcak Mahratta, as well as l-iurlc'eV h> speak Canare^se, iissisft^d in 
aiding the decejit.ioii. liy night Kakrey sought sludter of villages 
where lit sei'med to be well kiiow'n, fora decent house was always 
ready theiu to sl(*op in, the best d<'Iicacies of country farmhousaa 
^oeV«jd for them: and frc/^ucriily, not only the matron of the houBo, 
A’'hcr women of i\\t. village, attended to liathe them, and uthor-' 
k *uister ti> their eomfort. 

TUut for all tliia, tliose dii^'s wero reniemheri'd as a time of biiior 
griff and sore trial; the more ditlieult for Zvna to I'nduif, IwH'auBo 
Lui^ee could not Ixi brought to believe that luu* husband waa d<*ad, 
and preser„ved throughout, a demeanour of hope, if not, ‘ndoed, of 
actual joy. “ No one aaw him die,” she would say, “ his body was 
not buried by them. They dare nut .say ho is dead, and 1 will hear 
no more of it. When we are at Kurmr he will rettfam. and we will go 
home together ” Again and again, tcK>, were tho asirologieal dia- 
grams consulted : but the Judy ivuh unaVdo tx> find any erri/r in them, 
mid for the present they wen* to lier far mow* condnsivt* limn tlio 
report slic hiwl heard from Fnzil, niid it was a biifqiy' tlnng for her, 
]>crha}^, that the delumon lasted even as far as the town to wliich 
i\r) were journeying. 

i jTith Zyna, however, there vraa no delusion. She had ni f>nce 
bJ Jved her brother's report. Kakrey, too, had told tier that tlicrd 
W8 ^no hope of her father’s existence. Of Tara’s fate he knew 
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nothing, Monniing for him, therefore, and in miserable anxiety 
abont her brother. Zyna had had to endnr© a twofold trial, which 
her naturally biiojant disposition and innate piety only, enabled her 
to Biistain. Poss^ibly, too, had she. remained in one jdaco it would 
have btiori more severe; but the daily movement — ^in a manner 
before iinorpcrieiiced by her — the sense of freedom from restraint in 
the wild country th<*y traversed, the beautiful and, to her, wonder- 
ful raou ratal ns, forests, and natural objects of all kinds, which, 
brouglit up as she had been in the seclusion of a zenana, she had had 
no cliimcc of scicing before — served to divert her mind from the 
terrible reality of her loss, to fill it with hope, and to render the sense 
of danger tliey incurred in their escape to bo blunted by the excite- 
ment of perpetual change. 

Of the servants who had escaped with them, and who joined 
Pazira party, Goolab alone rcmaint*d to atumd the ladies by jicrmis- 
sion.of their giiulo. She Imd lx*cn divested of every particle of 
MaboiruMlnn attire, and, ilressed in a coarse Mahratta san^e, witli a 
dab of red colour KitU'arod on her forelit^ad, and mounted npou vj 
Kuiall ambling bullock, passed readily for a IMahratta farmer's wif# 

In this riile, the old w’oiaan was in her element; now guiding t) 
<lociIe animal she rode, beside Lurlec, now bcsi<le Zyna, chceri 
them on when they w’ere fatigued, and often dismounting and 
porting them, in j>Iaces when* the ponies hesitated and had to ho 
carefully led. UnK\ss near n mountain village, their guide, Kakny. 
lehlom ajiproaehed them; he was generally in advance* with some 
of his men, whde others romained beliiml, trujinlmg the rear "VVlicu 
in motion, the party wuis made to resemble, as fur as possible, tho^ 
fippcaraucoid ]>eople journi'ying upon a }nl:rrrnage, and small ('ran^gjl 
flags, carried by He\enil of tlie men, and fastened to tbi» pomm^^ 
of the womi'ii's saddlt's, tismst(‘d and maintained the deception ' 

It was on the afteniuon of the, fourth <lay that, emergiTig fr(>i>^ 
rugged pass in the mountains, they sawlndow them part of tliow® 
plain of the Ihkhaii, the l»lue waters of the Krislma river spark *6 
'in the sun, and the town, which they had hith<*rto only hojK*<i 
reach. Great numbers of white tents wore pitched upon the plain 
near the fort., shoeing the presence of a considerable force, and tlio 
royal standard flntterod lazily in the evtming breeze from its highest 
tower. It w'as n pleasant scene of ^|iiiet soft lieanty, and seennHl a 
true n'sting-placc for tin* now w'cary and almost exhaustod travcHi*rs. 
The last march bail been a longer one than usual ; for some of the 
way they had passed through village lands, in regard to the people 
of w'hii'ii Kakroy was not without appi*ehonsion; the country ^aa 
lM?comiug tiioro <»pen, and the danger of detection greater ; nevfdp- 
tholess, be had guided them safely and truly, as ho had promised. 

It had beou^no easy matter to sustain the fjody Lurleebth&t after- 
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noon. All the confidence she had displojed hitherto, false as it Was, 
aeemod to have suddenly dt^iorteil her as she drew nigh to her desti- 
nation ; and while they rested during tho hottest part of the day, 
under some cool shade by the side of a rivulet, Zyna saw that tno 
old diagrams were had aside for once with a heavy sigli, and neumed 
to afford no comfort. She thought the evident weariness might bo 
tho result cif a longer and r<Highc‘r ride than usual, and tried to 
Bociilic Lurlct^ “ Only a few covss morc‘, mother,” she said, ” and wo 
are sfifo with our own people ; do not fail now, when tho ond is so 
iienr !” 

“ It mat tors not — what is the use of it?” replied Lurleo — “who 
'Will care for us, now thej^ are gont> from us?'^ 

“ The lllcKsed Alla, and tlu» I’ropliet, and the saints,** answered 

Zyna dovoiitly, “ami fluTO is Fa/,il tmi ” 

“ Ho oould not love mo, now that Tara is not with me,” returned 
Jjiirlee, iutorrupting Zyna. • 

“ Tam, mother r ” 

^ N “ Yi'S, his soul will be gone away to her and txi his father, Zyna. 
jK' is dead.” replied Lurlee, sighing “ I know it now. All day long 
’d inau’a face has been Jh^opc me, ga.shed and bloody, and 1 
^ •nink,” sho Raul, ji^issing In r hand nero.^a her eyes, “that 1 am not 
di'ceiM'd now— no, nut now.’* * , 

“We shall know the best or wfU'st soon, mother; iDut Fazil could 
ijol have la-en docoived,” replied Z\na. 

“ And thou hast not w’cpt, Zyna! O hard heart. ^ Was he nothing 
^ to thi-e? It IS till’ old w'ho cannot weep — tlie old like me.” 

^ Zyna’s teiiis wa-re Jfalling fast, but she chee.k€,'d them, “I w'ould 
VxVt grieve thee, mother, noidlessly,*’ she said; “when Fa/il comcH, 
Y* \\ iH tell ns all.” 

H “ If I euuld see her, the daughter tho good Alla gave me, Zyna — 
lyur^'"' softened my )iearc->*-and give her to him - it would bo 

^^^\uugh ’ but they took lier away, and she, too, is dead ’ Oneo/’aho 
ontinued mystononsly, after a pause, ami ealihing Zina’s anii, — 
“ oiiee .since wo were out in tlioe wilds, she <*itinc to un,* in a dream, 
and mocked me. She said she wa.s going die, and go Uj her 
Mother, blit she would emne bi see mo first. Ah, she wa.s very 
beautiful, Zyna, and smiled lovingly upon mo injier old way. X*iw, 
when she said that, it must have been near mr>rniijg, wdii-n wc were 


a.sleep m tho village whi*ro they gave u» milk to dunk, and about 
file third w'ateh of the night; but 1 cannot understaTid what pisnot 
ilie hour. Ah me! I uwd once to do so, but the more I look 
i 4. tho tables now, tho more T fail.** 

“ Trust in Alla, mother, not in them,” replied Zyna. 

“ I hav^ no trust. in them,” muttered Lurlee gloui^ily — “none now 
in anything ; ail bav< foiled me, and ahe mobt of all. 0 Taru ! why 
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didst thou go ? 0 inj cldld, rny child, wlrora Alla gave me when I 

had none, and whi-n thy .mother died. Alas * why was I mocked, 
Zyiia? why did Alla take him toe, who loved me, and leave mo 
hero ? O ihiughter, this is unjost oppnjssum, tins * 

** Hush, ujnthor! elflo Alla will heaY thee, and l^e anffry, and the 
aainis too ; and cun any one resist fate ? O mother, l>c ])atieiit ^ ” said 
Zyna di>ot}jin*jly. “Only for their help wc had not escaped the 
slaughter, and worse — dishonour; and yet we are hei'e, and our 
friends now are not far off ** 

“ Your friendH and Fazil’s, girl ! ah© returned tartly, “I have 
heoTi of small account enough already among ye, and am not likely 
to improve.** 

“Jhi not s{)oak hitter words, mother, I beseeeli you,** cried Zyna 
eutreatingly. “Wo aro your cliildrim — indeed wo are, and will 
never leave yon. If Fazil lives ** 

“ IVace ! ’* rnjoirn^c] the lady, interrnptingher, “ do not let falscdiood 
come into thy mouth, girl Enough for mo that Tam is not, and * 
thon art.** 

Zyna could never reply to Lnrlee*s caustic bpoeelies, lenni of al 
under the pressure of their mutual i)crea\emcnt ; and as iliey sa 
there they broke forth from t^ino to time from lier without tear or 
sob — old gricv|Uicea — old jealousies — old allegations of neglect 
Mutters Avhioh Zpia had utterly forgotten, seeiuctl to have rushed 
back on tho lady’s inrinory like a flfiod. They were bard to endure , 
and yet not ho hard, Zyiiii thought, ns the false ciuifultuice. tho fear- 
ful mockery of truth and reality, which hud lasted till then — that 
disbelief in her father’s death for wdiich she conid not account. 1 

“Ah, if Tam can only be rc'^cued from tlicni, th«*re nuiy b© 
natural revulsum yot,” tliougbt tho girl ; and yet whut hope of that J 
Sho could not ducoivo hersidf into a belief that Tara winild be givtjB 
up, or that sKo could escape from her family ; perhapvS, on seco^Br 
thouglita, she would not di'sire it — but if it could l>o so ^ Aw^ 
amidst such conflicting thoughts, and tho endunine© of fiurlees 
dogged, desperate state of mind, the afternoon’s journey into Kurrar, 
though the Iasi, was iiidcscrdiably more misorublo than any winch 
had preceded it. 

They descended tho pass, and w'cro one© more on level gnmnd 
“ Ilenco to Ilecjupoor,'* said (loolab cheerily, ns sho w as leadu^g 
Lurlee's ])ony do\vn the lu.st steep descent, “there are no mountaius 
— a child might ride thither without trouble Ke^p a good heart 
thorefoK', O my Khaninni trust m Alla, and the Fropliefc, and tilfti 
blnssod Peer Khaderi, and thou wilt see it. 1 vow Fatehas to tho 
shriue, and to feed *’ 

“ They aro lir.rs like thyself,” retorted Larloe' savagidy* “ peace, 
for & prating old fool aa thou art! ^ Did nut the planets tell me 
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AfzonJ Klmn vrixs alive, atid now men Bay he is dead ! After that, 
can I la'Ueve ? O woman, thou art mad — bo keep thy tonp^ue siUmt ! ” 
Guolab thouf'ht her mistress ^ad — ^pofliaps she was so in some 
doeroe. Excitement, grief aa yet without vent, and heav}- fatigiiu in 
a blazing sun to one unaccusloined. to exposure, might easily eause 
tomponiry delirium, and it was with diflioulty that she eupponed her 
ir.i8ti*ess upon her pony over the gnmud which intevvenod from the 
of t)ie pass to the town. ShiveriiigR had eomo on, and it was 
evident that the poor ln<iy might Ik.* seriously indisposed. 

Several of Kakrey’s i^lahratta foot-soldiers, who liiid guarded thorn, 
had run on to secure a lodging of some kind, and tha travtjllors were 
met at the town gate by one wlio had returned to wait for tho 
tipproachuig party, and lie gnidwl thorn on. Other parties had 
reached the camp from the fatal field, and more wtTo still coming in 
daily, St) that the arrival of tho travellers was unnotioetl, anti from 
their disguise their pei-sons ami rank werrMiuito unknow'ii. To Tliixio 
y\vho saw iliem ])ass, they apjK'ared woiiun of the country who had 
j >*ide a long yoiriiey that du\ , and w'ere utterly wearh'd ; for liurloe, 
^ '^ly mn(ll(‘(l, was supporti’d by (hiolah. who ^vtilked by her side, 
'^er arm thrown rruind heikwaitsf ; and Zynn, even more entirely 
♦ .jrieeiiled from oliscrvatiori, leauiMl forward, supporting hei'self on her 
arm. as if hardly abh*. to inainlain her pla(*e on tho saddle. Kakrey 
;in«l Ins folio vvei*s had closed ntund them so as to profret them from 
fh(» jostling of the people in the naiTovv atroet and crowded bazar of 
th<* town, and all cheeivd tlio ladies by the assurance tliat tho lioiise 
^e(Mired for th(‘ inglit wa« a g»K><l one, wliich belonged to a ros])ect- 
ly»le Mahonu'dan iner.Jiant, who had givim part of it without h(*sita- 
on bearing for whom it was needed. It is doubtful, indeed, 
b'ctluT either ui them could have supported theix i^tigue much 
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A FBW ftleps further on, and Kakrc}’ turned tho ponies into a side 
Ktn*cl, and slopped at the handsome gateway of a fespcctable house 
The steps up b) the entrance bi-ing ea.sy, tho active mountain unirriuls 
Hcranibleii up them in turn, and their riders wi’re thus taken at oneo 
into the first court. Then, when tho gates were closed, Goolab lifted 
I from their Bcaf» ; and the men, w'ho bad remained wdthnut, took 
I ^session of the guai^*room inside tho first archway, which, while 

' ^ Khnndcgee Kakrey's escort of the ladtee of Afzool Khan’s family to Kun^r 
iJfecame known to Sivaji/i)nd lie was tried and bcdieBdod fur— ^ it was esteeiatd 
—the act of treaaoD.— Ifai^Me OhromtU, 

f 
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it -afforded ample accommodation, enabled them to continue their pro- 
t«^ctioa to the last 

One© more in private, and their mnfflinpfs removed, and as Goolab 
led Lnrlee into the scoond court, tliej were mot bj a lady of ;niddlo 
age, who, atteiidi d by several servants, advanced and saluted them 
cordially, yet wifh a peculiar revcrcn<*e. . 

“Tin* wifr and daughhjr of Afzool Khan are welcome to our poor 
house O lady ! why clid you not advise me of your coming 

*• Who art t hou? *’ asked Lnrlee faintly, “and %\lu) told tlit‘e of us f ” 
“ My husband was at his oliieo in the bazar, repined tlie lady, “ and 
sonic men oarrie asking for shelter for noble travellers who w«*rc very 
weary. He asked who they were* and was told of you. O lady, your 
Ft(‘i)a are fortunate, and Alla hath led you here to do us honour. 
Many iKUietils hath my lonl received from the noble Khan, and tliei-e 
is much to repay — very mucb.“ 

“ JUave yon hot wnt<*r for a bath, lady ?” cried Goolab, intermpt- 
ing lier, “and some <leeeut clothes insteail of these, and some foo<I 
that noble la<liea can cut They will bo ludfer than fine wordy 
Alas* that for <ho lust four days wo have eaten diy" parched peasj 
<lry broad, garlic, and porridge* — unldos.sed food, O lady, and ii^’ 
lmhtl•e*^H, you see, is ill of it, and talking to her won’t cure her!’’ * ^ 
“ Kv’*^r not,” r<'plied the (lame, srnding; “wo liavo had si'iiiit noti(*e. 
yci wo may d(^ somelbing,” and she was as good as her word. Hot 
wntf‘r to bathe wdth, was quickly prep{in‘d, and clean refreshinn 
clothes; and the rubhings and krieadmgH of Bc*venil young gir).« 
relieved tlnsr wear^" acliing limb.s. Std't eyshions ivcre put down to 
lie on ; and tbt'ro was a bnsj>itable, grateful hostess iniiiKslcring ta 
every want. Kv(*n Lurlee’s churlish hurnoiif wua already softer^ 
by the utU-ntion paid to her; and she rernendwTcd, wuth sali.-ifactiB 
in spite of lu'r late disbelief, that the day was Thursday, and thatf 
she entered tlie house lM.*t>veen fiv© and six in tlie afternoon, tlio 
wus ruled by Mercury, and was propitious Bi 

About the surmi time, a bod\ of lioi-semcn — there might have 1^43 
from tw o to three hundred <if^thcin~ * were approaching the town frV.'! 
the other aide, thi-ongh the ramp which spreud out irregularly amony 
the fields and gardens. Their hor,st‘.s neighed frequently a.s they 
passed tents wdu re otliers wore pieketetl, seemingly envious of tlien 
rvst and comfort; and the appeai-anee of tho wlsdc party, jaded and 
wnywtirn, indicated a long weary inarch in a hi't sun that day, winch 
had now cotno to a eh»se. 

As they ]>a.ssod the first tents, the men loitering by the way^^ic 
asked eart^lessly wdio they were, and Iwing told, billowed then! 
et^gerly ; while the news that one remnant of the noble boat which 
had been so treacherously destroyed at Purtabgurh bad arrived, 
tnhvcrsod the Samp beforo them. As men of 'the PaigalS of Afzool 
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Khan were Ajcognlzed, many a rongh heart Bwelled, many an oye 
filled with tears, as the horsemen proceeded: while crowds followed 
them, greeting old friends who Innl escaped, or tendori)ig their 
respectfal salutations to the youhg Khan, and congratulating him on 
his escape. 

Biilwunt Rao and the hunclibaclc were in front, and as they tienred 
the town urged their horses on. “ Wait for ns at the gate ; wo will 
iir)t bo long, find will bring the w-ator,** cried the latter; and when 
ha/.il rcficiicd it, a biter — ^vhlch had biMm rudely constructc'd of a 
hcil‘frumu ami stoat Kamboo poles, covered \vith some coarse sheets 
— by i\bich bo liad been riding, was set down. The men who had 
v^arried it were exhausted, and as*they placed it on the ground, lay 
down themselves at a little distance. 

Fazil disinouiitod and approaidied it. “Tara!” ho said, “Tara! 
art tlioii asleep P Wo lia\ o amvod, and there is now no more fatigue 
or danger. O Tara, awake 1” 

The girl turned meehanicnlly towards him. but diil not sof'm to 
fcrpcogm/.o limi ; her ('vos wct<» mueh glazed, and her bps eracked and 
tarclied. “ Water,’* she suul faintly, 
i “ Alas ! 1 dare not give it thee, I’ara,” ho replied. “O my life — 
™ beloved, look up! v^ait but till they return, and all wdJl be well ! ” 
* ^ She aiiook her hcail, and a Riinle, very binl and sweet, soopied t<» 
paf^s over her face, but she dnl not sp(*ak. Fazil looked out among 
the people iiasMiig to and Iro; jierhapH there might bo a llrahmuu 
among them, who could give her a few droj»K of water to moist en lier 
nniiitii, but he saw none. How wearily the time Boomed to ^ 
k Willi what irapatifuec aid lie w'atch the gate whence Jiiikhlirmin or 
..Bulwuiit Ibio, on ibetr double errand, should return; and with what 
^'^isery did ho look upon the jioor girl, lying in heavy fever, without 
?ie means of i-ebeviug her ^ Ibiw ho longf*d for his sister or Lurlec! 
it might be days ere they arrived, and till then he must trust her 

st nin gers. 

It Jiad l*eeri a weary day, indeed — a day of intense anxiety to all 

.lo aeennipunied linn, Umlcr the exedernent of ndi^ase from 
immint-nt death, ami in the rapid ride of the afternoon of lier 
rescue, Tara had borne the fatigue wonderfully ; and as night set in, 
anil they took some hurried rest uinoxig the coru-fiehlH of a villngi*, 
Fazil hoped that she would b]»*ep, and be refreslied against the rnoi- 
row' ; but was not to bo so. During the night the girl betran tf> 
speak iiieohorently at times, and it was evident that she snlTered 
high fever. Still they must proceed; there was no liohtying 
.fTicre, The tracLs of his party were distinct, and a force of tho 
^ eneiay*a horse might yet overtake them and destroy them if they 
tarried. 

So. aftefr ieeding their horses on mreen com-stalkslaiid thciDosolvofi 


obiaininj^ a ron^^h ineal from tho jiprcen heads of corn roasted in a 
firo, they aj^ain set forth. Tliey had no other food, for thcfy dare 
not stay to ct>ok it, and tii^y bad avoided villages as likely to exi>o8© 
themselves to collision with the surly people. Once or twice, 'strag. 
gling parties of cavalry liad been. met.; but they had passed without 
notice, and tho farther they proceeded, tlio less cliance there was of 
intcnaiption. So far all was well; but Tam grow worse, and could 
no hujgcr sit tho horse on which she had been ])laf'ed; so, in a village 
which was passetl, a litter was contrived, a drink of nnlk obtained, 
and tho party agfiin set forward. Finally, they had arrived safely at 
Kuirar; but Tara now know no one, sho could not be roused ta 
speak, and lay moaning piteously, hs if in pain. 

“ When siio gets water it will refresh her,” thought Fa?!!, as ho 
pat helplessly by her, praying, in his own simple fashion, tliat (jod 
would ho good to him and spare her. “ Wcanness and the lemir of 
death liave caused this,” ho iKiid to himself, “and rest alone can 
euro it,** 

At last Lukshirmn returned with a Brahmun and some waliT, aiol 
the man, looking into tho litter, shook his ln‘iid hopelev..vly 

“ She is dying,” he said ; “ let her be taken out and placed on th • 
ground, that her spirit may depart easily.** 

Fazd flung liirn away angrfly. ** She shall not die,** lie cried pa!^' 
Hionait'ly ; “ gi^e her the water — inneh as hho will drink ” But. it 
was of little avail, — she scarcely swallowed any, and motioned tho 
man away with her head iiu|>atiently. 

Then came BuKvunt Rao “ I had mu''h ado to find tho mer- 
chant,*’ he .said, “and when I did, he told me stmnge guests were 
already with him, and that lie could not find room for a Bmhinii|f'j 
woman. Ncverlhele.ss he yielded at last, and wo an' to go. T ro(M 
by the house. Tho porch was full of men, so w'o must sc*<‘k shelt/i 
elsewhere. Tho merchant said he Would meet you .at the door of tUn 
house, but he doe.s not yet know who you are I did not tell him. ftj 
only said you w'ere a iiobleinan of Beejapoor.” 

“ And why did you not tell him?*’ cried Fazil, w’ith some im- 
patience; “ho owed my fatlier a thousand benefits,” 

“ So much the lietter, Meah,” returned Bnlwunt, “and he looks as 
though he w'ouhl replay them. Come, it is close by.** 

The bearers again took up tho litter and earned it on. Fasil 
aecotnpanied it on foot, holding the side? ; and ai tho same iloor which 
we have aliTady deaeribod, stood a pleasant-looking man, drcj^s/'d in 
flowing Arab rolxjs and a green turban, and several hcrvants behind 
him, — who saluted Fazil coui'teously os he stood aside fur the litter to 

“ Moor Jemal-oo-dcen, if thou art h©,'' said Fazll, ** will have for- 
erotten one whoA he know long ago ** 
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“ I have ft>rguitcn your face,” returned the roan, “ yet you hvo 
welcorae, and the peace of the Prophet be npon you. Who are you P ” 
” Fazil, the sou of Afzool Khan,** wjm the reply. 

“ O, great joy ! O, thanks Ixi to Alla ! " criod the man, lifting up his 
hands, “ and blessed he the saints and the J^rophot who have sout 
thee. Embrace me, and eomo in quickly, for thy mother and sister 
liave also been brought to uh, and are wife 

“Then she will live! tliey will save her! *’ cried the young man 
excitedly. “ Tlioy will save lier ■ i) Mcer Sahib, where are they F” 
“Within, in the zenana,’* replied theimrehaiit. “ Sorely oxhanstod, 
I bear, but already better; and she?** and ho pointed to the littcir. 

“ No matter, fiir,” said I'azd, a^lvniu'ing , “all w'ilJ bo told you 
bcTf afl(‘r. She is nmeh to them ; but she is irnevously shaken, and 
WH lo'ii* time. She earinof speak, and is harrnng with fever.” 

“ Ah, IS it Kor' Then let lier Uj eaiTied in,‘’ and he clapped hia 
hands Take that ht ter within at once,” he said to the woiiioti who 
eaine ; “ then see to ilie lady who is in it.” 

K«>ur stout w^omeu took up the litter, carried it into the inner court, 
^►nd srl It dow n. 

Lurlw and Zyua were lyinc m an inner rnom, tho door of which 
opini, ainl iroin wlience the ciitninee to tlie eonrt could be seen, 
Whal <*aTi they be hrniL’’iiig in r ” saitl lairlee, as she .saw thq einl of 
the strange litter enU ring the door. “A man folloi^ving, too ! 11c- 

gi>nc’'* sh<* S(Toamed violently, hiding her iai'c under Uio Bheut; 
‘'iH'goTu* ’ this ])laco is private.” 

“ M<»ther,'’ cried Fazil, who heard her voice but did not rih) Iwr ; 
“ it IS I , anti bore is Tai*a, (Jume, O Zyua ; where art thou ? Come 
kuaickly t(i her.” * 

^ .h-hcious jny ! Lurlee, forgetting all her previous troiihjoR, 
** oning from tljo hed on whieli she had been l> ing tangimlly, and 
followt*(i ; and tiny foil u^uin his neck with low wlinjipermg 
•ies, like dogs when tiny have found a lost masker. Where was 
^igne rmw r 

‘ iTam! Jt was far in the night ore consrionKnes.** returned to her. 
“ No matter, Alla hath sent her again to us,” said Gotilub, whose 
nleoR were alwuiys of the most pnictical descri])tion , “she is ours 
now, and we will Inithe her.” And ^olne Iirahrnnn ^‘onuui, who lived 
Lard by, came nnd usKi.^ttMl. f>o, ere morning broke, Tara v\ inlying 
on Lurlee’ i bt.som st»bbing gently ; and, with her loving arms woiiml 
round her recoverLd troaiiurc, Z\ iia was sobbing too. 
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Some three weeka after the events recorrlerl in the last chapter, Zyna 
and Lurlec were sitting near the foot of the bed on which Tara was 
lying, and two Ilrahman women — widows, as appeared fnjin their 
shaven heads and coarse serge garments — sat on each side of it. 
One was fanning her gently. The bed was very low, hardly a foot 
from tho gronnd, so that the women were seated on the flo*ir, leaning 
agiiinst Us fmme. Tiny bad watched all night in pairs by turns, 
and the dawn was just about to break ; hut a small lainji, in a nu lio 
of the wall, threw a faint light over the room and tho venuidnh beyimd, 
and fell upon a iigiire lying there, covered in a sheet, wlindi appeared, 
from its measured hniailung, h) lx* asleep. All h»ur women w»to 
wec'piiig silently, and their faces had that worn, liaggard oxpresMon 
whicir is conscfjncTit upon long and continuous wat(‘lnng 

“ When did ho say ho would come again ? ** asked Lurleo of one 
of the wounm in a whisper, 

“They will lioth he', hero at dawn,’* said tho woman addressed i 
“hut they said they could do nothing now, unlc‘ss she rallu s of her j 
Holf : medieirio c*annot lielji her ; and still sh(* sleeps.** 

“ Lo(»k,** said Zynu, with a tone of nwe m luu* low voice, “ if yi*. 
can see her breathe. 1 have Ir'cii watching tor some time, arid 1 
cannot see tho sheet over her move as it used to do Mother ! inotluT ' 
Bhn is not gone from us I “ 

“ No, daughter,’* returned Lnrlee, “she lives still, but she is near 
to death, fearfully near, and is in the hands of Alla If slu* wake up 
restless, as she was befiire, we must, put her on the floor, that tlj 
spirit may pasis easily ; but, as it is, we may yet hope, h»r then is re* 
imw after her weariness, find she hath not a^ked for water all niglo i 
You have given her none, have you ? ’* she ahki d of the women. ^’1 
“No, lady,” rojilied tho elder of the two; “none Hinee slio went 
sloop. It is near dawn, and if the s(»ul had 1o pass it wouhl he re,* 
leas to go ; yet she sleeps. We cannot move her, nor is tln re need ; 
she hrt^iithea as gently ns a child. Jjook !** 

Tho woiunn uiok the lamp from the niche in the wall, and, shading 
it with her hand, yet so as to suffer a little light to fall <iri Tara’s 
face, looked at it earnestly. “ She smUes,’* she said in a wliisjiPr , 
“ licliold, lady, but do not ri.so, else it might wake her.” 

liurloe and Zyiia leaned forward and regrirded her anxiously. 
Yes, the lips, though blistered with tho |mrching heat *)f fevtn^ 
Hi'cmed fuller and redder, and, as the sweet mouth was partly open, 
the light fdl upon moisture on the white pearly teeth which gliatenwi 
brightly. Tho jjheeka wore not so wan and sunken, and 4.he eyes, 
inatead of being partly open, with a dull glassy stare which, except 
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when they flashed in delirium, had been their only expression for 
Beveral days past, were now closed entirely, and the long eyclasheii 
rehted peacefully, as it were, tlio •chc'ok. One hand had been 
placed under her head, and the other lay across her bosom. llor 
breathing could s<'arocly bo socm, and yofc, if they JooktHi iutciitly, 
the arm across the lH>soin dicaved slightly now and then, and as it 
were without excitement. 

** It may be the flush of life which precedes death,” said tho woman ; 
yet thou they do not often snulo, nor dream. See, she is smiling 
again.” 

“Ah, there is no death in that stnihs daughter I Look! O blosSod 
sjiints, pray for her! () Pn»phet eff (Ind, slie will be lliy child soon; 
luteivede for her, and have her spared 1 O lioly Synd (jeesoo Dnraz! 
I vow a golden coverlet for thy tomb, uud Kaudias toa thousand piHV 
mendicants, if sUo be 8a\ed! cried Lurlec, wit ’ 


^ itii clasped hands and 

streaming eyo.4. “ O, give her tome! All have children but mo, 
\iind this one strange child I took into my heart when ye sent her, 
^^^d she abode there O, take her not — take her not fnmi me! 
A^Jiat nso w’ould she be lo ye nowm her young lifeH Will thou ii(it 
V ti'K), Z)na, for her ? ’* • 

Motlier, 1 have prayed,” replied Zyna earnestly. ” F'a/.il bath 
.V\ed, Wo liavc vowed Fatolms lo aTl the shrines, and fo tlu' holy 
.'iaint at Allund. Mother 1 1 wnl! send my gold anklets and her ssowo 
to fluj shrine th<;re, if she but live, and will give her others.” 

tht‘y vvafehed and prayed, and saw' tho sniile playing gently and 
flW 4 ‘otly over Tam’s inouAh and eyes. Was it to lu^ar the whisper of 
^he Aiitrnl of I)(‘ath? Jt might be so, and then tho last dread cluingo 
^nihl follow; tho eyes would gin/e and sink, the breathing become 
l7orter and morn ditheult, and they iimst titko her up and lay her 
wn on tlio ground to die. Would it be so ? 
thh’or many days Tam liad lam l^'twecn lih? and death 7’he grc*ak 
emitciiK'nt she had pas'M'd through — during which her r.oTifh strung 

< e <lesj);ur and siiper.stilious belief, had sustained her — had pasRcd' 
aw'ay stuldonly, and left its nev^er-failing ri'snlt in the utter prosiro-' 
tion both of mental and physical power; and tho <*xpoBure she hud 
boon subjected to in that wild night-rido from Wyc, w'lth the auc- 
reeding days of heat and fatigue, in tho midst of eoiiKtant alnnn, hud 

< ombiued to produce severe fever. As shf 3 waR lifted from Die litter 
the cvenr g she arrived by tho women, she wa:^ entirely unconscious; 
hue in Lurlco she had at once a skilful and loving nurse, and after a 
T^^ile she hod recovered sufficiently to distinguish witli whom she 
^ as, and to feel that the hideous insecurity of her life --nay, tho 

prninent peril of a horrible and violent death — hafl pas«f*<l away.. 

, But afUT that short period of blissful recognition, and wnth the 
Aund of Lurlee and* Zyna's passionately endewng welcomes in her 
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ears, unconsciousness had retumod, and she knew no xSore for many 
days. Tho burning fever, accompanied by low delirium, continued 
without intenniHsion, Happily her mind rebiinod its last pleasant im- 
pressions most ^'ivKlIy: and Iromtimc fo time, Lurlee and Zyna hcJtrd 
her murmur to liorsolf more of herdtvp love for Fazil tlnan she would 
ever have dared to Udl them, and they Jisteiiwl wondt'ringly to tho 
strange mingling o£ his name with those of gods and demigods of 
lun: own faith, and to tho impassioned expivssitins wloeh broke from 
her in that wild, perhaps poetic, langiuige, with w'hieh, from her own 
studios and her father’s reeitalM, she had liecomt' fannluir. 

tl’he doctors of the town were eaidy summoned; and them was an 
old Gosai, known to the nu‘reluLiirs wife, who lived in a village 
near, whose rejmte for curing eases of fever was very great, and who 
was sent for, when the d(K'b'r*s’ period of nine days’ illue.sH hail elapsed 
witliout any relief. Ho declared the fever would last three w'eeks : 
and that, on tho twenty-first day, or therealKuits, Tam would either 
live or die, for the disease was dangerous and ditliciilt to subdue, 
but — he wonlfl do his best. So tiny sat and watcheil her day axid|^ 
night; life now seoiuiiigly trembling on her lips, and yet uguiii 
niliying within her, and giving hojie when otherwise there was iiois 1 
I'i'ow, h»o, under the long fele<»p, her featnres had relaxed; the sk I 
had lyst Us iinriatunil tension and dr\ru.SB, ami a soft smile 
there, which looked like life; and still tliey pmyed and madi' vows '' 
“No,’^ said tho woman, holding the lanip and watehiiiL' Tam, “it 
is not deatli, la<ly — not yet, Th<?rc is no change ; and h<*e, the smile, 
faint as it is, does not pass away. Surely j^heri‘ arc sweet thoughts 
below' it — thouglit^, IK'rhap'', id life. Li t us wait and pmy ’’ 

And still they fifit, and, after their own faSinon, humbly prayc^' 
too; and the iiiorning hmke, and Fa/il, who, w’earied by ivatchiil J 
lay outside, firo.se, p<'rf«‘rnit‘d his iihliition.s, and, ivith Zyna, .sfvre J 
da ir i’ariK»ts, and prrfurmeil the nw»rning sei vice Tiien he watch* JT 
> 1 turn; and tho doctors came, l(>uknd at tlu' sleeping girl, and * ® 
'j«f them gently put his hand on lier pulse and felt it, and smiled, rM 
t)odd(‘() his head n])provingly, “ There i.s life in it," lie said gen i\ ^ 
“ hut it IS very h-ehle. Wail till she wakes — that is the crisis of lifo 
or of death; but, perhaps — G«)d kiiow's — it may be life." 

It may bo lifo! Ah, yes! Many who read these pages will 
renicmlM'r Jiko scenes; watching tho fliitrcring spirit of one most 
beloved — parent, wife, or child — with an inlenrio and wondering 

oarucstness of misery or of hope, mingled w’lth [irayer ■ iiuvihercnt 
|K»rhap« — no matter — yet going straight from the hcai't, up to 
in whose hands arc the i*..sncs of life and of death, to be dealt witt. 
as He pleased. Is thert' none of tlii.s among the j>t*o])le we write of? 
Why not as mnoh as among ourselves ? Tho same im>tives exist 
thero as bore, tAo same deep tics of affection, same intjreste, and 
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tbe saiiiu auii foars-ro^ten, indeed, more powerful as belonpni^ 
to minds more impetuous, and less regulated by conventional forms. 
Then the hof»e is gpreater, Hie agqny of bcj'^a-vemciit more bitter, and 
the suKjiense between the final issue, perhaps, more unendurable. 

So they sat around her. Tijio kind, hospitable merchant's wife, 
with whom they still resided* camo forth from her own court of the 
houHO, and, smiJing as she saw Tara, bid them be of f^ood cheer. No 
one spoke afterwards, but they watched the tranquil face f and the 
ex]>i*essionB still varying upon it, under the thoughts passing within, 
gave increasing hope of life. 

It had been a .st)re struggle ; but life at last was sulfered to triumph 
over (h’ath. From the time when tlse weary tossing to and fro (X^ased, 
ainl the parch(»d lips rt>fused to speak (^ven incoherently, and the 
flcttthlike sleep began, the oxliaufit<id fmme had tK*en gathering 
strength. More than a night, and nearly a day, had passed in hope 
^nii fear alternately to them, but in rest to Tara ; and as the shadows 
^'ero falling long towards the cast, the sweet eyc'S opened to the full, 
looked arrnirid. 

\ >hey (‘ould K('(' blit dimly at first; but the}’ read in the faces which 
^nce turned t<m'ards her, now the most precious on earth, the 
Tance'of that love, of winch, as her spirit hovered on tho thres- 
s of the nn know’ll ettumal land, she Iritd beim [lermittcd to dfoam. 
-hero was no fever now in those soft eyos— no glare, no glassy 
brightness • but dewy, and thoir ileep brviwn and violet shaded by 
the long Inches, into an expression of dreamy languor — they seemed 
inf»r(j Ixiaiitifnl by far tliap they had ever appeaix-d before, and Fazil 
Kliought, as hiK creed suggegt/cd, that tho.se of a iloun of tho blessed 
^radi.sc, or a Peri angel of tho air, could not be more lovely. None 
ijthom could spi^ak tlien; but tho tears were falling fast from thojr 
•s in groat and irr<*pressible emotion, a.s they stn‘fcched forth their 
^|,^s to Wtjlfome Tani b) life • 

child ’ my hfe ! *’ cried Lnrlee, solibing, who was t.bo first to 
uttemnee Now, God hath given thee to nn^ again, imd I will 
.'er leave thee — never, O, do not speak ; it is enough that wo soo* 
heo come b:u-k tf) us, more precious, and morc^ Indovod than ever! 

Tara attempted t/O reply, hut was too fetdile. They saw her bps 
loving, but no words could lie beard, She tried to stretch forth 
er hand to Zyna, but she could not lift it, Zyna foiw the atbimpt, 
nd threw' her arm round her. “Not now, lichived,’' she said— “not 
ow. Lir siill and rest ; we arr* all near then, and will not go away “ 
o* more days passed, and Tara grew sininger, though slowly. 
^ .shock to mind and body had Wen very heavy, and neerli*d long 
J and much care ; but she was in tendor hand.s, and gradual)}’, but 
Atrely, they saw progression to convalescence, and were thankfuX 
Tiorlee coAd not restrain her pious gratitude; anA Friday after 

* 2 £ 
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Friday, the poor of thfi iown, Hindus as wolj as Mabom^ans, received 
a mnniiiccmt dole of food and money, and rejoiced at iHe widow*B pro- 
fuse charity. 

Hoar reader, if yoa have ever recovered from such an illness as 
befell Tara, you will reinemlier, vividly and gratefully, the pleasant 
languor, tlio ptsrfect rest, and tlie sensation of gi-owmsy strength of 
life, — amid its weakness, such as you cannot eBfciinato til) yon attempt 
to act for you raelf Y on long to speak, but your t<jngne refuses words ; 
you long to rise and help yonrself, but your members as yet decline 
oflice. If \ on can turn yourself about as you lie, it is nil that is pos 
siWo. Then, if you are ministered to by loving liands, and yem bear 
sweet familiar voices around yon* how often has your heart swelled, 
and run over at your eyes, silently, and in very weakness, as yon 
have abandoned yourself to their sweet infliienees * lloiv pow erfully 
the new life which God has given you, grows tinder tlieir ever-pre- 
sent s;are^ Sotrietirnes y(‘u can hardly bear the excess of joy, and 
tivmblo lost it should suddenly cease; and again, you find period.*^ 
of rest poasessing you — dreamy unrealities — incorrifilete pcrcoptioiw 
— *cveu vacuity, which is not slec'p, ivor yet waking- -and still 
all, a <;onsciousTiess of increasing strength which will not be den»((l 

It was so with Tara No one sprikc moeh to her, she Could lOt 
boar i.t, nor could she reply ;*lmt if Zyna sat by her, or Ijurlei', '^“d 
hold lier hand,- it was enrmgh for reality; and morning and evening 
Fazil was admitted to see Iut, and to satisfy himself that she was 
gaining ground. The past w'as never alluded to by an^' of tliom. 
At first she had only a dim and broken join ein bran ee of it, as gf 
some great ill-usage or suffering As she grew stromror, the det ^^ ^ 
bociiino more distinct: and tlu-y often saw’ lier slindder, and df^ jv 
the end of her garment or iho coverlet over h(*r face, as if to lif't j it 
from observation, or to slint out some terrible sight from her l-wr 
Yet to herself tlH*re >vns an unreality nhouf the whole, wh» Rhe 
could neither conipridiend, nor oi'count for Most of all ah (her 

parents were they indeed alive, or was their sudden appeal. 1 on 

the day of tlie Sutee, a n'ality,or a trick of imagination — was ai*., W 
retained in her mind one of the hideous dreams of her illness rathi’^r 
than n fact ? Who was to toll her the truth r* \ 

All that Fazil had licard fmm the hunchback, he had told to Tnri*-' 
as they rested lu^re and there in their escape; but her own mind wus 
then in that state of terror and confusion tint she could tell hin 
nothing, nor, indeed, could she find courage to speak to him at at. 
Long iHiforo, wdum they had been together in camp, she had np^'*r 
dared to answer him It Avas enough for her that he spoke, and lh?.t 
she lisfceruHh Her mind, as he rode with her that night btdore him 
--for he would trust her to no one— wa« sorely unliinged. That sho 
had eHcapeti d^th she know ; that she was with him she knew also : 
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that she feared 'par^uit, and might bo taken and barnod alive, was an 
absorbing terror, which shut out the shama of her flight ; and it was 
p<*rhaps a happy cjn^imifitance that the fever, which had bo long 
affeeted her brain, shut out ail realities till she was stronger, uud 
calmer to bear them. 


CHAPTER LXXXVTTT. 

Day by day, as strenirth ri^tumcd to Tara, rt^membranco returned 
also It laiglit have boon with abbyiTCiico of h(»r prosimt position — 
with dread of lier broken vows — with terror of Die Mother's von- 
ccaricr, and with a sense of her own judlutiou as an cseafied Sut<*e— 
whieh would have utterly overwlieJini^d her with rt*ninrse, and for- 
bidden recovery at all, and in such a case, death would bavo Jiocu 
welernno. AVo ivill not say that then,* was no revulHioii of feeling; it 
vonld have been unnatural in one wdth so tine an intollect as Tara 

t sesRCil, ha<l tlioro been no struggle. IVrluipa the new life to 
jch she awakened, after the illness she had undergone, had blunted 
perceptions of the old; perhaps, as Zj>na and Lurh‘0 told her, 
M It it M'as her d(‘Rtiny, whieh she conhl ind resist, and tliat, if she 
Were to havo die<l, as her creed had deteriained, eoijd bViziriiave 
prevented it V — would slic have Ik'ou delivered at all ? Had she not 
already uuvlergono the pains of death in preparation for* it, and boon 
delivered from them ? 

^ Then Lurh‘c again bn^flght forth her books, and went over all her 
ojljd calculation.^, and tlTCre w'ci'o the prie.st’« also w'ltli them, all tend- 
‘ 1*.* to the same point. If her faith had been shaken for a turn*, in 
thv fact that Af/odl Khan ha<l died, when the planets showeil that ho 
.sliofjild bo victorious, might there npt have hetui sonio mistake ? Hero 
at l^a^t there was riono ; none m the rost-omtiou of her chdd, hm she 
Ailed Tara, from death to hfo—none m her having been re.Vi'uod from 
the evil idolat<‘TN and K.dirs, to be* newly Is'rn into the trim faithy , 
aecoptable to Alla and the Pn»pliet All tins was very ]dain and 
1 neon t ro vc-rti bio 

Could Tara deny it ^ It was not clear that she ev^n att<»mptc*d to 
do so* and ever nurh her. were* anxious pi e:u] era against any justifie-a- 
tmn of the rites of her own faith, from the most liornbliM^infliimma- 
tion of which, she could not possibly have esi'ftpod '* Even your 
f father and mothcT ccmlil not have saved yon liad they dcwirt*d it,” 
^led Zyna, “from dying in the firo iK'fore thorn; tliey would havo 
i >f*a you burned, and sboiiti'd ‘Jcy Kalce!' with the rc,sk, to drown 
, he scream of your dying agony ; but they would not have relented:*’ 
ffo ; Tara'S heart told her they would not have rel|ntcd, and she 
must have perished, bilt for Faeil. • 
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And when he pleaded ? — It was long before he attempted it ; bnt 
it was at last irrepressible. More than nis sister and Lnrlee, he knew 
what struggle would ensue hi Tana's heart if she were called upon 
too Budderilj to renounce her own faith ; for he had lived, young as 
he still was, more in the world. .On this point, he had as yet forborne 
to address her at all. But such love as his for the deserted girl, most 
be spoken by himself. Lnrloe and Zyna had told him all they had 
said, and it seemed strange to both that he was silent ; but he bad 
judged rightly. What the girl conld bear from them, could not have 
l)con endured from him till her bAdily strength assisted her mind to 
bear it, and he waited his opportunity. 

It was the first time she had ever mentioned her own affairs ; 
almost the only time she had spoken freely at all. She had n^verted 
to the past, to the day of the attack on Tooljapoor, and to Fazil’s 
recovery of licr mother's ornaments; for the lirahmun women had 
bathed her that day, and she had performed some simple ceremonies 
of her faith for purification after her illness, and charitable gifts had 
been distributed by Fazil and Lurlce on her btdialf. So she he 
suffered Zyna to twist a garland of flowers into her hair as she usr 
to do in camp, and to put on her sokoe of the old ornaTnents wln»^ 
while she was yet decked for the Sutcc, had been brought away wi* 
her : and when Fazil, who had been absent all day in the camp, 
returned before sunset for the evening prayer, he found her talking 
earnestly with his sister. 

Still pale, but only showing the traces of illness m the purity of 
her colour, Tara had perhaps never looked more lovely than in the 
resumption of some of her fonner richness and clrgJiiiPc of costurar 
and as Fazil ei]t(Ted the court, for the momc'iit unobsiTviMl by 1' 
and Zyna, who were seated together, he stopped ii:i\oluntarily 
regard her. 

Tara would have fled when they saw him, but Zyna would ^ 
have it so. 

“ l/ook,’* she said, “brother, is she not like hci’sclf once mo?s / 
Seo how 1 have decked her for her sacrific'eof thanks to-day! iSundy 
all that is past is Jis a dream, and Tara is again what slie was tlie 
ereuing she was taken away from us. Is she not, brother ? She is 
not changed 

“ Yos,** he said, “ changed, I think, in spirit in her new life, as we 
had hoped — that is all! Tara, sit down: wc will all remain together, 
and you must hear me now, with Zyna as witnes.s. ^ 

“There is nulhing new to say,” ho continued, after a pause/— 
“nothing. It is only the old tale, once told before, wIk’ti yon In-lieved 
it: and it is not idiangcd, only confirmed. Ah! we have \)oih been 
tried since; and if out of that trial you have cqiho, like strength- 
ened, then there is no doubt. Tara 1 in the d^dly struggle by that 
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hideous pile,\wiih the crash of mnsio, and frantic screams of the 
people in jour ears, even then jour heart bore witness to me that I 
was true. Am I false now ? ” . . • * 

“O no, no, no!** cried the girl, throwing herself nncontrollabl j at 
his feet, after her old Hindu fashion. Not false, not false ! Yon 
are mj lord and mj saviour, and I worship jou ! I will be jonr slave, 

your servant, for my life, and Zyna knows it ; but consider ” 

Not thus, beloved,*’ ho said, gravely but kindly stooping and 
raising her up, will 1 hear that, but so, face to face. There is no 
shame in it now — none ; for it is our destiny, Tara : lot it be' as 
honoured as, methinks, it is loved. Sit there and listen.*' And 
Zyna put her arm round her. and tfhey sat down together side by side. 

“ I have to say liard words, perhaps, Tara,** ho continued, “ but 
you must hear them. In saving you from death by fire, I have 
brought you into a living death from your own faith ; for you are an 
outcast now, as you know — you cannot return to it. You cotdd not 
be received as a Brahmun, nor would any other caste assist you. 
‘^aven, denied shelter, and even water, by tho very mother who bore 
if she live — you must herd with the vilest, and enter that condi* 


•ion of abject diahononr and pr^ifligacy which Moro Trimmul intended 
you, and from which God — your God as well as mine, Taro — has 
now delivered you. There is notliing hlse for you that I can see but 
death, and that is now gone from you, and will not Return. Cohld 
you escape this, Tara? Is this a life for you ?** 

He saw the girl shudder violently, and bury her burning face in 
Zyna’s bosom ; while Zyna, drawing her to herself more closely, said 
’^outly, ‘"Lisl-on, li.stj^n; is he speaking the truth? You do not 
^Itoswer, O beloved!” 

i Tara could not reply, but she clung to Zyna the more closely, 
tns “Or instead/’ continued Fazil, “there is, what was said once before, 
sho^ presei»co of my honoured father — peace be with him ! — which I 
repeat, and Alla and the l^roplict, who sent mo to you, and you 
me, arc witness of its truth, — that all of honour, all of wealth, all 
of love and respect that I possess, I will share with you as my wife, 
till I die. You are not of us, nor of our creed : no mjitl^'r, we can 
admit you honourably to both. It is no disgrace to quit ilie blood- 
stained belief of Hinduism U\ join the glorious ranks of tho true 
believers ; but a blessed gain, for which, out of all those trials, Alla 
hath {ircordaiiied you. Enough, O Tara: bc'fore Jbfira, your God 
* and miiii , and before Zyna, answer to me truly and freely, once and 
over. He is witness that thi*re is no const mint upon yon.*' 

^ , Could she resist that earnest manly pleading —she, al^(^a^iy won 
' /long ago ? bhe who, in all her trial, bad carried about in her hejart 
that iiuajje of glory and beauty, which she r’ould oidy compare with 
the heroes and denhgods of her own sabred poe^ — her highest 
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stiuidurd, — autl who, iii puttiog it away, had done so/only to die in 
that horrible, calm despair, which preceded voluntary immolation ? 
It was impr)88ible ^ 

As she sat there, and as he ceased speaking, there rnshed through 
her mind a Riidden flood of old memo|;ie8 which, had the love she bore 
for him V»oen weak, or less deeply rooted than it was, had swept it 
away as the torrent sweeps dry straws from its bed, and they are 
seen no more. Father, motlier, liadha, the old pleasant memories of 
Tof)ljapoor, and the old people; a happy childhood, a joyous budding 
into womanhood without care. Next, her service to the goddess, 
and all that had come of it — terror, desperation, and livTiig death. 
She could not servo her now, even did she desire it; and she could 
not SCO the image as before, nor the weird ruby eyes which used to 
follow her, and seemed to glint into her very heart. She remem- 
bered the lierc'ie Brahraun, her foe — the glittering fly winch she had 
seen cn her little garden — and trembhng, clung more closely to the 
Viroast on winch she was lying; and, last of all, the hideous pile of 
black logs, the crash of gongs and drums, the shouts of the people 
the fluttering pennons, the torches blazing around her to light her t 
death, and the agony of twj> women ^as they beheld it all, and of 
aged man who had come to her and caused her once more to fear — • 

It takes Jong to write this? but all, ay more, nislicd through tbi 
girl’s heart as* a strong flood in a moment, tossing and whirling 
fiercely: yot it shook nothing there. How true was it tliat, in that 
long uncoiiHciousncsH and delirium, the old life had passed away, 
and the new one came with oth(‘r obiigatipus to be fullillcd. Slu' 
was weeping passionately w hile Fazil was speaking, but w lieri the 
rush of thought came, it was with awe, which refircssed othf 
enmtion, and w'as suce(*eii<*d by ealrn, iTiex})res.sibly sweet and assut 
iiig. Yes, love for him Inid resisted the fury ot jiassion in its la. 
atteni]»t, and she could not eontrid it now^. Z\na hdr her arms wife 
draw'n from about her, and Tara, covering her burning face, T 
which the tears w'ore glistening, with her garment, liont down befo ^ 
him, not in prostnition, as before, but kneeling and bownng her head 
reverently, as she joined her bauds in an attitinle of supplication. 

Do with mo as tliou wilt, my lord,” she said gently ; “ my life 
is thine, and J am thine henceforth tijl I die. I am helpless now — do 
not forsake me; and (»od and Zyna arc witness tliat I pledge my 
troth to thee, frgoly and humbly. I have no fear — none ! it is past 
now' ! ” 

“ Shabash ! Shabash ! Tara,” cried Zyna exultingly, clapping h|iT 
hands; “now thou art ours indeed. See, mother,” she continued, 
turning round an<i looking up, as Lurlce enti'rcd, “ he asked her, 
and she has agreed ; and yon are witness of it as well as 1.” 

“ 1 am witiij' M,” said the lady ; 1 have beard aU, and 1 am. 
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cuiiteiit. AI^ and the Pniplict liave answered my prayers Ah 1 
I shall have a\recioas child to give to thee, Fazil, ere long.*' 

Put her hands into mine, piothei^,** 'he replied. It will fool 
real, that she is to belong to me hereafter : it will be an earnest of 
the end.” 

“ It is not one of the prthodoi customs, Fazil,” said the lady, 
gravely and hesitatingly: “and I never saw it done at any betroth- 
ment ; n(»verthelesH, wait an iii.s(<ant — 1 will rtotura directly.” 

She did so, whdo they sat as before, boaring a silver salver — on 
which there were some pieces of sugar-candy, and seated herself by 
them. • 

“Thou art still a Bmhmun,” tho said to Tara, “but thou wilt 
take one of these from tliy mother ? There,” she continued, ns she 
put a pi(‘ce into each of their mouths, replanting the Vdossing, “ liis- 
milJa ! It is done; ye cannot go back. There should be rejoicing, 
and musie, and feasting ; but, — Bismilla ! it is done, and ye iMinjiot 
retract. O chiJdn^n 1 O cliildren 1 she cried, bursting into a flo qdiiii 
i^,*^earM, “I am a widow, and have suffered sore bereavement; btrPye 
the light of my eyes and the ojdy py of my heart now ! Here are 
■her hands, Fazil,” and she took up Tara*s, and put them into his — 
fie'thiric, boy, till the end ’ ” 

* " Fazd stooped Ins head, and put h4s forehead uj)on thon^ ; they 
were not vTithdrawn, and ho fancied that thu slendt‘r fingers closed 
on his confidently ; --was it tancy ? 

“ They should know of it, if they live,” said Tara heKitatingly, 
and wntli a gasp in Iht t^iruut ; “inethinks they do live, mother, and 
r^liat 1 saw Iheni — there — at Wyc — my (athcr and mother ; but it is 
confiiMHi now, aiuT it may have been a dream during my illness.” 
O no ! ” cried tho lady, “ lot thi ni not come between us now, if 
hl?ey live ; hut tiny arc not alive, Tara ” 

^h6v‘ Perhaps not.” slio said, witlun sigh; “nevertheless, if my lord 
it huld siMvd some one and ask. They would V>o found in Vishnu 

alUndit’s house at Wyc ; and if they are dmd ” 

“Surely,” said Fa/i), intei’riipting her, “ t will send Lukshniun 
even now If tluy an* tlicre, they should come on at once ; iliercj is 
no fear. Could you not neiid a letter, or a t,<iken, Tara? ” 

“ I will write,” she replied ; and hero is a ring of my motbiT’s 
that she, loved dearly; it would have been burnefl witli me! Let 
them ti^e it ; and if my lord would write, too, to say — to say — 1 am 
alive, it w< iild be enough.” 

,<i^“lt shall be done at once,” ho said, rising ; “ O mother, surely 
Jy science told ihce this vinmld bo a happy day ! ” 

, “ »Soc* ! ” exclaimed the lady triumphantly, taking her tabh'ts from 

lierlKidice, “yon mrx'k the planets sometimes, son, but soo ; while you 
wore spoifking 1 looked, la not this Wednesday ^ 
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VeniiB ruling tbe hour as you sat and plighted your £irith ! O chil- 
dren, this cannot be wrong, for*the sun is just setting, and the work is 
finished.*' 

As she spoke, the last gleam of its rays, as it sank in a glory of 
gold and criniBon, ilasliod into tbe apartment, lighting up the girls’ 
radiant facea, and sparkling upon their rich dresses ahd golden 
omamonts. 

** Jjeautiful as thon art, Tara,” continued Imrlee, “ thou wilt be 
lovelier still when we deck thee as his bride ; and so may the blessing of 
thy new mother rest upon thoo, and the evil I take from thee now,” 
— and she passed her hands over the gprl from head to foot, — 
” dejmrt to thine enemies 1 ” * 

“Ameen! Ameen I ” cried Zyna, os Tara, falling upon her neck, 
again wept siiontly those tears of joy which she had with dilficulty 
repressed. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

“ Well snng^ ” cried the young Khan cheerfully, and joining in the 
gcneriil applause which folUivied a pretty Mahra^thi ballad which the 
hunchback and Ashruf hud just sung, to the accompaniment of a lute 
played by the former and a small tenor drum by the latter — ” well 
sung ! Where did ye learn that ? ” ho continued, advancing from the 
cntiunce to the court wheye he had paused^as he came out. It is 
something new ” 

The moil, who wore seated or lounging about the entrance hall ( 
the house, rose and snhitod Fazil. It was evident at a glance to Bt| 
want Rao that something had occurred to remove the sad expressK 
which Ilia lord’s face had worn so king ; for it luid given place to 
radiant with joy, and ho exclaimed cheerily, — r 

“ Thanks be to the gods ' it is gone at last, Meah * Never, sin, 
we n>do together to Pertabgurli, have any of us seen a smile on you". " 
face that was worth lookitig at, or one which was not followed by a 
sigh, as much as to regret it had ever been there ; so 1 cry, with thanks 
to the gods, the grief is gone at last. What say you, brothers ? look 
at him ; did I speak truly ? ” 

Amidst the hearty responses to this congratulation by his retainers, 
Fazil Khan sat di>wn among th(*m, and the hnnchliock and Ashruf, 
stepping forward, assumed the positions of professional ballad-singem, 
and saluted him. ^ 

“ Sliall we sing it again, Meah ? ” asked Lukshmnn ; ” you did not 
hear it all. 'Tis a fancy of my own, about a damsel waiting for her 
lover, who passes her by with another, and so she goes and' weeps.” 
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** And we hj^e all been oiying orer it, Meah/* added Bulwant Bao ; 
** 'tie 80 sad a tnne too — so plaintive.*' 

But as I am not in a crying inood, frietid," returned Fazil, laugh- 
ing, *^it would hardly suit me now, so another tiine^xuean while th^ra 
is something to bo done which is uigcnt." 

“Are we to moot a now army, and take our revenge, Meah P " cried 
several of the men. ** Ah, we know the country now, and should nut 
fall into another trap like the first." 

“No, no, friends," said the young man sadly, “there is no such 
good news as tliat ; *tis but a private m j.tter ot my own, which our 
ballad-singers may help, perhaps." • 

“We, Meah?" exclaimed the Ifunchback; “thon well knowest, 
that if we were bidden to leap into the flames for tliee, we would not 
hesitate. Speak, that we may hear and do." 

“ It is somewhat private, friend.s,” said the young man, looking 
around. “ If I might bo alone with these and onr old friond*fur u 
little, no one may take offence; you will know all by-aiid-by." 

Surely not," cried several, rising and going out, followed by the 

jK-st- 

7 “ Stay, Biilwnnt Ilao," said Fazil, putting his band on his arm, 
'*your counsel may bo of use;" and w'hen tlioy were alone, ho con- 
tinued, “ She will not bo content unless rflio secs her fath(3r and mother , 
and she declares they are at Wyo, and came to her the day she was 
to bo burned." 

Impo'>siblo ! " cried Lukshmon; “thoyaro dead, and this must 
l^be some device of the EvS One — of that olrWMoihor on the hill thci'o, 
vho wants to got hor Juick ; and she has sent spirits in their guise to 
^ vAck her. She does such things very often, Meali Sahib, and I don’t 
‘*1^ to licar of this." 

shm must 1)0 substantial spirits," returned Fazil, laughing, 

r she told ns that she had heard them speak, and tliat she thought 
Ij fjitluT had liftiMl hor u]) once. They must be alive." 

^ ^^^Lukshinun shook his head. “ I did not soo him, or hoar of him, 
.1,1 Wyo,” ho said; “and a.s J^now thi^m well, 1 should liovo rocog-’ 
nized him and his w’ife an^vhere. And, about the wilt hos — if 1 
were Uy tell you what I know alxjut tlie Mother’s dovicf3s," lie con- 
tinued soloriinly, wagging his head, “I should not be believed. Never- 
theless ” 

“Nevertheless,” wtid Fazil, interrupting him, “thou art to go and 
see- — thou and Ashruf. Wilt thou go, lad, if he is afraid of the 

/ /‘To the dtuth," cried the boy cheerfully; while Lukshiuun, leap- 
* ig up into the air, turned a somersault, and came down where he 
iiood. “fjro!" he>$uid; “yes, Meah I have a sucll against the 
Mother and all sorcerv* and bis uiaicsty the devil to bout, which 
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Pahar Siugh taught me. Where are. we to gS, Meah, and 
when ? ” 

“ Now,” replied Fazil ; ■” take two of the ponies and ride straight 
to Wye. Her parents will be found in the house of Vishnu Pundit, 
or he will direct you to them. If they are gone home, or to Poona, 
or anywhere else, they must bo followed.up and brought back ; and 
they will come when that ring is given to her mother — so she 
Bays,” 

“ They may need money,” said the man, musing. “Brahmnns never 
move without coin. Something for expenses, is the firat thing they 
nsh of one. Is it not true? Nevertheless, Vyas Shastree is rich 
enough. O yes, he knows me, find I can get into Vishnu Pundit’s 
bouse, too. Come, lad, we must put on the Byrageo’s drt'sses.” 

Ashruf followed him. While they were absent, Fazil wrote the 
letter they were to take, which ran as follows : — 

• 

“ To the rpppeciahle ayid learned in the Veda and Shastras, Vyas 
ShastreCy of Tool] apoor^ who is kind to his friends ; ^ 

From Fazil^ eon of Afzool Khan, with ijntetlnfjs, and the peace and 
salutation of God; and after wishing imu health and prosperity — 

“ Yon are to know that your daughter Tara is here, with my mMher 
and sister, in honour and health; but she hath been ill unto death, and 
being, by God'^ favour, restored to life, wishes to see ytiu and her mother 
urgently, and semds a token, by which yon may he assured she is here. 

“Tea will learn more from the bearer, niy seroant, who is to he trusted; 
and f pray you to lose no^me in setting out, for we await your coniuuj 
1 have sent nvmey for your expemes by him, wfiifi you are to he pleasec 
to use freely.^' r 

The hunchback and Aslinif reappeared after a while in their nh 
costume, which wovs that of Jogii^, or religious mendicants of tfc 
part of the country. Orange-eoloui’ed turbans and garments, nr 
posely torn and ragged, yet withal scru])ulousIy clean ; large striff j 
oF woculen beads about their necks, wrists, and ankles ; black blanket! ^ 
to keep ont cold or heat, thrown over their shoulders after a graceful 
and pictur<3S<.jue fashion ; and tlie lute and small drum they had u.sed 
bc‘fore. Tho faces of both were smeared with whiting, and the broad 
trident of Vishnu was drawn in red and white paint upon their fore- 
heads. The hunchback would perhaps have been known by his 
figure ; but Ashruf, from the smart Mussulman boy, gaily dre.ssed as 
became his ma.ster*s favourite attendant, was utterly tranisform^, 
aud could not possibly have been recognized. 

“ Shabnsli ! ” cried Buhvunt Rao and Fazd involuntarily ; “ it is 
complete — no (me could know you.” ^ 

” ifixoopt by Ais hunched back of xnino,” sai^ Lukshmut^ “I would 
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wttgtir that 1 i|ent anywhere as anybody you please, Meah, — ^from the 
holiest Synd Awn to the lowest KuUnnder — from the Soc^retary of 
Bamdas Swami himself, to what J am npw)~and was not diseoT€«^. 
Hindu or Muasnlman, ’tis all the*6am&— only I must have a religious 
garb on, Meah Sahib ; for my mind, you see, liaving that turn natur- 
ally, I am most at home in one. Did any one suspect us when we 
sang ballads in the ambush at Jowly, and found out what Moro 
Trimmul wanted to do ? or in Wye, when we saw Tara ? O Moah ! 
this IS a joyful errand, for 1 shall pay a rnpee to a Brahmun, and get 
bathod in the river — just where they were going to burn Tara Bye — 
to wash away my sins, and be absolved from shedding a liralimw’s 
blood. The gods forgive me if 1 killed him I " 

“I hope you did,” returned Fazil, laughing : “and now, here is a 
purse of gold, tie it round you, and use what is needed; and hero are 
the letters which are to be put into Vyas vShastree’s own hand. If ho 
cannot get mine read, this ring and her letter will be enough. If 
they are gone to I’oona, or back to Tooljapoor, send Ashruf bock to 
vne, and go on thyself.” 

^ ^ “ To tbe top of JMount Meru, or the lowest deep of Nnrruk,“ cried 
^Lukahmun, snapping his fingers. “ Fear not ; we will bring them, 
lad — won’t we r and, master, ifl have to go on, and can send thoe a 
letter by a snro liand, may I take on my son here ? I cannot sing 
ballads without him.” • 

“ Ah yes, my lord ' ” pleaded the lad, joining his hands, ** to bring 
them to her ” 

“ Good,” said Fazil ; “ I trust you both. ^ Go, and be discreet, and 
^God’fl blessing and mine be with you.” 

oiL“ And now, my lord,” said tbe hiiiicliback, “ let ns sing one ballad 
‘•'^oro we depart — one that she must know well : it will give bor hope, 
th^) and tell her that some singers are bore who know the ballads of 
sho\ Jiala Ghaut, and will sing bcu one. She will recognize the tune, 
at 1( 1 have heard her father sing it, and they say he wrote it for Jier, 
ealb h<‘r name is in it. We Bliall sing it butoro Vishnu Pundit’s door 
-t Wye.” 

“ As thou wilt,” replied Fazil ; “ I will tell her ; ” and he arose and 
went to the inner (remrt door. *' Do not follow me,” he said to them 
— “she can hear from bonce, and there are women within — it is 
private.” 

Fazil had watched Tara as the prelude liegan, and he beckoned her 
to the door. “ Corae and listen,” be said ; “they are singei‘8 of your 
c^rn coutjtry, and 1 have brought them to sing a ballad to you.” Sho 
f .,nse, and Zyua followed her. 

I ,* The hunchback and Asbruf stood at the doorway without, and, 
iffter a short prelude, sang, as nearly as we can translate it, as fol- 
lows : — • ■ • ' 
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* Fast her teajM f eQ^aater^ f Mtar» 
As the daye i^a ilowly by. 
And her heart is sorely laden 
With the dreary, hopeless sigh. 
O that crnel, ceaseless sighing ! 

Weary tears which sadly fell, 
All unheeded as she wept them 
Daily by the garden well. 


2 . 

" Mother ! Mother C oft she pleaded, 

Toolja Mata ! hear my vow ! 

Hoar thy daughter’s cry of sorrow^ 

Why shunldst thou forsake me now P 
Not less thme, O Mother holy ! 

If my lover come to me ; 

If he come, a golden necklace 
Wo, thy childien, vow to thee! 

3 . 

••As she went fur water daily, 

Raised alone the pitcher still, 

She repeats the prayer and prutnise. 

As with tears her soft eyes fill ' 
llie goddess watched the weary maiden. 
And her daily bnrthcn borne ; 

•Faithful,* she cnee, *in earthly sorrow, 
Daugliter true, no longer rnourn ! ' 

4 . 

•Then next mom, with anklets tinkling, 

The maiden tripped, and ceased to sigh | 
As she stooped to raise the pitcher — 

Light she felt it lifted high. 

And sweet words he whispers to her — 

‘ Tara, all thy sorrow past ! 

Faith and hope hare won thy lover * 

And tlie vow F — 'Twas paid at last.'* 


It was one of those plaintive Maliratta airs, at once so nansical 
and tender, and whose character is so original, as to deserve the rank 
of national music. How often Tara had heard it ! Her father bad 
written the words, and composed the air, to amuse her when shous^ 
to be sad ; but she had no lover^ — -no one then to take the burden, to 
help to lift the pitcher» which was so heavy ! Ah yes ! she remem- 
^i>ered it well, and that her father bad said afterwards, it should 
be sung iii the bouse because it made her s$^der, for there could 
no lover. ** 
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So she Ust^edy and the melodr seemed to strike some new and 
tender chords in her memory, which as yet had been untouched ; and 
they looked at her wonderingly, apd in silence, as the featnres softened 
into a smile, and the eyes gradually filled with tears, which flowed 
as from a fountain within, and.roll^ silently down her cheeks. As 
the vow was named, they saw her hand rise to her nock and unclasp 
the hea^ gold necklace she wore, and when the last words were sung 
she put it into Fazil's hands. 

“ Let the Mother have it,” she said, “ as our vow — she is not angry 
with me. You will not deny this, my lord, to Tara P ” 

Before they could answer her, a stmnge brightness seemed to come 
over her face and eyes, as she looked up ward|aR if following a vision. 

” It is enough,” she said gently, after a silenee which they did not 
break ; “ the Mother is not angry with me — it is accepted, and I am 
free ; for when the trial came, she says, and Gunga called me, I did 
not leave her.” • 

They did not understand then, to what sho alluded ; but it was 
N^ident that the excited spirit had again wandered into the past, and 
had returned, more at peace than before. 

” Yea,” said Fazil, “as thou jriJt, beloved — thy vow shall be truly 
paid, at last.” 


CHAPTER XC. 

the second moriyng Fazirs messengers reached Wye, without 
‘Aterruption, tethered their ponies in the courtyard of a temple, 
I mere they obtained shelter, and set about tlio work they had to do 
L^**ithoiii Joss of time. Taking their instruments, they wandered into 
bazar, and sang tbeir ballads 4o willing listeners ; for the huiich- 
^ was a master of his art, and had a willing and skilful pupil in 
^ e boy. 

“ Wast thou not in the camp at Jowly ? ” said a man coming dp 
to Lukshmun, “ and this lad too, before we attacked the Toorks, — 
and wo let thee g<i ? Ah yc?s, and you promised to sing the hymn of 
the goddes.s at Tooljapf;or, and did not* return when we wrjre vic- 
torious ! Ill for you, lor you would have had a share of the gold. 
By the Mother ! you shall sing it now. Come with me ’ ” 

“ Not so,” said Lukshmun ; “ we are engage d to sing at Vishnu 
Audit's house — wlierc is it ? — and shall be free in the evening only : 

I Aid if thou canst direct me to one Moro Trimmul, a Brahmun, and 
let me go now, wo will sing an hour at night for as many us you choose 
/to bring to the iotqiple of Ballajee, where we have put up, and take 
' what yon have to gi%e os.” 
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“ More Tximmiil ! ” cried the man laughing, “ thon/wonldat hare 
to go deep into hell for him. Where hast thou been, friend, that hia 
fate did not oomo to tliiiio cars P ” • 

“ I was afraid,” replied the hunchback ; “ I fear fighting, sir ; and 
if a drawn weapon is flashed ia.mj face, I faint. we ran away 
from Jowly — did we not, my son ? and have boon travelling about the 
country ever sinco, getting what we can. But what of the Brahman, 
sir ? was ho killed in the fight at Jowly ? ” 

“ No, no — not there,” replied the man ; “ bnt he is dead, neverthe- 
less. Some one cut him down the day the Sutco was carried off.” 

Ah yes, I have heard of that, sir ; the people have strange stories 
about it ; but who carried her ofi ? and who killed the Brahmun ? 
A Brnhmun slain ’ O the impiety ! ” continued Lfukshmun devoutly ; 
“think of that, my son ’ A holy Brahmun • ” 

“I don’t know; 1 was not there,” replied the man; “wo were 
sl-ill out at Jowly, or it would not have happeued : but they said some 
of Afzool Khan’s mrm, who were starving, made a Durdra on the 
Suteo, and carried her off ; as to Moro Trimmul, he was no loss— p|f 
bad man, my friend, though a Brahmun. Tlicy might liavo spared 
the girl, however, for nil the use she was to the Brahmuns after- 
wards. I wonder no one koyib her, for she was very lovely, they say.” 

“ O air,” cried the hunchback innocently ; “ and did she not live ? 
Who killed her?” 

“ They say not,” he replied; “and that the cruel men killed lier for 
the ornaments she wrire. There was a woman’s corpse found some 
days afterwards on their track, and the rcn.ains were brouglit here, 
and her father was bild of it. They say ho ■went mad after that 
for he btdieved they were his child’s. He mamed Moro Tnmmu); , 
MStor, you know. Ah, it is a curious story altogether.” Jf* 

“ Indeed,” rcturnotl Lukshmun sLnijdy ; “1 should like to hearj: 
all. If 1 sing ffir you to-uight wih you tell it to me F ” J 

“ A bargain 1 ” cried the man joyfully ; “ come to us without fa; 
we are a jovial lot, and there may be goi>d lujuor, and some of t.'' ' 
dancers too. I will come for thee ’Faith, the story of the Moorlee’s 
murder by Moro Trimmul is as good as a sceuc in a play.” 

“ What Moorlee ? ” 

“ O, the Tooljnpoor girl, Gnnga, who was with him. They found 
her body under the window of his room at Pert^^bgurh, hanging in 
the trees below the precipice, and so the whole came out ; but he was 
dead bofon' then. One of those dare-devil Mussulinana had killed 
him, and they took some of the Suteewood. and burnt him there, by 
the liver.” 

V Ai Bhugw&n ! O Lord, fo’-give me for having slain the Brah- 
mun,” ejaculattvi the hunchback to himself and I did it too. 
Well, I can’t l^clp hitting hard wher 1 do hit; and truly he had 
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murdered somV one, it appears, so it was only justice after all Yes, 
sir/* he continned, “ 1 understand. And the Sutee’s father ? — ^her 
name was T — T — T *’ 

Tara,” said the man ; “ and her father is Vyaa Shostree of TooU 
japoor. He is bettor now, and 1 saw him a while ago sitting by the 
j>orch of Vishnu Pundit’s door, weak, but better; people pity him 
Tery much. Now I must go. You will not forget ? ’* 

“ No,” said the hunchback ; “you will find me at the temple after 
the lamps are lighted ; till then we must sing about the streets. 
Come, my son. Let us huny on, boy,” continued Lukshmun. “ I 
know the house. Do not pn»tcud to notice any one ; we will slhg 
the ballad of the Vow, after the fiAt invocation.” 

They passed on rapidly ; up a few cross streets and alloys, till they 
reached that in which was the house that they sought. In the 
covered alcove, licside the ont('r door, sat several Hrahmuns, appa- 
rently talking together ; one elderly man, covered with a Bbeef!^ was 
reading. 

'll Lukshmun and Ashruf began to sing their ballads at the doors of 
l^cvcry house as they advanced, and women from within, came out and 
’ gave them liandfuls of lloiir oi ricc, wliioh were dro}»pi‘d into the 
bag wliich Lukshmun carried. Gradually, a,s they came nearer, the 
linnchback changed the songs to those of his own country, Canarcso 
and Mahmtta m turn, and he was sure there must*bo some, with 
which the Shasirce was familiar. 


Yes, it was he, rt^adiiig, while the others sat near him, and con- 

S sed among themselves ; thinner than when the hunchback h^Cd 
i seen him, and li*okjng w'cak, yet still remarkable and umnis- 
ablo. Once or twice the Shastree had looked up at tho singers, 
iii«* aatrf) seem to care about their performance, but as if a familiar 
y^^^pnd had rt.‘achcd him. Now% however, it came to the turn of the 
j^ndit’s house, and tlio hunchback and Ashruf stopjicd before it. 
calh* ‘*'*^*^^ Brabniuns impatiently ; “you liave lieen 

, ;wling all down the street, disturbing our moditations, and the ’ 
Shastree there is weak. Go on, and make no noise.” 

“Maharaj,” said Lukshmun, humbly putting up his hands, “we 
are under a vow, made lx*fore the Holy Mother at TooljajKior ” (“May 
she forgive me for telling the lie! ” he tKought pareiithct.iijany), “t-o 
sing before every Jionse in Wye, and bring her what wo get; ’tis a 
good w'ork, learned sirs, and we are poor people,— *clo not hinder u{4 ; 
'tis a long way to go, and we are weary. Let na sing you a ballad 
pur vow, or only a verse, else we canmit go on.” 
f ^ “Make haste tlum,” said the first spokesman im patiently, 
i i. Lukshmun returned the lute ; and as he played the prelude which 
sTara bad«heard, he saw Vyas Shaatroe, who had not ifoticcd him, look 
'up. Hib large eyesVere ope|^ed to the full, and he|leaned forward 
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an expresHion of Intense cariosity. Then the sogers broke at 
once into the ballad ; — 

Fant her tears foil — ^faster, faster, 

As the days jiass slowly by." 

Hold ! *’ he exclaimed, waving ‘hie hand ; ** who are je ? and 
whence come ye? ” 

“ Prom Tooljapoor, 0 Pcndit,” said the hunchback humbly. 

“ Who taught you that ballad ? ’* 

“ No one taught it me. I heard it, and have remembered it. They 
say one Vyas Shastree composed it. Mayl)e you liave heard of him, 
Hii'. Ho had a daughter named Tara. She was a Moorlee. I have 
heard they are all dead now.^ ‘ 

“Ye belong to Tooljapoor ? ” 

No, Maharaj ; I am from near Allnnd — a long way from this ; 
but the vow I made is for ’* f“The gods forgive me if I tell anothc'r 
lie ! *' he said inwardly) — ‘‘for a — child — O kind sir; if the Mother 
will send mo one. Your worship speaks Canarcse ? ** 

“ Yes,** said the Shastreo, replying in that language ; “ who af 
thou ? ** 

“ Do they understand it ? ” asked the hunchback. 

“ No,'* ho replied, “ none but my wife, and sho only a little. Why 
dost thou ask ? '* 

“ Can I go ihto the court ? I know all the ballad, and can sing if 
sweetly for the women ; they always like it,’* returned Lukshmun 
“ Will you listen, Maharaj ? 'tis not very long; ** and as they went in, 
they sang ' on more loudly and confidently than before. Some 
women of the house came and looked at tham, and li.stmied, anr^ 
among them were Anundaand Radha. The huuchl)a(;k looked frqip® 
the Shastrce.to his cider wife, and saw the tears falling from bo. ^ 
their eyes ; at last the Shastree rose and went in to her, and wh; ^ 
Anundasaw him, she burst into biUer weeping. 

“ Grieve not for one at rest,” Lukshmun hoard him say ; “ at r^ 
in the peace which was denied her hero. Yot the old ballad mov^J*-* 
me strongly, wife. Como hither,” he cried to the singers ; “ tak« 
this for tli(» sake of .... No matter now ; I am Vyas Shastreo, 
and what strange chance hath sent you I know not, but take this,” 
and he olTered money 

“ The gods bo thanked ! No ; not from yon,” exclaimed Luksh- 
mun, in Cauarese. ‘‘Como aside,” he continued in the same tongue, 
“ for I have that to tell you and her, which will give you new life 
and strength. Liston,” and he whispered in the Shaatree’s eai^; 
” Tara lives, well and in honour. I bear a token and a letter which 
sho hath sent you. Come, and 1 will give it ; 'tis for her mother, 
and this letter f^r thee,” and he took it from a fold in his turban. 

** Anundfr! wife!** cried the Sbpstree, tnbmbling and gasping 
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for breath) as leaned go, hoT) opening the letter^ ^ She lives-^of 
Tara. C<^e-^ho knows of her ; see her own writing, the holiest 
and most secret Muntra 1 tanght^her ; ehehath written it." 

“ Away with, ye ! ” cried Badl^ to the other women about, “ this 
is not for your ears ; ’’ and the group were left alone ; for Bailha, ad* 
wancing, shut the door of the oonTt,*and stood there with them. 

^ Do ye know this P ” asked Lukshmun, when he had disengaged 
the ring from his inner garment. *‘Lady, it was to be given to 
thoo, if thou art her mother ! She is well who gave it to me, throe 
days ago." 

Her mother ! Who could doubt it who saw Anunda then P Vbo 
piece of gold spoke a thousand loving g^otings to her. She laughed 
and cried by turns. She conld speak nothing int^ribly. She 
kissed it rapturously, and hugged it close to her bosom, i^on looked 
at it till the tears rained from her eyes, and again did the same. A 
new life ! a new daughter ! bom again, as it were. Anunda sould 
not believe it. 


^^^“Thou art mocking us," she said at lost, os a revulsion of feeling 
^'peared to possess her. **Thia was among the jewels given ^ 
^anoo Nalk, when .... she n^cr got it." 

‘‘True,’* replied Lukshmun, “and eho has tho rest," and ho 
enumerated them ; “ and here is a loiter about her from my upister, 
with whom she is. listen to me, 1 can toll you bettor than that 


writing." 

•Listen ? ah yes, to tho sweetest talc they had over heard, did they 
listen for hours. Tho prahmuns at tho door wondered, and thp 
^ople from within epmo and looked and wondered too, why tho 
ol^iog }jore talking to tho Shastree— but still they sat. Once, 
^' ^a moment, the Shastrco*s cruel belief rose up agamst him, and 
^ J'^^bado him to see an outcast ; but nature asserted its own. “ They 
not meddle with mo," ho thought, “and we cannot be as she 

K But no matter, vro will go to her, wife ; yes, wo will go to- 
,Vrow. Get tho things ready. Thou wilt guide us, friend ? " 

‘ “ And guard ye, too, with our lives,” said Lukshmun. “Tes, iO> 
morrow early, we will sot out.” 

And so next day Vishnu Pundit and his friends marvelled that 
the Shastree and Ids family left them so suddenly, and know not 
why they went, or whither. 


CHAPTER XCI. 

' need not relate how the hunchback was washed clean from his 
^B, how be and his ewpaniem entertained those wbo came to thorn 
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that night, nor how he rofliefced their tempiations to s^y and sing to 
others, who, they told him, would load £im with Those he 

was taking to his master . were .more precious than gold; and 
the same anxiety to present them to him in safety, was shared 
equally by Fazil and by Tara while awaiting their amyal. 

Five days, — ^two to go and three lj) return — perhaps more ; never 
had time appeared so interininableto those who remained at Korrar : 
never had journey appeared so wearisome to the Shastree. The 
spirit within him was strong and earnest, but he had sufEcred much; 
and, till roused by the hunchback’s tidings, Anuuda and Badha 
feared that he liad sunk into that lethargic apatby which often pre- 
cedes death. Ho could not be awakened from it. Had Tara died a 
8utee, it might have been endured. Excitement and religious en- 
thusiasm, even the glory of the voluntary sacrifice, would have 
deadened nature for a while, at least, in both her parents ; but the 
attack upon the sacred procession, though but one hod died in it, by, 
as they supposed, lawless robbers — and the subsequent murder, as 
they believed, of their child — had produced a revulsion wliich, 
tho Shastree, had welltiigh proved fatal, and for many days th<me 
about him gave up hope of life. The remains, os they supposed, of 
Tara had, as we know, been brought in, and burned by the river- 
side lyith all due ceremony ;* and after the period of mourning and 
impurity had passed, tho Shastree and his wives were to have set 
out on their return home. Still, however, they lingered ; foi: tho 
climate had not agreed with Anunda, who had, in her turn, fallen 
ill with fever, and they could not travel. 

During this period, they had heard froti friends much of wha^ > 
had befallen Tara : and yet not all of Moro Trimmurs share in b ^ 
misfortunes. The only person who could have told them truly i#; 
Gunga, and she was dead. Hndha had her own suspicions of h 
brother ; but beyond liis wihl atlcmpt on the day of the Sutee| ♦ 
induce her to put Tara into hia power, she had not seen him ; | 

, his violent death, while it afCected her mournfully, ended her anA J 
‘ties ere tho murder of Gunga was discovered. 

It was with difficulty that the impatience of the Shastree ana 
Anunda could bo restrained. They reached and passed Sattara the 
iurtt day, and would fain <have travelled by relays of men without 
resting, but the hunchback and Bulwunt Bao, when they joined him, 
would not hear of increased exertion. “ I will write by a speedy 
messenger that you ore safe,” he said ; “but if 1 do not bring you in 
well to them, my lord will he angiy, therefore submit yourselves^to 
necessity/’ — os, indeed, they were obliged to do. 

^ Of his mastei*’s intentions, the hunchback had said nothing. Who 
WM he, to knpw anything about them ? Tho lady Tm was in 
honour as a ^est; that was all he knew. /Tes, his master had 
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carried her off. Gould lie kuovr that one who had boon his 
and had tn^ oateu of bis salt, was to be burned aUve, and not 
make an eSorfc to save her P and die .was still a Hrahmun, and had 
Brahmun woipen attending upon her. 

But Bulwunt Bao, who waitod their coming at a village on the 
road with an escort of the«Paigah/had no such discretion, and told 
what he believed — that Fazil and Tara had been privately betrothed. 
The lady Lurlce, he said, hod one day distributed suger-candy and 
p&u to all the household, and to the mosque and other holy places in 
the iowii : and some had been sent to him on a silver salvor covered 
with a cloth of brocade. What did that mean? And when •the 


Shastreo remonstrated, with a nalmral horror, at the idea of a Brah* 
mun girl marrying a Mussulman, Bulwunt Rao replied curtly— 

“ What could you do with her, Shastroe, if you had her ? Ton 
.see she is no longer a Bralimun, bnt an outcast. You could not 
even give her water; and the tvro old Brahmun women who at- 
tended her in her illness, and the one who now waits on her, will 
have to be purified with plenly of ceremonies — and plenty to pay 
?i>r them, too, will be needed ; but do not care for that, Shastreo, 
my lord is very wealthy. SOj^you sec, wo must give her up as a 
Hindu, and even let her go into the other faith.” 

The Shastroe would groan at thes<! homo truths, but could reply 
nothing. As to his wife, she rejoiced heartily, and haul no misgiving. 
The expression of a mother’s nature would not be denied to Axiunda*, 
iov there is no mother with the experience of a life’s lovo grown 
into her heart, wlio doej not rejoice in the tliought of a* wife’s use- 
M happiness to licr daughter, and in the expectation of its fruits ! 

tliat had been done to soothe Tara, to distract her mind, to fill 
^ the vacant place there with other interests — learning, religious 
'^-cercisc, and devotion to the service of the goddess — had been tried 
‘O' tum, and were, os Anunda felt, but a mockery. 

' ^‘^^ossibly, most probably, indeed, under other circnmsiane.es, Tatars 
‘'^Wre mind would eventually have taken refuge in asocUoism, an^^ 
iose severe penances, in which the woman who bad persecuted heb 
iat Pertabgurh, had grown to take delight ; but, knowing the too 
frequent condition of the indulgence of lawless lovo by women 
situated like her daughter, ai\d exposed to the same temptations, 
Anunda had often trembled for her safety ; and ydt owned to her- 
self that, to doubt her, was profanation. 

No, she could not object. Had she been simply asked the ques- 
t’bn previously, as a proud Brahman woman, she must have refnsed. 
f <«)w, circumstances had put that far beyond her roach. To object, 
^ould not retard the final issue, or influence it in any way ; bu^ to 
lonscnt jpyfully, would add so much, and so sup^mely to Tara’s 
pappmess, that oppcf!!;jition qu^kly grew to be an im^ssibility in tho 
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goad ladj’s znmd ; and befoto she came to, the end of the first dajr’a 
jonmejr, Fasil himself could not have desired a wanner advocate. 

A good deal of this fell oat,from being left to herself. Palankeens 
had boon hired ; and as the three travellers were oai;!ricd on singly 
for hours together, each had fallen into the train of thought most 
Gongeniah Badha had cortainlj no voipe in the matter, but was 
delighted. Anunda, between joy for her recovered child, and her 
new prospects of an honourable life, had been wellnigh b^ide her- 
self at first, and tho quiet soothing motion of the litter was of all 
things the best, perhaps, to calm her, and bring her practical mind 
intc perception of the true realities of tho position. “We have 
mourned her as dead,” she said to herself, “ we have performed all 
tho ceromonics, and distributed all the charities necessary for the 
occasion; now she is alive after all, and bom again into a new 
faith ; so tho death which we believed in, was a type of what was to 
bo futfillod. I see it all now,” she said to herself, “ and so it has 
been ordered for her without tho pain of burning. Strange, my 
husband does not see this, but I will tell it to him when wc arrive. 

And so she did. Bodha, too, caught up this tone of argument/ ai^ 
best suited to her husband’s mind, and tho two women agreeing, left 
bim little to say. It did not appear lie had anything to urge or to 
object,, “ This is some punishment for her sins in an earlier life,” ho 
said to Anunda ; “ and *tis well it is no worse.” 

Anunda and liadhn. could not see tho punishment, except that Tara 
would have to cat unclean things ; otherwise, what was left to fco 
desired ? ^ 

If this was their deliberate opinion at tho (jloso of the first day V 
march, — the second day, and tho quiet jogging motion of the litten 
tho change of air and scene, and tho peace which had settled gradual 
into their hearts, hod much more than confirmed it. Whatever thrji ' 
was of objection, was dealt with on tho first evening ; and on U 4 
second, as they rested fotTihe night, impatience to sec their child orf 
more, an irrepressible yearning to place her happiness beyond dout j 
or chance of mishap, Lad driven out all other feeling. So, on t?; 
third morning, as tliey entex'cd their litters for the day’s journey, and 
knew * jr would reach Kurrar before sunset, Anunda, who laughed 
and ,, by turns in a strange manner, as she dressed their moruing 
meal hcr^f before they set out, saw, with a thankful heart, that the 
heavy care which had sat on her husband’s spirit for so long had 
passed away, and his old placid, benign expression, had taken its 
place. ^ 

That afternoon, as the sun’s rays lengthened, and were filled with 
that golden radiance which cloth)^ the meanest objects with glory, 
and lightedr np the town and fort, and the camp beyond,»rthe litUe 
prooession of the three palankeens, tibe small body of horsemen. 
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approached tbi> town gate; Bnlwnnt ^ftao had timed their axiival fo 
suit the lady Lnrlee’s desire, for tlie astrological tables had been once 
more consulted, and the Moollas nf several mosques had been obliged 
to declare the most fortunate hour for the enti^ of the party into the 
town. Hesseneers, too, had molt them, enjoining care in this respect ; 
and Bulwunt Bao and thd hunchback were &th relieved by the 
appearance of a last emissary at the gate to express approval of their 
arrangements and to urge them on. 

No need of hastening now. The boarm themselves were in hurry 
enough ; for Bulwunt Kao's promise had boon liberal, and they had 
kept the horsemen at a brisk can^ for the last few miles of the 
journey. Now, therofore, shouting and hallooing to each other, the 
men who carried the litters, rushed through the ^te of the town, 
and up tho main street at thoir utmost speed ; and there was a race 
between tho throo sets, in which Auunda’s were victoi*iou8, and 
clamoured for largesse as th^ set down her palankeen h(*ioTS the 
^door of the kind merchant’s house where Tara still was. Much tho 
JJbod lady had deliberated in her mind w'hother she could ever Ixs 
^touched by Tara without pollution, and whether it could be avoided ; 
and wo believe we are correct in saying that she bad determined, if 
it were to cost her half, or all tho monpy she had loft in the banker's 
hands at Tooljapoor, she did not care, but slio must hold her child 
once more to nor hcai*t. * 

• Could she have repressed it ? Ah no! a very outcast in* shame, in 
misery, in misfortuno—no matter had it been so — tho loving mother's 
^^earfc would still have bCen open, as her arms, to receive her child ; 
olWt in Tara's renewed life, as it were, in joy and in honour, what 
Unified the temporaiy impurity of contact with one only impure by 
tlitm hard rules of their sect? Anunda trembled very much, and 
hholurcely knew how she got out of the litter ; but as she emerged, a 
at lijvim she could hardly see for the tears which blurred her sight, and 
: all^ch seemed to swim before her, bowed down and kissed her foot, 

' ,*as raised up, and, falling on her neck, wept aloud. Then it was 
'strained to her heart with a face buried in her bosom which dare not 
look up, tin her father and liadba entered, and Tara, prostriting her- 
self before him, clung to his knees sobbing. With him, \ some 
scruple about touching her had remaini^: but his emotio dght 
of her could not bo resisted, and he raised her up and bless< er aa 
of old. I do not think any of them could ^peak, and if they say 
f«tythmg, it was not intelligible enough to hs recorded, and itt&r 

/ Then Antinda sat down, for she was very dizzy ; and Ta iaw 
^ tho lovii^ arms stretclied out, and went and lay down in them . the 

soft boafhn in her old place, and hid her face there, and fob her 
mother*s tears fUl hbt and fast upon it^ while her^own wore wiped 
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»way by the dear hands that had often wiped them before. By-and« 
she looked up, and her mother saw in the clear eoft eye, in the 
ineffable esepression of her countenance, that all trouble and anxiety 
was past. No more excitement now, false and mockiilg, even thongn 
Bnstainod by religious fervour and the peaceful calm which had 
grown upon the face since her recovoiy, was a now expression to her 
mother, which she felt could not change again. 

Then Lurlee came with Zyna presently, when the Shastree had 
bocn sent away, and, putting Tara aside, Anunda arose and bowed 
before her, kissing her foot, and embracing her knees. “ She is thy 
child now, lady,” she said ; “ take a mother’s thanks and gratitude 
for her honour and her life. In dhr simple Hindu fashion, wo know 
no other salutation, else it would bo given.” 

Nay, not to mo, but to Alla, w'ho hath preserved her — ^not we,” 
replied Lurlee. “ Noble ye arc, though of another faith. Let us em- 
biace as sisters, to whom our mutual God hath given one daughter.” 

“ It must bo done, sooner or later,” said Anunda to hcfself, as she. 
withdrew from Lurlce’s arms, “ and bettor at once. Como hithpi'’^: 
Tara ; soo how soon I give thcc away, my child, after I have recovered 
thee. W il t thou forgive mo ? Take hor, lady, ” she continued, pn tting 
Tara into Liirleo’s arms ; “thou art more her mother now, than 1. 
She hath been born to thee in a new life ; be it as thou wilt unto her.” 

“ I tako her,^ replied Lurlee, “as she is given, freely and truly. I 
had no child, lady, and often had prayed for one, and Alin and thr 
Prophet gave her to me long ago, before all this misery, and when 
my lord lived, who would have rc^joiced with us to sec this day had 
lie been spared. Yes, believing you dead, wo took her to bo om 


child, he nod I. Now you have given her to mo, and the gift j 
preoions and is accepted : but I will not take it yet ; wo are procociy 
mg hoijio, and you will come with us, — we will travel together. Wh(? - 
we arrive, I will receive her ; till tHon, let her remain with you ; 
yet she is pure from us 

^ “ Yes, mother, I am pure, I have transgressed nothing,” said Tar . 
gently. “ I know,” she continued, interrupting Anunda, “ I am nou 
as before ; but you can give mo what I need till — till .... an<l 
tJiiore is no help for it now.” ^Anunda and the Shastree did not object^ 
and' sr/), it was settled among'^them. 

How^ much they had to learn of each other’s acts ! Nor was it till 
Tara told all, and they understood what the infamy of Moro Trimmul’s 
bonduG t had been, that they fdt the true honour of Fazil’s character^ 
or the , deep loving kindness of the lady Lurlee and his sister. A 
gmteful subject was this, now that she could speak unreservedly with 
Eadba and her mother, and Tara had to repeat her tale again and 
agaiA to willing oars. Sometimes her father, toa, listened Vender* 
ingly; and there^ was no part of it tlpv.m whidi^he dwdi with moro 
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pride, even to jrapturc, thAn Tarawa simple ration of the ordeal, aod 
her devotioxL of herself to a crael death rather than to dishonour, 

A true Brahmun thou,** he ^ould say; passing his hand over her 
head as she read him the old lessons, “ and thou wilt not forget these, 
nor the Mother, If thou hadst failed, even to death, sho had not 
released thee from thy vow. As it see, she would not be denied a 
life ! He used to sooff at her, and sho drank his blood— not thine, my 
faithful child, not thine — and gave thoo a new life, wliich will be 
happy. Yes, the Kh^um*s skill in astrology is good, for my own 
calculations confirm her results, and, comparing his scheme of 
nativity with thine, Tara, there is no iiiscordance.*' But, nevewbhe* 
less, the fact of Fazil’s being born^ Moslem and Tara a Hindu, often 
puzzled Yjas Shastree more than his science could explain, or than 
he cared to acknowledge. 


CHAPTER XCIL 

TiiEfiE were many cogent reasoss, public as well as private, why Fazil 
Khan^s presence in Boejapoor was urgently required. Soon after 
liis arrival at Kurrar, he had received the King’s letter of, condo- 
lence on ids father’s loss, with confirmation of all* his estates and 
privileges, and with them a private letter in the King’s own writing, 
urging him to come on without delay. The full effect of the 
destiniction of the arrr\jjr had as yet, perhaps, hardly been felt, and 
l^e means of retrievijig the disaster, or repelling the invasion winch 
l^s likely to follow, were difficult to devise. As usual, the royal 
jJtunscJs were much distracted ; but, young as he was, the character 
j^J^icli Fazil Khan had acquired among the soldiery during^ Jho few 
I j^prt months of this campaign bad raised him already to a rank far 
^ujyond that of his contemporaries, and even many of his elders. 
. Ally for Tara’s long illness he would have proceeded to Boejapoor 
Aimodiately after his arrival at Kurrar, and left the duty of collect- 
ing the fugitives to others; but that had rendered delay unavoidable, 
and all those who had escaped slaughter had joined him. On the 
other hand, Kowas Khan wrote that his preparations for the fulfil- 
ment of Ills marriage-contract were complete, and protested against 
farther delay ; and when the days of mourning for his father ^ould 
Aspire, Fazil had no valid excuse for procrastination. In this tlie 
* lay Lurlee agreed perfectly, and her idea of a doublo marriage in 
'^tho family was by no means unacceptable. 

In truth that long-desirod event much occupied the good lady’s 
thought^ almost,> indeed, engrossing them, Y^hat preparalipmf 
wonm not have to 'be made^ and all hj her. There were Zyna'a 
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clothes and Tara*s to be pnt in hand ixnmediatelj ; there were stores 
of flouT^ and butter, and spices, and sugar to be laid in, flocks of 
sheep to come from Afzoolpoor, all the dancing women in Beejapoor 
to be engaged, fireworks to be znade, and sweetmeats without end. 
All the new bridal ornaments had to be designed and executed, and 
this was no easy matter. Inshalla! however, she was determined it 
should all be done ; and when Lurlee Khannm . took anything into 
her head, there was less difficulty, periiaps, in doing it, than with 
others who talked more. 

They did not tarry now. An express was sent to the capital that 
they had determined to leave Kurrar on the ensuing Monday, and 
Lurlue was more than ever particular that on this, their last volun- 
tary journey, all that could bo done to insure its being propitious, 
should be observed. They were to travel south-eastward, and Mon- 
day was the sixth day of the month, so that the mysterious “ Murdan- 
. ool-Ghyb*^ (the invisible being) was behind them, ns he ought to bo. 
The old tablets showed, too, that Venus ruled the hour before noon, 
which was a very convenient time for starting, because everyone woui^ 
have bathed and eaten, and they could travel on till evening witho' 
difficulty. Now, too, the weather wai cool, nay, the air was positively 
cold in the early mornings, when exposure to it was not wholesome, 
and al? their preparations worn made accordingly. As they were 
about to enter their litters, the good lady made both the girls and 
Pazil look at tbcmselvos in a glass, wliich 'was Uio crowning cere- 
mony of all ; and -wo believe that there never were merrier faces, dr 
a joumoy begun in truer hope, and with mc^e thankful hearts. 

True, liurloe missed the familiar counte^anco which, though 
fiomclimes it used to look kindly on her, and sometimes was ijw 
patient, 'was in the main a loving one — sadly, — very sadly ; and 
the city grew nigh, she had a dread, shared by Zyna and her brothi^ 
that the first days in the old house would inexpressibly pa inf "S 
So, also, when remembrances of tho dear old Khan camo over lier, 'jU 
■good lady would weep plentifully and be the better of it ; and GocRH 
and tho cook Kurreema, who, hatdng escaped the !Mahratlas, rejoin^T 
her mistress at Kurrar, and had shared all her trials, wore ever ready 
with pithy consolations, and practical expectations of tho blessings 
in store for her wliich, indeed, she was well inclined to believe. 

We may say, too, os perhaps hardly unnatural, that Zyna^s 
approaching marriage was by no means terrible in contemplation ; 
and the oagemess of her betrothed to have it concluded, gave earnest 
of the happiness 'which she hoped for, indeed felt assured of. 
feel that wo do not know much of this young man, and that, if ^ 
had fidkm to his lot to ucoompany the Khan's army, he might have 
become a prominent character in this histozy, and displayed that 
devotion for Zyna and his friend which, we believe Ira really 
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possessed. Bf t after all, .perhaps, it was better as it was. Who ctsm 
say, for instance, whether ho would have escaped the bloody held at 
Jowly, or the massacre iu the ambush at Partab^Torh, — or the deadly 
fever of tho forests and jungles, which had destroyed so many who 
iiad escaped the sword ? 

We havo no donbt, too, had the lady liurleo sot herself to work to 
find out astrological reasons why he did not accompany tho Khan, 
that they would have been discoverable : but as she hod agnsed with 
her husband that, for the present, ho was hotter away, so she had 
left these mysteries unsolved, and the issuo to the young man had 
been favourable. Not only liad his house been put in order iit all 
respects, and the ceremonies aflcr^his father’s ilcath coTnpletod, but 
those preparations begun in which Zyna was so deeply interested, 
and of which our friend tlio I^lla, who, ns W'o knc»v, had been 
jittaclied to tho young nobloman by Aficool Khan as seorotaiy, wrote 
mi7iute and eloquent accounts. • 

^ According to him, never had such preparations been made : while 
*^0 accomplished scribe exhaaetod the GuUstan, th(i Mejnoon-i- Leila, 
other love-stories, for tlie clioicest couphds to iuloni his letters, 
bo not unfrctinently composed other verses liimscU. Alost frujineiitly, 
too, in the bold rough hand which Kowus Khan wrote, ilierti would 
be a past script to say Fazil (which mefint Zyna) was only to believe 
him as devoted as ever iu all respects ; and whenever Fazil gave 
t|^eso epistles to his siRlcr to road, and diroettsd espocial notice to the 
postscripts, \vc are strongly inclined to consider iliat hho found thoxa 
by far their must accejibible portions. TJnder the (•f)ntititutiou of 
^u.ssulTnan society, (iycn had her lover been iu camj), bo could havo 
Ku nothing of Z 3 'na, and she would have been in strictcT scelnsluu 
[j^ni Inm, j)crha])s, than others. As she wus content to take him 
[jQ^n hearsa}", ami to trust, like all her people, to after-Iif<5 with him, 
know him as a lover and husbiWid too, vro do not see what busincsB 
^uJhavc to discuss the matter at all in this namitive. 

, ylSo the journey was soon over, and little more than a hundred - 
x.//los, with a light equipage, ^vas quickly tnivt^rsed Lurloo hiitd 
\vi*itten to her old friend, tho Moolla of tho ward in which they lived, 
to send a special messenger to inform her at what hour it would bo 
lucky to enter the house with two expectant brides in company ; and 
thnt worthy, in conjunction with other friends, had ‘duly holv(!d this 
knotty question : and sent a return express to meet lliem at the last 
Iviltiug-placo, wherein all the particulars were duly disclosed, and, wo 
fcd not say, most scrupulously observed. 

/ Fazil had wished to ride on several stages in advance and get to 
court, where the King looked anxiously for his coming ; but I^irlco 
would not hear of it. “ Who could tell,” shfs said, wliat might not 
result from so incaufious a ppooeding P They had met with groat 




misforfcnne, which was happiiy past ; wers they to ryk more ? No ; 
she was positive ; ” and wo believe fnllyi that they were all much too 
happy together, to wrangle with her. 

h^azil saw Tara daily ; and she and Zyna were litUo troubled by 
Lurlee, who was now busied in consultationB with her domestic ad« 
visers, which appeared to bo delightfully 4ntenniDable. Every now 
and then, however, she woidd come into tho tent where they sat — for 
Zyna was teaching Tara the pretty embroidery- work she practised 
herself— -and, looking at Tara and saying notluncr, would pass her 
hands over her, and press them against her temples, to remove evil, 
and then go away smiling. 

Ah yes, she was very precious how. If Zyna or Tara laughingly 
asked how much ovil could liave accumulated in those short intcrvuls, 
tho good lady would sliako her head, and once shocked Zyna by 
saying, that she should not think even, of Tara’s beauty, lest it should 
altogether depart. We believe, however, that Zyna did not fear such 
a catastrophe*. It was growing much too palpable and real to bo 
doubted, or io be in danger of fading away: and became only tly 
greater when, as Zyna looked at it, and whispci'cd something whicT ^ 
was probably a secret between tho gw’ls, though Auunda guessed it as 
she sat with them, Tara covered her face, or hid it in Zyna’snock, or 
in her .mother’s bosom. 


lint tho fh’st few days after they arrived — in syiito of congratulations 
of friends — of kind messages from the palace — of piles of Nuzzurs, 
or offerings of various kiruis — wore melancholy ones to all, yet tom- 
pcrctl wi til grateful acknoV led gem cats of providential care. Imme- 
diately on arrival, the r(*quisito offerings were .despatched to all thy 
holy places of the neighbourhood and tho city itself, as they h^j|| 
before arranged. Tho old Moolla, as almoner, collected a strange tri 
of vagmut Eiikcers, who were fed to repletion in the large couJj^ 
yards ; and tho Sliastrce and Auunda made their offerings after th ^ 
own fashion, at Hindu tcmjdes. L / 

Tho journey, and the constant association with Lurlce and Zyiw^ 


bad done much to reconcilo Auunda to Mussulman ways ; and, pe. 
haps, in such matters women are more facile tlian men, for she was 
prepared for tho evidences of w'calth and rank which she saw on her 
arrival; but her huHl>and and Fazil.did not mako much progress. 


The Bim])lo Hindu j>riest could not bring himself to be on an equality 
with tho young Moslem noble ; but ho admitted tho respect of Fazil 
for him gratefully, and a sincere affection sprang up between them 
out of it, which, if undemonstrative, was not the less permanent. ^ 
All Vyaa Shasti*eo now wished for, was tho unavoidable termina- 
tion. Till it took place ho was not in his proper position. Few, if 
any, Brahmuns knew the history of Tara in the capital ; but he 
not fool justified, being impure, in vising members of his own sect. 
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till he had jMrformed expiatory ceremonies, and so, with his wives, 
kept himself socludcd in a court of the house specially allotted to 
liim, and the garden wo kuowof, tho^hsdo and quiet of winch suited 
him. Badhi^ too,- required rest and caro ; aud so a month passed, for 
Lnrlce would not be hurried.. She had much on hand, she stvid, and 
must do it after her owii*fashion; and no one interfered with her aud 
her assistants. 

Perhaps wo need not follow the good lady to the end of it ; but as 
all matters of this kind, when loving care directs them, havo an 
inevitably happy conclasion, so wo are bound to relate tliat nothing 
was wanting hero. Tara said that Zyna's marriage might die as 
splendid as it could bo made, anti euitod to the rank and condition 
of two noble houses ; but with her it should bo different, and so it 
was. If there was a shade of disappointment upon tlio old lady’s 
brow, because the sou of Afzool Khan was not married with the samo 
splendour as the son of the late Wuzocr, who had no familydo boast 
('f, it passtMl away when Fazil himself declared it could not be other- 
wise, and the wist fid pleading face of Tara confirmed it. 

So, as part of the magnificent ceremony which united Zyna to her 
bctrothi'il -the like of wliick had not been soon in lieejapoor for 
years — Tara was admitted to tlic Moslem faith, aud the blessing of 
God and the peace of the Prophet sftid over her as she reppatod the 
new creed, received her new name of AyL‘sha, and was received into 
her iU!W homo. Then the chief Knzee, who had eouductod tho 
prayers, bl(\ssed all, and cried with a loud voice, solemnly — 

“ O Lord God ! gran^t that such love may live between-these couples, 
thy servants, as w'^is between Adam and Eve, Abraliam and Sara, 
Mo.ses and Snfot)ra, Ins highness Mahomed — on whom bo peace — aud 
Ay esli a. A mccu and amcen ! ’ ’ and all tho assembly repeat cd solemnly, 
Amecn and amecn !” 

. SoiniJ of the old Khan’s frieiuls wondered, some sneered, somo 
blamed the young man’s eh ok* e, but more congratulated him ; for, as 
they said, “thougli sho was nnco an infidel, she is nowatr lO beliovorj 
and, aft(‘r all, was ho not free to choose what would best insuro'hia 
own honour and happiness ? ” Wc arc bound to record, however, that 
those matrons who, being privileged fjiciids and guests, w^crc indulged 
witli a sight of tho bride’s licautiful face — as Tara’s veil was raised 
from amidst the cloud of gauze and silver tissue in wliicli it was en- 
veloped — did not wonder at all that it had been irresistible ; and thcro 
might havo been some envious also, regrctiiiig that daughters of their 
own had lost their chance in the choice which Fazil had made. So, 
to prevent any evil consequences, Lurlce, with her own hands, waved 
over Tara’s head in succession, tn^y after tray of lighted lamps and 
ceriaim condiments which would infallibly avc^ evil glances, and 
ended by passing her hand% over tbe bride and blessing her, Alaysb 


thou lae fruitfal,” she Baid, embracing hcsr, “and remain, with beauty 
undizniniBhed, the joy of thy lord; and may his love for thee increase 
till it is fulfilled ai]d perfected in Paradise. So be thou blessed, O m\ 
daughter, altogether!" 

Even more fervently did her mother bless Tara. Although Annnda 
liad cheerfully taken part in those portions of tho ceremonies that 
were possible without clashing with the observances of her own faith, 
yot for the most part they were strange, and she had felt out of place. 
But she and her husband were thankful they had witnessed all to the 
close — thankful that Tara had been with them to tho last. Hence- 
forth' their lives must bo divided, but there was an assurance of 
honour and protection to tlififir child which soothed the inevitable 
separation, and filled their hearts with hope and trust. 

Long she sat alone with them, and they spoke of tho future calmly 
and joyfully. There had been no misgiving from the iirst ; and while 
they could not, if they would, have recalled 'J'am to Ibcir own faith, 
they saw in her future life as much of tmo happiness as they could 
have wished for. So they blessed her ; and after tlicir own simple 
fashion put her hands into Fazirs: and he took her from Ihcin, and, 
touching their necks, vowed to bo faithful, and they belie eed him. 

“ They have given thee to me, O beloved," Fazil said to Tara, as 
her parents depart(‘d on their journey liomowarils. “ Now fear not. 
As sacred to me “as my vow before the priest, was tho last vow to 
them. Fear not now', Ay6slia*" 

“ I would rather be Turn to thee, my lord, for iwer," she said shyly. 
“ The little maiden who, once rescued by the* from dishonour, has 
lived in thy heart since then, cannot change to tlv^-c, even in namc.*^* 

“lie it KO," ho replied. “ To thy new people he Aye^ha ; to nufj 
Tare— 'BO be witness, iny God and thy God — evermore !*’ j 


CHAPTER XCIIL 

KriLOGUK. 

Perhaps I ought to have told my fair readers more of the particulars 
of this double marriage, but lam afraid they would have found thein 
as tiresome in the Tolaiion, as Zyna and Tara did in actual snfioranoe* 
of the nine days of their continuance. We can at least imagino tha*\'' 
with unlimited means, tho jewrels and tronsscaux provided for botM 
brides by the lady Lurlce (and those things areas indispensable there 
ns hot^) were — ^perfection. And wo may also state thus mnch in 
confidence, that particular friends were admitted to private views of 
them. Tho young to bo onvions : thr nJd to bo. eongratulatoiy— 
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envious too, perhaps, who knows ? — ^for such things happen theirs as 
well as here: Then, as marriage gifts were presenkid by friends, 
ihere were trays upon trays^from .the Queen to both of jewels, 
Meades, and muslins, which need not bo specified ; and the royal 
lady availed nerself of her privilege to see the bndcs, and put sugar- 
candy into both their mouths, vroudoring at Tara’s beauty, aud 
heartily wishing them both God-spcod on their life’s jonmey. 

Did not also the i^oets of the city write versos, and the singers sing 
them ; aud are they not sung there to this day ? Were there not 
poor folk fed by hundreds, Hindus as well us Mussulinaus, and clothed 
too ? and was there one of the sixtoen hundred mosques in tho» city, 
whore alms and thank-oHerings were distributed in proportion to 
thoir importance ? “ No one else rcmaincul to bo married, said tho 

lady Lurlce, when she had collected all tho poor couples she could 
hear of, given them clothes, and had themman*icd with her children. 
And, Maslialla ! of wliat had been done, she was in nowise ashamed. 
No, indocjl ; and plenteous were tho congnitulations and blessings 
khhoworod upon her, aud upon them all, by high and low. 

Vyas Slinstrce, Anuiida, and Radha, remained long enough to see 
Tara reconciled to her now station in life, and lo approciato how 
ixTcsisiibly charming tho (luict natiimJ dignity of the Jirahmun girl 
becanie, among tho now society inkf whhjh her destiny had thrown 
her. Hut, helovod as she was by many a sinccro friend among her 
new' faith — as years passed, tho devotion borne to her by tho retainers 
•of tlie house, the farmcra on licr husband’s vast estates, and tho poor 
cvcTywhrro, whs most affecting to witness, and increased with time; 

id her ])arcuts heard wiili joy and pride, far away in thoir own 
Ik Dmo, of tho Ixiunty of the good lady, Ayiislia Khanum. 

They left their daughter, then, at peace; and her .last conniHstion 
'.'ith the tcinph*, where her father served, and wdiero she was long 
^'U*member('d, was tho presentation to tho shrine, of tho necklace she 
j md vowed tiO it, which was taken there in solemn procession, and 
V'ung round tho neck ot tho imago. Some lime afterwanls, -ind when* 
^fll expiatory ceremonies -were complet'd, liadha’s first child was bcfrti 
— a son, which Anunda adopted as her own; and in her cure for it, 
found love find occupation to fill Iiot heart and her time, aud to 
supply, in some part, Tara’s absouco. 

Mother and danglitcr mot, however, frequently. * No entire year 
Hapsed without a reunion, and in tho course of time came c-hildroii 
who climbed in turn about tho good dame’s lap and called her 
J^j^randmother. Then her heart clave to thinn— strangers though 
f hey were in faith — and after her own simple fasliion she lived much 
among them during the latter years of a tranquil and happy life. 
Sometiv^es the Sbastreo came with her to Beejapqor, but not often. 

Fazil Khan lived in stornu^ Hmes and boro his part in them. Tho 
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xk'straction of the force under his father’s . coxomand ^d not only 
been a sore loss to the Eling’s army, both in materiel and in men,* 
bnt a vital blow at the very exist^ce of the kingdom and of the 
Mussulman power in India. Treacherously as it had been gained, 
the Eajah Simji did not slumber, on liis victory. His people were 
cisstLTed. it had been suggested by divine caunaol, and carried out by 
divine aid, and that their prince thenceforth was an incarnation of 
divinity, llo, perhaps aided by has mother, believed this of himself, 
propagated tho belief, and acted npon the effect of it. Ife was 
every where active and persevering : now invading the kingdom of 
Boejrpoor, plundering up to the gates of the capital, and inflicting 
rapid and terrible blows in alBdirodtions : now athicking the Moghul 
posts and forts, and extending his authority until, though professing 
subservience to both, ho became virtually independent e(|aally of 
T3ohli and liccjapoor, and finally assumed the state and insigiiia of a 
sovereign. 

Fazil Khan had not long concluded his marriage ccTomonies, ere 
ho W'as called uiion to take the command of part of a new army, with , 
which the King took the field in person. Tara would not leave him, 
jind shared the fatigue and peril of the now campaign in a manner 
whi<;h called fortli the lady Lurlco’s warmest aj)prol)ation. She had 
not bcoij more, she said, to his father than Tara was to his son, and 
she always contrasted her practical nsofulncss and endurance, with 
the behaviour of other ladies who could not leave luxuriou-s palaces, 
and the state and splendour which had greater charms for them, than ' 
the rough vicissitudes of camp life. 

For a time the royal forces succeeded in checking the iMahratta 
incursions and restoring tranquillity on the bordt'rs, and Fazil Kliai* . 
continued, like Jiis fatluT, to render service as a commander wllcnevei? 
ho was called upon ; but he cofiftl not bo induced to take office in thj'l 
administration, and as disquiet and'intriguo at the capital bccaul 
more formidable, retired for the most part to his estate of Afzoolpoo- 
near the Bheema river, and usually lived there, visiting Beejapoc- 
only on occasions of ceremony. Ho never married again, as the la^ 
would have allowed, and at nis death was buried beside his wife in 
the mausoleum which his fathCvV had built at Afzoolpoor, and where 
such of the rtuaains of the old Khan as could bo afterwards recovered, 
had been deposited. Tho mausoleum still exists as perfect as when 
built, and on the scvornl aniiiversarios of their deatks, flowers are 
strewn by the Mussulman priests of the town and by the people over , 
their graves, and prayers are said for tlio repose of their souls irfi 
Paradise. 

We have said that tho Mussulmans of India received their first 

• The loss of tlie B«»ejapoor (inny at Jmvly was 4000 horses, with all tho gons. 
eleplumcs, camels, and treasaro of4^hf army. 
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material cbeok in the massacre at Portab^urh, and 'we state tins 
advisedly. That event, in 1667, led as directly to tlieir ruin, and the 
steady rise of the Mahinttas, as. did the KngUsli nctory of Plassey,in 
1767, to the destruction of both. ICor though, by the conquests and 
subversion orall the indepondq^t Mussulman kingdoms of the Dekhan 
by Aumngzeob, the empire of Dchli culminated to its highest splen- 
dour, — it -was not maintained : and rapidly fell to pieces under tho 
effects of diflastrons civil wars on the one hand, and tho increasing 
power of the ^Mahrattas on the other. In 1689, Boejapoor was again 
attacked by tho Moghul armies under the Emperor in person, and, 
surrendering by capitulation, ceased to bo an indopcndciit kingdom. 
Tho rest is inattor of general liisto^, with Avliich this particular 
chronicle lias no concern. 

Sivaji died in 1 <180, after a life which was a stirring romance from 
first to last, but not before the power ho had aroused and created 
had become for the present iuvincililo — fnlfilling liia imothor’s 
prophecy, that tlio Hindu Avar-cry, “ Hur, Ilnr, Mabadeo ! should 

shouted in viciory throughout tho land of Hind, in triumph to the 
^j^ddess whr) led it on, from Dchli to Kameshwur. 

It was singular that Kowa^Klian, with ]n.s father’s tragical fate 
fresh in his memory, should have been iinablo fn) resist the same 
j temptations to treason and treacbeiy.* Thougli ho had ccas^»d thorn 
! for a wliilo, the Emperor Aurungzeeb renovved his kitrigucs at Bee- 
' japoor; for Kowas Khan, who hecume rogoni of tho Slatg after tho 
;fcng All Adil Shah’s death, entcwul into negotiations with the 
Moghul general, Khan Jehdn, who commanded in tho adjoining pro- 


ivinccs, to giv(j a dauglder of the royal house in marriage to a son of 
j^ho Emperor’s, andhs Iho price of tliis, to hold iho kingdom of Bec- 
!»poor himself in dependence, which had been his father’s aim also, 
k Jlio plot u as discovered, however, and Kowas Khan was nssassiiuitod 
1G76, eighteen years after thf events wo liavo rc'corded. 
hi} Some of Ins lineal descendants still survive, and tho memory of tho 
ll&ly Zyiia and of lier beauty lives among thorn. There is a nobl© 
'jinusoleum on tho west side of tho town of Suggur, in tlu province 
* /I Shorapoor, which, at tho period of which wo write, hejonged to 
,4]ii3 family. It was begun by tho ^‘Wuzoer” of Beejapoor, and 
f “finislicd by his son Kowas Khan; and in it the remains of the lady 
i Zyna ami her husband rest, under tho care of tlioir de-scendanis, who, 

: now reduced in circumstances, have proMorved a small village with 
i its lands, which adjoins tlie tomb, as tho only remnant of tho onco 
'f irincely estates which were held by thoir ancestors ; and tho revoiiuea 
this village, which had originally been assigned in payment of oil 
for the mausoleum, are now their only support. They are, however, 
, most respectable. The soubriquet of Wuzcor is still Jitlached to 
ihozu ; and the hc^d of the f^n^y? Sofee Sahib, stpl preserves umch 
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of the “ aristocratic ” dignity of descent. The family palace at Bee- 
japoor, though deserted, is still standing, and is, or wi,s, one of tho 
very few private buildings there of which tho roof is entire. 
Perhaps by this time, however, its owner may haye been unable to 
resist the price he could obtain for its massive toak timbers. The 
roof may hare been sold, and the handsome rooms and courts left 
open, to decay rapidly under the inflnencc/of the seasons. 

A few words in relation to some other chax*actcrs in our history, 
and we have done. 

Paliar Singh did not long maintain his promise of abstinence from 
violence. It had become, together with avarice, the ruling passion 
of his character, and led him aft^jr a while, to fresh outrages ; and 
though pardoned by tho King again and again, in memory of Ida 
strange servinea, it was impossible, in the end, to overlook the daring 
character of his prococclingfl, and his occupation of royal territories. , 
Nor wfw it long before Kowas Khan discovered the active share tho j 
robber chief liad taken in his father’s murder ; and though tho King’s j 
acquiescence in tliat deed was more surmised than ascertained, the J 
fact of his being acquainted with Pahar Singh’s part in it was 
afterwards doiiicd. On an occasion, therefore, when, by a more than^ 
usually serious outrage, tho King’s pardon had boon nhsolutely with- 
drawn, Jus reduction and puni.'diment became nnavoidabh*, -Kowas 
Khan led an an»y against tho castle of Itga, I^ahar Riiigli was alain 
in its defence, his estates confiscated, and the castle and its walls 
blown up. 

His nephew escaped, but rotumod to the village to live as a farmer;* 
under reduced circumstances. When Aurtingzocb conquered tho- 
country, bo became again “ llazarce,” or commjfndor of a thousand, | 
and tho title remained with his doscendaxits, who, however, nj-v( U| 
abandoned lawless courses. .Long afterwards, a descendant, als£ 
named Paliar Singh, became a loader; of Dekhan PinJaroes, or fre^* 
hooters, afh'r the Mahratta war of 1818-19, and when that erimo w/. 
no longer practicable, took to a minor practice of it in liighwa 1 
robbery. In 1828-29, tho family wcrci found to be largely conncctoc^ ^ 
with Dacoity and Thuggee, and tho loading mcmlHTS of it were 
tried, convicted of both crimes, and sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, during which their head, Paliar Singh, died. 

Persevering to the last, tho other members, on their release, again 
took to highway robbery on horseback, and for a brief period \vero 
tho terror of certain districts in tho Dckhan, extending their opera-j , 
tions, too, to distant points ; but they were gradually hunted down.f^j 
imd the last six wore brought to justice by tho writer of 
chronicle in 1860, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. One 

•T?h«y were opprehendod by the author, comnutied to tho Zillah court oJF *' 
Sholapoor, aud then) tried by the judge. ^ ' * 
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iHiember only the family survives free, and, as late aa 1860, was a 
private in the police of the district. 

Oar friend the Lai la, who played a> conspicuous part in the early 
portion of t^j^ hiirtory, beoamo a prosperous and wealthy man ; but 
the question of hia honesty romaiqed an open one. Ho seut for his 
family, and settled at Beejaiioor, and bis talents gained him lucrative 
employment in the state. Ho remained attached to Kowas Khan, 
whom he is believed to have corrapled ; and, finally, as the kingdom 
w-as on the point of dissolution, ho is said to have made peaeo with 
his old master, the Emperor Aurungzoeb, by materially assisting his 
ilesigns, and tampering with the nobility and officers of the ^tato 
previous to the last investment o^thoikity. He proliably returned to 
Dohli with the royal camp, for no traces of his family ai'o to bo 
found in Boejapoor. 

Bnlwunt Kao remained ns ho was, the leader of a troop of his own 
horses in the Paigah, or household forces of Fnzil Khan, When his 
rxiusin and hereditary enemy, Taiiuajeo Maloosray, was killed in that 
famous escalade of Singhur, near ]^>oua, which has furnished the 
subject of many a Maliraita ballad, Buhvimt Kao went to Sivaji, and 
’ho circunisUiMcos ho relatcd^hoing well rememhorod, ho obbiined 
sub‘itantial jiisiu’e in tlio restoration of his horudiiary yiropcrty. 
Sivaji offered Kim service, w'hich wi& rospoclfully declined, .and the 
'motives for refusal being Hpprt‘ciate<l, he was liorioftrably dismissed. 
^He iiiarricd among his kinslolk, and his w'lfc, a yiractical woman, 
jkept his liouso well. It is fjmjst lonablc, however, whether his hiihitH 
|wore over rcelaiuied, apd lie died U'foro the ilisHolntiou.of th(} Bopja- 
« ]ioor kingdom. Hifj wife, finding the care of the troop-horses irksinne, 
^4old them, rctiirmsl with her ehildrtui to the family esbite, and 
Ikettled there, and their descendants are now coiincctojl w^ith inauy of 
\lie noble faniilie.s of the Dekhan 

The Imnehback, Lukshmuu,«after his return home, t^tok to Ttga 
fljll that ho had saved, togother with a heavy purso of gold wliieh 
jJ/azil Khan had given him, which he buried immecli.'j’ely on lim 
- irriv'al. Somehow or oUkt, however, the fact of thi.s jrold 1/crng 
^possessed by him, got wind, and the idea of a more rotahier poM.Hess- 
ing gold at all, w^as too much to bo endured by his avarieious inasior, 
who demanded to see it. We arc mitj to record, that the poor fellow 
was obliged to submit to some rough torture, wlmdi w^as Tiaorc than 
be could boar, ere he would surrender it; but Liikshmun always 
-xHupposed that it was by the desert ion of his mjisier at To»d japoor, rather 
Ahan by the possession of the gold, that (jvil eye.s fell upon him ; niid 
perhaps he was right. The gold was given up to Ins chief, and by 
it the last link between them was broken; and profiting by Pahar 
Singhs temporary absence, Lukshmun, taking hj^ wife and children 
with l^m, loft Itgsl one day^aJd returned to Afzpolpoor, where Fazil 
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Klian’fl retainers were stationed, and was protected by>bem. Pab*vT 
Singh threatened to barn the town if he were not given up ; but 
Fazil Khan paid what was demanded for him, and ho remain^. 

Years aft^ r wards, and as bis lord’s Olnldrcn grew the hnneh- 
back was their especial favourite. . He tanght the eldest boys athletic 
exercises, the use of their weapons, and nding ; and as long as any 
girl was allowed to go out of the private apartments, he carried her 
about in his arms, told charming fairy stories, and manafaotured 
playthings — his dolls, being of all, the most hideous, and most' de- 
lightful. Nor was there any greater tr(;at to the children possible, than 
who'i tlieir mother sometimes, and especially on certain anniversaries, 
sent for the huneliback and AAruf, now a stout cavalier in the house- 


hold troop, and having seated ihom ontsidc a screen, made tliemsing 
l>allads again as they did once long ago; and of all their store, “Tho 
Vow of tlie Necklace,” was ever the greatf‘st favourite with the 
chiidrc/i, because their mother’s name was mentioned m it. With her, 
booaiiHC — well, no matter: we know why, long since, and 'tis now 
an old story. 

Many jeurs before them, and in all honour among her children 
she always called them, the lady LiKdtKJ passed away. She never 
gave up astrology, and found perpetual occupation in discovering 
lucky days for her grandchildren’s wants, and for nil sorts of htiuse- 
hold obsorvaiicoS. Not a tooth could be cut, or any ailment of clu Id- 
hood exist and pass away, without appropriate ceremonials of thanks^ 
giving, in the discovery of proper times for which, tlio old lady was 
lield to bo especially skilful. Nor in tliese only. Was she not the 
authority of the neighbourhood for ascertaining Jucky marriages, for 
deciding the jiropcr colours for proper days of her grande hildrcn’fJ 
dresses ; and did not she keep the cords of all their birtlidays, an<i}| 
tie the knots in each as the anniversaries returned ? Was she nol 
the undisputed director of all such ‘houselinld family matters, and 
the univoi*sal referee on them by all her arf(uaintjiTice ? I 

Her affection for Zyna and her children remained to the last,] 
though she never cordially liked Kowas Khan, or forgave him for' 
being the son of one who had been a slave. But her love for her! 
own child, Tara — tho child whom God had sent her — transcended' 
that for Zyna. It filled her heart, and overflowed npon h^r grand- 
childrt'n, who loved her doarlv» amt did with her pretty much what 
they pleased. After Kowas iKhan’s death she went to Zyna, and 
lived with her till her son was old enongh to protect his mother ;| 
then she settled finally into the place she held with Tara and hci^ 
children; and when she breathed ’her last, her head lay on Tara's 
bosom — resting peacefully. ^ 

With her outward conversion to a strange laitiiy did Tara» forget 
the old ? No, it was impossible. Though her stadious disppsition 
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flpablod her to master enough Arabic, under her husband's toaxdiihg, 
to understanci' the daily prayers, and some simple ceremonials, yet 
the grand old Hindu hymns of dhe Yedai^,.and other devotional por- 
tions of the S^iastras, especially the Bhugwat Goeta, were never for- 
gotten ; and*when the purport e£ was explained to her husband, 
he did not object to her reading iliem. She could not either, change 
her frugal mode of living ; and, to her death, never overcame her 
natural repugnance to animal food. In iliis respect also, her husband 
indulged her ; though perhaps the lady Lurk>t' thought it a sad dere- 
liction of orthodox obsorvanocs in general, which could only be over- 
come on the festivals of the Nowroz or the Bukroed, or other occasions 


of religious ceremonial • ' 

When Tara was dying, and the Hoollns without wore chanting 
the service for her departing soul, her eyes seemed once to flash 
with a bright radiance, and her hnsliand and children, who wore 
around her, hoard her say gi*ntly, come, O Mother,” and Vepcat 
$umc Sanscrit words. The priests, jealous of her ]>erleet eonversion, 
jrould have it, that she alluded to Miriara, the Mother of Jesus of 
^x?areih, for there could be no other Mother. It might, indeed, bo 
po, for she eeeinod of late to liava taken a peculiar delight and interest 
111 tliis history, especially since some Christ m-ii monks from Goa, who 
had estiiblishod a mission* at the totvn of Chittapoor, only* a few 
miles distant, had come to beg alms of her, and had*told her of the 
purer faith of Christ, and his loving mother Maiy. It inigbl have 
iilfcn that she spoke of this; or, more ])robable perhaps, that her 
Kjurit, trembling on the brink of the unknown worhl, had wandered 
back into the old days of her trials and deliverances, onco, ere it de- 
'rteiL 


» 'riie misf-’jon still rxistfl, nnd ia visiWl jK^ruxlically by pri'eata frnm Goa. 
ere are, or wen*, aborit aoronly Chrisiiaiia in it who, witli on affecting 
Ijilicity, preBer>’e ttieir faith in piifity. They arc Bbepherds, utoavtim, and 
lillcra. 










